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In placing before the public the first volume of the ‘‘ New YorK DRAMA,” the publishers 
deem it advisable to follow the time-honored custom of briefly setting forth the objects of their 
enterprise. This they were led to undertake in consequence of the poor style in which dramatic 
literature had hitherto been gotten up, and the high price charged for those indifferently printed 
and often incorrect editions. 


At the outset of our enterprise, we were told by many that there was no demand for anything 
but literature of the lightest order, and that the prejudice against the stage in this country was 
still so strong that dramatic compositions would find but few readers. Having marked well, 
however, the advanced and advancing condition of theatrical affairs in this country, we were 
confident of success, and the result has, we are happy to say, fully justified that confidence. 
The “New York DRAMA” is published in numbers, each number containing one standard 
Play, and two pieces of a lighter character. All are carefully printed from the best obtainable 
authorities, and have the stage business, directions and explanations complete. They are also 


preceded by lists of some of the important casts which have appeared therein, and these records 
of theatrical history are valuable and entertaining. Of the type, printing and quality of paper 
the publishers do not think it necessary to speak, believing that they will command general 
approval. 

This volume introduces our readers, in the plays of ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” “‘ London Assur- 
ance,” ‘The Stranger,” “ Richelieu,” “Brutus,” ‘ Julius Cesar,” “Money,” “Ton,” ‘“ Caste,” 
‘“‘The School for Scandal,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and “ The Rent Day,” to some of the best 
authors who have written for the English-speaking stage, and in the case of “The Stranger,” 
to the work of one of the first of German dramatists. The Comediettas and Farces have been 
carefully selected, and will be found to furnish admirable material for private theatricals or 
school exhibitions, for which purposes the clearness and fullness of the stage instructions will 


’ be found specially valuable. 

English literature is particularly strong in dramatic works; yet, singularly enough, many 
comparatively well-read persons are strangely ignorant about any Plays but Shakspeare’s, and 
those which they are accustomed to see performed. One great reason of this, we believe, has 
been the difficulty of obtaining at a moderate price copies which could be read with any degree 
of satisfaction. The publication of the “New York DRAMA” will, we hope, mark the com- 
mencement of an era of wider study and more general appreciation of dramatic literature, and 
particularly of that portion of it which has now become classical. During nearly two centuries 
of English history, the stage was almost the sole medium of communication between authors 
and the public. Newspapers were unknown, and books were only for the very rich. The stage 
was in those days the journal, the novel, the history, the lecture-room. What a wealth of intel- 
lect must, under these circumstances, have been lavished upon it by the great writers of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, can be imagined. It will be our aim to cull 
the choicest of their works, and to vary these with such of the best modern Plays as may be 
obtainable for publication. Great care will be taken that every Play published shall be of high 


i 


literary value, and pure in tone. 

With these aims and intentions, we launch our venture, firm in the determination to carry 
them out to the letter, and confident that by doing so we shall deserve and obtain the support 
of the public, and be enabled to fulfill our aspiration of making the “‘ New YorK DRAMA” the 
“ STANDARD DRAMATIC WORK OF AMERICA.” 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’—DR. JOHNSON. 
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OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. 
AW Play, in Five Acts. 
BY SIR EDWARD -LYTTON BULWER. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Park, 1845. Booth’s, 1873. 

Olaude Melnotte.........Mr. Chas. Kean. Mr. Edwin Booth, 
Colonel Damas:........... “° Bass. “ H. A. Weay 
WBeauseant.....2.....+.-. ‘* Hleming. aE Daly. 
CUMS castegd sacs onedenon <“ De Walden. ‘ Robert Pateman. 
Mons. Deschappelles .... “© M’Douall. “eS. W. Glenn, 
JURY MORE CAR CO “Anderson. “ Charles Rosene. 
(GUA IOP ponAg eos aos op ote *  Gallot. ¢ N. Decker. 

_ Capt. Gervais (1st Officer) “ Bulard. “  G. F. Learock. 

| Oapt. Dupont (2d do).... ‘“‘ Gourlay. “Gorham. 
Major Desmoulins (3d do) ‘* §S. Pearson. ‘“ J. Taylor. 
SMOUURI stots sieiicst- ciciaie'aisie si= © * Heath. “Henry Flohr. 
PSCRUC I Cotieies suit ciciee ian 6612 eS Kanes “J. Skidmore. 
LEU ES AOC OORT OCOD - Mrs. C. Kean. Miss Bella Pateman. 
Madame Deschappelles.. ‘* Vernon. ‘* Mary Wells. 
Widow Melnotte. . = Barry. Mrs. H. A. Weaver. 


AVATHROH OSG CORRE ..-.Mrs. Burrows. Miss Clara Whitlock. 


ExITs AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
-D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PosiTions.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C, Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c, The reader is supposed to be on the Stage, 
facing the audience. 
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SceneE I.—A large room in the house of M. DEs- 
CHAPPELLES at Lyons. PAULINE reclining on 
a sofa, R.; MARIAN, her Maid, fanning her, 
n.—Flowers and notes on a table beside the sofa. 
MADAME DESCHAPPELLES, seated, C.—The 
Gardens are seen from the open window. 


Madame Deschappeiles. Marian, put that rose 

a little more to the left.—[ MARIAN alters the post- 
tion of a rose in PAULINE’S hair.] Ah, so !—that 
improves the air,—the tournure,—the je ne scais | 
quoi !—You are certainly very handsome, child! 
—quite my style !—I don’t wonder that you make 
such a sensation !—old, young, rich and poor, do 
homage to the Beauty of Lyons!—Ah! we live, 
again in our children,—especially when they have 
our eyes and complexion. 

Pauline [languidly.|_ Dear mother, you spoil 
your Pauline! [Aside.] I wish I knew who sent 
me these flowers ! 

Madame Deschap. No, child !—if I praise you, 
it is only to inspire you with a proper ambition. 
You are born to make a great marriage. Beauty 


is valuable or worthless, according as you invest 
the property to the best advantage. Marian, go 
and order the carriage. [Hzit MARIAN, L. C. 


Pauline. Who can it be that sends me, every 
day, these beautiful flowers? How sweet they 
are ! 

Enter SERVANT, L. C. 

Servant. Monsieur Beauseant, madame. 


Madame Deschap. Let him enter. Pauline, 
this is another offer !—I know it is !—Your father 
should engage an additional clerk to keep the 
account-book of your conquests. 


Enter BEAUSEANT, L. C. 


Beauseant. Ah! ladies, how fortunate I am to 
find you at home. [Aside.] How lovely she 
looks !—It is a great sacrifice I make, marrying 
into a family in trade!—they will be eternally 
grateful! [Alowd.] Madame, you will permit me 
a word with your charming daughter. [Ap- 
proaches PAULINE, who rises disdainfully.| Mad- 
emoiselle, I have ventured to wait upon you, ina 
hope that you must long since have divined. 
Last night, when you outshone all the beauty of 
Lyons, you completed your conquest over me! 
You know that my fortune is not exceeded by any 
estate in the province,—you know that, but for 
the Revolution, which has defrauded me of my 
titles, I should be noble. May I, then, trust that 
you will not reject my alliance? I offer you my 
hand and heart. 

Pauline [aside.| He has the air of a man who 
confers a favor. [Alowd.] Sir, you are very con- 
descending—I thank you, humbly; but being 
duly sensible of my own demerits, you must allow 
me to decline the honor you propose. 

[ Courtesies and turns away. 

Beauseant. Decline! impossible !—you are not 
serious! Madame, suffer me to appeal to you. I 
am a suitor for your daughter’s hand—the settle- 
ments shall be worthy her beauty and my station. 
May I wait on M. Deschappelles ? 

Madame Deschap. M. Deschappelles never in- 


'terferes in the domestic arrangements,—you are 


very obliging. If you were still a Marquis, or if 
my daughter were intended to marry a com- 
moner,—why, perhaps we might give you the 
preference. 

Beauseant. A commoner,—we are all common- 
ers in France now. 

Madame Deschap. Yn France, yes; but there 
is a nobility still left in the other countries in 
Europe. We are quite aware of your good quali- 
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OLR Ley OUNS* [Act I, Scene 2. 


ties, and don’t doubt that you will find some lady 
more suitable to your pretensions. We shall be 
_ always happy to see you as an acquaintance, M. 


Beauseant. My dear child, the carriage will be 
here presently. 
Beauseant. Say no more, Madame!—say no 


more !—[ Aside.] Refused! and by a merchant’s 
daughter !—refused! It will be all over Lyons 
before sunset !—I will go and bury myself in my 
chateau, study philosophy, and turn woman- 
hater. Refused! they ought to be sent to a mad- 
house !—Ladies, I have the honor to wish you a 
very good morning. [Hxit BEAUSEANT, L. C. 

Madame Deschap. How forward these men) 
are!—I think, child, we kept up our dignity. 
Any girl, however inexperienced, knows how to 
accept an offer, but it requires a vast deal of ad- 
dress to refuse one with proper condescension and 
disdain. I used to practice it at school with the 
dancing-master ! 


Enter DAMAS, L. C. 


Damas. Good morning, cousin Deschappelles. 
'—Well, Pauline, are you recovered from last 


night’s ball? So many triumphs must be very 
fatiguing. Even M. Glavis sighed most piteously | 
when you departed; but that might be the effect | 
of the supper. 

Pauline. M. Glavis, indeed! 

Madame Deschap. M. Glavis!—as if my 
daughter would think of M. Glavis! 

Damas. Hey-dey !—why not ?—His father left 
him a very pretty fortune, and his birth is higher 
than yours, cousin Deschappelles. But perhaps 
you are looking to M. Beauseant—his father was 
a Marquis before the Revolution. 

Pauline. M. Beauseant! Cousin, you delight 
in tormenting me! ; 

Madame Deschap. Dowt mind him, Pauline! 
Cousin Damas, you have no susceptibility of feel- 
ing,—there is a certain indelicacy in all your 
ideas. M. Beauseant knows already that he is no 
match for my daughter ! 

Damas. Pooh! pooh! one would think you in- 
tended your daughter to marry a prince! 

Madame Deschap. Well, and if I did ?—what 
then? Many a foreign prince— 

Damas [interrupting her.| Foreign prince— 
foreign fiddlestick—you ought to be ashamed of 
such nonsense at your time of life. 

Madame Deschap. My time of life! Thatis an 
expression never applied to any lady till she is 
sixty-nine and three-quarters; and then only by 
the clergyman of the parish. 


Enter SERVANT, L. C. 


Madame, the carriage is at the door. 
[Exit SERVANT, L. C. 

Madame Deschap. Come, child, put on your 
bonnet—you really have a very thorough-bred 
air—not at all like your poor father. [Kondly.] 
Ah, you little coquette! when a young lady is al- 
ways making mischief, it is a sure sign that she 
takes after her mother ! 

Pauline. Good day, cousin Damas—and a bet- 
ter humor to you. [Going back to the table and 
taking the flowers.| Who could have sent me 
these flowers? [Hxeunt PAULINE and MADAME 
DESCHAPPELLES. 

Damas. That would be an excellent girl if her 
head had not been turned. I fear she has now 


Servant. 


become incorrigible! Zounds, what a lucky fel- 


low I am, to be still a bachelor! They may talk 
of the devotion of the sex—but the most faithful 
attachment in life is that of a woman in love— 
with herself! [Hxit, L. C. 


Scene II.—The exterior of a small Village Inn, | 


sign, the Golden Lion, a few leagues from Lyons, 
which is seen at a distance. 


Beauseant (without, R.] Yes, you may bait the 


horses; we shall rest here an hour. 
Enter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, R. 


Glavis. Really, my dear Beauseant, consider 
that I have promised to spend a day or two with 
you at your chateau—that I am quite at your 
mercy for my entertainment—and yet you are as 


silent and gloomy as a mute at a funeral, or an ¢ 


Englishman at a party of pleasure. 

Beauseant. Bear with me. The fact is, that I 
am miserable ! 

Glavis. You—the richest and gayest bachelor 
in Lyons! 

Beauseant. It is because I am a bachelor that 
Tam miserable. Thou knowest Pauline—the only 
daughter of the rich merchant, Mons. Deschap- 
pelles? 

Glavis. Know her!—Who does not ?—as pret- 
ty as Venus and as proud as Juno. 

Beauseant. Her taste is worse than her pride— 
[drawing himself up.| Know, Glavis, she has 
a@tually refused me / 

Glavis [aside.] So she has me !—very consoling ! 
in all cases of heart-ache, the application of an- 
other man’s disappointment draws out the pain, 
and allays the irritation. [Aloud.] Refused you! 
and wherefore ? 

Beauseant. I know not, unless it be because 
the Revolution swept away my father’s title of 
Marquis—and she will not marry a commoner. 
Now, as we have no noblemen left in France, as 
we are all citizens and equals, she can only hope 
that, in spite of the war, some English Milord or 
German count will risk his life by coming to Lyons 
and making her my lady. Refused me, and with 
scorn! By heaven, Vl not submit to it tamely— 
I’m in a perfect fever of mortification and rage. 
Refused me, indeed ! 

Glavis. Be comforted, my dear fellow—I will 


tell you a secret. For the same reason, she re- 
fused ME! 
Beauseant. You!—that’s a very different mat- 


ter; but give me your hand, Glavis—we'll think 
of some plan to humble her. By Jove, I should 
like to see her married to a strolling player ! 


Enter LANDLORD and his DAUGHTER, from the 
Inn, L. D. in F. 

Landlord. Your servant, citizen Beauseant— 
servant, sir. Perhaps you will take dinner before 
you proceed to your chateau; our larder is most 
plentifully supplied. 

Beauseant. I have no appetite. 

Glavis. NorlI. Still, it is bad traveling on an 
empty stomach. Come, landlord, let’s see your 
bill. What have you got? [Takes and looks over 
bill of fare. Shout without] ‘ Long live the Prince ! 
—Long live the Prince!” 

Beauseant. The Prince !—what Prince is that ? 
I thought we had no Princes left in France. 

Landlord. Ha! ha! the lads always call him 
Prince. He has just won the prize in a shooting- 
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match, and they are taking him home in tri- 
umph. 
Beauseant. Wim! and who’s Mr. Him! 
Landlord. Who should he be but the pride of 


_ the village, Claude Melnotte ?—of course you have 


heard of Claude Melnotte. 

Glavis [giving back the bill of fare.] Never had 
that honor. Soup—ragout of hare—roast chick- 
en, and in short, all you have! 


Beauseant. The son of old Melnotte, the gar- 
dener ? 
Landlord. Exactly so—a wonderful young 
man ! 
Beauseant. How wonderful ?—are his cabbages 


_ better than other people’s ? 


Landlord. Nay, he doesn’t garden any more ; 
his father left him well off. He’s only a genus. 

Glavis. A what? 

Landlord. A genus !—a man who can do every- 


_ thing in life, except anything that’s useful ;— 


that’s a genus. 

Beauseant. You raise my curiosity—proceed. 

Landlord. Well, then, about four years ago 
old Melnotte died, and left his son well to do in 
the world. We then all observed that a great 
change came over young Claude. He took to read- 
ing and Latin, and hired a professor from Lyons, 
who had so much in his head that he was forced 
to wear a great full-bottom wig to cover it. Then 
he took a fencing-master, and a dancing master, 
and a music-master, and then he learned to painé; 
and at last it was said that young Claude was to 
go to Paris, and set up fora painter. The lads 
laughed at him at first; but he is a stout fellow, 
is Claude, and as brave as a lion, and soon taught 
them to laugh the wrong side of their mouths; 
and now all the boys swear by him, and all the 
girls pray for him. 

Beauseant. A promising youth, certainly ! And 
‘why do they call him Prince ? 

Landlord. Partly because he is at the head of 
them all, and partly because he has such a proud 
way with him, and wears such fine clothes—and 
in short—looks like a Prince. 


Beauseant. And what could have turned the 
foolish fellow’s brain? The Revolution, I sup- 
pose ? 


Landlord. Yes,—the Revolution that turns us 
all topsy-turvy—the Revolution of Love. 

Beauseant. Romantic young Corydon. 
with whom is he in love ? 

Landlord. Why—but itis a secret, gentlemen. 

Beauseant. Oh! certainly. 

Landlord. Why, then, I hear from his mother, 
good soul! that it is no less a person than the 
beauty of Lyons, Pauline Deschappelles. 

Beauseant and Glavis. Ha! ha! capital! 

Landlord. You may laugh, but it is as true as 
I stand here. 

Beauseant. And what does the beauty of Lyons 
say to his suit ? 

Landlord. ord, sir, she never even conde- 
scended to look at him, though when he was a 
boy he worked in her father’s garden. 

Beauseant. Are you sure of that ? 

Landlord. His mother says that Mademoiselle 
does not know him by sight. 

Beauseant [taking GLAVIS aside.] I have hit 
it—I have hit it; here is our revenge! Here is 
a Prince for our haughty damsel. Do you take me? 

Glavis. Deuce take me if I do! 


And | 


| 
| Beauseant. Blockhead !—it’s as clear as a map. 


What if we could make this elegant clown pass 
‘himself off as a foreign prince? lend him money, 


clothes, equipage for the purpose? make him | 


propose to Pauline ?—marry Pauline? Would it 
not be delicious! 

| Glavis. Ha! ha!—Excellent! But how shall 
we SUP Dery the necessary expenses of his high- 
ness 

_ Beauseant. 
larger sacrifice than a few hundred louis; as for 
details, my valet is the truest fellow in the world, 
and he shall have the appointment of his high- 
ness’s establishment. Let’s go to him at once, 


|and see if he be really this Admirable Crichton. 


Glavis. With all my heart,—but the dinner? 

Bequseant. Always thinking of dinner! Hark 
ye, landlord, how far is it to young Melnotte’s 
cottage? I should like to see such a prodigy. 

Landlord. Turn down the lane, then strike 
across the common, and you will see his mother’s 
| cottage. 

Beauseant. True, he lives with his mother. 
[Aside.] We will not trust to an old woman’s dis- 
cretion; better send for him hither. 
in and write him a note. Come, Glavis. 

Glavis. Yes,—Beauseant, Glavis & Co., man- 
ufacturers of Princes, wholesale and retail,—an 


grave? 
Beauseant. 
the revenge. 


You think only of the sport-—I of 
[Exeunt within the mn, D. in ¥. 


ScenE III.—The interior of MELNOTTE’S cottage; 


jflowers placed here and there; a guitar on an | 
oaken table, with a portfolio, &c.; a pictureonan | 
easel, covered by acurtain ; fencing foils crossed 
over the mantel-piece ; an attempt at refinement — 


in spite of the homeliness of the furniture, &c.; a 


[Shouts without, R. U E.] ‘ Long live Claude 
Melnotte! Long live the Prince!” 
Widow Melnotte. Hark !—there’s my dear son ; 


to treat them all. 


won't come in, my friends! Well, well, there’s a 
trifle to make merry elsewhere. Good day to you 
all—good day! [Shouwt.] ‘ Hurrah! Long live 
| Prince Claude !” 


in his hand. 


Melnotte. Give me joy, dear mother! 
won the prize! never missed one shot! Is it not 
‘handsome, this gun? 
| Widow. Humph! 
Claude ? 

Melnotte. Worth! What is a ribbon worth to 
a soldier? Worth?—everything! Glory is price- 
less ! 

Widow. Leave glory to great folks. Ah! Claude, 
‘Claude! castles in the air cost a vast deal to keep 
‘up! How is all this to end? What good does it 
do thee to learn Latin, and sing songs, and play 
on the guitar, and fence, and dance, and paint 
pictures? all very fine; but what does it bring 
in? 
| Melnotte. . Wealth! 
‘wealth to the mind—wealth to the heart—high 


Well, what is it worth, 


Pshaw! Revenge is worth a much | 


Vl just step | 


uncommonly genteel line of business. But why so | 


staircase to the right conducts to the upper story. | 


carried off the prize, ’m sure; and now he'll want | 


Claude Melnotte [opening the door.] What, you | 


Enter CLAUDE MELNOTTE, L. D. in F., with arifle 


Tve | 


wealth, my mother !— _ 
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4 THE LADY 


OF LYONS. {Act I, Scene 2. 


thoughts—bright dreams—the hope of fame—the 
ambition to be worthier to love Pauline. 

Widow. My poor son!—the young lady will 
never think of thee. 

Melnotte. Do the stars think of us? Yet 
if the prisoner see them shine in his dungeon, 
wouldst thou bid him turn away from their lus- 
tre? 
eyes to Pauline and forget my chains. [Goes to 
the picture and draws aside the curtain.] See, 
this is her image—painted from memory—Oh, 
how the canyas wrongs her! [Lakes up the brush 
and throws it aside.] I shall never be a painter. 
I can paint no likeness but one, and. that is above 
all art. I would turn soldier—France needs sol- 
diers! But to leave the air that Pauline breathes ! 
What is the hour—so late! I will tell thee a secret, 
mother. Thou knowest not that for the last six 
weeks I have sent every day the rarest flowers to 
Pauline; she wears them—lI have seen them on 
her breast! Ah! and then the whole universe 
seemed filled with odors! I have now grown 
more bold—I have poured my worship into poetry 
—I have sent my verses to Pauline—I have signed 
them with my own name. My messenger ought 
to be back by this time: I bade him wait for an 
answer. 


Widow. And what answer do you expect, 
Claude? 
Melnotte. That which the Queen of Navarre 


sent to the poor troubadour—‘‘ Let me see the 


Oracle that can tell nations I am beautiful!” She) 


will admit me—I shall hear her speak—I shall 
meet her eyes—I shall read upon her cheek the 
sweet thoughts that translate themselves into 
blushes. Then, then, oh then—she may forget 
that I am the peasant’s son ! 


Widow. Nay, if she will but hear thee talk, | 


Claude ! 

Melnotte. I foresee it all. She will tell me that 
desert is the true rank. She will give me a 
badge—a flower—a glove! Oh, rapture! Tf shall 
join the armies of the Republic—I shall rise—I 
shall win a name that beauty will not blush to 
hear. Ishall return with the right to say to her 
.—‘‘See how love does not level the proud, but 
raises the humble!” Oh, how my heart swells 
within me!—Oh, what glorious Prophets of the 
Future are Youth and Hope! 

[Knock at the D. in F. 


Widow. Come in. 


Enter GASPAR, D. in F. 

Melnotte. Welcome, Gaspar, welcome. Where 
is the letter? Why do you turn away, man? 
where is the letter? [GASPAR gives him one.] 
This—this is mine, the one I entrusted to thee. 


| Didst thou not leave it? 


Yes) left it. 
My own verses returned to me! 


Gaspar. 
Melnotte. 


| Nothing else? 


Gaspar. ‘Thou wilt be proud to hear how thy 


_ messenger was honored. For thy sake, Melnotte, 


? 
: 


I have borne that which no Frenchman can bear 
without disgrace. 
Melnotte. Disgrace, Gaspar! Disgrace! 
Gaspar. J gave thy letter to the porter, who 


| passed it from lackey to lackey till it reached the 


lady it was meant for. 
Melnotte. It reached her, then ;—are you sure 
of that? It reached her,—well, well? 


Even from this low cell, poverty, I lift my | 


Gaspar. It reached her, and was returned to 
me with blows. Dost hear, Melnotte? with 
blows! Death! are we slaves still, that we are 
to be thus dealt with, we peasants ? 


Melnotte. With blows? No, Gaspar, no; not 
blows ? ie 
Gaspar. I could show thee the marks, if it 


were not so deep ashame to bear them. The 
lackey who tossed thy letter into the mire, swore 
that his lady and her mother never were so in- 
sulted. What could thy letter contain, Claude? 

Melnotte [looking over the letter.] Not a line 
that a serf might not have written to an empress. 
No, not one! 

Gaspar. They promise thee the same greeting 
they gave me, if thou wilt pass that way. Shall 
we endure this, Claude? 

Melnotte [wringing GASPAR’S hand.] Forgive 
me, the fault was mine, I have breught this on 
thee: I will not forget it; thou shalt be avenged ! 
The heartless insolence ! 

Gaspar. Thou art moved, Melnotte; think 
not of me; I would go through fire and water to 
serve thee; but a blow! It is not the brwise that 
galls,—it is the blush, Melnotte. 

Melnotte. Say, what message ? 
—Wherefore ?—what the offense ? 

Gaspar. Did you not write to Pauline Des- 
chappelles, the daughter of the rich merchant? 

Melnotte. Well? 

Gaspar. Are you not a peasant—a gardener’s 
son ?—that was the offense. Sleep on it, Mel- 


How insulted ? 


notte. Blows to a French citizen—blows! 
[ Hxit D. i F. 
Widow. Now you are cured, Claude ! 


Melnotte [tearing the letter.| So do I scatter 


her image to the winds—I will stop her in the | 


open streets—I will insult her—I will beat her 
menial ruffians—I will—[twrns suddenly to 
Wipow.]| Mother, am I humpbacked—deformed 
—hideous ? 

Widow. You! 

Melnotte. A coward—a thief—a liar ? 

Widow. You! 

Melnotte. Or a dull fool—a vain, driveling, 
brainless idiot ? 

Widow. No, no. 

Melnotte. What am I, then—worse than all 
these? Why, Ilamapeasant! What has a peas- 
ant to do with love? Vain revolutions, why lav- 
ish your cruelty on the great? Oh that we—we, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, had been 
swept away, so that the proud might learn what 
the world would be without us ! 

[Anock at D. in F. 


Enter SERVANT from the Inn, D. in B. 


Servant. A letter for Citizen Melnotte. 

Melnotte. A letter! from her, perhaps—who 
sent thee ? 

Servant. [R.] Who? Monsieur—I mean Citi- 
zen Beauseant, who stops to dine at the Golden 
Lion, on his way to his chateau. 

Melnotte. Beauseant! [Reads.] ‘“ Young man, 
I know thy secret—thou lovest above thy station. 
If thou hast wit, courage and discretion, I can se- 
cure to thee the realization of thy most sanguine 
hopes; and the sole condition I ask in return is, 
that thou shalt be steadfast to thine own ends. I 
shall demand from thee a solemn oath to marry 
her whom thou lovest; to bear her to thine home 
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on thy wedding night. I am serious—if thou 


. wouldst learn more, lose not a moment, but follow 
| the bearer of this letter to thy friend and patron, 
CHARLES BEAUSEANT.” 

Melnotte. Can I believe my eyes? Are our 
own passions the sorcerers that raise up for us| 
| spirits of good or evil? I will go instantly. | 

[Exit SERVANT, D. in ¥. 

Widow. What is this, Claude ? 

Melnotte. ‘‘ Marry her whom thou lovest ”— 
‘bear her to thine own home!” Oh, revenge and | 
' love! which of you is the stronger ?—[ Gazing on | 
| the picture.| Sweet face, thou smilest on me from 
the canvas; weak fool that I am, do I then love her 
still? No, it is the vision of my own romance 
that I have worshiped; it is the reality to which | 
I bring scorn for scorn. Adieu, mother, I will) 
return anon. My brain reels—the earth swims) 
before me. [Looking again at the letter.] No, it. 
is not mockery; I do nos dream ! 

[Hxit, D. in F. 


AOR alle 


ScenEe IL.—The Gardens of M. DESCHAPPELLES’ 
| House at Lyons—the House seen itt the back of 
| the Stage. 


| Enter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, from the House, | 
L. 8. E. 


Beauseant. Well, what think you of my plot? 
| Has it not succeeded to a miracle? The instant 
that I introduced his highness, the Prince of! 
Como, to the pompous mother and the scornful, 
daughter, it was all over with them; he came—| 
‘he saw—he conquered; and, though it is not, 
| many days since he arrived, they have already | 
promised him the hand of Pauline. 

Glavis. It is lucky, though, that you told them | 
his highness traveled incognito, for fear tho 
directory (who are not very fond of Princes) 
should lay him by the heels; for he has a won- 
derful wish to keep up his rank, and scatters our 
gold about with as much coolness as if he were 
watering his own flower-pots. 

Beauseant. True, he is damnably extrava- | 
gant; I think the sly dog does it out of malice. 
However, it must be owned that he reflects credit 
on his loyal subjects, and makes a very pretty 
figure in his fine clothes with my diamond snuff-_ 
box. 

Glavis. And my diamond ring! But do you) 
think that he will be firm to the last? I fancy I 
see symptoms of relenting: he will never keep up 
his rank, if he once let out his conscience. 

Beauseant. His oath binds him; he cannot re- 
treat without being foresworn, and those low fel-_ 
lows are always superstitious! But, as it is, I 
tremble lest he be discovered ; that bluff Colonel 
Damas (Madame Deschappelles’ cousin) evidently 
suspects him; we must make haste and conclude 
the farce; I have thought of a plan to end it this 
very day. 

Glivis. This very day! her 
dream will be soon over. 

Beauseant. Yes, this day they shall be mar- 
ried; this evening, according to his oath, he shall 
earry his bride to the Golden Lion, and then 
pomp, equipage, retinue, and title, all shall vanish 
at once; and her highness the Princess shall find 


Poor Pauline! 


- — 2 Pi= 


that she has refused the son of a Marquis, to 
marry the son of a gardener. Oh, Pauline! once 
loved, now hated, yet still not relinquished, thou 
shalt drain the cup to the drees—thou shalt know 
What it is to be humbled! 


Enter, from the House, L. 8. B., MELNOTTE as the 
Prince of Como, leating in PAULINE; MADAME 
DESCHAPPELLES, fanning herself ; and CoLo- 
NEL DAMAS. BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS bow 
respectfully. PAULINE and MELNOTTE walk 
apart. 


Madame Deschap. Good morning, gentlemen; 
really, 1am so fatigued with laughter, the dear 
Prince is so entertaining. What wit he has! any 
one might see that he has spent his whole life in 
courts. 

Damas. And what the deuce do you know 
about courts, cousin Deschappelles? You women 
regard men just as you buy books—you never care 
what is in them, but how they are bound and 
lettered. ’Sdeath, I don’t think you would even 
look at your bible, if it had not a title to it. 

Madame Deschap. Wow coarse you are, cousin 
Damas !—quite the manners of a barrack—you 
don’t deserve to be one of our family; really, we 
must drop your acquaintance when Pauline mar- 
ries. I cannot patronize any relations that would 
discredit my future son-in-law, the Prince of 
Como. 

Melnotte [advancing.| ‘These are beautiful gar- 
dens, madame. [BEAUSEANT and GLAVISretire. ], 
Who planned them ? 

Madame Deschap. A gardener named Mel- 
notte, your highness—an honest man who knew 
his station. I can’t say as much for his son—a 
presuming fellow, who—ha! ha!—actually wrote 
verses—such doggerel!—to my daughter. 

Pauline. Yes, how you would have laughed at 
them, Prince—you, who write such beautiful 
verses ! 

Melnotte. This Melnotte must be a monstrous 
impudent person ! 

Damas. Is he good-looking ? 

Madame Deschap. I never notice such canaille 
—an ugly, mean-looking clown, if I remember 
right. 

Damas. Yet I heard your porter say he was 
wonderfully like his highness. 

Melnotte [taking snuff.| You are compliment- 
ary. 

Madame Deschap. For shame, cousin Damas! 
like the Prince, indeed! 

Pauline. Like you! Ah, mother, like our beau- 
tiful Prince! Il never speak to you again, cousin 


| Damas. 


Melnotte [aside.|] Humph! rank is a great 
beautifier! I mnever passed for an Apollo while I 
was a peasant; if I am so handsome as a Prince, 
what should [be asan Emperor? [Aloud.] Mon 
sieur Beauseant, will you honor me? 

[ Offers snuff. 


Beauseant. No, your highness, I have no small 
vices. ois ; 
Melnotte. Nay, if it were a vice you’d be sure 


to have it, Monsieur Beauseant. 

Madame Deschap. Ha! ha! how very severe! 
what wit! 

Beauseant [ina rage, and aside.| Curse his 
impertinence ! 

Madame Deschap. What a superb snuff-box ! 
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{Act I, Scene 1. 


ing, perhaps, from associations—a present from 


Honor me by accepting it. 

Beauseant [ plucking him by the sleeve.| How! 
what the devil! My box! are you mad? It is 
worth five hundred louis! 


INE.] And you like this ring! 


[Placing it on her finger.| Henceforth hold me, 
sweet enchantress, the Slave of the Ring. 

Glavis [pulling him.] Stay, stay—what are 
you about? 
mond of the first water. 
swindling, sir. 

Melnotte [ pretending not to hear.| It is curious, 
this ring: it is the one with which my grand- 
father, the Doge of Venice, married the Adriatic. 

[MADAME and PAULINE examine the ring. 


You shall be hanged for 


gentlemen, Princes must be generous. 
DAMAS, who watches them closely.) ‘These kind 


their own. 

Beauseant aid Glavis [confusedly.] Ha! ha! 
very good joke that! [Appear to remonstrate 
with MELNOTTE in dumb show. 

Damas. What’s all that whispering? I am 
sure there is some juggle here; hang me if I 
think he is an Italian after all. ’Gad! Pll try 
him. Servitore umillissimo Excellenza.* 


Melnotte. Hum—what does he mean, I won- 
der? 
Damas. Godo di vedervi in buona salute. t+ 


Hem—hem. 

Fa bel tempo—che si dice di nuovo?{ 
Melnotte. Well, sir, what’s all that gibberish ? 
Damas. Oh, oh!—only Italian, your high- 

ness!—The Prince of Como does not understand 

his own language ! 

Melnotie. Not as you pronounce it: who the 
deuce could ? 

Madame Deschap. Ha! ha! cousin Damas, 
never pretend to what you don’t know. 

Pauline. Ha! ha! cousin Damas, you speak 
| Italian, indeed! 

[Makes a mocking gesture at him. 

Beauseant (to GLAvis. } 
ready ! 

Glavis. Ready, yes; with my diamond ring! 

Damn his readiness ! 

Damas. Laugh at me!—laugh at a colonel in 


Melnotte. 
Damas. 


know he is. ll see if he understands fighting as 
well as he does Italian. 
aside.| Sir, you are a jackanapes! 
strue that? 

Melnotte. No, sir! I never construe affronts 
_in the presence of ladies; by-and-by I shall be 
happy to take a lesson—or give one. 

Damas. Vl find the occasion, never fear ! 

Madame Deschap. Where are you going, 
cousin ? 

Damas. 


Can you con- 


To correct my Italian. 
[Exit into house, L. S. E. 
* Your Excellency’s most humble servant. 


+ Lam glad to see you in good health. 
t Fine weather. What news is there? 


My maiden aunt’s legacy—a dia- | 


Melnotte [to BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS.] Fie, | 
[Turns to. 


friends have my interest so much at heart, that) 
they are as careful of my property as if it were | 


Louis XIV to my great-great-grandmother. | 


Melnotte [wnheeding him and turning to PAUL- | 
Ah, it has in-| 
deed a lustre since your eyes have shone on it. | 


the French army !—the fellow’s an impostor; I 


[Goes up to him and 


| graves of our fathers. 


when I desire that beneath the evergreen I myself 
Clever dog !—how | 


6 
& a : 
Pauline. And what a beautiful ring! Beauseant [to GLAvis.] Let us after, and 
Melnotte. You like the box—a trifle—interest- | pacify him; he evidently suspects something. 


Glavis. Yes!—but my diamond ring? 
Beauseant. And my box! We are over-taxed, 
| fellow-subject !—we must stop the supplies, and 
dethrone the Prince. 

Glavis. Prince!—he ought to be heir-appar- 
ent to King Stork! [Hxeunt into house, L. S. E. 

Madame Deschap. Dare I ask your highness 
to forgive my cousin’s insufferable vulgarity ? 

Pauline. Ob, yes!—you will forgive his manner 
for the sake of his heart. 

Melnotte. And for the sake of his cousin. Ah, 
madame, there is one comfort in rank—we are 
so sure of our position that we are not easily 
affronted. Besides, M. Damas has bought the 
right of indulgence from his friends, by never 
showing it to his enemies. 

Pauline. Ah! he is, indeed, as brave in action 
as he is rude in speech. He rose from the ranks 
to his present grade,—and in two years. 

Melnotte. In two years! two years, did you 
say ? 

Madame Deschap. {aside.| I don’t like leaving 
girls alone with their lovers; but with a Prince, 
it would be so ill-bred to be prudish! 

[Hxit into house, L. S. E. 

Melnotte. You can be proud of your connection 
with one who owes his position to merit,—not 
birth. 


Pauline. Why, yes; but still—— 
Melnotte. Still what, Pauline? 
Pauline. There is something glorious in the 


Heritage of Command. A man who has ancestors 

is like a Representative of the Past. 
Melnotte. True; but like other representa- 

tives, nine times out of ten he is a silent member. 


_Ah, Pauline! not to the Past, but to the Future, 


looks true nobility, and finds its blazon in poster- 
ity. 

Pauline. You say this to please me, who have 
no ancestors; but you, Prince, must be proud of 
so illustrious a race! 

Melnotte. No, no! I would not, were I fifty 
times a Prince, be a pensioner on the dead! I 
honor birth and ancestry when they are regarded 
as the incentives to exertion, not the title-deeds 
to sloth! I honor the laurels that overshadow the 
It is our fathers I emulate, 
have planted, my own ashes may repose! Dear- 
est, couldst thou but see with my eyes! 

Pauline. I cannot forego pride when I look on 
|thee, and think that thou lovest me. Sweet 
Prince, tell me again of thy palace by the Lake 
of Como; it isso pleasant to hear of thy splen- 
dors, since thou didst swear to me that they would 
be desolate withov’ Pauline; and when thou de- 
seribest them, it is with a mocking lip and a noble 
“scorn, as if custom had made thee disdain great- 
“ness. 

Melnotte. Nay, dearest, nay, if thou wouldst 

have me paint 
The home to which, could Love fulfill its prayers, 
This hand would lead thee, listen!* A deep vale 


* The reader will observe that Melnotte evades the request of 
Pauline. He proceeds to describe a home. which he does not say 
he possesses, but to which he would lead her, ‘could love Fulfill 
its prayers.’ This caution is intended as a reply to a sagaciocus 
critic, who censures the description because it is not an exact and 
prosaic inventory of the characteristics of the Lake of Como! 
When Melnotte, for instance, talks of birds, “ that syllable the 
name of Pauline” (by the way a literal translation from an Italian 
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-?Tis true I might not at the first been won, 


Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world, 
Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 
And whispering myrtles; glassing softest skies 
As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows, | 
As I would have thy fate! 

Pauline. My own dear love! 

Melnotte. A palace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage musical with birds 
Whose songs should syHable thy name! At noon) 
We sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 
Why earth could be unhappy, while the Heavens | 
Still left us youth and love! We’d have no 

friends 
That were not lovers; no ambition, save 
To excel them all in love; we’d read no books 
That were not tales of love—that we might smile 
To think how poorly eloquence of words 
Translates the poetry of hearts like ours! 
And when night came, amidst the breathless 
Heavens 
We'd guess what star should be our home when 
love 
Becomes immortal; while the perfumed light 
Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps, 
And every air was heavy with the sighs 
Of orange groves and music from sweet lutes, 
And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 
V’ the midst of roses !—Dost thou like the picture ? 
Pauline. Ob! as the bee upon the flower, I 
hang 
Upon the honey of thy eloquent tongue ! 
Am I not blest? And if I love too wildly, 
Who would not love thee, like Pauline ? 
Melnotte [bitterly.| Oh, false one! 
It is the Prince thou lovest, not the man; 
Tf. in the stead of luxury, pomp, and power, 
J had painted poverty, and toil, and care, 
Thou hadst found no honey on my tongue ;— 
Pauline, 
That is not love! 
Pauline. Thou wrongst me, cruel Prince! 


Save through the weakness of a flattered pride ; 
But now /—Oh! trust me,—couldst thou fall from 
power 
And sink— 
Melnotte. As low as that poor gardener’s son, 
Who dared to lift his eyes to thee ? 
Pauline. Even then, 
Methinks thou wouldst be only made more dear | 
By the sweet thought that I could prove how 
dee 
Is Pyne love! We are like the insects, caught 
By the poor glittering of a garish flame ! 
But oh, the wings once scorched,—the brightest 
star 
Lures us no more; and by the fatal light 
We cling till death! 
Melnotte. Angel! 
[Aside.] O conscience ! conscience! 
It must not be!—her love hath grown a torture 
Worse than her hate. I will at once to Beauseant, | 
And——ha! he comes.—Sweet love, one mo- 
ment leave me. 
T have business with these gentlemen—I—I 
Will forthwith join you. 
Pauline. Do not tarry long. 


/swore to thee to marry her! 


‘her—and this day! 


|execrate thee. 


[Exit into house, L. 8. E. 
oet), he is not thinking of ornithology, but probaply of the Arabian | 
Nights. He is venting the extravagant, but natural enthusiasm | 
of the poet and the lover. 


Enter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS from house, L.S.E. 
Melnotte. Release me from my oath,—I will not 


‘marry her! 
Beauseant. Then thou art perjured. 
Melnotte. No, I was not in my senses when I 


I was blind to all 
but her scorn !—deaf to all but my passion and 


my rage! Give me back my poverty and my 
honor. 
Beauseant. It is too late,—you must marry 


I have a story already 
coined, and sure to pass. current. This Damas 
suspects thee,—he will set the police to work; 
thou wilt be detected—Pauline will despise and 
Thou wilt be sent to the common 
jail as a swindler. 

Melnotte. Fiend! 

Beauseant. And in the heat of the girl’s resent- 
ment (you know of what resentment is capable) 
and the parents’ shame, she will be induced to 
marry the first that offers—even, perhaps, your 
humble servant. 

Meinotte. You! No! that were worse—for thou 
hast no mercy! I will marry her—I will keep 
my oath. Quick, then, with the damnable inven- 
tion thou art hatching ;—quick, if thou wouldst 
not have me strangle thee or myself. 

Glavis. What a tiger! Too fierce fora Prince! 
he ought to have been the Grand Turk. 

Beauseant. Enough—I will dispatch; be pre- 
pared. [Hzxeunt BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS into 
house, L. S. E. 


Enter DAMAS, from the house, L. 8. E., with two 
swords. 

Damas. Now then, sir, the ladies are no longer 

your excuse. I have brought you a couple of dic- 


tionaries: let us see if your highness can find out. 


the Latin for bilbo. 


Melnotte. Away, sir! I am in no humor for 
jesting. 

Damas. J see you understand something of the 
grammar; you decline the noun substantive 


“small sword” with great ease; but that won’t 
do—you must take a lesson in parsing. 

Melnotte. Fool! 

Damas. Sir, aman who calls me a fool insults 
the lady who bore me; there’s no escape for you 
—fight you shall, or— 

Melnotte. [u.] Oh, enough, enough !—take your 
ground. [Zhey fight; DAMAS is disarmed.— 
MELNOTTE takes up the sword and returns tt to 
DAMAS respectfully.| A just punishment to the 
brave soldier who robs the state of its best prop- 
erty—the sole right to his valor and his life! 

Damas. [R.] Sir, you fence exceedingly well; 
you must be aman of honor—I don’t care a jot 
whether you are a Prince; but aman who has 
carte and tierce at his fingers’ ends must be a gen- 
tleman. 

Melnotte. [aside.] Gentleman! Ay, I was a 
gentleman before I turned conspirator ; for honest 
men are the gentlemen of Nature! Colonel, they 
tell me you rose from the ranks. 


Damas. I did. 
Melnotte. And in two years? : 
Damas. It is true; that’s no wonder in our 


army at present. Why, the oldest General in the 
service is scarcely thirty, and we have some of 
two-and-twenty. 

Melnotte. Two-and-twenty ! 


i 
: 
i 
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Damas. Yes; inthe French army, now-a-days, your good husband is too mercantile in these mat- 
promotion is not a matter of purchase. We are ters. Monsieur Deschappelles, you hear his high- 
all heroes because we may be all Generals. We ness; we can arrange the settlements by proxy,— 
have no fear of the cypress, because we may all ’tis the way with people of quality. 
hope for the laurel. Mons. Deschap. but— 

Melnotte.. A General at two-and-twenty ! [Turn-| Madame Deschap. Hold your tongue! Don’t 
ing away|—Sir, I may ask you a favor one of these expose yourself! 
days. | Beauseant. Iwill bring the priest in a trice. 

Damas. Sir, I shall be proud to grant it. It Go in, all of you, and prepare; the carriage shall 
is astonishing how much I like a man after I’ve be at the door before the ceremony is over. 
fought with him. [Hides the swords, x. | Madame Deschap. Be sure there are six horses, 
BE . Ee te /Beauseant! You are very good to have forgiven 

nter MADAME and BEAUSEANT from house, | yg for refusing you; but, you see—a Prince! 

aes | Beauseant. And such a Prince! Madame, I 

Madame Deschap. Oh, Prince !—Prince !— cannot blush at the success of so illustrious a rival. 
eet do Lhear? You must fly,—you must quit | —[Aside.] Now will I follow them to the village | 
us 


! |—enjoy my triumph, and to-morrow—in the hour 
eee ; ib . = a rac of aoe pene oe oe I oe ee thou 
eauseant. Yes, Prince; read this letter, just wilt prefer even these arms to those e€ gar- 
received from my friend at rang a of ne sy | donane 50, [| Exit BEA cena 
rectory ; they are very suspicious of Princes, and) Madame Deschap. Come, Monsieur Deschap- 
ee a ae Hey Sy ee Petar, ets pe your arm to her highness that is to 
g introduced your highness at Lyons, be. 
my friend writes to me to say that you must quit Mons. Deschap. I don’t like doing business in 
the town immediately or you will be arrested,—) such a hurry—'tis not the way with the house of 
thrown into prison,—perhaps guillotined! Fly!) Deschappelles & Co. 
I will order horses to your carriage instantly. Fly) Madame Deschap. 'There now—you fancy you 
ty Marseilles; there you can take ship to Leg- are in the counting-house—don’t you? 
orn. [Pushes him to PAULINE. 
Madame Deschap. And what’s to become of _Meinotte. Stay,—stay, Pauline—one word. 
Pauline? Am I not to be a mother to a Princess, Have you no scruple—no fear? Speak—it is not 
after all? yet too late. 
; . | Pauline. When I loved thee, thy fate became 
inter’ PAULINE Ca ee igs es PELLES from mine. Triumph or danger—joy or sorrow—I am 
a ig by thy side. 
Pauline [throwing herself into MEuNorte’s| Damas. Well, well, Prince, thou art a lucky 
arms.) You must leave us !—Leave Pauline! man to be so loved. She is a good little girl in — 
Bee ; Not a mpent iS io be wasted. /spite of her foibles—make her as happy as if she 
a es oe Lap. will go to the magistrates, woe Ve to ee a Princess. [Slapping him on as 
— shoulder. tome, sir, I wish joy— — | 
Beauseant. Then he is lost; the magistrates, He wee zounds, I envy MGB tee 3 
pear lag. Nee = can pare his arrest. Melnotie. [who has stood apart in gloomy ab- | 
ae cnap. And shall I not be Princess straction.] Do you ?* 
Beauseant. Why not? There is only one thing i. Ss “ 
to be done:—send for the priest—let the mar- 
riage take place at once, and the Prince carry AS OT nls 
home a bride! | ScENE I.—The Exterior of the Golden Lion—Time 
Melnotte. sible ! id iain! Ace, is : s ae 
a s ae ae [Aside.] Villain! I twilight. The moon rises during the scene. ; 
pene me Sh lose my child ? Einter LANDLORD and his DAUGHTER from the 
eauseant. And gain a Princess. mn, L. D. F. 
Madame Deschap. Ob, Monsieur Beauseant / ! ! ! | 
you are so very k A ee se irae steht Mi sdb ne Dae pee pet I never shall | 
not to be selfish,—my daughter’s happiness is ailoacnee goes me iene "ed “ ae reas 
pike. She will go away, too, in a coach and See Ny mie ss netutiaies 2 eo 8 
six! | wa F 
; : Janet. And what airs the young lady giv 
1 . € gives | 
Pauline. Thou art here still—I cannot part herself! “Is this the best room you have young — 
from thee,—my heart will break. 2) «4 ies) ; 
: . | woman?” with such a toss of the head! 
Melnotte. But thou wilt not consent to this i j 
Fee re i cuswill. aot wed ee 4, Landlord. Well, get in, Janet, get in and see | 
) ) ed an outcast,—a to the supper; the servants must sup before they | 


fugitive. ; | 
Pauline. Ah! If thou art in danger, who. go back. [Hxeunt LANDLORD and JANET, L. D. F. 
should share it but Pauline! | *On the stage the following lines are added: 7 
Melnotte [aside.] Distraction!—If the earth ‘Do you? Wise judges are we of each other. 
| could swallow me! Woot wed ond bee: Be nome a so an the bond 
Mons. Deschap j Gently !—gently !'= The set- Away a will aor looe Period ee sia 
tlements—the contracts—my daughter’s dowry ! Like children in the dark, I dare not face 
Melnotte. The dowry! Iam not base enough | a ea at fran Gontpou ct aaa ae 
for that; no, not one farthing! ch My joy upon my brow-—I thank you, sir!» J 
RF | rts has ji » lange ~ , 
Beauseant [to MApAmE.] Noble fellow! Really, How ming would tnsWol wren fn Ge oc eye 
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Act III, Scene 1.] SD ae LA 


OF LYONS. 9 


Tinter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, R. 


Beauseant. You see our Princess is lodged at 
last-—one stage more, and she’ll be at her jour- 
ney’s end—the beautiful palace at the foot of the 
Alps !—ha! ha! 

Glavis. Faith, I pity the poor Pauline—espe- 
cially if she’s going to sup at the Golden Lion. 
[Makes a wry face.| I shall never forget that 
cursed ragout. 

Enter MELNOTTE from the inn, L. D. F. 

Beauseant. Your servant, my Prince; you 
reigned most worthily. I condole with you on 
your abdication. 
retinue are not very faithful servants. I think 
they will quit you at the moment of your fall—’tis 
the fate of greatness; but you are welcome to 


grandmother. 

Glavis. And the ring with which your grand- 
father, the Doge of Venice, married the Adriatic. 

IMelnotte. 
Say—have I kept my oath ? 

Beauseant. Most religiously. 

Melnotte. Then you have done with me and 
mine—away with you! 

Beauseant. How, knave? 

Melnotte. Look you, our bond is over. Proud 
conquerors that we are, we have won the victory 
over a simple girl—compromised her honor—em- 
bittered her life—blasted, in their very blossoms, 
all the flowers of her youth. This is your tri- 

| umph,—it is my shame! [Turns to BEAUSEANT. ] 
Enjoy that triumph, but not in my sight. I was 
| hor betrayer—I am her protector! Cross but her 
path—one word of scorn, one look of insult—nay, 


teach thee that bitter word thou hast graven eter- 
nally in this heart—Repentance ! 


Beauseant. His highness is most grandilo- 
quent. 
Melnotte. Highness me no more! Beware! 


Remorse has made me anew being. Away with 
you! ‘There is danger in me—away ! 

Glavis [aside.| He’s an awkward fellow to 
deal with; come away, Beauseant. 

Beauseant. 1 know the respect due to rank. 
Adieu, my Prince. 
Yet hold—I promised you 200 louis on your wed- 
ding-day ; here they are. 

Melnotte {dashing the purse to the ground.] I 
gave you revenge, I did not sell it. Take up your 
silver, Judas; take it. Aye, it is fit you should 
learn to stoop. 

Beauseant. You will beg my pardon for this 

‘some day. [Aside to GLAvVIS.] Come to my 
chateau—I shall return hither to-morrow to learn 
how Pauline likes her new dignity. 


[Hxeunt BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, R. 
Melnotte. ‘Thank heaven I had no weapon, or 


say? where turn? : 
very boors within—[Laughter from the inn. | 
S’death, if even in this short absence the exposure 
should have chanced! I will call her. We will 
go hence. I have already sent one T can trust to 


2 
2 


Tam afraid that your highness’ | 


your fine clothes—also the diamond snuff-box, | 
which Louis the XIV gave to your great-great- | 


Have I kept my oath, gentlemen ? | 


but one quiver of that mocking lip, and I will, 


Any commands at Lyons! 


Melmotte. Are you not gone yet? 

Beauseant. Your highness’ most obedient, 
most faithful— | 
- Glavis. And most humble servants. Ha! ha!) 


T Should have slain them. Wretch! what can T| 
On all sides mockery—the | 


|my mother’s house; there, at least, none can in- 

‘sult her agony—gloat upon her shame! There 

alone must she learn what a villain she has sworn 
[As he turns to the door, 


to love. 


| Enter PAULINE from the inn, L. Di F. 


| Pauline. Ab, my Lord, what a place! Ineyer 
saw such rude people. ‘They stare and wink so. 
I think the very sight of a Prince, though he 
| travels incognito, turns their honest heads. What 
a pity the carriage should break down in such a 
| spot !—you are not well—the drops stand on your 
brow—your hand is feverish. 

_Melnotte. Nay, it is but a passing spasm; the 
air— 

Pauline. Is not the soft air of your native south— 

[ Pause. 
How pale he is—indeed thou art not well. 
Where are our people? I will call them. 

Melnotte. Hold! I—I am well! 

Pauline. Thou art !—Ah! now I know it. 
Thou fanciest, my kind Lord—I know thou dost— 
Thou fanciest these rude walls, these rustic gos- 

sips, 
Brick’d floors, sour wine, coarse viands, vex Paul- 
ine; 
And so they might; but thou art by my side, 
And I forget all else ! 
| Enter LANDLORD from D. F., the servants peeping 
and laughing over his shoulder. 


Landlord. My Lord—your highness— 
Will your most noble excellency choose— 


Melnotte. Begone, sir ! 
| [Lait LANDLORD, laughing. 
| Pauline. How could they have learn’d thy 
rank ? 


One’s servants are so vain !—nay, let it not 
Chafe thee, sweet Prince !—a few short days, and 


"we 

Shall see thy palace by its lake of silver, 

And—nay, nay, spendthrift, is thy wealth of 

smiles 

' Already drained, or dost thou play the miser ? 

Melnotte. Thine eyes would call up smiles in 
deserts, fair one ! 

| Let us escape these rustics. Close at hand 

There is a cot, where I have bid prepare 

Our evening lodgment—a rude, homely roof, 

But honest—where our welcome will not be 

| Made torture by the vulgar eyes and tongues 

That are as death to Love! A heavenly night! 

The wooing air and the soft moon invite us. 

‘Wilt walk? I pray thee, now—I know the path, 

| Aye, every inch of it ! 

Pauline. What, thou! methought 

Thou wert a stranger in these parts. Ah! truant, 

‘Some village beauty lured thee ;—thou art now 

Grown constant. 


Melnotte. Trust me. 
Pauline. Princes are so changeful ! 
| Melnotte. Come, dearest, come. 
Pauline. Shall Inot call our people to light us ? 


Melnotte. Heaven will lend its stars for torches ! 
It is not far. 


Pauline. The night breeze chills me. 
Melnotte. Nay, 


‘Let me thus mantle thee; it is not cold. 

| Pauline. Never, beneath thy smile. 

Melnotte {aside.] Oh, Heaven! forgive me! 
[Exeunt, R. 
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+ 


> 
+ 
ScENE II.—MELNorte’s Cottage. WIDOW bustling Steals through the mists of alabaster lamps, 
about. A table spread for supper. ‘And every air is Hee with me sighs ead be 
-- R Hi five a A at. He Of orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, + 
was ae ee tear raat ae hee Sag And murmurs of low fountains, that gush forth” ¢ 
it, to say he would be here almost immediately. She ? tenet of roses! Dost thou hke the pic- : 
must have loved him well indeed, to have forgotten, Y*  . re ; 
his birth; for though he was introduced to her in 7/és eee bridal home, ae ee oe ree oom! 3 
disguise, he is too honorable not to have revealed 0 fool! O set q ae hes sO ; an 
to her the artifice which her love only could for- The Dye and the jeer ot every tongue | 
give. Well, I do not wonder at it; for though In Lyons! Hast thou in thy heart one touch 
my son is not a Prince, he ought to be one, and. Of human kindness? If thou hast, why, kill me 
ar) ea lent ae ood en [Knock at the D. in P. And save thy wife from madness. No, it cannot, 
Ah! here they are. ‘It cannot be! this is some horrid dream: 
; : ji shall wake soon. [Touching him.] Art flesh? 
Enter MELNOTTE and PAULINE from D. in F. | art man? or but 
Widow. Oh, my boy, the pride of my heart!— The shadows seen in sleep? Itis tooreal. | 
welcome, welcome! I beg pardon, ma’am, but I What have I done to thee? how sinn’d against 
do love him so! | thee, 
Pauline. Good woman, I really—Why, Prince, That thou shouldst crush me thus? 
what is this?—does the old woman know you?! Melnotte. Pauline! by pride, 
Oh! I guess you have done her some service; Angels have fallen ere thy time; by pride— 
+ 
| 
¢ 
+ 


another proof of your kind heart, is it not? | That sole alloy of thy most lovely mould— 
Melnotte. Of my kind heart, aye. | The evil spirit of a bitter love ’ 
Pauline. So, you know the Prince? And a revengeful heart had power upon thee ; 
Widow. Know him, madame ?—ah, I begin to From my first years, my soul was fill’d with thee; 
fear it is you who know him not! | I saw thee, midst the flowers the lowly boy 


Pauline. Do you think she is mad? Can we Tended, unmarked by thee, a spirit of bloom, 

stay here, my Lord? I think there is something And joy, and freshness, as if Spring itself 

very wild about her. | Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape! 
Melnotte. Madame, I—no, I cannot tell her! I saw thee! and the passionate heart of man 

My knees knock together: what a coward is a Enter’d the breast of the wild-dreaming boy ; 

man who has lost his honor! Speak to her— And from that hour I grew—what to the last 

speak to her—[to his mother|—tell her that—oh, I shall be—thine adorer! Well! this love, 

Heaven, that I were dead! Vain, frantic, guilty if thou wilt, became 
Pauline. How confused he looks !—this strange’ A fountain of ambition and bright hope; 

place—this woman—what can it mean? I half I thought of tales that by the winter hearth 

suspect—Who are you, madame ?—who are you? Old gossips tell—how maidens, sprung from 

can’t you speak? are you struck dumb ? | kings, 
Widow. Claude, you have not deceived her Have stoop’d from their high sphere! how Love, 

—ah, shame upon you! I thought that, before like Death, 

you went to the altar she was to have known all?) Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Pauline. All! what? My blood freezes in my Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 

veins! In the soft palace of a fairy Future! 
Widow.—Poor lady !—dare I tell her, Clande? My father died; and I, the peasant-born, 

[MELNOTTE makes a sign of assent.] Know you, Was my own lord. Then did I seek to rise 

not then, madame, that this young man is of poor Out of the prison of my mean estate ; 

though honest parents? Know you not that you) And, with such jewels as the exploring mind 

are wedded to my son, Claude Melnotte ? Brings from the caves of knowledge, buy my 
Pauline. Your son! hold! hold! do not speak ransom 

to me. [Approaches MELNOTTE, and lays her hand From those twin jailers of a daring heart— 

on his arm.] Is this a jest? Isit? I know itis: Low Birth and iron Fortune. Thy bright image, 

only speak—one word—one look—one smile. I Glass’d in my soul, took all the hues of glory, 
cannot believe—I who loved thee so—I cannot be- | And lured me on to those inspiring toils 
lieve that thou art such a No, I will not) By which man masters men! 


wrong thee by a harsh word; speak! A midnight student o’er the dreams of sages, 
Melnotte. Leave us; have pity on her, on me; For thee I sought to borrow from each Grace, 
leave us. And every Muse, such attributes as lend 


Widow. Oh, Claude! that I should live to see Ideal charms to Love. I thought of thee, 
thee bowed by shame! thee of whom I was so/ And Passion taught me poesy—of thee? 
proud! [H#xit W1pow, by the staircase, R. U. E. | And on the painter’s canvas grew the life 


Pauline. Her son! her son! Of beauty—Art became the shadow 
Melnotte. Now, Op hear me. Of the dear starlight of thy haunting eyes! 
Pauline. Hear thee - Men called me vain, some mad—I heeded not, | 
Aye, speak. Her son‘ have fiends a parent?) But still toil’d on, hoped on, for it was sweet, 
Speak, If not to win, to feel more worthy thee ! 
Tha Loh ae st silence curses. Speak! Pauline. Has he a magic to exorcise hate ? 
Lelnotte. No, curse me: | Melnotte. At last, in one mad hour, I « 
Thy curse would blast me less than thy forgive- | pour é bela eas ee 
ness. ; wales} The thoughts that burst their channels into song, |¢ 
Pauline (laughing wildly.] “This is thy palace And sent them to thee—such a tribute, lady, = iz 
whence the perfumed light _As beauty rarely scorns, even from the meanest. if 
+ 
+. 
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The name—appended by the burning heart 
| That long’d to show its idol what bright things 
_ It had created—yea, the enthusiast’s name 
That should have been thy triumph, was thy 
scorn ! 
¢ That very hour—when passion, turned to wrath, 
- Resembled hatred most; when thy disdain 
_ Made my whole soul a chaos—in that hour 
The tempters found me a revengetul tool 
_ For their revenge! Thou hadst trampled on the 
| worm, 
It turned and stung thee! 
___ Pauline. Love, sir, hath no sting. 
What was the slight of a poor, powerless girl, 
To the deep wrong of this most vile revenge! 
Oh, how I loved this man! a serf! a slave! 
Melnotte. Hold, lady! No, not slave! Despair 
is free! 
I will not tell thee of the throes, the struggles, 
The anguish, the remorse! No, let it pass! 
And let me come to such most poor atonement 
Yet in my power. Pauline! 


[Approaching her with great emotion, and about 
to take her hand. | 
Pauline. No, touch me not! 
I know my fate. You are, by law, my tyrant ; 


And I—oh, Heaven! a peasant’s wife! Ill 
work, 

Toil, drudge; do what thou wilt; but touch me 
not ; 


Let my wrongs make me sacred ! 
Melnotte. Do not fear me. 
Thou dost not know me, madame: at the altar 
My vengeance ceased, my guilty oath expired. 
Henceforth no image of some marbled saint, 
Niched in cathedral’s aisles, is hallowed more 
From the rude hand of sacrilegious wrong. : 
I am thy husband; nay, thou needst not shud- 
der; 
Here, at thy feet, I lay a husband’s rights. 
A marriage thus unholy—unfulfilled— 
A bond of fraud—is, by the laws of France, 
Made yoid and null. To-night, then, sleep—in 
peace. 
To-morrow, pure and virgin as this morn 
I bore thee, bathed in blushes, from the altar, 
Thy father’s arms shall take thee to thy home. 
The law shall do thee justice, and restore 
Thy right to bless another with thy love. 
And when thou art happy, and hast half forgot 
Him who so loved—so wrong’d thee, think at 
least 
Heaven left some remnant of the angel still 
In that poor peasant’s nature! 
Ho! my mother ! 
Wuipow comes down stairs, R. U. E. 
Conduct this lady—(she is not my wife, 
She is our guest, our honored guest, my mo- 
ther)— 
To the poor chamber where the sleep of virtue 
Never, beneath my father’s honest roof, 
F’en villains dared to mar! Now, lady, now, 
I think thou wilt believe me. Go, my mother! 
Widow. She is not thy wife! 
Melnotte. Wush! hush! for mercy’s sake 
Speak not, but go. 
[ WIDOW 
Melnotte [sinking down.] All angels bless 
guard her! 


ascends the stairs, R. U. E. 
and 


TABLEAU. 
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ScENE I.— The Cottage as before — MELNOTTE 
seated Lefore a table—writing implements, etc. 
—Day breaking. 


| Melmotte. Hush, hush!—she sleeps at last !— 
thank Heaven, for awhile she forgets even that I 
live! Her sobs, which have gone to my heart the 
whole long desolate night, have ceased !—all calm 
/—all still! I will go now; I will send this letter 
to Pauline’s father—when he arrives, I will place 
\in his hands my own consent to the divorce, and 
‘then, O France! my country! accept among thy 
protectors, thy defenders—the peasant’s son! 
|Our country is less proud than custom, and does 


the poor man! 


Wipow comes down stairs, R. U. E. 


| Widow. My son, thou hast acted ill, but sin 
brings its own punishment. In the hour of thy 
remorse, it is not for a mother to reproach thee. 

Melnotte. What is past is past. 


pent and the energy to atone. Thou shalt be 
‘proud of thy son, yet; meanwhile remember this 
poor lady has been grievously injured. For the 
sake of thy son’s conscience, respect, honor, bear 
with her. If she weep, console; if she chide, be 
silent! ’Tis but a little while more; I shall send 
an express fast as horse can speed to her father. 
|Farewell! I shal) return shortly. 

Widow. It is the only course left to thee; 
thou wert led astray, but thou art not hardened. 
Thy heart is right still, as ever it was, when in 
thy most ambitious hopes, thou wert never 
‘ashamed of thy poor mother ! 
| Melnotte. Ashamed of thee! 
‘dure, yet live, yet hope, it is only because I 
‘would not die till I have redeemed the noble heri- 
tage I have lost—the heritage I took unstained 
from thee and my dead father—a proud con- 
science and an honest name. I shall win them back 
| yet; Heaven bless you. Exit D. in ¥. 
| Widow. My dear Claude! how my heart bleeds 
| for him. 


| 


PAULINE looks down from above, and, after a 
pause, descends. 


Pauline. Not here! he spares me that pain at 
least! so far he is considerate—yet the place seems 
still more desolate without him. Oh that I could 
hate him! the gardener’s son! and yet how nobly 
he—no—no—no, I will not be so mean a thing as 
to forgive him! 

Widow. Good morning, madame; I would have 
waited on you if I had known you were stirring. 
| Pauline. It is no matter, ma’am; your son’s 
‘wife ought to wait on herself. 
Widow. My son’s wife! Let not that thought 


| your divorce. 
sinile again. There are maidens in this village, 
young and fair, madame, who may yet console him. 
'" Pauline. I dare say—they are very welcome ; 
-and when the divorce is got, he will marry again. 
‘Iam sure I hope so.’ [| Weeps. 


Widow. We could have married the richest 
but his | 
head was turned, poor child! he could think of 


| nothing but you. 
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girl in the province, if he had pleased it; 


[ Weeps. 


‘not refuse the blood, the heart, the right hand of | 


There is a | 
\future left to all men who have the virtue to re- | 


No, if I yet en- | 


“vex you, madame—he tells me that you will have | 
And I hope I shall live to see him | 
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| loved—loved me, then ? 
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Pauline. Don’t weep, mother ! 
Widow. Ab, he has behaved very ill, I know; | 


but love is so headstrong in the young. Don’t 
weep, madame. 
Pauline. So, as you was saying—¢o on. 
Widow. Oh, I cannot excuse him, ma’am; he) 
was not in his right senses. | 
Pauline. But he always—always— [sobbing] | 


Widow. He thought of nothing else; see here 
—he learnt to paint, that he might take your like- | 
ness. [Uncovers the picture.| But that’s all over | 
now; I trust you have cured him of his folly. But, | 
dear heart, you have had no breakfast! 


Pauline. I can’t take anything—den’t trouble | 
yourself. 
Widow. Nay, madame, be persuaded ; a little | 


coffee will refresh you. Our milk and eggs are) 
excellent. I will get out Claude’s coffee-cup—it | 
is of real Sevre; he saved up all his money to buy 
it three years ago, because the name of Pauline | 
was inscribed on it. | 

Pauline. Three years ago! Poor Claude!) 
Thank you, I think I will have some coffee. Oh, | 
if he were but a poor gentleman, even a merchant; | 
but a gardener’s son! and what a home! Oh, no, 
it is too dreadful! [They seat themselves at the | 
table. BEAUSEANT opens the lattice and looks in ¥. | 

Beauseant. So—so—the coast is clear! I saw 
Claude in the lane; I shall have an excellent op- 
portunity. 

[Shuts the lattice and knocks at the D. in F. | 

Pauline [starting.] Canit be my father? He 
has not sent for him yet? No, he cannot be in: 
such a hurry to get rid of me. 

Widow. It is not time for your father to arrive 
yet; it must be some neighbor. 

Pauline. Don’t admit any one. 

[| Wrpow opens the D. in F. 


BEAUSEANT pushes her aside and enters. 


Ah! Heavens! that hateful Beauseant ! 
is indeed bitter. 

Beauseant. Good morning, madame! Oh, Wid- 
ow, your son begs you will have the goodness to 
go to him in the village—he wants to speak to you 
on particular business; you'll find him at the inn, 
or the grocer’s shop, or the baker’s, or at some 
other friend’s of your family—make haste ! 

Pauline. Don’t leave me, mother! don’t leave | 
me! 

Beauseant [with great respect.| Be not alarmed, 
madame. Believe me your friend, your servant. 

Pauline. Sir, I have no fear of you, even in, 
this house! Go, niadame, if your son wishes it; I) 
will not contradict his commands whilst at least 
he has still the right to be obeyed. 

Widow. I don’t understand this; however, I 
shan’t be long gone. [Hxit, D. in F. 

Pauline. Sir, I divine the object of your visit— 
you wish to exult in the humiliation of one who 
humbled you. Be it so; Iam prepared to endure 
all—even your presence ! | 

Beauseant. You mistake me, Madame Pauline, 
you mistake me! Icome to lay my fortune at. 
your feet. You must already be clisenchanted 


This, 


with this impostor; these walls are not worthy to. 
be hallowed by your beauty! Shall that form be. 
clasped in the arms of a base-born peasant? Be- 
loved, beautiful Pauline! fly with me—my carriage 
waits without. I will bear you to a home more’ 
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[Act IV, Scene 1. 


meet for your reception. Wealth, luxury, station, 
all shall yet be yours. I forget your past disdain, 
T remember only your beauty and my unconquer- 
able love! 

Pauline. Sir, leave this house—it is humble: 
but a husband’s roof, however lowly, is, in the 
eyes of God and man, the temple of a wife’s hon- 
or! Know that I would rather starve—yes! with 


| him who has betrayed me, than accept your law- 


ful hand, even were you the Prince whose name 
he bore! Go! 

Beauseant. 
yet? 

Pauline. Sir, what was pride in prosperity, in 
affliction becomes virtue. 

Beauseant. Look round: these rugged floors— 
these homely walls—this wretched struggle of 
poverty for comfort—think of this! and contrast 
with such a picture the refinement, the luxury, 
the pomp that the wealthiest gentleman of Lyons 
offers to the loveliest lady. Ah! hear me! 

Pauline. Oh, my father! why did I leave you? 
why am I thus friendless? Sir, you see before you 
a betrayed, injured, miserable woman! respect 
her anguish ! 


What, is not your pride humbled 


MELNOTTE opens the D. in F., and silently pauses 
at the threshold. 


Beauseant. No! let me rather thus console it; 
let me snatch from those lips one breath of that 
fragrance which never should be wasted on the 
low churl, thy husband. 

Pauline. Help! Claude! Claude! Have I no 
protector ? 

Beauseant. Be silent! [showing a pistol.] See, 
I do not come unprepared, even for violence. I 
will brave all things—thy husband and all his race 
—for thy sake. Thus, then, I clasp thee! 

Melnotte [dashing him to the other end of the 
sage) Pauline—look up, Pauline! thou art 
safe. 

Beauseant [leveling his pistol.1 
insult a man of my birth, ruffian ? 

Pauline. Oh, spare him—spare my husband! 
Beauseant—Claude—no—no ! (faints. 

Melnotte. Miserable trickster! shame upon you! 
brave devices to terrify a woman! coward—you | 
tremble—you have outraged the laws—you know 
that your weapon is harmless—you have the cour- 
age of the mountebank, not the bravo! Pauline, 
there is no danger. 

Beauseant. I wish thou wert a gentleman—as 
it is, thou art beneath me. Good day, andahap- | 
py honey-moon. [Aside.] I will not die till I am 


Dare you thus 


avenged. [Exit BEAUSEANT, D. in F. 
Melnotte. I hold her in these arms—the last 
embrace ! 


Never, ah, never more shall this dear head 

Be pillowed on the heart that should have shel- 
ter’d 

And has betray’d! 
wretch ! 

No scorn on that pale lip forbids me now! 

One kiss—so ends all record of my crime! 

It is the seal upon the tomb of Hope, 


Soft—soft !—one kiss—poor 


_By which, like some lost, sorrowing angel, sits 


Sad Memory evermore. She breathes— she moves; 
She wakes to scorn, to hate, but not to shudder 
Beneath the touch of my abhorred love. 

[Places her on a seat. 
There—we are strangers now ! 
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Pauline. All gone—all calm— 
Is every thing a dream? thou art safe, unhurt— 
I do not love thee ; but—but I am a woman, 
And—and—no blood is spilt ? 

Melnotte. No, lady, no; 
My guilt has not deserved so rich a blessing 
As even danger in thy cause. 


Enter Wipow, from dD. in v. 


Widow. My son, I have been everywhere in 
search of you; why did you send for me ? 

Melnotte. 1 did not send for you. 

Widow. No! but I must tell you your express 
has returned. 

Melnotte. So soon! impossible ! 

Widow. Yes, he met the lady’s mother and 
father on the road; they were going into the coun- 
try ona visit. Your messenger says that Monsieur 
Deschappelles turned almost white with anger 
when he read your letter. 
most immediately. Oh, Claude, Claude! what 
will they do to you? Howl tremble! Ah, mad- 
ame! do not let them injure him—if you knew 
how he doated on you! 

Pauline. 
afraid ;—my father! how shall I meet him? how 
go back to Lyons? the scoff of the whole city! 
Cruel, cruel Claude! [In great agitation. ] 
you have acted most treacherously. 

Melnotte. I know it, madame. 


Pauline. [aside.] If he would but ask me to for- | 


give him !—I never can forgive you, sir! 

Meinotte. Inever dared to hope it. 

Pauline. But you are my husband now, and I 
have sworn to—to love you, sir. 

Melnotte. ‘That was under a false belief, mad- 
ame; Heaven and the laws will release you from 
your vow. 

Pauline. He will drive me mad! If he were 
but less proud—if he would but ask me to remain 
—hark, hark! I hear the wheels of the carriage 
—Sir—Claude, they are coming; have you no 
word to say ere it is too late —quick—speak ! 

Melnotie. can only congratulate you on your 
release. Behold your parents! 


Enter MONSIEUR and MADAME DESCHAPPELLES 
and COLONEL DAMAS, D. in F. 


Mons. Deschap. My child—my child! 

Madame Deschap. Oh, my poor Pauline !—what 
a villainous hovel this is! Old woman, get me a 
chair—I shall faint—I certainly shall. What will 
the world say? Child, you have been a fool! A 
mother’s heart is easily broken. 

Damas. Ha, ha!—most noble Prince—I am 
sorry to see a man of your quality in such a condi- 
tion; I am afraid your highness will go to the 
House of Correction. 

Melnotte. Taunt on, sir—I spared you when you 
were unarmed—I am unarmed now. A man who 
has no excuse for crime is indeed defenseless. 

Damas. There’s something fine in the rascal, 
after all! 

Mons. Deschap. Where is the impostor! Are 
you thus shameless, traitor? Can you brave the 
presence of that girl’s father ! 

Melnotte. Strike me, if it please you—you are 
her father ! 

Pauline. Sir—sir, for my sake ;—whatever his 
guilt, he has acted nobly in atonement. 

Madame Deschap. Nobly! Are you mad, 


They will be here al- | 


Injure him! no, ma’am, be not! 


Sir, | 
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girl? I have no patience with you—to disgrace 
| your family thus! Nobly! Oh, you abominable, 
hardened, pitiful, mean, ugly villain! 


| Damas. Ugly! Why, he was beautiful, yester- 
day. 
Pauline. Madame, this is his roof, and he is 


my husband. Respect your daughter, and let 
blame fall alone on her. 

Madame Deschap. You--you—oh, I’m choking. 
| Mons. Deschap. Sir, it were idle to waste re- 
proach upon a conscience like yours—you re- 
nounce all pretensions to the person of this lady? 
_ Melnotte. Ido. [Gives a paper.] Here is my 
/consent to a divorce—imy full confession of the 
fraud, which annuls marriage. Your daughter 
has been foully wronged—I grant it, sir; but her 
own lips will tell you, that from the hour in which 
she crossed this threshold, I returned to my own 
station, and respected hers. Pure and inviolate 
as when yestermorn you laid your hand upon her 


For myself—I deliver you forever from my pres- 
ence. An outcast and a criminal, I seek some 
distant land, where I may mourn my sin, and 
pray for your daughter’s peace. Farewell—fare- 
_ well to you all, forever! 
| Widow. Claude, Claude, you will not leave 
your poor mother! Ske does not disown you in 
| your sorrow—no, not even in your guilt. No di- 
| vorce can separate a mother from her son. 

Pauline. This poor widow teaches me my duty. 
No, mother, no—for you are now my mother also! 
/—nor should any law, human or divine, separate 
\the wife from her husband’s sorrows. Claude, 
Claude—all is forgotten—forgiven—I am thine 
forever ! 

Madame Deschap. What do I hear?—Come 
away, or never see my face again. 
| Mons. Deschap. Pauline, we never betrayed 
_you—will you forsake us for him ? 


you will forgive him, too; we will live together— 
he shall be your son. 
Mons. Deschap. Never! 


Cling to him and 
forsake your parents ! 


‘rich the dishonest man. 


Pauline. And you would have a wife enjoy 
luxury while a husband toils! Claude, take me; 
thou canst not give me wealth, titles, station—but 
thou canst give me a true heart. I will work for 
‘thee, tend thee, bear with thee, and never, never 
Shall these lips reproach thee for the past. 


Damas. Yl be hanged if ’'m not going to 
plubber! 
| Melnotte. This is the heaviest blow of all!— 


What a heart I have wronged! 


of a holier love than mine. 
love and mercy ! your memory shall lead me back 
| to virtue! The husband of a being so beautiful in 
‘her noble and sublime tenderness may be poor— 
may be low-born—(there is no guilt in the decrees 
of Providence !)—but he should be one who can 
look thee in the face without a blush,—to whom 


‘thy love does not bring remorse,—who can fold | 


thee to his heart and say,—“ Here there is no de- 
ceit !”—I am not that man! 

Damas [aside to MELNOTTE.] Thou art a noble 
fellow, notwithstanding, and wouldst make an 
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head and blessed her, I yield her back to you. | 


Pauline [going back to her father.| Oh, no! but | 


His home shall be yours— | 
his fortune yours—his fate yours; the wealth I | 
have acquired by honest industry shall never en- | 


Do not fear me, | 
sir; I am not at all hardened—lI will not rob her | 
Pauline! angel of | 


+ 
++ 
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| ; : c 
excellent soldier. Serve in my regiment. Ihave upon this point; you will only chafe him. Any 
had a letter from the Directory—our young Gen- | commands, General? 

"eral takes the command of the army in Italy; Iam Damas. None. Good day to you. 
to join him at Marseilles—I will depart this day [Exeunt Second and Third OFFICERS, R. 
if thou wilt go with me. _ Damas. Our comrades are very inquisitive. 
Melnotte. It is the favor I would have asked Poor Morier is the subject of a vast deal of curi- 
thee, if Ihad dared. Place me wherever a foe is osity. 
most dreaded,—wherever France most needs a) First Officer. Say interest, rather, General. 
life! ‘His constant melancholy,—the loneliness of his 
Damas. There shall not be a forlorn hope habits,—his daring valor,—his brilliant rise in the 
without thee ! profession, —your friendship and the favors of the 
Melnotte. There is my hand! Mother! your Commander-in-Chief,—all tend to make him as 
blessing. I shali see you again,—a better man/ much the matter of gossip as of admiration. But 
than a Prince,—a man who has bought the right where is he, General? I have missed him all the 
to high thoughts by brave deeds. And thou! morning. ; 4 : 
thou! so wildly worshiped, so guiltily betrayed,— | Damas. Why, Captain, I'll let you into a 
all is not yet lost!—for thy memory, at least, secret. My young friend has come with me to 
must be mine till death! If I live, the name of Lyons, in hopes of finding a miracle. 
him thou hast once loved shall not rest dis-| First Officer. A miracle! 
honored; if I fall, amidst the carnage and the Damas. Yes, a miracle! 
roar of battle, my soul will fly back to thee, and constant woman. 
Love shall share with death my last sigh! More Jirst Officer. Oh!—an affair of love! 
—more would I speak to thee!—to pray!—to| Damas. Exactly so. No sooner did he enter 
bless! But, no!—when I am less unworthy I will | Lyons than he waved his hand to me, threw him- 
utter it to Heaven!—I cannot trust myself to— self from his horse, and is now, I warrant, asking 


{Act V, Scene 1. 


In other words,—a 
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[Turning to DESCHAPPELLES.] Your pardon, 
sir ;—they are my last words—Farewell! 
[Hxit, D. m F. 

Damas. 
thank me for this. [Hxit, D. in F. 

Pauline [starting from her father’s arms. | 
Claude, Claude !—my husband! 

Mons. Deschap. You have a father still! 

TABLEAU. 


POE A 
ScENE I. The Streets of Lyons. 
[Zwvo years and a half from the date of Act LV.] 
Enter First, Second and Third OFFICERS, L. 


First Officer. Well, here we are at Lyons, with. 
gallant old Damas: it is his native place. | 
Second Officer. Yes! he has gained a step in 
the army since he was here last. ‘The Lyonnese 
ought to be very proud of stout General Damas. | 
Third Ojicer. Promotion is quick in the French 
army. This mysterious Morier,—the hero of) 
Lodi, and the favorite of the Commander-in- | 
chief,—has risen to a Colonel’s rank in two years 
and a half. | 
Enter DAMAS, as a General, L. | 


| 

Damas. Good morrow, gentlemen ; I hope you. 
will amuse yourselves during our short stay in 
Lyons. It is a fine city; improved since I left it. | 
Ah! it is a pleasure to grow old,—when the years | 
that bring decay to ourselves do but ripen the 
prosperity of our country. You have not met) 
with Morier? | 

Irirst Officer. No: we were just speaking of 
him. 
econd Officer. Pray, General, can’t you tell us’ 
who this Morier really is? 

Damas. 1s?—why, a Colonel in the Frencharmy. 

Third Oficer. True. But what was he at first? 

Damas. At first ?—Why, a baby in long clothes, | 
I suppose. 

LIrirst Officer. 
eral. 

Second Officer [to Third.| The General is sore. 


Ha !—ha !—Ever facetious, Gen- 


I will go after him,-—France will | 


‘No, thank heaven! 
widows, not wives. 


every one, who can know anything about the 
‘matter, whether a certain lady is still true to a 
‘certain gentleman! 

First Officer. Success to him!—and of that 
success there can be no doubt. The gallant Colo- 
{nel Morier, the hero of Lodi, might make his 
choice out of the proudest families in France. 

Damas. Oh, if pride be a recommendation, 
the lady and her mother are most handsomely en- 
|dowed. By the way, Captain, if you should 
/chance to meet with Morier, tell him he will find 
ime at the hotel. 
| First Officer. I will, General. [Hxit, R. 
| Damas. Now will 1 go to the Deschappelles, 
‘and make a report to my young Colonel. Ha! by 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo—here comes Monsieur 
Beauseant ! 


Enter BEAUSEANT, R. 


Good morrow, Monsieur Beauseant ! 
it with you? 

Beauseant [aside.| Damas! that is unfortu- 
nate ;—if the Italian campaign should have filled 
his pockets, he may seek to baffle me in the mo- 
ment of my victory. [Aloud.] Your servant, 
General, —tor such, I think, is your new distinction. 
Just arrived in Lyons ? 

Damas. Not an hour ago. Well, how go on 
the Deschappelles? Have they forgiven you in 
that affair of young Meclnotte? You had some 
hand in that notable device,—eh ? 

Beauseant. Why, less than you think for! 
The fellow imposed upon me. I have set it all 
right now. What has become of him? He could 
not have joined the army, after all. There is no 
such name in the books. 

Damas. I know nothing about Melnotte. As 
you say, I never heard the name in the Grand 
Army. 


How fares 


Beauseant. Hem !—you are not married, Gen- 
eral? 
Damas. Do I look like a married man, sir ?— 


My profession is to make 


Beauseant. 


a Peans You must have gained much booty 
in Italy! 


Pauline will be your heiress—eh ? 
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Damas. Booty! Not I! Heiress to what?) Damas. The man who sets his heart upon a 
Two trunks and a portmanteau,—four horses,— | woman 
three swords,—two suits of regimentals and six | Is a chameleon, and doth feed on air: 
pair of white leather inexpressibles! A pretty From air he takes his colors, holds his life,— 
fortune for a young lady ! | Changes with every wind,—grows lean or fat ; 
Beauseant [aside.] ‘Then allis safe! [Aloud.] Rosy with hope, or green with jealousy, 
Ha! ha! Is that really all your capital, General | Or pallid with despair—just as the gale 
Damas? Why, I thought Italy had been a second Varies from north to south—from heat to cold! 
Mexico to you soldiers. | Oh, woman! woman! thou shouldst have few sins 
Damas. Alla toss-up, sir. I was not one of Of thine own to answer for! Thou art the author 
the lucky ones! My friend Morier, indeed, saved Of such a book of follies in a man, 
something handsome. But our Commander-in- That it would need the tears of all the angels 
Chief took care of him, and Morier is a thrifty, | To blot the record out ! 
economical dog,—not like the rest of us soldiers, | Enter MELNOTTE, pale and agitated, R. 
who spend our money carelessly, as if it were our | I need not tell thee! Thou hast heard— 
blood. Melnotte. 'The worst! 
Beauseant. Well, it is-no matter! I do not) I have! 
want fortune with Pauline. And youmust know, Damas. Be cheered; others are as fair as she 


ny 


| General Damas, that your fair cousin has at length | is ! i 
consented to reward my long and ardent, attach-  Melnotte. Others !—the world is crumbled at 
ment. | my feet— 
Damas. You! the devil! Why, she is already She was my world: filled up the whole of being— 
married. ‘There is no divorce. ‘Smiled in the sunshine—walk’d the glorious 
Beauseant. True; but this very day she is) earth— 


| formally to authorize the necessary proceedings,— | Sate in my heart—was the sweet life of life : 
this very day she is to sign the contract that is to The Past was hers; I dreamt not of a Future 
| make her mine within one week from the day on | That did not wear her shape! Memory and Hope 


| which her present illegal marriage is annulled. —_ Alike are gone. Pauline is faithless! Hence- 
Damas. You tell me wonders !—Wonders ! forth 
No; I believe anything of women! The universal space is desolate ! 
Beauseant. Imust wish you good morning. | Damas. Hope yet. 


[As he is going, L., | Melnotte. Hope, yes!—one hope is left me 
. : Lis Pies | still— 
| WEES DES UNS ADe _A soldier’s grave! Glory has died with Love! 

Mons. Deschap. Oh, Beauseant! well met. TI look into my heart, and where I saw 
Let us come to the notary at once. | Pauline, see Death ! 

Damas [to DESCHAPPELLES.] Why, cousin! [After a pause.] But am I not deceived? 

Mons. Deschap. Damas, welcome to Lyons. [ went but by the rumor of the town. 

Pray call on us; my wife will be delighted to see Rumor is false—I was too hasty! Damas, 
VOUS Whom hast thou seen ? 

Damas. Your wife be——blessed for her con-| Damas. Thy rival and her father. 
descension! But [taking him aside] what do I Arm thyself for the truth! He heeds not— 
hear? Is it possible that your daughter hascon-| Melnotte. She 
sented to a divorce ?—that she will marry Mon- Will never know how deeply she was loved! 
sieur Beauseant ? 'The charitable night, that wont to bring 

Mons. Deschap. Certainly! what have you to Comfort to day, in bright and eloquent dreams, 
say against it? A gentleman of birth, fortune, Is henceforth leagued with misery! Sleep, fare- 


character. We are not so proud as we were; well, 
even my wife has had enough of nobility and Or else become eternal! Oh, the waking 
Princes ! | From false oblivion, and to see the sun, 

Damas. But Pauline loved that young man so And know she is another’s !— 
tenderly. Damas. Beaman! ‘ 

Mons. Deschap. [taking snuff.| Thatwastwo  Melnotte. Iam aman! It is the sting of woe 
years and a half ago! ‘Like mine that tells us we are men! 

Damas. Very true. Poor Melnotte! | Damas. The false one 


Mons. Deschap. But do not talk of that impos- Did not deserve thee. 


tor. I hope he is dead, or has left the country. Melmotte. Hush! No word against her! 

Nay, even were he in Lyons at this moment, he | Why should she keep, thro’ years and silent ab- 

ought to rejoice that, in an honorable and suitable | sence, ne 

alliance, my daughter may forget her suffering The holy tablets of her virgin faith 

and his crime. True to a traitor’s name? Oh, blame her not ; 
Damas. Nay, if it be all settled I have no more It were a sharper grief to think her worthless 

to say. Monsieur Beauseant informs me that the Than to be what Iam! To-day,—to-day ! 

contract is to be signed this very day. They said “to-day!” This day, so wildly wel- 
Mons. Deschap. It is; at one o’clock precisely. comed ; 

Will you be one of the witnesses ? This day my soul had singled out of time 
Damas. 1I?—No; that is to say—yes, cer- And mark’d for bliss! This day! oh, could I see 

tainly !—at one o’clock I will wait on you. | her— F 
Mons. Deschap. Till then, adieu—come, Beau- See her once more unknown; but hear her voice, 

seant. So that one echo of its music might 

[Exeunt BEAUSEANT and DESCHAPPELLES, L. | Make ruin less appalling in its silence! 
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OF LYONS. [Act V, Scene 2. 


- | Bid me not hope! el 
' To fall from such a heaven! One gleam of sunshine, 


| I bore it, did I not? 


| 
Damas. Easily done! Come with me to her} 
house. 
Your dress—your cloak—moustache—the bronzed 
hues 
Of time and toil—the name you bear—belief 
In your absence, all will ward away suspicion. 
Keep in the shade. Aye, I would have you come. 
There may be hope! Pauline is yet so young, 
They may have forced her to these second bridals 
Out of mistaken love. 
Melnotte. No, bid me hope not! 
I could not bear again 


And the ice breaks, and I am lost! Oh, Damas! , 

There’s no such thing as courage in a man; 

The veriest slave that ever crawl’d from danger 

Might spurn me now. When first I lost her, 
Damas, 


T still had hope, 
And now I—I—[ Bursts into an agony of grief. 
Damas. What, comrade! all the women 


| That ever smiled destruction on brave hearts 
| Were not worth tears like these ! 


Melnotte. ‘Tis past—forget it. 
I am prepared; life has no farther ills! 
The cloud has broken in that stormy rain, 


_ And on the waste I stand, alone with Heaven! 


Damas. 
heart 
Does its work soon ! 
self: 
One effort more. Again thou’lt see her. 
Melnotte. See her ! 
There is a passion in that simple sentence 
That shivers all the pride and power of reason 
Into a chaos! 


His very face is changed! a breaking 


Come, Melnotte, rouse thy- 


. Damas. Time wanes; come, ere yet 
It be too late. _ 
Melnotte. Terrible words—“ Too late !” 


Lead on. One last look more, and then—— 
Pamas. Forget her! 


Melnotte. Forget her, yes! For death remem- 
bers not. [Hxeunt, L. 
ScenE II. A room in the house of MONSIEUR | 


DESCHAPPELLES; PAULINE seated in great de- 
jection. 
Pauline. 
Love, 
Or sacrifice a father! Oh, my Claude, 
My lover and my husband! have I lived 
To pray that thou mayst find some fairer boon 
Than the deep faith of this devoted heart, 
Nourish’d till now—now broken! — 


Enter Mons. DESCHAPPELLES, L. | 


Mons. Deschap. My dear child, 
How shall I thank—how bless thee ? 


It is so, then. I must be false to 


Thou hast 


saved— 
I will not say my fortune—I could bear 
Reverse, and shrink not—but that prouder wealth | 
Which merchants value most—my name, my 
credit— . o 
The hard-won honors of a toilsome life— 
These thou hast saved, my child! 
Pauline. Is there no hope? 
No hope but this? 
Mons. Deschap. None. If, without the sum 
Which Beauseant offers for thy hand, this day’s| 
sun 
Sinks to the west—to-morrow brings our ruin! 


‘secondly, will his death be advantageous? 


And hundreds, mingled in that ruin, curse 


The bankrupt merchant! and the insolent herd 


We feasted and made merry, cry in scorn, 
“How pride has fallen !—Lo, the bankrupt mer- 
chant !” 
My daughter, thou hast saved us! 
Pauline. And am lost! 
Mons. Deschap. Come, let me hope that Beau- 
seant’s love—— 
Pauline. His love! 
Talk not of love—Love has no thought of self! 


| Love buys not with the ruthless usurer’s gold 


The loathsome prostitution of a hand 

Without a heart! Love sacrifices all things, 

To bless the thing it loves! He knows not love. 

Father, his love is hate—his hope revenge! 

My tears, my anguish, my remorse for falsehood— 

These are the joys he wrings from our despair! 
Mons. Deschap. If thou deem’st thus, reject 

him! Shame and ruin 


| Were better than thy misery ;—think no more 


om’ t— 
My sand is well-nigh run—what boots it when 
The glass is broken? We'll annul the contract, 
And if to-morrow in the prisoner’s cell 
These aged limbs are laid, why still, my child, 
Vl think that thou art spared; and wait the 
liberal hour 
That lays the beggar by the side of kings! 
Pauline. No—no—forgive me! You, 
honor’d father,— 


my 


You, who so loved, so cherish’d me, whose lips 


Never knew one harsh word! 
ful: 
Tam but human!—hush!- Now eall the bride- 
groom— 
You see I am prepared—no tears—all calm ; 
But, father, talk no more of love ! 
Mons. Deschap. My child, 
’Tis but one struggle; he is young, rich, noble; 
Thy state will rank first ’mid the dames of Lyons, 
And when this heart can shelter thee no more, 
Thy youth will not be guardianless. 
Pauline. TJ have set 
My foot upon the ploughshare—I will pass 
The fiery ordeal.—{Aside.] Merciful Heaven, 
support me! 
And on the absent wanderer shed the light 
Of happier stars—lost evermore to me! 


V’m not ungrate- 


Enter MADAME DESCHAPPELLES, BEAUSEANT, 
GLAVIS and NOTARY, L. C. 


Madame Deschap. Why, Pauline, you are 
quite in deshabille—you ought to be more alive to 
the importance of this joyful occasion. We had 
once looked higher, it is true; but you see, after 
all, Monsieur Beauseant’s father was a Marquis, 
and that’s a great comfort! Pedigree and join- 
ture !—you have them both in Monsieur Beau- 
seant. A young lady decorously brought up 
should only have two considerations in her choice 
of a husband :—first, is his birth honorable ?— 
All 
other trifling details should be left to parental 
anxiety ! 

Beauseant  [approaching, and waving aside 
MApDAMzE.] Ah, Pauline! let me hope that you 
are reconciled to an event which confers such 
rapture upon me. 

Pauline. Tam reconciled to my doom. 

Beauseant. Doom is a harsh word, sweet lady. 
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Act V, Scene 2.] THE LADY OF LYONS. ; 17 | 


Pauline [aside.| This man must have some [DAMAS approaches DESCHAPPELLES; con- | 
mercy—his heart cannot be marble. [Aloud.]| verses apart with him im dumb show.—DEs- 
Oh, sir, be just—be generous !—Seize a noble tri-| CHAPPELLES shows him a paper, which he in- 
umph—a great revenge!—Save the father and|  spects, and takes. 


spare the child! | Pauline. Thrice have I sought to speak; my | 
Beauseant [aside.] Joy—joy alike to my hatred courage fails me. ; 

and my passion! The haughty Pauline is at last my Sir, is it true that you have known—nay, are you | 

suppliant. [| Alowd.] You ask from me what I have the friend of—Melnotte ? . 

not the sublime virtue to grant—a virtue reserved) Melnotte. Lady, yes !—Myself 

only for the gardener’s son! I cannot forego my And Misery know the man! 


hopes in the moment of their fulfillment!—I ad-| Pauline. And you willsce him, 
here to the contract—your father’s ruin or your And you will bear to him—aye—word for word, 
hand! — All that this heart, which breaks in parting from 
Pauline. Then all is over. Sir, [have decided. | him, 
[The clock strikes one. oe send, ere still forever? 
ee 4 : Melnotte. He hath told me 
Enter DAMAS and MELNOTTE, L. 6. You have a right to choose from out the world 
Damas. Your servant, cousin Deschappelles. A worthier bridegroom ;—he foregoes all claim, 
—Let me introduce Colonel Morier. ‘Even to murmur at his doom. Speak on! 
Madame Deschap. [courtesying very low.]\ Pauline. Tell him for years I never nursed a 
What, the celebrated hero? ‘This is, indeed, a thought 
honor. [MELNOTTE bows and remains in the back- That was not his; that on his wandering way, | 
grownd. ‘ ‘Daily and nightly, poured a mourner’s prayers ; 
Damas [to PAULINE.] My little cousin, I con- | Tell him, ev’n now, that I would rather share 
gratulate you! What, no smile—no blush? You His lowliest lot,—walk by his side an outcast,— 
are going to be divorced from poor Melnotte, and Work for him, beg with him,—live upon the 


marry this rich gentleman. You ought to be ex-| light 
cessively happy! Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 
Pauline. Happy! The Bourbon lost! 
Damas. Why, how pale you are, child!—Poor — Melmotte [aside.] Am I already mad ? 
Pauline! Hist—confide in me! Do they force you And does delirium utter such sweet words 
to this? Into a dreamer’s ear? [Alowd.] You love him 
Pauline. No! | thus, 
Damas. You act with your own free consent? And yet desert him ? 
Pauline. My own consent—yes. Pauline. Say that, if his eye 
Damas. ‘Then you are the most—I will not say Could read this heart,—its struggles, its tempta- 
what you are. tions— 
Pauline. You think ill of me—be it so—yet if His love itself would pardon that desertion ! 
you knew all—— Look on that poor old man—he is my father ; 
‘Damas. There is some mystery—speak out, | He stands upon the verge of an abyss; 
Pauline. ‘He calls his child to save him! Shall I shrink 
Pauline [suddenly.] Oh! perhaps you can From him who gave me birth? withhold my 
save me! you are our relation—our friend. My hand, 


father is on the verge of bankruptey—this day And see a parent perish? Tell him this, 
he requires a large sum to meet demands that. And say that we shall meet again in heaven ! | 
cannot be denied; that sum Beauseant will ad-  Melnotte [aside.] The night is past; joy cometh 
vanece—this hand the condition of the barter. with the morrow. 
Save me if you have the means—save me! You [Aloud.] Lady—I—I—whatis this riddle? what 
will be repaid above ! The nature of this sacrifice ? 

Damas. Irecant—women are not so bad after, Pauline [ pointing to DAMAS.] Go, ask him! 
all!—[Alouwd.] Humph, child! I cannot help Beauseant [ from the table.] The papers are 


you—I am too poor! prepared—we only need 
Pauline. The last plank to which I clung is Your hand and seal. 
shivered. Melnotte. Stay, lady—one word more! 


‘Damas. Hold—you see my friend Morier: Were but your duty with your faith united, 
Melnotte is his most intimate friend—fought in Would you still share the low-born peasant’s lot? 
the same fields—slept in the same tent. Have Pauline. Would I? Ah, better death with 
you any message to send to Melnotte ?—_any him I love 
word to soften this blow ? ‘Than all the pomp—which is but as the flowers 

Pauline. He knows Melnotte—he will see him That crown the victim !—[ Turning away.) Tam 
—he will bear to him my last farewell—[Ap- ready. [MELNOTTE rushes to DAMAS. 
proaches MELNOTTE.—He has a stern air—he| Damas. There— ; 
turns away from me—he despises me!—Sir, one This is the schedule—this the total. 


word, I beseech you. ___ Beauseant [to DESCHAPPELLES, showing notes. | 

Meinotte. Her voice again! How the old time These are yours the instant she has signed ; 
comes o’er me! You are still the great House of Lyons! 

Damas [to MADAME.] Don’t interrupt him. | [The notary is about to hand the contract to PAv- 
He is going to tell her what a rascal young Mel- LINE, when MELNOTTE seizes and tears i. 
notte is; he knows him well, I promise you. Beauseant. Are you mad? ; 

Madame Deschap. So considerate in you, Mons. Deschap. How, sir! What means this 
cousin Damas ! insult ! 
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D4 Melnotte. Peace, old man! Beauseant. ‘Their happiness 
+ [have a prior claim. Before the face Maddens my soul! J am powerless and revenge- 
: Of man and Heaven I urge it! I outbid less. [fo MADAME. 
t| Yon sordid huckster for your priceless jewel. I wish you joy! Ha, ha! the gardene?’s son ! 
3 | [ Giving a pocket-book. [Eait, L. c. 
¢ There is the sum twice-told! Blush not to take) Damas [to GLavis.] Your friend intends to 
it: | hang himself! Methinks ; 
~) There’s not a coin that is not bought and hal- | You ought to be his traveling companion ! 
pe low’d ' Glavis. Sir, you are exceedingly obliging ! 
~ In the cause of nations with a soldier’s blood! | [Hatt, L. C. 
$ Beauseant. Torments and death ! Pauline. Oh! 
~ Pauline. That voice! Thou art— My father, you are saved,—and by my husband ! 
| Melnotte. Thy husband! /Ah! blessed hour! 
| [PAULINE rushes into his arms. Melnotte. Yet you weep still, Pauline! 
+ Melnotte. Look up! Look up, Pauline!—forI) Pauline. But on thy breast !—these tears are 
+ can bear | sweet and holy ! 
+ Thine eyes! The stain is blotted from my name. Mons. Deschap. You have won love and honor 
~ Ihave redeemed mine honor. I can call nobly, sir! 
~ On France to sanction thy divine forgiveness ! |'Take her ;—be happy both! 
> Oh, joy! Oh, rapture! By the midnight watch-| Madame Deschap. Ym all astonished ! 
3] fires | Who, then, is Colonel Morier ? 
~ Thus have I seen thee !—thus foretold this hour!) Damas. You behold him ! 
+ And ‘midst the roar of battle, thus have heard Melnotte. Morier no more after this happy day ! 
3 The beating of thy heart against my own! I would not bear again my father’s name 
D6 Beauseant. Foold, duped, and triumph’d over | Till I could deem it spotless! the howr’s come! 
Ne in the hour Heaven smiled on conscience! As the soldier rose 
+, Of mine own victory! Curses on ye both! From rank to rank, how sacred was the fame 
t May thorns be planted in the marriage bed ! That cancel’d crime, and raised him nearer thee ! 
And love grow sour’d and blacken into hate, Madame Deschap. A Colonel and a hero! 
; Such as the hate that gnaws me! Well, that’s something ! 
| [Crosses toL. | He’s wondrously improved! I wish you joy, sir! 
Damas. Curse away ! Melnotte. Ah! the same love that tempts us 
And let me tell thee, Beauseant, a wise proverb into sin, 
The Arabs have,—“ Curses are like young chick- | If it be true love, works out its redemption ! 
ens, [ Solemnly. | And he who seeks repentance for the Past 
And still come home to roost!” | Should woo the Angel Virtue in the Future ! 
| THE END. 
| COSTUMES. 

BUA USEANT.—First dress: Frock coat trimmed with black | CLAUDE MELNOTTE.—First dress: Blue smocked frock, 
fur; black tight pants; Hessian boots. Second dress: Black| worked; blue tights. Second dress; Rich green shirt, span- 
frock coat; white vest; white tight pants; Hessian boots ; gled, large sleeves ; white silk tights; and cap. Third dress: 
modern hat. (Same as first.) Fourth dress: Dark blue frock coat, trimmed 

GLAVIS.—First dress : Blue frock coat, undress military. black | [ight Huo siripos on cadens Guage ae tuilitary pantaloons, 
tight pants; Hessian boots; modern hat. Second dress: Black 3 
body coat; white vest; white pants, tight; Hessian boots, cte. | OFFICERS —Dark blue coats, turned up with light blue and sil- 

. ver; epaulettes; white tights; military boots; chapeau and 

COLONEL DAMAS.—First dress: Blue uniform coat, trimmed |  tti-colored cockades. 
with white facings, and silver lace ; white tight military boots ; SERVANT.—[7o DescHAPPELLES.] Handsome livery. 
trinmmed with «old, epauleties, ad. elegant moiitary chegeng | SERVANT.—[4¢ the Inn.) Peasant dress, 
deities) white gash. : ss Prk rrr Ce MADAME DESCHAPPELLES.—Rich pink dress; straw hat 

MONSIEUR DESCHAPPELLES.—Black velvet suit, square | PAULINE.—First dress : Pink satin, neatly trimmed, and train. 
cut. Second dress: Plain white silk dress. 

7 A WIDOW.—Swiss peasant dress. 

LANDLORD.—Red coat; striped French vest and breeches. J cA DER eae eee 

GASPAR.—Blue smock frock ; blue vest; breeches and gaiters, | MARIAN.—White muslin dress. 

The failure of Mr. Bulwer’s tragedy of the Duchess de la Valliere, his first dramatic production, instead of dis- 


couraging him from again venturing upon this perilous specics of composition, seems to have inspired him with the 
determination of proving to the public that he could write a good acting drama, whatever the critics might say to 
the contrary. He tried again, and produced the “Lady of Lyons.” This beautiful play is founded on a well-known 
French tale, entitled, “‘ The Bellows-Mender,” in which the main incidents of the plot may be found. Bulwer seems 
to have been less indebted, however, to this source for his materials, than Shakespeare was to the nouvelettes of his day, 
for many of his noblest tragedies. 

The ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” was produced anonymously at Coyent Garden Theatre, the early part of February, 1638— 
that establishment being then under the management ot Mr. Macready. ‘‘ The studious concealment of the author’s 
name,” says a journal of the day, “was doubtless intended to obviate the influence of the personal prejudice that Mr. 
Bulwer and his friends assigned as the motive of the opposition to his first dramatic production—the now forgotten 
Duchess dela Valliere.” The intention of the author, in producing the play anonymously, seems rather to have been 
to entrap the critics, who had assailed him as incompetent to write for the stage, into praising his new work. If thig 
was his plan, it eminently succeeded. Those writers who had most vehemently condemned the unfortunate 
‘‘ Duchess,” were loudest in praise of the “Lady of Lyons” and its unknown author. But we are far from thinking 
that their sincerity ought to be impugned on this account. The ‘Duchess ” failed as decidedly upon the American 
stage as at Covent Garden. . 

The “ Lady of Lyons” deservedly met with afar different fate both inEngland and the United States, In London, 
a portion of its great success was attributed to the masterly acting of Macready in the character of the hero; butits— 
repeated production, under less auspicious circumstances, has proved that it contains within itself the qualities which 
must always render it popular in the representation. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DRr. JOHNSON. 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 


SDA ET ED "LO 


E Home fircLe, PRIVATE JTHEATRICALS, AND THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


BY TOM TAYLOR. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Wallack’s, N.Y. 1856. 
M 


Mr. Benson (a barrister) ry. Norton. 


“ Trotter Southdown (his friend) ....secreeceven ‘© Holland. 

“ John Meredith (Benson's pupil) .....+-+++-0++ ‘* Levere. 
BMI emESCOUROD? olereise aletolo amis a ole? Sicinicseisve aieistaais sie p/siaips Miss Raymond. 

SRT TOMET IS OULCLOWIe.s.2.5 0 cise /sia\o\n\sivie(aeie visivia'ss os ““ Gannon. 


Exits aND ENTRANOCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; S. E. Second Entrance; U. £. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PosiTions.—R. means Right; L. Left ; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c, The reader is supposed to be on the Stage, 
facing the audience, 


ScENE.—A Drawing-room— Door in flat, c., backed 
by another chamber door, R. 2 E£. Window 
(practicable) with curtains, R. 3 EB. Door, L. 3 
gE. Practicable fire-place, with fire, fender, fire- 
irons, hearth-rug, &c., L. 2 E. Chimney-piece, 
with glass, china ornaments, vases, and French 
clock. Round table R. H., with books, knick- 
knacks, blotting-book, three sheets of letter-paper, 
three pens, and ink. Chair near table. Chairs 
about stage. Table at back, (againsi flat) L. 4. 
A chair (to break) near it. Easy chair by fire- 
place ; carpet down ; an ottoman in c. of stage. 


Enter MEREDITH, L. C. 


Meredith. Not here! I am sorry for that— 
no, I am not—I’m glad; it will give me time to 
collect myself before I face her. I am over- 


my letter. She can’t be offended at it—yet, if she 
should, the consequences may be awful. It’s 
wrong !—of course, I know it’s wrong. I didn’t 
pay Benson a hundred guineas for leave to fall in 
love with his wife—his adorable wife—whom her 
parchment-faced husband leaves all day by her- 
self, while he’s rummaging Reports in Chambers, 
or retailing them in the Queen’s Bench. ‘To see 
an angel like that neglected in this way is enough 
of itself to set an inflammable fellow in a blaze— 
and I am inflammable—I glory in it. She cer- 
tainly is not annoyed at my attentions, or she’d 
never have written me this dear letter [takes tt 
out], the answer to which I slipped into her glove 
so cleverly at the pic-nic in Bushey Park, yester- 
day. I shall hear what she says to it this morn- 
ing. Of course I was bound to inquire whether 


whelmed with anxiety until I know the resuit of 


she hasn’t caught any cold. [Looks off at door, 
L. 3 5.] Eh!—here she comes !—no, confound it ! 
it’s Benson ! 

Enter BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 


| Benson. Ah! Meredith, my boy! What good 
/wind blows you here, all the way from the Tem- 


‘have his cottage at Ventnor for the long vaca- 
tion. 

Ben. Capital !—and the figure ? 

Mer. What you offered—fifty guineas for the 
three months. 

Ben. Bravo!—Carry will be delighted with 
Tonto ain cottage is delightfully situated, isn’t 
it? 

Mer. Delightfully. You can catch your own 
lobsters out of the dining-room windows. 

Ben. Idon’t know that that will be any re- 
commendation—to her, Imean. But, remember, 
not a hint to Mrs. Benson that I pay for the place 
—she fancies it a delicate attention of yours—and 
she’s so afraid of our spending too much money. 


self this long vacation ? 

Mer. Thardly know. I shall probably be in 
| the Isle of Wight part of the time. 
| Ben. Look us up, look us up. Carry will be 
delighted to see you—you are a bit of a favorite 
with Carry, I can tell you. 

Mer. [aside.| I hope so. 

Ben. Here she is! [Crosses to R.] Not a word 
of the money for the cottage. 


| Enter Mrs. BENSON, R. D. 2 E. 

| Mrs. B. Good morning, Mr. Meredith. [R. 
Mer. [L.] Good morning. 

no cold at Bushey, yesterday ? 

| Mrs. B. Oh, no! 

had !—I enjoyed it so much. 


| 


‘never had a more delightful afternoon. 

Mrs. B. Yes—the chestnuts were lovely. 

_ Mer. I didn’t look at them. [ Significantly. 
Mrs. B. Indeed! 

| Ben. 
ereen trees and white blossoms. 
But what do you think, 


color—eh, Meredith? 


Ot 


What a charming day we | 


| Mer. {aside.| Bravo!—she’s not offended. I- 


Ah! Meredith’s like me—no taste for | 
Law calf’s the | 
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| ple ? [ Goes to R. of fire-place. 

| Mer. Eh? I—I—saw my uncle yesterday. 

[L. of fire-place. 
Ben. What! the captain ?—old Trueblue, eh? | 
Mer. Yes; and he will be delighted to let you 


Mer. You may depend on my keeping the 
secret. 
Ben. And what are you going to do with your- | 


Thope you caught | 
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[Scene 1. 


| such a lovely spot! 


Carry? Here’s Meredith offers us that pretty 
at Ventnor, for the long vacation. ae 
Mrs. B. Oh, how very kind of Mr. Meredith! 


Ben. And not content with that, he’s brought 
you a box for the opera to-morrow night. | 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Meredith! 

Ben. [aside to MprepitH.] You twig! Take| 
one at Mitchell’s. Hush! 

[Passes his purse to him slyly. 

Mrs. B. But, my dear, we are trespassing on 

Mr. Meredith’s kindness. | 


Ben. Nota bit-of it. He knows you adore the | 


| opera, and he can always get boxes given him. | 


Can’t you, Meredith ? 
Mer. Oh, yes. V’ve some friends connected | 
with the press. It’s only asking them. | 
Mrs. Southdown (without, L. c.| In the draw- 
ing-room! Oh, very well. 
Ben. It’s Mrs. Southdown, Carry. 


Enter Mrs. SoUTHDOWN, C. D. MEREDITH retires | 
up to fire-place. 


Ah! Mrs. Southdown ! 

Mrs. S. [c.] Good morning, Mr. Benson. 
[Shaking hands with him, L. c. He goes up, C., 
and comes down again, R. H.| Well, Carry! 

[Kissing Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B. How well you are looking, dear. 

Mrs. S. Vve come to restore stolen goods, 
Carry. Only think, I carried off your gloves from 
Bushey, yesterday; picked ’em off the grass when 
you went for a stroll, and put ’em on instead of 
my own. Here they are. [ Gives gloves. 

Mer. She had her gloves! 

Mrs. B. Thank you. I couldn’t imagine what | 
had become of them. And you enjoyed your | 
pic-nic ? | 

Mrs. S. Oh, enormously ! 
aside.| There he is. 
I’ve made a conquest. 

Ben. ’Gad, I don’t wonder at it. 

Mrs. B. A conquest, dear? 

Mrs. 8. ‘Veni, vidi, vici!” That’s right, isn’t 
it, Mr. Benson ? | 

Ben. Quite. It was a letter of Ceesar’s to the 
Senate. It means, ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

Mrs. S. Only think, dear, of my getting a 
regular declaration—popped so neatly—the gen- 
tleman thought I was a widow, I suppose. 

Mrs. B. But who wasit? Do tell me. 

Mrs. 8S. Ob no, that wouldn’t be fair. [hardly 
know him; and I don’t want to make the poor 
man ridiculous. 

Mer. {aside.| A pretty mess I’ve made of it. 

Mrs. S. Younever read anything like his letter. 
[Pretends to see MEREDITH.]|—Ah, Mr. Mere-. 
dith, good morning! I didn’t see you.—It was. 
the silliest namby-pambiest stuff— 

Ben. Ah! so they always are, these love- 
letters. Vve had lots through my hands in, 
actions for breach. They always amuse the jury. 
amazingly. 

Mrs. B. But Mr. Southdown was there. 
had seen you receive such a letter— | 

Mrs. S. Oh, Trotter was asleep, under the 
horse-chestnuts. He always goes to sleep after. 
dinner, you know. | 

Ben. What a capital idea! Southdown peace- | 


| 


[Sees MEREDITH, 
But only conceive, Carry. | 


If he 


ing his wife for such humbug as that! 


| 


ably snoring while his wife was receiving a billet- 
| 


doux. Isn’t it a good notion, Meredith! Ha! 
ha! ha! 4 

Mrs. B. 
Benson. 

Ben. And where is Southdown this morning? 
Snoring still, I suppose. 

Mrs. S. He? Ob dear, no. He was off by 
eight o’clock this morning to his model farm, at 
Willesden. 

Ben. Farm! Now how a sensible man of busi- 
ness, like Southdown, can take any pleasure in 
farming !— 

Mrs. S. Oh, it’s his passion. We all have our 
passions, you know, Mr. Meredith. Always some 
little pet wickedness. Lucky where they’re noth- 
ing worse than absurd. 

Mer. [aside.| Confound it! she’s quizzing me. 

Mrs. 8S. He isto grow turnips as big as bal- 
loons, and feed oxen so fat they can’t walk, and 
raise mangold-wurzel upon deal tables; and, in 
short, to make his fortune in the most wonderful 
way—in the long run. Only it’s*very expensive 
—in the meanwhile. 

Ben. ‘Throwing his money away, and neglect- 
IT have no 
I say, Meredith, I wish you 


I don’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. 


patience with him! 


;would just come into my study—lI’ve had the 
|papers in Griggs and Griffin wp from chambers. 


There’s the prettiest point I want to show you. 
[Going up to door, R. 2 E. 

Mer. Very well. [Aside to Mrs. 8., as he 
crosses behind to R. H.] I must have five min- 
utes’ conversation with you, ma’am. 

Mrs. S. [aside to him.] With all my heart. 

Ben. [to Mrs. 8.] I shall find you here in a 
quarter of an hour? 

Mrs. S. Yes, ’ve come to spend the morning 
with Carry. 

Ben. Come along, Meredith. We shall put 
Griggs out of court. He’s made the most tremen- 
dous blunder in his declaration. 

Exit BENSON, R. D. 2 E. 

Mer. [aside.] Confound it! So have I.. 

[Exit MEREDITH, R. D. 25. 

Mrs. B. [sitting down, R.] Well, dear, here 
we are, nice and cosy. What shall we do? 

Mrs. S. [sitting down, c.] Talk seriously. 

Mrs. B. Very well. Were you at the opera on 
Tuesday ? 

Mrs. S. Never mind the opera. 
about the pic-nic. 

Mrs. B. And your love-letter, eh? 
now, who was it? Let me guess. 
friend of Mr. Meredith’s? 

Mrs. S. It was Mr. Meredith himself. 

Mrs. B. - Mr. Meredith? 

Mrs. S. Yes, he slipped the letter into my 
glove—that is to say, into your glove, which I 
took by mistake. 

Mrs. B. No! How very droll! 

Mrs. S._ Droll! youseem amused, Carry. That 
letter was intended for you, and from the language 
of it, it is clear that you have written to him. 

Mrs. B. Oh, weil, suppose I had. 

Mrs. S. Suppose you had! My dear Carry, 
do you know youve done a very imprudent 
thing ? 

Mrs. B. But, Lucy, he was so very unhappy. 

Mrs. S. Well? 

Mrs. B. And then, I assure you, I’ve never 
given him the least encouragement. 


Let’s talk 


Well, 
Was it a 


~ 


- 
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| 
Mrs. S. You don’t call that letter encourage- Mrs. S. The letter— 
ment, I suppose! _ South. (without, L.c.] Halloa, Toody! Where 
Mrs. B. Well, but you know Benson’s all day /are you ? 
long in chambers, or in court, and one gets so. Mer. Hush! 
moped. And Mr, Meredith is so attentive— Mrs. S. It’s only my husband, never mind 
always calling and sending one bouquets and him! 
prints, and getting autographs for one’s album, Enter SOUTHDOWN, L. C. 
and giving one opera boxes. South. [L.] Oh! good morning, Toody. 
Mrs. S. And what does that all amount to, Mrs. 8. [to MrrEepirH.] The letter, sir, at 
that you should run the risk of making an excel-| once. 
lent husband, like yours, unhappy ? _ South. Halloa! Toody won’t even bid me good 
Mrs. B. Oh, yes, I admit there never was a morning this morning—eh? I said good morn- 
worthier man or a kinder creature than Benson. | ing, Toody. 
Mrs. S. My dear Carry, I hate preaching, and) Mrs. S. [carelessly.] Good morning, Trotter, 
I don’t think it ever does any good. But really good morning. 
you are wrong to trifle in a matter of this sort.) South. What a duck it is! Ah, Meredith, I 
[Mrs. B. is about to speak.| I know—you'’ve only saw you at the pic-nic yesterday, my boy—didn’t 
committed an indiscretion, but indiscretions may you pitch into the champagne, you rogue—and, 
easily grow into crimes, and— didn’t you pay attention to the ladies ?—Ah, you 
Mrs. B. Oh, Lucy, youalarm me! Ill never dog! Well, and how are you—hearty—eh ? 
do anything so foolish again. But what oughtI) Mer. Quite well, thank you, sir. 
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to do, dear? Mrs. S. The letter—I must and will have it. 

Mrs. S. First of all, you mustn’t write any} Mer. I will give it back to Mrs. Benson. I | 
more letters to Mr. Meredith. | haven’t got it here. 

Mrs. B. Oh, never! | Mrs. 8S. Go and fetch it. 

Mrs. 8. And then you must get back the one} South. What is he to go and fetch, Toody? 
you have written. Mrs. S. Never you mind, Trotter. 

Mrs. B. But how? Mer. But surely— 

Mrs. S. Vl undertake to recover it. Vm to} Mrs. S. Go at once, sir, or I will speak out. 
see him here directly. You had better go. Mer. Very well, ma’am, then speak out. | 

. Mrs. B. [crosses to L.] Oh, Ym so much) [£vit MEREDITH, angrily, and with determination, | 

obliged to you, you can’t think. I had no notion | DG: | 
I was acting so foolishly. But I assure you I’ve) Mrs. S. [up c., looking after him, astonished.] — 
not given him the least encouragement. But, sir— 


Mrs. 8S. Now, pray don’t say that again, Carry.; Sowth. [u.] Eh! ‘Speak out!” What are you 
Mrs. B. won't, then. Tl gotomy own room| up to, you two? What is the secret between you | 
directly, and if ever I do such a thing again, dear,| and Meredith? He looked uncommonly queer, 
it would serve me right to tell Mr. Benson. and yow’re looking flabbergasted. | 
[H«it Mrs. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. Mrs. 8. [to herself, coming down, R. H.|] I hope 
Mrs. S. It’s lucky Benson is so blind to every- | things have not gone any further than Carry said, 
thing but his points of law, or there might have) but this obstinate refusal to give up the letter, 
been mischief here already. Ah! here comes the | and her thoughtlessness— 
| inamorato—so now to get back the letter. South. Well, but Isay, Toody, you don’t ask 
Enter MEREDITH, Rk. D. 2B. after the early reds. Would you believe it? I 


_,_|found three with the blight on ’em already—l’ve | 
Mer. [x.]_ I trust, Mrs. Southdown, you will | brought one to show you. 


not betray the secret which you have discovered) Mrs. §. [to herself] I begin to feel very 
by a mistake. , ; anxious about them. 

Mrs. S. [L.] Pve a very good mind, sir, to be-|  sowth. So dol. Now’s the ticklish time—just _ 
tray it, except on one condition—that you give up| ag they are beginning to swell. Look! 
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your most unbecoming attentions to Mrs. Benson. [Takes a diseased potato from his pocket. 
Mer. Ask anything but that, ma’am. i Mrs. 8S. Their eyes must ke opened! 
Mrs. S. I shall not ask anything but that, sir.) South. [staring at her.| Eh? my potatoes’ 
Unless you will give me this promise— eyes opened ! 


Mer. But, Mrs. Southdown— Mrs. 8. Oh, bother your potatoes! | 


Mrs. S. I will listen to no special pleading,| South. Bother my potatoes! Onthe contrary, | 
sir. I am mistress of your secret, and it is for my potatoes bother me. 


me to dictate the conditions on which I will con-| “Wys. 8. Eh? yes, I’ve a plan to prevent the | 
sent to keep it. mischief going any further. 

Mer. [aside.] She’s as obstinate as one of her| South. No—have you though? Out with it! 
_husband’s own pigs. Well, madame, what are Mind, lime’s been tried, and salt—they’re no use. 


your conditions ? |Is yours a new one? 
Mrs. S. You will immediately leave London. Mrs. SS. A new one indeed! but I wasn’t | 
Mer. Agreed. thinking about potatoes, Trotter. 
Mrs. S. You will not come within a hundred) South. Weren’t you, though? My head’s full | 
miles of the Bensons all this summer. of them, day and night. 


Mer. (aside.]_ Confound it! Well! Mrs. 8. Now, Trotter, listen to me; you have 
Mrs. S. And before going you will give up to a great regard for Benson, have you not? 
me the letter you have received from Mrs. Benson, South. Regard for Benson? Immense regard 
—at once—or Pll tell Mr. Benson everything. —Yll do anything in the world to oblige him— 
: Mer. Good heavens! Mrs. Southdown! except cut farming. 
+ 
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Mrs. S. Then you have an excellent opportu- 
nity to oblige him now. 


South. ‘To oblige Benson! Does he want any 
money ? 
Mrs. 8. Oh, no! 
South. Well, whatis it, then? | 
Mrs. 8. You must leave the house. [SouTH-| 
DOWN goes up towards c. D.| Where are you go- 
| ing? | 
“South. To leave the house: didn’t you tell 
me? | 
Mrs. 8S. Stop! you must leave the house, and 
then suddenly come in, as if you’d not been here: 
_ before— 
South. Will that oblige Benson ? | 


Mrs. 8S. Do wait until I’ve finished the sen-_ 
tence. But do not comein till you hear me say, | 
“‘ Good gracious, here’s Trotter !” 

South. Till I hear you say, ‘‘Good gracious, | 
here’s Trotter”? I don’t understand. 

Mrs. S. That’s not of the least consequence. | 
When you hear that, open the door, and shout, 
out, “Where is she? I’m certain she’s here!” | 

South. Who’s here ? | 

Mrs. S. Me! And you must begin storming | 
at me in the most furious manner. | 

South. Storming at you, Toody! what for? 

Mrs. 8S. Because you're jealous of me. | 

South. Jealous! Stuffand nonsense! I’m not 


| jealous. | 
‘perfectly awful the way he has been in. 


Mrs. S. No, but you must pretend to be. 

South. To oblige Benson? 

Mrs. S. Exactly. 

South. But, Toody, I don’t think I know how 
to be jealous—I never was given to that sort of 


thing. 

Mrs. S. Just imagine I had been flirting with 
somebody. 

South. Bless you, I couldn’t imagine such a 
thing if I tried. 

Mrs. S. Well, but only suppose I had! 

South. Oh—well—if you had— __ [ Violently. 


Mrs. S. What would you say ? 

South. [mildly.] Oh, I should say, “ Toody 
likes it; so it’s all right.” 

Mrs. 8S. Then you don’t care for me, Trotter? 

South. Not care formy Toody ? 

Mrs. S. If you do, pray do what I ask you; 
besides, I’ve told you already it’s to oblige— 

South. Benson! Well, Toody, Ill try. | 

Mrs. 8. That’s a dear old boy. Now go out 
at once, and come in just like a lunatic. 


South. Like a lunatic, eh? | 
Mins Sin Nes. 
South. Very well, Toody, I'll try; but how the | 


deuce can that oblige Benson ? 
Mrs. S. Now do go, Trotter, and don’t ask 
questions—you know I’m always right. | 
South. Of course, Toody. [Aside.] Ive not. 
the least notion what she means—but she’s such a_ 
superior woman. [Hxit SOUTHDOWN, ©. D. L. 
Mrs S. Yes, it’s a capital plan; and if poor 
Trotter isn’t too stupid— 


Enter MRS. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 


ees B. [1.] Well, Lucy, have you succeed- 
ed ? 

Mrs. S. [R.] My dear Carry, Meredith refuses | 
to give back the letter. 

Mrs. B. Then let him keep it, poor fellow! 

Mrs. S. Let him keep it? 


TO OBLIGE BENSON. 


Mrs. B. After all, what can it signify? 

Mrs. S.. My poor dear Carry, if you knew as I 
do the dreadful consequences of even the slightest 
flirtation on the part of a married woman— 

Mrs. B. ou—you, dear steady old Lucy— 
what do you know about flirtation ? 

Mrs. S. Ahem! Now for it. [Aside.] Shall 
I confess to you, my dear, that I have been im- 
prudent enough to accept what I thought harm- 
less attentions from a gentleman—not Trotter— 
and even to write to him? 

Mrs. B. You don’t say so! 

Mrs. S. said at first as you do, “ What can 
it signify?” ‘It’s only to amuse myself.” “And 
then Trotter don’t know what. jealousy is.” 
And so I fancied, till one day he found it out. 

Mrs. B. Good gracious! 


Mrs. S.. And ever since, he’s been a perfect 
brute—a tiger ! 
Mrs. B. Mr. Southdown a tiger! - 


Mrs. S. Oh, in society he restrains himself; 
but at home—you haven’t an idea—it’s fearful— 
not a moment’s peace—suspicions—allusions— 
quarrels—threats—violence ! 

Mrs. B. Oh, Lucy, how dreadful! 

Mrs. 8S. Why, atthe pic-nie yesterday, when 
he was lying under the chestnuts, he wasn’t asleep, 
my dear; oh, no, bless you, he had his eye on me 
all the time. I’m almost afraid he saw me take 
that letter out of your glove. And ever since, it’s 
‘This 
morning he said he was going to the farm at Wil- 


‘lesden ; but it’s quite possible it was only a trick 


to throw me off my guard. I dare say he was 
hiding in the mews round the corner to watch who 
called, or to see if I went out, and to follow me. 


[Wvored of footsteps heard without, L. c.] Eh! that | 
step! 


Mrs. B. What’s the matter ? 
Mrs. S. Good gracious! here’s Trotter! 
Mrs. B. [goes up to co. D., and looks off L.J 


Yes, he’s in the hall! 


South. [without, L. c.] Don’t tel me! Stuff! 
Humbug! [ Roaring. 

Mrs. 8S. For Heaven’s sake, Carry, say you 
have not left me an instant! 

Mrs. B. Don’t be frightened—Ill say anything. 

South. [without.| Don’t tell me !—she és here 
—I know she’s here! 

Mrs. B. How dreadful! 
down to L. corner. 


Enter SOUTHDOWN, L. C. 


South. [comes down, R.] I must see her—I will 
see her—lI insist on seeing her—I shall proceed to 


He’s frantic! [Gets 


| violence if I don’t see her—so— 


Mrs. S. [c.] Oh, sir, not before Mrs. Benson. 

South. [aside, and stopping short in his vio- 
lence.| I mustn’t, mustn’t I? 

Mrs. 8. [aside to him.| Of course you must. 

South. So, Mrs. Trotter Southdown—so, mad- 
ame— " 


Mrs. B [L., soothingly.) But, Mr. South- 


‘down— : 


South. [crossing to c. very politely and quietly. | 


How do you do, Mrs. Benson ? 


Mrs. S. [aside to him.| Be in a rage. [R. 
South. [c.] Vm in a rage, ma’am—a towering 


‘Trage—a tremendous rage! 


Mrs. S. [R., aside tohim.] Capital! 
South. Isay I’m in a tremendous rage; be- 


[Scene 1. 
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| down being jealous of his wife. 
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Scene 1.] 


cause, of course—[aside]—what the deuce am I 

in a tremendous rage for ? | 
Mrs. B. Lassure you, Mrs. Southdown and I. 

have been sitting quietly here by ourselves. [L. 

Mrs. S. Oh, he will not believe what yow say! 
[Aside to him.| Say you don’t believe her. 

South. No, madame, no; stuff and nonsense, 
madame! I don’t believe you! 

Mrs. 8. [erying.] Ob, ?’m an unhappy wo-. 
man! Te eXpose me thus before my friend !— 
to exhibit your insane jealousy !| Oh, you'll break 
my heart! | 

South. [goes to her.] Eh! break your heart, | 
Toody? Come! [She pinches him.] Oh! [Re- 
suming his violence.| 1 don’t care, Mrs. Trotter | 
Southdown—break away ! | 

Mrs. B. [u.| This violence from you, Mr. South- 
down, whom I always thought the mildest of men— 

South. Well, Iam the mild— 

Mrs. S. [aside to him.| Be a brute! 

South. Mild! Tam mild, naturally—no, Iam not 
—that is, I don’t know what I am—on the contrary, 
because, of course—in short, there are circum- 
stances—|[ Aside] What the deuce ought I to say? 

Mrs. S. [seated on ottoman, c. Aside to him.| 
Stride about the room. 

South. [u. c. Aside to her.| Eb, stride! 
Yes, I can’t stand quiet; my agitation forces me to | 
stride about the room—in this style, madame. 
[| Walks about in long strides. Then aside to MRs. | 
S., stopping, L. c.| Will that do, Toody ? 

Mrs. S. [aside.| Capital! Go on. Sir, you| 
are a brute! a tyrant! [Aside to him.] Tear 
your hair. C. 

South. [aside to her, u. c.] To oblige Benson? 

Mrs. S. [aside.] Of course! 

South. Its enough to make a man tear his 
hair out by the roots. [He seizes his hair and 
pretends to tear it. 

Mrs. B. [u.] But, Mr. Southdown— 

Mrs. 8. | aside to him.] . Capital! Now throw 
the furniture about and go. 

South. [aside.| To oblige Benson? [Alowd.] 
But I will restrain myself no longer—there! 
[Begins to fling furniture about in pretended rage, 

but putting it gently down again ; flings a chair 

against door R. 2 £., which hits BENSON, who 
enters at the moment. 

Mrs. S. To use me thus,—before my friends, 
too! Oh, this brutal treatment is not to be 
borne! [wit Mrs. SouTHDOWN, L. D. 3 E. 
SOUTHDOWN rushes up C. 


Ben. [R., rubbing his shins.) Confound it, 
Trotter! Trotter Southdown! I say, Trotter! 
South. Don’t tell me—I want air, air—quan- 


tities of air! [Going c.] Well, this is the oddest 
way of obliging Benson! [KHazit SourHDOWN, Cc. 
Ben. [crosses to L.| What on earth is the mean- | 


Mrs. B. [R.] Was ever anything like his vio- 
Good gracious! To think of Mr. South- 


Ben. never should think of such a thing. 

Mrs. B. He is, though. 

Ben. But what’s the reason ? 

Mrs. B. It appears she has had the indiscre- 
tion to write to a gentleman—a young gentleman. 

Ben. Ah! that was imprudent—it would make 
a strong impression on a jury. ; 

Mrs. B. Of course there was nothing wrong— 
Lucy assures me there wasn’t. 
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Ben. Ob! ofcourse not; but Southdown found 
it out, eh? 

Mrs. B. Yes; and then it appears he must 
have seen Mr. Meredith give his wife a letter at 
the pic-nic yesterday. 

Ben. Meredith! so it’s he that’s been playing 
the fool, is it? 
his wife to go to such parties? A young woman 
like her! I can quite understand his agitation 
now—quite. Poor Southdown! 

Mrs. B. Oh! but after all, no reasonable man 
would get into such a passion for such a trifle as 
that. I am sure you wouldn’t—would you, dear? 

Ben. Eh? hum! I don’t know. One can’t an- 
swer for the consequences in such cases. As I 
told the jury in Bloggs and Burster, only last week 
—‘‘ When the temple of domestic affections is 
violated, what matters the size of the breach or 


| the plunder that rewards the sacrilegious intruder? 
| That holy seal of confidence which cements the 


marriage bond is broken—the shrine of the house- 
hold god has been outraged ; and who can wonder 
if the poor worshiper in that desecrated fane, for- 
getting himself, should have thrashed the defend- 
ant within an inch of his life !” 

Mrs. B. Beautiful ! 

Ben. But, of course, with a prudent, steady 
little duck of a wife like you, Carry, [kissing her] 
there’s no fear of such indiscretion. No, no. 
However, we must get this affair settled without 


‘going to law. You go to Mrs. Southdown, and 


comfort her, and [’Jl reason with Southdown. 

Mrs. B. Oh, do pacify him! 

[Going up and crossing to L. H. 

Ben. Vil try. [Looking out window, R. 3 E.] 
There he is, walking up and down in front of the 
house, mopping his forehead, and trying to curb 
his indignation, poor fellow! [Calls from window. } 
Here, Southdown!—I say !—halloa! come up, 
there’s a good fellow !—I want to speak to you. 

Mrs. B. [up L.] Does he still look excited ? 

Ben. [R.] No—he appears mild—quite mild. 
The open air has a wonderfully soothing effect in 
these cases. But go, Carry, and comfort Mrs. 
Southdown. 

Mrs. B. Vilgo at once. Now do impress upon 
him, my dear, that there’s no harm in what she’s 
done—that she wrote the letter without meaning 
anything—just as anybody might—just as I 
might. [Aside.] Oh, dear!—if he found out I 
had! [Hzit MRS. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 


Enter SouTHDOWN, L. C. He looks round room, 
and comes down, L. H. 


South. [L.] Toody not here! 

Ben. [R.] Now, Trotter, you really must re- 
strain your feelings. Come! you’re more reason- 
able now, aren’t you ? 

South. Eh? [Aside.] What a bore Toody’s not 


‘here to tell me if I ought to go on being crazy or not. 


Ben. Come, don’t sulk, Trotter. Promise me 
yowll be more master of yourself in future. 

South. Vl try. [Aside.] Imustn’t tell him it 
was to oblige him. [Alowd.] I say, Benson, I 
hope I didn’t hurt you with that chair? 

Ben. Don’t mention it. ButI say, my dear fel- 
low, you really ought not to give way in this style. 
Remember, if Mrs. Southdown has been a leetle 
indiscreet, after all you are most to blame. 

South. Eh! what? [Aside.] Mrs. 8. indiscreet ! 
What does he mean? [Aloud.] Do you think so? 


Now, why will Southdown allow | 
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(Scene 1. 


| 

Ben. Yes—what can you expect if you neglect | 
a woman as you do, for that humbugging farm of 
yours; cultivating Swede turnips and mangel- 
wurzel, instead of domestic affections ? A woman | 
' naturally feels piqued, and accepts attentions 
| from others. 

South. Attentions! [Aside.] Toody accept at- | 
tentions! What is he talking about? 

Ben. And, though appearances are against 
| her, Pll undertake to satisfy any jury there was) 
nothing in her conduct at the pic-nic yesterday, | 
beyond a leetle indiscretion! 

South. Her conduct at the pic-nic! Indiscretion! | 

Ben. Even that letter she received— 

South. Letter !—Toody receive a letter? 

Ben. Oh, my wife has told me everything— 
she’s in your wife’s secret. 

South. My wife’s secret!—then my wife’s got 
a secret ? 

Ben. Lcan answer for it that Meredith meant | 
no harm, either, in writing to her. 

South [aside.] Meredith write to my wife ! 
—jndiscretion !—receive attentions! ‘Then it was 
he—ah! alight breaks in on me. Their conversa- 
tion this morning when I came upon them una- | 
wares—his agitation—her abstraction! Oh, the 
duplicity of woman! It was to blind me—to hood- 
wink me—she persuaded me to get into a passion 
and behave as [ did—storming and striding, and 
flinging chairs about—she said it was to oblige you. 

Ben. ‘To oblige me! 

South. Yes. But now, will you oblige me? 

Ben. In any way in my power, Trotter. 

South. Next time that fellow, Meredith, sets 
his foot in your house, you set your foot in his—| 
that is—kick him out, will you? 

Ben. Kick him out? 

South. Yes, unless I’m here, and then I’ll save 
you the trouble. 

Enter MEREDITH, L. C. 

Mer. [at back, R. H.] ve brought the letter. 
I must give it back or she'll betray me. Ah, | 
Benson and Southdown here! 

Ben. [to SouruHpown.] Now just let me give: 
you a piece of friendly advice. 

South. Advice! I know what you are going 
to say—bring an action against him. 


Ben. Anaction? Certainly, of course. 

Mer. Anaction! She’s betrayed me, then. 
[Retires wp, listening. 

South. Yes, and you shall lead for me; or, I 


tell you what, better still, ’11 challenge him, and 
you shall carry the challenge. The scoundrel! 

Ben. But duelling is illegal, my dear fellow. | 
Good gracious ! suppose you shot him! 

South. I dwell upon the idea with pleasure. 

Ben. But then you’d be guilty of murder, and 
I should be an accessory before the fact. 

South. Vl have revenge in one or other; by 
the law or against it—an action or a duel—dam- 
ages or death ! 

Mer. Vd better get it over at once. 

[Coming forward, R. H. 

Ben. [c., holding SourHDOWN back.| Now, my 
dear Trotter, be calm. 

South. Calm! Tell the ocean to be calm be- 
tween Folkestone and Boulogne. There he is! 
Let me get at him! 

Ben. Yowreinmy hands. Sit down. This is 
my affair. [BENSON forces SOUTHDOWN up the 


| 


T feared ; it’s all over. 
to BENSON.] Mind, swords 
thing he likes, 


Mcr. [aside.] As 
South. [in chair, 
or pistols, rifles or revolvers—any 
it’s all one to me. 

Ben. (to MerepitH.] So, sir, youre here ! 
Rash young man! your scandalous intrigues are 
discovered. The most dreadful consequences are 


‘to be apprehended unless you promise to leave 


London this very day. 

Mer. But, sir— 

Ben. Noexplanations. Your conscience ought 
to tell you if they can improve matters. 


London. 
Ben. ‘There, thank goodness, that’s settled. 
South. [jumping up.] Settled! You eall that 


‘settling? ll show you what settling is! [Crosses 


to R. C.] Find a friend, sir. We shall be happy to 


weapons, provided they are deadly ones, to-mor- 
row morning at six, or earlier, if you like. 

Mer. A challenge! 

South. 
humbugging affairs, mere bouncers to frighten 
the cock-pheasants, and to publish in the news- 
papers. No, sir; a challenge, sir; to be followed: 
by blood, sir, real blood! 

[ Crosses to R., and leans on back of chair. 

Mer. [goes up, c.] Mr. Benson, your friend is 
too excited at present to make any arrangements ; 
but I shall be in my chambers all the afternoon, 
and any communication I may receive, I will refer 


men. [Exit MEREDITH, L. C. 
Ben. [L.] But, Southdown, do reflect coolly. 
South. [R.] Reflect cooly? Now I ask you as 

a friend, Benson, am I in a state to reflect coolly ? 

Tm wet through with emotion. Coolly, indeed! 

[ Goes wp, R. H. 


Enter Mrs. BENSON and MRS. SOUTHDOWN, 
L. D. 3 EB. 
Ben. [R., seeing Mrs. 8.] Oh, by Jove! here’s 
his wife ! 
Mrs. B. [u. c., aside to Mrs. 8.] Don’t be 


[To SouTHDOWN.] Mr. Southdown, here’s Lucy. 
South. [R. c.] Eh, my wife! Take her away. 
I won’t see her. Put her somewhere! 
Mrs. 8S. [crossing to c. to him.| Trotter! 
South. Don’t speak to me, Crocodile ! 
Mrs. 8. [aside.| Capital! Keep it up! 
South. Keep it up! I don’t want you to tell 
me to keep it up, I can tell you, Rattlesnake ! 
. Ben. But, Trotter— 
South. You be hanged ! 
Mrs. B. [crossing to SouTHDOWN.] But, Mr. 
Southdown— 
South. You be—[Mrs. BENSON goes up a little, 
c., and down again, L. H.] That is—I—I beg 
your pardon; but ’m mad, Mrs. Benson—stark, 
staring mad! So, Mrs. Southdown, you think to 
throw dust in my eyes, do you? I ama good, 
stupid, easy-going man, am I? But you are 


‘rior. He’s loose now, Basilisk ! 


wonderfully in his acting. 
South. 


stage into chair, R. of fire-place. 


destroyer of my peace of mind—the bomb-shel! 
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Mer. {aside.] Very well, sir, I promise to leave | 


see you with him at Wormwood Scrubbs, with any | 


I flatter myself it is; and none of your | 


to a friend, in the style understood among gentle- _ 


alarmed; he’s quite calm now, Benson told me so. | 


mistaken, madame; you don’t know the demon ~ 
that is generally chained up under this mild exte- | 


Mrs. 8. [c., aside.] Excellent! He’s improved | 


V’ve found out the wretch, madame-——the 
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| sir—spare him! 


I want room—don’t attempt to hold me! 
walks about, overturning the furniture.| Let the 


_ ter Southdown! youw’re damaging the furniture ! 
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that has burst in my house, and blown my do- | 
mestic felicity to immortal smash ! 

Mrs. S. [aside.] I declare, he’s inimitable! | 
[Aloud.] Ob, mercy, mercy ! : 

South. Wve challenged him, madame; and at 
six o’clock to-morrow, at Wormwood Scrubbs— 

Mrs. S. [aside.| Better and better! [Aloud.] 
You will murder him! 

South. I flatter myself I will, in the most cold- 
blooded manner. 

Mrs. S. [falling on her knees.| Ob, spare me, 


South. You hear the Cobra de Capella; she 
asks me to spare him! Do you hear, Benson? 
Oh, I shall go crazy ! 

Ben. But, Trotter! 

South. Don’t come near me. [Crosses to R.| 
I may bite—I can’t answer for it I shall not bite! 

Mrs. S. [aside.| How well he does it! 

South. Let me go! [Crosses to c.] I want air— 
| He 


hurricane rage on! 
Ben. [R.] Oh, this will never do! Trotter! Trot- | 


South. [up stage, u. c.| It relieves my mind to. 
smash things! [Breaks chair. 

Mrs. 8S. [aside.| He’s overdoing it. [Asideto him.] 
Trotter, stop; that will do; yow’re going too far. 

South. [down u. H.| Ah! going too far! On 
the contrary, ’ve not gone far enough—there ! 

| Breaks a vase on mantel-piece. 

Mrs. Bb. (rR. D.| | Oh, sir! 

Ben. [R.] Carry’s favorite vase! 

Mrs. 8S. [L. C., aside to SouTHDOWN.] Remem-| 


¢ ber this isn’t your house. 


South. All the better ! 
vase.| There! 

Ben. But, Mr. Southdown, this wanton de- 
struction ! 

Mrs. B. It is too bad! : 

Mrs. S. [aside.| I must put a stop to this. Oh, 
mercy, mercy! ’mdying! 

Mrs. B. [running to her, L. of ottoman.] She 
has fainted! Oh, Lucy, Lucy! [SourHpowNn 
throws himself, quite exhausted, into arm-chair, L. 

Ben. [R. of ottoman.| Here’sa pretty state 
you’ve thrown your wife into! 


[He smashes another 


South. [in chair, L.] Here’s a pretty state she’s, 
for life. 


thrown me into ! 
Mrs. B. Tiucy! 
Mrs. &. Air, air! 
Ben. Take my arm, Mrs. Southdown. [Going, 

leading Mrs. SourHpown upc. To Mrs. BEN- 

son, who is following.| Stay with him, or he may 
do himself a mischief. 

[Mrs. SoUTHDOWN goes towards C., leaning on 
BENSON’S arm ; SOUTHDOWN sobbing in chair. 
Mrs. B. {coming down L. of SouTHDOWN, look- 

ing at him.| Poor man! what dreadful agony ! 

Mrs. S. {aside and looking back.] How won- 
derfully well he does it! [Hxit Mrs. SouTHDOWN, 
supported by BENSON, L. C. 

Mrs. B. [approaching SouTHDOWN, L.] Come, 
Mr. Southdown, cheer up—Lucy may have been 
imprudent— 

South. A woman I adored, madame! [Rises 
amd comes forward, 0.| A woman I thought more 
of than my great ruta-baga, mangold-wurzel, or 
my liquid manure tank—a woman I’d, have given 
up high farming for if she had asked me. 


Oh! she’s recovering ! 


[Sinks on ottoman, C. 


agine Benson in my predicament. 
man if ever there was one—fond of you—working | 


stage of reflection, madame. 
and sits, taking up blotting-book. 


happy home. 
law—” 


‘mere indiscretion—a letter! Good gracious! 
‘think I might have caused as much suffering to 


what ’m always preaching to Trotter. 


‘at Willesden. 


Mrs. B. {u.] Vm sure she repents bitterly of 
her imprudence. 


South. Repents! Suppose I’d been of an apo- | 


plectic habit of body—the shock would have been 
fatal, ma’am. However, there’s the duel to come. 
Mrs. B. Oh, you don’t mean to say you'll fight? 
South. Till one of us is brought home a man- 
gled corse by the usual mode of conveyance—a 
shutter. 


Mrs B. Oh, sir, do not talk in this dreadful | 


manner. [She puts her handkerchief to her eyes. 
South. You feel for me—l’m extremely obliged 

to you—oh, try to conceive what I suffer. Im- 

He’s a happy 


away from morning till night for your sake. Well, 
now suppose a d—d good-natured friend was to 
come to him and say, ‘‘ Your pupil, Mr. Mere- 
dith, is paying attentions to Mrs. Benson !” 

Mrs. B. Oh, sir! 

South. ‘‘ Mrs. B. has written him a letter.” | 

Mrs. B. Mr. Southdown! 

South. I say, only imagine such a thing—of 
course you wouldn’t be guilty of anything of the 
kind; but suppose you had been, and Benson 
were to be told of it suddenly—he’s of a fuller 


habit of body than I am—it would be fatal to him. 


Mrs. B. Ob, Mr. Southdown, how can you im- 
agine such dreadful things? Now just retleet— 

South. Reflect! Retlect, indeed! ’m past the 
[ He goes to table R., 


Mrs. B. What are you going to do now? 

South. To write to Mrs. Southdown’s family to 
tell them what a wreck she’s made of our once . 
[ Writes.] ‘‘My dear mother-in- 
[He smashes a pen and takes another, and 
a fresh sheet of paper.) No, Vil spare her mamma. 
‘“« My dear father-in-law—’ No, that is not heart- 
broken enough. [Throws pen away, and writes 
with a fresh one on a fresh piece of paper.| 
“Wretched parent—’ Eh! I’ve smashed all the 
pens and used up all the paper. Oh! in Benson’s 
study I shall find the means of putting my emo- 
tions into black and white. [Exit SouTHDOWN. 

Mrs. B. All this misery has been caused ce 
To 


poor dear Benson! Oh! it will be a lesson to me 


Enter BENSON and Mrs. SOUTHDOWN, L. C. 


Here he comes, and Lucy. 

Mrs. S. [u.} Do not tell me, sir. 
the husband’s fault. 

Ben. [c.] But allow me 

Mrs. 8. 
you have a right to neglect us. Engrossed by 
your pleasures—your clubs—your public dinners 


It’s always 


“_your white bait parties—you don’t think about — 


us moping at home—and, of course— 

Ben. But, my dear Mrs. Southdown, that’s 
“ Now, 
look here, Southdown ”—Il’ve said to him a hun- 
dred times—‘ your head’s always running on 
turnips, and guano, and clod-crushers. You don’t 
think how Mrs. 8. is bored all the while mewed 


‘up by herself in Clarges street, while you are 


drilling, and harrowing, and surface-soiling down 
Why don’t you do as I do?” 
Mrs. 8. As you do? 


After yowre once married you think | 
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Ben. Yes, ask Carry if ’m not the most atten- 
tive husband in the Temple. Why, when we. 
were first married, there never was a night but I 
took her to a party, or to a play, or the opera. It 
bored me dreadfully, but I did it from a stern 
sense of duty—didn’t I, Carry ? 

Mrs. B. [R.] Yes, when we were jirst married. 

Ben. And I should have gone on, only Carry got 
so economical—so afraid I was spending too much 
on her, that, egad, the only way I could manage, 
was to let Meredith take the boxes, and pretend 
they were given him. 

Mrs. B. Then it was you? 

Ben. Of course it was. I knew how you adored 
the opera. 

Mrs. B. And you never told me. 

Ben. Why should I? ‘To poison your plea- 
sure? I only mention it now, because Meredith’s 
going to leave town to-day. 

Mrs. B. Oh! I hope we shall see him again 
before he goes, to thank him for the very hand- 
some way in which he has offered us his uncle’s 
cottage for the summer. 

Ben. Oh, never mind, considering I pay old 
Trueblue fifty pounds for the three months. | 

Mrs. B. You pay fifty pounds! Then, it’s nota 
politeness of his, but an attention of yours, dear? 

Ben. Of course it is! Do you think I value fifty | 
pounds, when it’s to give pleasure tomy Carry? | 

Mrs. B. {aside.] And I thought him careless 
—neglectful ! | 

Ben. 1 merely mention these things to show 
Mrs. Southdown what I have always preached to | 
Trotter. But he never would listen to me. 

Mrs. B. Do you know [embracing BENSON, 
and getting to c.| you're a dear, darling, attentive 
old hubby, and I love you very much. 

Ben. Ofcourse you do. I know that. [MRs. 
B. appears affected.| Why, what’s the matter? 

Mrs. B. Nothing, dear, only—when I think— 
if you only knew— 

Mrs. S. [u., aside.] The little fool! 
But where is my husband ? 

Mrs. B. He’s gone to Mr. Benson’s study to 
write to your parents. 

Mrs. S. To my parents! 


Hush ! 


[Aside.] The dear 

Mrs. B. He’s more furious than ever. 

Mrs. 8. Oh, leave me to soothe him. 

Ben. Ym afraid you will find it difficult. I 
never saw aman in such a state as he was when I 
meutioned the letter you had written to Meredith. 

Mrs. S. The letter I had written? 

Ben. Yes. Carry let it out to me, and I let it, 
out to him. That is, I mentioned it— 

Mrs. S. You mentioned my writing a letter to 
Mr. Meredith? 

Ben. Why, as he knew of it before. It was} 
that first put him in such a frenzy—wasn’t it? 

Mrs. S. Ab! Iseeit allnow. [Aside.] He’snot 
making believe to be jealous! He is jealous in 
sober earnest. 

Ben. [going up.| Thad better see him. 

Mrs. S. No, no. I must explain matters alone. 
Yowll make the matter twenty times worse. 

Ben. Well, perhaps you're right. You women 
have a way of managing things. Come, Carry, 
let’s leave the parties to settle the case out of) 
court. It often answers when we lawyers can’t) 
do anything. 


[Ezit Mr. and Mrs. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 


Mrs. S. Here he comes! I must open his 

eyes—poor, dear old stupid! 

Enter SOUTHDOWN R. D. 2 E., with an open letter. 
South. I think this will do. [Reads.] 

‘‘ Wretched old man!” It’s perhaps not very 

polite to address one’s father-in-law in that man- 


‘ner, but it paints the desolation of my mind, and 


will lead him to anticipate the misery that’s in store 
for him. “Wretched oldman! Your wife, whom 
I have the misfortune to call my daughter—” 

Mrs. 8S. [L.] Pooh! pooh! Trotter! [She takes 
the letter and crumples it wp.| If you must write 
to papa, don’t write nonsense. 

South. [R.] Eh! So, Mrs. Southdown— 

Mrs. 8. [laughing.| There, there! and to 
think of your being in earnest all the while. Ha! ha! 

South. So, madame, yowre laughing! Oh! 
this is too hardened! 

Mrs. S. Don’t you see? It’s all a farce. 

South. A farce! say a tragedy, madame, with 
everybody killed in the last act! 

Mrs. S. Stuff and nonsense—how stupid you 
are! Don’t you understand? This flirtation— 
Mr. Meredith’s letter—it wasn’t to me! 

South. Not to you, eh? not to you? 

Mrs. 8. No, of course not, but to Mrs. Benson. 
She was foolish enough to send that letter—the 
answer was for her, and I wanted you to act 
jealousy, only to frighten her out of such indis- 
cretions for the future. 

South. So, to frighten her, eh? 

Mrs. 8S. Yes, by showing her to what lengths 
an angry husband can go; even such a kind, soft- 
hearted, easy creature as you are. 

South. Oh, no! really I call this coming it a 
leetle too strong, even for such a kind, soft- 
hearted, easy creature as I am! So, it’s Mrs. 
Benson, is it? 

Mrs. S. Hush! or Benson will hear you. 

South. Mrs. Benson! oh, oh! this is too rich. 
Here, Benson, Benson ! [ Crosses to L. C. 

Enter BENSON and MRS. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 

Ben. [L. c.] Well, you’ve made it up? 

South. [R. c.] Made it up, indeed! Only 
imagine the cock-and-bull story this abandoned 
female has invented to humbug me! 

Mrs. S. [R.] Mr. Southdown, don’t! 

South. Don’t! how dare yousay ‘ don’t” to me! 
Only imagine, Benson, she says the real culprit— 
Mrs 8. Silence, Mr. Southdown, this instant! 

South. Silence yourself, audacious woman! She 
says the real culprit is Mrs. Benson. 

Mrs. B. [L.] Ob, goodness gracious ! 

South. That it’s Mrs. Benson that Meredith 


paid attentions to—that it was Mrs. Benson who | 


wrote him a letter, and that the letter he gave her 
at the pic-nic yesterday was meant for Mrs. Benson. 

Mrs. B. [u.] Oh, Lucy, how could you? 

Mrs. S. [aside to Mrs. B., behind SouTHDOWN 
and BENSON.] Hush! 

South. There, Benson! you thought “ croco- 
dile” too strong an expression for such a woman 
—what do you think now? 

Ben. [u. C., aside.] It’s a desperate move of hers, 
but we must back her up—anything to save her 
from his fury. [Zo SourHDOWN.] Well, Trotter, 
what Mrs. Southdown has told you, is the truth. 

South. The truth! E 
[Mrs. Benson and Mrs. SouTHDOWN look as- 

tonished—BENSON makes signs to them. 
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_u. H.] Is it possible? 


son.] But you believe this? 


| I forgive you. 
_ hands—shake hands! | 
Mer. [shaking hands with BENSON.] With all 
Goes wo C—aside.| Hang me if I un- | 


Scene 1.] 
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| T admit it. 


letter, drops tt. 


Ben. |i. c.] Yes, Mrs. Benson has confessed all 


| tome. It was an act of indiscretion—she has suf- 
| fered deeply for her folly. 


South. [R. C., looking at MRs. B., who is agitated, 
Well, I declare—I see she 
is agitated ! 

Mrs. S. [R., aside to TROTTER.] Will you hold 
your tongue ? 

South. Don’t speak to me, hyena! [To BrEn- 


Ben. Of course ldo. What can you expect? 


iI neglected her for my briefs as you did for your 
_ turnips. 


Meredith was all attention, all polite- 
ness; in short, it was as much my fault as hers— 
She has told me all, and we’ve made 
it up again—haven’t we, my darling? 

Mrs. B. [u.] Oh, my dear— 

Ben. [aside.| Forgive my involving you—but 
it’s to save your friend. 

Enter MEREDITH, L. C. 

Here he is! Will an avowal from his own lips 
satisfy you ? [To SOUTHDOWN. 

Mer. [{c.] ‘Tired of waiting in chambers, sir, I 
am come to know— 

Ben. Sir, circumstances have changed since 
you were last here. [Significantly.| My wife, 


sir, has acknowledged to having written you a} 
| letter—I say, sir, my wife— 


Mer. [aside.| She must have confessed. Well— 


Ben. You confirm my wife’s acknowledgment— | 


Mer. As she has admitted the fact, sir, I have 
no choice— 

Ben. [aside.] He understands exactly! I must 
insist, sir, on your giving me back the letter—my 


| wife’s letter ! 


Mer. [aside.] Give it to him! Mr. Benson, it is 
impossible ! 

Ben. Linsist on having it! [aside] or South- 
down may catch sight of the writing. Come, sir, 
the letter ! 

Mer. I’ve burnt it! 

Mrs. 8. [aside to MEREDITH.] A capital idea. 

Ben. {[aside.| Deucedly well imagined ! 
[MEREDITH slides the letter into Mrs. SOUTH- 

pown’s hand. Mrs. SOUTHDOWN approaches 

the fire-place. 

South. [up stage, R. H.] I saw him pass it to 
my wife. Aside. 

Ben. Well, as it’s burnt, of course you can’t re- 
turn it—so let’s say no more about the matter. 
[Aside to MEREDITH.] Shake 


my heart! [ 
derstand it! [Hit MEREDITH, L. C. 
DOWN crosses to fire-place. 

Ben. [crosses to R.—to SouTHDOWN.] There, 
Trotter! are you convinced now ? 

South. [u.] Vl soon show you. Mrs. Southdown, 
have the kindness to give me that letter! 

Mrs. S. [L. c.] What letter? 


SoOUTH- 


Ben. [R.] Didn’t you hear Meredith say he had | 


put it in the fire? 
South. Humbug! The letter, madame! I com- 
mand you, by all the majesty of an offended hus- 
band! 
Mrs. BENSON. ] 
letter to your wife! 
Mrs. B. No, no! [Mrs. B. trying to conceal the 
BENSON seizes it. 


There, now! she’s given the 


[Mrs. SouTHDOWN passes the letter to 


COSTUMES MODERN. 


| written by my wife? 
has any right to violate her secrets. 
as Uf going to open it. 


| feet ! 
‘the truth! 
ble! 


| Then, it was— 


South. Ah! now you’ve got it! 
Ben. I?—what an idea! 
South. [Goes round hin and seizes his hand, 
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with the letter in it, R.] There! 
Ben. [R. c.] Well, I have got it !—what then! | 
South. [R.] Let me read it—I insist on reading 
—iv’s my right! [Trying to take the letter from 
BENSON'S grasp. 
Ben. What right can you have to read a letter 
I am the only person who 
[ Lakes letter 


Mrs. B. [L. C., grasping BENSON’S arm.] Ob, 
Mr. Benson! 

Ben. [to her.| Capital! Appear terrified! 
[Aloud.] No, Mrs. Benson, don’t be alarmed— 
when Benson forgives, he forgives entirely. My 
generosity doesn’t stop half way. [BENSON crosses 
to the fire-place, lights the letter and lets it fall, 
burning, into the fender.| There! 

[ Crosses back again to RB. C. 

Mrs. B. [u. c.] Oh, sir! [As BENSON crosses. 

Mrs. 8. [aside, L.| She’s saved! 

South. [has quickly passed behind, to fire-place, | 
snatched up the burning letter, throws it down L. | 
H., and stamps on it.| Ab! we'll see! 

Ben. [putting Mrs. B. round to R.] There’s an | 
example for you, Trotter—I have forgiven my 
wife, though she had committed an indiscretion. 
Forgive yours—who hasn’t. Come! 

Mrs. S. [u. c.] Ab! there are two words to 
that. Suppose I refuse to forgive him! 

Ben. Ob, but he shall ask your pardon on his 
knees. [Crosses to L. c.] Come, Trotter, down 
on your marrow-bones! [He forces TROTTER onto 
his knees. To Mrs. 8.] Behold him at your | 
[ Crosses behind to R. ©. 
South. [on his knees.] If I could only find out 
[Picks up remnant of letter and looks 
at it.) Oh! there’s some of the writing still legi- 
Ob! oh, my wig! 

Ben. [R. C.] What's the matter! 

South. [u.] A sudden emotion! 
Mrs. Benson’s hand, after all! 


[Aside.] It’s 
[fo Mrs. 8.] 


Mrs. S. [L. c.] Yes. 
South. Oh! 


+ +++. 


Ben. [R. c.] Come, forget and forgive—follow 
our example—make it up. [Kisses Mrs. BEN- | 
son.] Poor deluded Southdown! 

South. With pleasure—with a very great deal 
of pleasure, Toody! [Kisses MRs. 8., then rises 
From his knees.] Poor innocent Benson ! 

Ben. And now we’ve happily made up our 
quarrel, oblige me— [Zo Mrs. SouTHDOWN. 

South. [L.] Oblige Benson— 

Benson [R. C.] With a moral. 


Mrs. South. es dvancing a little, L. Cc.) 
Oh, wives! mind, billet-doux are dangerous things ; 
Use Hymen’s torch to burn off Cupid's wings. 
Husbands ! if notes meant for your wives are sent you, 
Don't read, or the contents may discontent you. 
Youths! who post loves in gloves, care it demands, 
That loves and gloves shall both reach the right hands ; 
Or you may find—’tis no uncommon case— 
The glove misfits, and the loye’s out of place. 
Benson [r. c.] Well summed up. 
Mrs. B. [R., pointing to audience.] To sum up the judge’s task, 
Ben. [to Sourupowy.] You'll oblige me—their verdict if 
you'll ask. 
South. [u., to Mrs. S.] Toody !—our fate pray take the house’s 
sense on. 
Mrs. S. [to audience.| You'll oblige Trotter— 
South. By obliging Benson ! 
THE END. 
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EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
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facing the audience. 


Scene I.—An Apartment in the Villa of MR. 
PETTIBONE, at Clapham. Entrance at back, 
leading to garden. In the flat, L. H., are the 
windows of a conservatory. Doors R. and i. 
Table and chairs, sofa, table, R., with writing 
materials and inkstand. 


Mrs. PETTIBONE discovered at table R., writing. 


Mrs. Pettibone. I must complete the inventory | 
of my present collection of curiosities this even- 
| ing, as I shall gain such an addition to my mu- 
seum on the arrival of my husband’s friend, Mr. 
Fathom, that I shall be unable to recollect all the 
names and uses of my little wonders, unless they 
are carefully written down. [Writes.]| ‘No. 22 
—a bit of the blarney used at Cork. 23—the 
ashes of the first pipe of tobacco smoked in Eng-| 
land. 24 is— [Gate bell rings without, L.] A 
ring at the gate bell! Can’t be he? Seven 
o’clock is the precise moment for Mr. P. Perhaps 
it is Mr. Fathom. 


Hinter MARY, L. 


Mary. The gentleman, ma’am, that you've 
been expecting from foreign parts—he has just 
drove up to the gate, and is putting such a quan- 
tity of queer things into the hall. 

Mrs. P. My presents, no doubt. I thought t 
he’d be here to-night—pray ask himin. [zit 
Mary, t.] I shall now be completely set up with 
all sorts of Indian articles, tomahawks, and scalps, 
and war clubs, and ever ything wonderful ! ! 


| Hnter FRANK FATHOM, L., i a traveling dress. | 


Irank. My dear madame—rejoiced to see you! 
[Puts cap, etc., on sofa, L 


Mrs. P. Wow do you do? 
over to L.| Pray sit down. 


packets, every day. [Seats herself, t.] And are 
you quite well? 
Frank. 


just arrived from Bristol. 


Mrs. P. And you’ve been traveling in Ameri- | 


ca, and have come home in the Great Western? 
What a deal you must have seen! How Pettibone 
will devour your narratives! 

Frank. He must have a good digestion then ; 
for the wonders I have met with have been as- 
tounding. Oh, Mrs. P., think of log-huts—water- 


falls—mosquitoes— —canvas- -back ducks— corduroy | 


roads —niggers— canals —swamps— dollars, and 
mint juleps ! 

Mrs. P. Dear me! 

Frank. 
Pettibone wide awake every night for the next 
six weeks. 

Mrs. P. And my promised curiosities ? 

Frank. They are in the hall: a beautiful buf- 


falo skin—a pipe of peace for you to smoke; when 


you’ve tift with Pettibone, and want to make it 
up, you must take a puff at it—there’s a pair of 
snow-shoes and a scalping-knife—I’ll show you 


how the Indians take off the scalp when Pettibone |¢_ 


comes home. 

Mrs. P. How charming! 

Frank. You've a smart little place here, I see. 
| You were just married, and moving into it, when 
|\T left England. A small conser vatory, too, eh ?— 


Lord, how brown | 
* you are! and how traveling alters people !—you | 
look so improved, so expanded, I may say. [Gets | 
[Places his chair R.] — 
Pettibone will be so glad you are come; he has 
been talking of you, and looking for the arrival of | 


Quite well, ma’am—trather fatigued— | 


TV’ve matter enough to keep you and — 


oe 
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garden before and behind—snug distance from Be 


the road—and everything comfortable. 

[ Rises, looks about, up stage, and comes down, L. 
Mrs. P. We are very comfortable, indeed; 

Pettibone never stays out—comes home regularly 


from the city at seven o’clock—then we tea—and |f_ 
talk, and play double dummy—sometimes he sings |t_ 


‘pretty love songs, and says he’s never so happy as 
‘when his boots are off, his slippers on, and hei is 


taking his repose on the sofa. 

Frank. What a sweet picture of domestic com- 
fort! And P. makes a good husband, does he? — 

Mrs. P. Excellent. 

Frank. What a gay little man he was when I 
first met him at the Lord Mayor’s ball! what a 
favorite, too, with the ladies! 

Mrs. P. Ob! he’s left all that off now—quite 
changed, bless you—he continually tells me that, 
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+ hot water, eh? 
t hand. You haven’t brought home a wife among 


| your curiosities, have you ? 
[Aside.] Because I left 


t better than our Mansion House ballraking. What 


~ my presents; there are snow-shoes and a scalp- 


_ hall—so glad to see you—Betsey, give me a kiss. 


quite dark, and take him round the garden—such 


| —I don’t like it. 


; fellowIlam. Quite right, Betsey dear—quite right 
~ —wwhen we light up the torch of Hymen, we should 
$ always extinguish our old links, eh? Ha, ha, ha! 


- that’s a-dear creature—such ‘a temper—no frown- 


‘and such high notions. 


_ menting myself. 


© 
Scene 1.] 


on his honor, he don’t think there’s such another | 
woman in the world asIam. Hark! 

Frank. At what? { Clock strikes seven. 

Mrs. P. The clock’s striking seven; he won’t 
be long now; he’s never more than three or four) 
minutes over. [Gate bell rings, L.]| There! he’s. 
punctual to a minute. [PETTIBONE sings, L., I) 
love her, how I love her.” 

Frank. And singing, too, like a nightingale. 

Enter PETTIBONE, L. 

Pet. Ah, my boy, how dye do? I thought! 
you had arrived, by the queer things I saw in the 


[Crossing to c.] Don’t laugh at me; I never go 
out and never come in without going through this | 
little ceremony; mind you always do the same 
when you get a wife, my boy; it keeps up the 
little cuddlybilities of domestic bliss, eh ?—pre- 
vents the water in the urn of matrimony ever get- | 
ting quite cold—keeps it a little on the simmer, eh ? | 

Frank. And often saves you from getting into 

Pet. 


That’s good, by jingo! give me your| 


Frank. Oh! no, no. 
one behind me. 

Pet. Time enough for that, eh? And now, 
Betsey—boot-jack. [Mrs. P. crosses, L.] Ah! 
stop—I must show Frank my dahlias before it’s 


a nice garden !—you should see me and Betsey, | 
at seven o’clock in the morning. V’min my morn- 
ing gown, and Betsey in something with a frill 
round it, catching snails—Betsey catches snails 
beautifully, and throws ’em over the wall into 


the next garden—then we weed and rake—much 
rum times they were, eh? Lord, I wonder 
what’s become of Miss Dumpleby ? 

Mrs. P. Selim, dear, no allusions to old flames 


Pet. [aside to FRANK.] You see what a happy 


Mrs. P. Vil just step into the hall and look at. 
ing-knife, dear. Mr. Fathom is going to show 
me how the scalp is taken off—you’'ll lend him 
your head to exemplify, won’t you, dear ? 

Pet. Oh! I dare say. 

Mrs. P. To please me, won’t you, dear? 

Pet. Yes, dear. [Hxit Mrs. P., u.] My boy, 


ing—no shying plates—oh, no, none of that here, 
I sometimes think she 
ought to be a queen of some place or other, instead 
of the wife of a little anxious stock-broker. 

Frank. She’s a fine woman. 

Pet. Now isn’t she? 

Frank. And you ought to be—no doubt you 
are—a happy fellow ! 

face VES. 

Frank. Completely happy? 

Pet. Why, no—um—as to the word complete- 
ly, in its dictionary sense, I don’t think I can | 
altogether use it in my case. 

Frank. Indeed! 

Pet. JUt’s all my own fault—I can’t help tor- 
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Frank. With what ? 

Pet. The metaphysics of matrimony. 

Frank. What do you mean by metaphysics ? 

Pet. I mean by metaphysics what I can’t ex- 
plain, and you can’t understand—human nature, 
and inconsistency, and all that. Frank, you and 
I are old friends—look at me—am I handsome ? 

Frank. Certainly not. 

Pet. Six feet high ? 

Frank. Quite the reverse. 

Pet. 
ner ? 

Frank. 

Pet. 
tion, and I’ve got a very plain answer. 


Not that I can perceive. 


Now, 


what could a fine, handsome, intellectual, queen- | 


like woman, as Mrs. P. is, see in me to marry me? 
Eh? Now think of the metaphysics of matrimony, 
and imagine what my thoughts must be when I 
lay awake on my pillow at two o’clock in the 
morning sometimes. 
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Frank. You don’t mean to say you are jealous ? 
Pet. No, though to be sure I am in the city all 


day, and she is here alone all day. 

Frank. Very true. 

Pet. Ah! now you begin to enter into my feel- 
ings, a thought has struck me. You, my boy, 
were an old beau of my wife’s, only I cut you out. 
How I should like—Lord! how I should like— 
[PETTIBONE is speaking in an undertone—MRs. 
PETTIBONE is re-entering, L.—stops on seeing 
them, and listens. | 

Frank. What? 

Pet. To put my Betsey to the test, and see how 
she would behave to a man that would dare to 
make love to her. Will you try? 

Frank. 1! 

Pet. You! Make yourself agreeable to her— 
touch upon your early feelings—pity her being 
alone all day—talk of your travels—sigh—ask her 
if she is really happy—eh? What do you think ? 
I’m sure she’d knock you down; but you wouldn’t 
mind that, to serve me. 


Frank. Rather a dangerous position to place 
me in! 
Pet. Vil give you every opportunity, upon my 


life I will. Do, it will make me so happy ; youre 
a good-looking fellow, you know—a fine dashing 
manner with you—try—do—do. 

Frank. Tf it will serve to make your happiness 
complete. 

Pet. It would now—it would. 

Frank. Yl do my best. 

Pet. There’sa good fellow. [Mrs. P. withdraws, 
threatening PEYTIBONE.] We shall have such a 
laugh when it’s over. 

Frank. Perhaps not. 

Pe. Hh! 

Frank. Perhaps she might encourage me. 

Pet. Oh, no, no, she wouldn’t—oh, don’t men- 
tion it; I should explode—die of self-combustion ; 
but she won’t, no, no—you’ll have such a box on 
the ears—a stinger; I know you will. 

Mrs. P. [without.] Be careful of them, Mary. 

Pet. There she is—I’ll give you half an hour at 
once, while supper is getting ready. 

Enter Mrs. PETTIBONE, L. 

Mrs. P. Well, my dear Mr.’ Fathom, ’m de- 
lighted with my presents, with the war-club es- 
pecially; take care, P., that you never offend me ; 
I could fell you to the ground with the slightest 


Have I anything engaging in my man- | 


Oh, you are right; I asked a plain ques- | 


+ 
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| 


_ were in early life, to see you thus surrounded by 


| disappointment, I—I—Ah! well, I won't talk of) 
| it. 


_ sorry she’s Mrs. P.—oh, good heavens, if she was— 


| 
+) 
+) 
> 
+ 
+ 
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_ uttered that letter without the word dear; she is 


dear, [crosses to c.]_ I’m going to the nursery. 


| ries of L., after kissing Mrs. P. 


| that name, and what a variety of recollections it 
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[Scene 1. | 


tap; your kind thought of me, Mr. Fathom, while, 
you were far away, has really affected me. 

Pet. Dear fellow, isn’t he, Betsey? | 

Mrs. P. Indeed he is—it is such thought—' 
such attention, that has influence over our sex. | 

Frank. Thope, dear madame, that your wishes: 
will often occupy my thoughts, and command my 
attention. 

Pet. [aside to FRANK.] Ah, that’s it—some- | 
thing in that way—hbe delicate, though. | 

Frank. Jt makes me so happy, placed as we | 


every comfort ; yet when I sometimes think of my 


[Aside to PutrrBoNneE.] Is that the idea? 
Pet. Yes, only put in alittle more ardor—go it. 
Mrs. P. [sighing.| Ah, my dear sir, memory 
has its regrets as well as pleasures. 

Pet [aside.] What? eh? what does she mean by | 
that observation and that sigh? Surely she ain’t| 


Mrs. P. Thope you are going to make a long 
stay; P. has had a room fitted up purposely. 
[Frank and Mrs. P. go up and change sides. 

Pet. Only calls one P.; the first time she ever 


certainly looking at him very oddly, or it may be 
only my fancy—it is—it must—Betsey—Betsey— 


Frank. What a family man! 

Pet. No, the nursery garden where the bulbs 
are—not the nursery where the babies are. [ve 
ordered some—some plants. I shan’t stay long. 

Mrs. P. Oh, pray don’t hurry yourself, I have 
company now, you know—when I’m alone I am 
always anxious for your return; but when one has 
a friend here, and such an old friend, too, as Mr. 
Fathom, the little half hours slip by in a min- 
ute. 

Pet. Oh, her little half hours slip by in a minute. 
Ah, ha, ha! of course—of course [aside to FRANK, ] 
you needn’t go very far—just touch upon the topic, 
that’s all—she’ll resent it, I know—but—but— 

Frank. Ym to put her to the test, at all events. 

Pet. Oh, certainly; but don’t be too savage, 
that’s all—you understand. 

Mrs. P. [aside.| Vm to be put to the test, am 
I? Very well, sir. Are you not going, my dear? 

Pet. Oh, she calls me dear at last; but some- 
times loving expressions are used the more to de- 
ceive—yes, Betsey, I’m going—shall be absent 
half an hour, not longer. [Going.] Good-by. 
[Aside.] I wish I could see, be an eye-witness 
how she’d act—I will—I have it. Good-by. 
[Going.] Oh, my kiss! [Puts on his hat and hur- 


Frank.  [seated.| Now for my task—vwell, 
Elizabeth, how famihar it sounds to call you by 


brings to one’s mind. 

Mrs. P. Ab! when I received your first letter— 
[PETTIBONE appears at conservatory at back, 

watching them. 

Frank. Didn’t I write it in a beautiful hand ? 
and how I trembled when I had fairly given six- 
pence to a boy to deliver it. [They are seated at 
some distance, but advance closer to each other. 
PETTIBONE watching. 

Mrs. P. And though I didn’t reply to it, there 
was a sincerity in its tone that always pleased me. 


really to speak with regret; well, I must proceed 
at any rate—[they draw their chairs nearer, PET- 
TIBONE agonized]|—how was it I made so little 
impression on you? how was it that Pettibone 
became the happy man? You can tell me now. 

Mrs. P. You flirted so. 

Frank. DidI? 

Mrs. P. And seemed to be taken with every 
fresh face you met. 

Frank. Consider what was my age—nineteen 
—we are all coxcombs at that age, and perhaps— 
perhaps [they draw their chairs closer, PETTIBONE 
clasps his hands in despair,] your apparent cold- 
ness made me affect to admire another, merely to 
provoke you and let you see I was not breaking 
my heart, and—and—[takes her hand]—well, I 
wish you every happiness. [He kisses her hand—| 
PETTIBONE smashes a pane of glass and dis- 
appears—F RANK and Mrs. PETTIBONE start up. 

Mrs. P. What's that? 

Frank. A pane of glass broken. 

Mrs. P. It is those tiresome children always 
throwing stones. {Loud ringing of abell.| There’s 
P. come back. How vexed he will be. 


Enter PETTIBONE, L., affecting to sing. 

Pet. Tollolde lol, &. ’mcome back. [Sings.] | 
I’m come back—what’s the matter, Betsey? You 
seem confused. 

Mrs. P. Ive been startled. 

Pet. Indeed! 

Mrs. P. While talking with your friend, some 
one threw a stone through one of the panes of the’ 
conservatory. 

Pet. Oh, was that all? 

Mrs. P. Yes, dear. 

Pet. Bring me a carving-knife—I mean a cork- 
screw—when I say a carving knife I always mean 
a corkscrew. I want to open some hock—it’s in) 
your room—don’t stand staring at me as if you 
didn’t know what I meant—do as I bid you. 

Mrs. P. Well, ’'m sure—[Flownces into room. 

Pet. [eagerly, to FRANK.] Well, have you said 
anything? made any advances? 

Frank. [aside.| can never tell him how they 
were received. I’m quite astonished. 

Pet. Why don’t you answer me? 

Frank. You were gone such a short time. 


Never mind, Betsey. 


Pet. [aside.| Quite long enough—quite. 
Frank. Ispoke of my early attachment. 
Pet. Well? 
Frank. She— 
Pet. Yes. 
Frank. Stared vacantly at me, and said— 
Pet. [very eagerly.| What? - 
Frank. Nothing. 

Te Owl 


Frank. Then I asked. her how she came to 
prefer you— 

Pet. What did she say ? 

Frank. Said that I was too fickle for her. 

Pet. And what did she do then? 

Frank. Nothing. 


Pet. [aside.| That’s a lie! Did you get close 
to her ? 

Frank. Yes. 

Pet. And did she get close to you ? 


Frank. [hesitating.| No. , 
Pet. [aside.] Another lie!—he’s deceiving me, 
but Ill keep my feelings down, and—and—did 


Frank. [aside.] Upon my word she seems 


|you take her hand? 


; 
; 
; 


; 


q 


: 
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Scene 1.] 


_ happy—what a miserable devil I am—oh, what 


Frank. Yes. 

Pet. And did she snatch it away again? 

Frank. Yes. | 

Pet. [aside.] Another lie—a diabolical lie—| 
and told you she’d tell me? I knew she would, I 
was convinced she would. Ha, ha, ha !—now I’m | 


villainy ! [aside.] what treachery ! 
Frank {aside.| Mrs. P.’s conduct is very| 

strange. I can’t tell him the truth—'tis impossible 

—well, it’s his own fault, not mine. Excuse me) 

for a moment, ’m going to bring in my presents, | 

and see my box placed in my room. [Lait L. 
Pet. He’s confused—he hurries from my pres- | 

ence—no wonder—oh, what falsehood I’ve been) 

told—she stare at him vacantly—she snatch her | 
hand away, when I with my own eyes saw him | 
kiss it! 

Enter MARY, L., with table-cloth. 

Pej. Mary. 

Mary. Yes, sir. 

Pet. Ym in the city all day. 

Mary. Yes, sir. 

Pet. How does your mistress pass her time ? 

Mary. Sometimes one way—sometimes another. 

Pet. Explain. 

Mary. Works a bit and scolds a bit, and sits 
at the bedroom window a bit. 

Pet. {aside.| Of course—to be admired—to be 
nodded at by the young fellows passing the house 
on the tops of the omnibuses—when the fellows 
see a fine woman sitting at her bed-room window 
working, they always nod to them and kiss their 
hands to them—I know their tricks—bring candles. | 

Mary. Yes, sir. [Aside.] What’s the matter | 
with him to-night ? [ Hixit L. 
Enter Mrs. PETTIBONE, with penknife and pen. 

Mrs. P. P., dear. 

Pet. Yes, dear. 

Mrs. P. (going to writing-table.] I wish youd 
mend me some pens before. you go to town in the | 
morning. 

Pet. Iwill. [Aside.] Going to write to him, 
no doubt—and I’m to mend the pens-—I’ll split 
’em allup. Betsey! 

Mrs. P. Yes, dear. 

Pet. Nice fellow, Fathom, isn’t he? 

Mrs. P. Tolerable. 

Pet. Don’t you think him very handsome ? 

Mrs. P. So, 80. 

Pet. Ain’t you sorry you didn’t have him? 

Mrs. P. What anidea! [Goes to table and writes. 

Pet. Affects to be indifferent. Oh, what horrid 
duplicity—now she’s writing a note to him—I don’t 
care. Tol de lol, &c. I don’t care. Tol de lol, &c. | 
[| While singing he gets near her, she draws blotting 

paper over her writing. : 

Mrs. P. Now you know I never like to be 
looked at while writing. 

Pet. Makes you nervous, I suppose ? 

Mrs. P. Yes. 

Pet. And then you can’t spell correctly. 

Mary enters, L., with two candles and snuffers— 
places them on the table—F ATHOM enters, L.— 
Mary exits, L.— Mrs. P. has folded note. 

Pet. It is a note she has been writing—now 
who can it be for? Well, Frank, seen your room 
—comfortable, isn’t it ? 

Frank. Very, indeed. 

Pet. You shall have supper directly—chops !— 
d’ye like chops? [ Fiercely. 


| 


_assignation—of course it is. 


(all. 


/squeak of a little kiss. 


Frank. 
Pet. 


Very much, indeed. 
1 should choke if I were to try to eat. 


|[Mrs. P. is seated R. of table—MR. PETTIBONE | 


in C.—FRANK, L.—PETTIBONE alternately 
watches them till he detects Mrs. P. holding up 
the note intimating to FRANK that it is for him. 
Pet. That note is for him! [Starting up.] An 
Never mind, ll find 
them out. Tm going out again, only for a few 
minutes—I may be five minutes, perhaps ten. 

Mrs. P. Don’t be very long, dear. 

Pet. No, dear. 

Frank. Is he often so restless ? 

Mrs. P. Ob dear, no; the fact is—come near 
me. [They draw their chairs close—PETTIBONE 
darts im—they retreat, apparently confused. 

Pet. Oh, I was going without my hat—that’s 
{[Aside.] Inearly caught them. [Looks at 
them suspiciously.| Now I’m off. 

[Takes his hat and exits, L. 

Mrs. P. [giving note.| Peruse this at your 
earliest opportunity. [PETTIBONE again darts 
wm, just m time to see MRS. P. give FRANK the note. 

Pet. The note was for him, sure enough. Very 
well—go on—there’ll be murder presently. 

Mrs. P. Back again, dear? 

Pet. Yes, I forgot—I felt—I thought—Lord! 
Vve got it in my hand. [Lait L. 

Frank [reading note.| ‘‘ Continue your atten- 
tions.” Certainly, as you request it. [Draws 
close to her ; PETTIBONE again darts im; they 
retreat as before. 

Pet. Shan’t go out at all_I tell you I shan’t 
go out at all—to-morrow will do. [Sits in centre. ] 
You’ve done as I bid you, I see—eh ?—ah, ah, ah! 
[Aside.] I think the last time I left the room he 
kissed her! I could almost swear I heard the 
Oh, if I could be con- 
vinced! Tl conceal my feelings till ’m quite 
satisfied—quite sure; and then— Betsey, dear, 
if that note you were writing just now is for any 
one in the city, Pll leave it for you. 

Mrs. P. No, no, thank you, it is not worth the 
trouble, and you wouldn’t be so mean as to de- 
fraud the revenue of a penny. 

Pet. How they look at each other! I’ve a great 
mind to jump up and tell ’em both how they’ve 
deceived me. No, I won’t. Vl set a trap for 
them—ah ! a good thought—I have it. 

Mrs. P. Selim, what’s the matter with you 
this evening ? 

Pet. Nothing; I’ve been vexed—city business. 
‘I think, as I have a moment to spare, I’ll drop a 
‘note to the wine merchant about the empty bot- 
tles. [Takes inkstand to L. table.] He ought to take 
’em away, or I shall be charged for ’em. What 
horrid candles! [Snuffs one out.] Why did I go 
to the expense of a handsome lamp, when you 
will burn candles? [In trying to light tt he pur- 
posely extinguishes the other ; stage dark. 

Mrs. P. P., dear, how clumsy you are! 

Pet. Sit still—I’ll get a light; Mary’s cooking 
—Tll get a light. [He pours some ink on his 
pocket-handkerchief, and in passing MRS. P. con- 
trives to leave a large patch on her nose. 

Mrs. P. P., what are you doing? : 

Pet. Nothing, dear, nothing; sit still. Wl 
fetch a light. [Haxit, L. 

Frank. Is it really your wish that I should 
continue my attentions? [Getting close to her.) 


Gad, she’s a fine woman, and I never in my life | 
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derstand P.’s rage, and he must know all. 
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could be in the dark with one without giving her 


a kiss; and encouraged as I am, who could re- 
sist ? Attempts to kiss her. 


Mrs. P. Don’t, don’t! I won’t allow it! how, 
' can you be so foolish? 


[Kisses her and blacks 


his nose.| Go away, here’s P. [Lights up ; 


FRANK returns to his chair as P. enters L., stands: 


between them moonstruck at seeing FRANK’S face. 
He trembles, places one candle on the table, and 
seizes Mrs. Ps arm. 

Pet. Woman, look at that man—look at his 
nose. Now, go to your room—to the glass, and 
look at your own! come, madame, come. 

[He drags her off, R. D. 

Frank. Very strange conduct; however, my 


poor friend is severely punished for the pains he | 


has taken to test his wife’s constancy. What am 
Ito do? Ican never truly tell him how my ad- 
vances have been received ; he’s mad. 
Enter MARY, L. 

Mary. Yowre wanted, sir. 

Frank [with his back to MARY.] Who is it? 

Mary. A post-boy wishes to see you, sir. 

Frank. Vil speak to him at once. [T7urns, 


Mary laughs at him.] What are you laughing at?) 


Mary. Your nose, sir! it’s all over ink—ha, ha! 

Frank. Then Vl make it marking ink. [Kiss- 
es her and blacks her face ; she exits indignant- 
ly.| Egad! the girl’s right. How, how could 
this happen? and Mrs. P.’s face, too; now I un- 
Poor 
P.! Let me see the post-boy, and then to con- 
firm my poor friend’s misery. [Hxit, L. D. 

Enter PETTIBONE, RB. D. 


Pet. Now, sir, Vm for you. 
to elude my vengeance. As for Mrs. P., I never 


could have believed her so hardened; don’t shed | 


a tear—won't say a word. Oh, Betsey! how could 
you! Enter MARY, L. 
Mary, where’s that man ? 

Mary. What man, sir? 

Pet. 'The viper. 

Mary. J haven’t seen any viper, sir. 


Pet. [sees MARy’s nose.] He’s been at the maid. | 


Oh! what a libertine! You know who I mean— 
the man with the curiosities. 

Mary. Oh! yes, of course; he’s gone to the 
inn with the post-poy. 

Pet. Post-boy! with a post-boy !—they’re 
going to elope. V’ve a brace of pistols that I 


bought to shoot the cats, when I took a pride in| 
Tl load ’em both to the muzzle, and | 


my garden. 
fire through and through him and her too. Mary, 
remain you here, and watch the door of that room 
—I’m going to look for my pistols. 

Mury [ frightened.) Oh, sir! 

Pet. Aye, my pistols: if your mistress comes 
from her room, say I’m gone out for the night—I’m 
gone out for a week—I don’t think I shall ever 
come home any more—now for vengeance! [ Hit. 

Mary. What can be the matter? it’s very 


to be. [Gate bell rings, L.] Some one at the 
gate; perhaps it’s the viper, as master calls him, 
come back again. I declare the supper will be 
quite spoiled. [Zakes the light and exits, L.; stage 
dark; Mrs. P. looks from her room, R. 
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COSTUMES 


He’s gone—gone | 
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A’ KISS IN THE DARK. 


‘such a noodle again. 


[Scene 1. 


Mrs. P. Noonehere! I heard P. talking of 


pistols; where can he be? Some one comes— 


Mr. Fathom, perhaps. I'll retire to my own room 


again. [ Hatt, L. 

Enter Mary, carrying box, and showing in a 
Lapy veiled and wrapped in a shawl; she places 
box on the table, and hands the LADY a chair. 


Mary. Pray sit down, ma’am, the wind has 
blown my light out; V’ll soon get another; your 
box is on the table; I shall not be a minute. 

(Exit, L. 


PETTIBONE appears at back with two large pistols. 


Pet. Gracious powers! what figure is that? 
'Tis Betsey wrapped in her bonnet and shawl, 
waiting in the dark to elope with that fellow ; 
and what’s this? her box corded up with all her 
little things ready! [Rums to LAbDY, and seizes 
her.] Oh, you traitoress ; you horrid woman! none 
of your nonsense, you are not going to run away 
from me in this manner; don’t struggle; it’s no 
use; I am as strong as a lion. There are two pis- 
tols on the table, and we'll go to destruction to- 
gether. [The Lavy screams at his violence—MARY 
rushes in with lights—stage light—followed by 
FRANK, L.—Mrs. P. comes from her room, R.—PET- 
TIBONE surveys them all in surprise and dismay. 

Lady (unveiling.| Sir! 

Mary. Master! 

WG 1D, 1h, oleene 

Pet. Not Betsey !—the lady I’ve pulled about 
so—not Betsey ! Who are you, madame? Explain 
before I faint away—who are you? 


Frank. That lady, sir, is my wife. 
[FRANK and LADY embrace. 
Pet. Your wife! and really you are not going 


to elope ?—you are still your own Pettibone’s— } 


but that kiss in the dark, madame! what can re- 
move that stain ? 

Mrs. P. My candid confession— 

Pet. Of what? 

Mrs. P. That I overheard the test by which I 
was to be tried, and knowing in my heart that I 
did not deserve such a trial, I was resolved, as you 
had thought proper to suspect me without a cause, 
for once to give you a reason for your jealousy. 

Pet. [on his knees.] Oh, Betsey, forgive me! 

Frank. This lady was married clandestinely to 


me, before I left England for America; sheis here | 
'to meet me with the welcome news that our mar- 


riage may no longer be kept secret, and to-morrow 
a post-chaise shall take us to our happy home. 
Pet. [rising.] Oh, my dear boy, you shall stay for 


‘a week and witness our renewed domestic felicity. 


[Shakes hands with LADY.] How d’ye do, mad- 
ame ?—very glad to see you, madame. [Kisses her. 
Frank. Halloa! sir! = 
Pet. 


All right, my boy; now we’ve balanced | 
‘the book, for you'll forgive me, dear; Ill never be | 
Come, Betsey, dear, kiss | 
your P. and make him happy; Ill buy you a new | 
Rasa ta os s Re a : 

strange; master seems to have gone mad all ay Satin dress. [She kisses him.| Hurrah! I’m for- 


once, and such a quiet little gentleman as he used given at last; and if you [to the audience] will be 
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equally forgiving, and I think you will, for if I. 


you can lay your hands upon your hearts and say 
you do not like ‘‘ A Kiss IN THE DARK.” 


THE END. 
MODHRN. 


‘know human nature well, there’s not one amongst | 
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+| Scene I.—An Ante-Room in Str HARCOURT 


CouRTLY’s House in Belgrave Square. 


Enter CooL, C. 

Cool. Half-past nine, and Mr. Charles has not 
yet returned. I am in a fever of dread. Tf his 
father happens to rise earlier than usual on any 
morning, he is sure to ask first for Mr. Charles. 
| Poor deluded old gentleman—he little thinks how 
he is deceived. 


Enter MARTIN, lazily, L. 


Well, Martin, he has not come home yet! 

Mar. No; and I have not had a wink of sleep 
all night. 1 cannot stand this any longer; I shall 
give warning. This is the fifth night Mr. Courtly 
has remained out, and I’m obliged to stand at the 
hall window to watch for him. | 

Cool. You know, if Sir Harcourt was aware 
that we connived at his son’s irregularities, we) 
should all be discharged. 

Mar. Ihave used up all my common excuses on | 
hisduns. ‘Call again,” “Notat home,” and “Send 
it down to you,” won’t serve any more; and Mr. 
Crust, the wine merchant, swears he will be paid. 

Cool. So they all say. Why, he has arrests | 
out against him already. I’ve seen the fellows 
watching the door. [Loud knock and ring heard.]| 
There he is, just in time—quick, Martin, for I 
expect Sir William’s bell every moment, [bell 


yings] and there it is. [Hait MARTIN, slowly] 
Thank heaven! he will return to college to-mor- 
row, and this heavy responsibility will be taken 
off my shoulders. A valet is as difficult a post to 
fill properly as that of prime minister. [zit, L. 
Young C. [without.] Hollo! 
Daz. [without.| Steady! 


Enter YOUNG CoURTLY and DAZZLE, L. 


Young C. Hollo-o-o! 

Daz. Hush! what are you about, howling like 
a Hottentot. Sit down there, and thank heaven 
you are in Belgrave Square, instead of Bow Street. 

Young C. D—n—damn Bow Street. 

Daz. Oh, with all my heart!—you have not 
seen as much of it as I have. 
| Young C. I say—let me see—what was I go- 
ing to say?—oh, look here. [Pulls out a large 
assortment of bell-pulls, knockers, ete., from his 
pocket.| There! dam’me! Ill puzzle the two- 
penny postmen,—I'll deprive them of their right 
of disturbing the neighborhood. That black 
lion’s head did belong to old Vampire, the money- 
lender; this bell-pull to Miss Stitch, the milliner. 

Daz. And this brass griffin—— 

Young C. That! oh, let me see—I think I 
twisted that off our own hall door as I came in, 
while you were paying the cab. 

Daz. What shall I do with them? 

Young C. Pack ’em in a small hamper, and 
send ’em to the sitting magistrate with my father’s 
compliments; in the meantime, come into my 
room, and I'll astonish you with some Burgundy. 


Re-enter CoOL, L. C. 

Cool. [R.] Mr. Charles 

Young C. Out! out! not at home to any one. 

Cool. And drunk—— 

Young C. Asa lord. 

Cool. If Sir Harcourt knew this, he would go 
mad, he would discharge me. 

Young C. You flatter yourself; that would be 
no proof of his insanity. [Zo DazzuLE.| This is 
Cool, sir, Mr. Cool; he is the best liar in London 
—there is a pungency about his invention, and an 
originality in his equivocation, that is perfectly 
refreshing. 

Cool {aside.] Why, Mr. Charles, 
pick him up? 

Young C. You mistake, 


where did you 


he picked me up. 
[Bell rings. 
Cool. Here comes Sir Harcourt—pray do not 
let him see you in this state. 


in a beautiful state. 


Young C: State! what do you mean? I am | 
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LONDON A 


SSURANCE. [Act I, Scene 1. 


Cool. I should lose my character. ] 
Young C. That would be a fortunate epoch in 
your life, Cool. 


Cool. Your father would discharge me. 
Young C. Cool, my dad is an old ass. 
Cool. Retire to your own room, for heaven’s 


sake, Mr. Charles. 

Young C. Vl doso formy own sake. [To DAz- 
ZLE.| I say, old fellow, [staggering] just hold the 
door steady while I go in. 

Daz. This way. Now, then!—take care! 

[Helps him into the room, R. 


Enter StR HARCOURT COURTLY, L. C., i an ele- 


tassels, dc. 


Sir H. Cool, is breakfast ready ? 

Cool. Quite ready, Sir Harcourt. 

Sir H. Apropos, I omitted to mention that I 
expect Squire Harkaway to join us this morning, 
and you must prepare for my departure to Oak 
Hall immediately. R 

Cool. Leave town in the middle of the season, 
Sir Harcourt? So unprecedented a proceeding! 

Sir H. It is! I confess it; there is but one 
power could effect such a miracle—that is, divinity. 

Cool. How? 

Sir H. In female form, of course. Cool, I am 
about to present society with a second Lady 
Courtly; young—blushing eighteen; lovely! I 
have her portrait; rich! I have her banker’s ac- 
count ;—an heiress, and a Venus! 

Cool. Lady Courtly could be none other. 

Sir H. Ha! ha! Cool, your manners are above 
your station. Apropos, I shall find no further use 
for my brocade dressing-gown. 

Cool. I thank you, Sir Harcourt; might I ask 
who the fortunate lady is? 


niece of my old friend, Max. 

Cool. Have you never seen the lady, sir? 

Sir H. Never—that is, yes—eight years ago. 
Having been, as you know, on the continent for 
the last seven years, I have not had the opportu- 
nity of paying my devoirs. Our connection and 
betrothal was a very extraordinary one. Her fa- 
ther’s estates were contiguous to mine ;—being a 


market of my indiscretion, and supplied my ex- 
travagance with large sums of money on mort- 
gages, his great desire being to unite the two 
roperties. About seven years ago, he died— 
eaving Grace, a girl, to the guardianship of her 


nineteen, she would consent to marry me, I should 
receive those deeds, and all his property, as her 
dowry. Ifshe refused to comply with this condi- 
tion, they should revert to my heir-presumptive 
or apparent. She consents. 

Cool. Who would not? 
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a year. 
Cool. Who would not? 
Sir H. So prepare, Cool, prepare ;—but where 

is my boy, where is Charles? 

Cool. Why—oh, he is gone out, Sir Harcourt; 
yes, gone out to take a walk. 
Sir H. Poor child! A perfect child in heart— 

@ sober, placid mind—the simplicity and verdure 

of boyhood kept fresh and unsullied by any con- 


[ Crosses to L. 


gant dressing-gown, and Greek skull-cap and 


Sir H. Certainly; Miss Grace Harkaway, the 


penurious, miserly, wgly old scoundrel, he made a_| 


uncle, with this will :—if, on attaining the age of, 


Sir H. I consent to receive her 15,000 pounds | 


‘tact with society. Tell me, Cool, at what time 
was he in bed last night? 

Cool. Half-past nine, Sir Harcourt. 

Sir H. Halt-past nine? Beautiful! What an 
‘original idea! Reposing in cherub slumbers, 
while all around him teems with drinking and 
debauchery! Primitive sweetness of nature! no 
pilot-coated, bear-skinned brawling ! 

Cool. Oh, Sir Harcourt! 

Sir H. No cigar-smoking— 

Cool. Faints at the smell of one. 

Sir H. No brandy and water bibbing ? 

Cool. Doesn’t know the taste of anything 
stronger than barley-water. 

Sir H. No night parading— 

Cool. Never heard the clock strike twelve, ex- 
|cept at noon. 

Sir H. In fact, he is my son, and became a 
/gentleman by right of paternity—he inherited my 
iualwuiel's. 

Enter MARTIN, L. 


_ Mar. Mr. Harkaway. 
| - Enter MAX HARKAWAY, L. 
| Max. Squire Harkaway, fellow, or Max Hark- 


away, another time. [MAR. bows and exit.] Ah! 
ha! Sir Harcourt, ’m devilish glad to see you! 
GY me your fist. Dang it, but ’m glad to see you! 
Let me see: six—seven years, or more, since we 
have met. How quickly they have flown! 

Sir H. [throwing off his studied manner.) 
|Max, Max! giveme your hand, old boy. [Aside.] 
Ah! he ts glad to see me; there is no fawning 
pretense about that squeeze. Cool, you may re- 
| tire. [Exit CooL, R. ©. 

| Max. Why, you are looking quite rosy. 

Sir H. Ab! ah! rosy! Am I too florid? 

Max. Nota bit; not a bit. 

Sir H. I thought so. | [Aside.]| Cool said I 
had put too much on. 

Max. How comes it, Courtly, you manage to 
retain your youth? See, ’m as gray as an old 
badger or a wild rabbit; while you are—are as 
black as a young rook. I say, whose head grew 
your hair, eh? 

Sir H. Permit me to remark, that all the beau- 
ties of my person are of home manufacture. Why 
should you be surprised at my youth? I have 
scarcely thrown off the giddiness of a very boy— 
elasticity of limb—buoyancy of soul! Remark 
this position [throws himself into an attitude.] I 
held that attitude for ten minutes at Lady Acid’s 


me for the Apollo. 

Max. [aside.| Making a butt of thee for their 
_gibes. aj 

Sir H. Lady Sarah Sarcasm started up, and, 
pointing to my face, ejaculated, ‘‘ Good gracious ! 
does not Sir Harcourt remind you of the counte- 
nance of Ajax, in the Pompeian portrait ?” 

Max. Ajax!—humbug! 

Sir H. You are complimentary. 

Max. Ymaplain man, and always speak my 
mind. What’sina face or figure? Does a Grecian 
‘nose entail a good temper? Does a waspish waist 
indicate a good heart? Or do oily, perfumed 
locks necessarily thatch a well-furnished brain? 

Sir H. It’s an undeniable fact,—plain people 
always praise the beauties of the mind. 
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last reunion, at the express desire of one of our | 
first sculptors, while he was making a sketch of | 


Max. Excuse the insinuation; I had thought 
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Act I, Scene 1] LONDON A 


SSURANCE. 3 


the first Lady Courtly had surfeited you with 
beauty. 

Sir H. No; she lived fourteen months with 
me, and then eloped with an intimate friend. Eti- 
quette compelled me to challenge the seducer ; so 
I received satisfaction—and a bullet in my shoul- 
der at the same time. However, I had the con- | 
solation of knowing that he was the handsomest 
man of the age. She did not insult me by run-| 
ning away with a damned ill-looking scoundrel. 

Max. ‘That, certainly, was flattering. 

Sir H. I felt so, as I pocketed the ten thous- 
and pounds damages. 

Max. That must have been a great balm to) 
your sore honor. 

Sir H. It was—Max, my honor would have 
died without it; for on that year the wrong horse 
won the Derby—by some mistake. It was one of 
the luckiest chances—a thing that does not hap- 
pen twice in a man’s life—the opportunity of get- 
ting rid of his wife and debts at the same time. 

Max. ‘Tell the truth, Courtly—did you not feel 
a little frayed in your delicacy—your honor, eh? 

Sir H. Nota whit. Why should I? I mar- 
ried money, and I received it—virgin gold! My 
delicacy and honor had nothing to do with it. 
The world pities the bereaved husband, when it'| 
should congratulate. No; the affair made a sen- 
sation, and I was the object. Besides, it is vul- 
gar to make a parade of one’s feelings, however 
acute they may be: impenetrability of counte- 
nance is the sure sign of your highly-bred man of 
fashion. 

Maz. So aman must, therefore, lose his wife 
and his money with a smile—in fact, everything 
he possesses but his temper. 

Sir H. Exactly; and greet ruin with vive la 
bagatele! For example: your modish beauty 
never discomposes the shape of her features with 
convulsive laughter. A smile rewards the bon 
mot, and also shows the whiteness of her teeth. 
She never weeps impromptu—tears might destroy 
the economy of her cheek. Scenes are vulgar, 
hysterics obsolete; she exhibits a calm, placid, 
impenetrable lake, whose surface is reflection, but 
of unfathomable depth—a statue, whose life is hy- 
pothetical, and not a prima facie fact. 

Max. Well, give me the girl that will fly at 
your eyes in an argument, and stick to her point 
like a fox to his own tail. 

Sir H. But etiquette, Max! remember eti- 
quette ! 

Max. Damn etiquette! I have seen a man 
who thought it sacrilege to eat fish with a knife, 
that would not scruple to rise up and rob his 
brother of his birthright in a gambling-house. 


- Your thorough-bred, well-blooded heart, will sel- 


dom kick over the traces of good feeling. 'That’s 
my opinion, and I don’t care who knows it. 

Sir H. Pardon me—etiquette is the pulse of 
society, by regulating which the body politic is 
retained in health. I consider myself one of the 
faculty in the art. 

Max. Well, well; you are a living libel upon 
common sense, for you are old enough to know 
better. 

Sir H. Old enough! What do you mean? 
Old! I still retain all my little juvenile indiscre- 
tions, which your niece’s beauties must teach me 
to discard. I have not sown my wild oats yet. 


Max.. Time you did, at sixty-three! 
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Sir H. Sixty-three! Good heavens !— forty, 
’pon my life! forty, next March. 

Max. Why, you are older than I am! 

Sir H. .Oh! you are old enough to be my 
father. 

Max. Well, if Iam, I am; that’s etiquette, I 
suppose. Poor Grace! how often I have pitied | 
her fate! That a young and beautiful creature | 
should be driven into wretched splendor or miser- | 
able poverty ! | 

Sir H. Wretched! wherefore? Lady Courtly | 
wretched! Impossible! | 

Max. Will she not be compelled to marry you, | 
whether she likes you or not ?—a choice between | 
you and poverty. [Aside.] And hang me if it | 
isn’t a tie! But why do you not introduce your 
son Charles tome? I have not seen him since he 
was a child. You would never permit him to ac- 
cept any of my invitations to spend his vacation 
at Oak Hall—of course we shall have the plea- 
sure of his company now. 

Sir H. He is not fit to enter society yet. 
is a studious, sober boy. 

Maz. Boy! Why, he’s five-and-twenty. 

Sir H. Good gracious! Max—you will permit 
me to know my own son’s age—he is not twenty. 

Max. Ym dumb. 

Sir H. You will excuse me while I indulge in 
the process of dressing. Cool! 


Enter Coou, R. 

Prepare my toilet. [Hit CooL, L.] That is a 
ceremony which, with me, supersedes all others. | 
I consider it a duty which every gentleman owes 
to society, to render himself as agreeable an ob- 
ject as possible; and the least compliment a mor- 
tal can pay to nature, when she honors him by 
bestowing extra care in the manufacture of his 
person, is to display her taste to the best possible 
advantage; and so, au revoir. [Hxit, L. C. 

Max. That’s a good soul—he has his faults, 
and who has not? Forty years of age! Oh! 
monstrous !—but he does look uncommonly young 
for sixty, spite of his foreign locks and com- 
plexion. 


He 
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Enter DAZZLE, R. 


Daz. Who’s my friend with the stick and gai- 
ters, I wonder—one of the family—the governor, 
may be? 

Max. Who's this? Oh, Charles—is that you, 
my boy? Howareyou? [Aside.] This isthe boy. 

Daz. He knows me—he is too respectable for 
a bailiff. [Aloud.] How are you? 

Max. Your father has just left me. 

Daz. [aside.] The devil he has! He has 
been dead these ten years. Oh! I see, he thinks 
Ym young Courtly. [Aloud.] The honor you 
would confer upon me, I must unwillingly dis- 
claim—I am not Mr. Courtly. 

Max. I beg pardon—a friend, I suppose? 

Daz. Ob, a most intimate friend, a friend of 
years, distantly related to the family, one of my an- 
cestorsmatried one ofhis. [Aside.] Adamand Eve. | 

Max. Are you on a visit here ? 

Daz. Yes. Oh! yes. [Aside.] Rather a short 
one, I’m afraid. ; 

Max. [aside.| This appears a dashing kind of 
fellow; as he isa friend of Sir Harcourt’s I'll invite — 
him to the wedding. [Alouwd.] Sir, if you are not | 
otherwise engaged, I shall feel honored by your | 


company at my house, Oak Hall, Gloucestershire. _ 
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4 LONDON ASSURANCE. {Act I, Scene 1. 
Dag. Your name is Daz. I despise the word—Ill stop a month 
Max. Harkaway—Max Harkaway. with you 
Daz. Harkaway—let me see—I ought to be Max Or a year or two. 
related to the Harkaways, somehow. | Daz. Vil live and die with you! 
Max. A wedding is about to come off—will, Max. Ha! ha! Remember Max Harkaway, 


you take a part on the occasion? | 

Daz. With pleasure! any part but that of the | 
husband. 

Max. Have you any previous engagement ? 

Daz. I was thinking—eh! why, let me see. | 
[Aside.] Promised to meet my tailor and his ac-_ 
count to-morrow; however, I’ll postpone that. 
[Aloud.] Have you good shooting ? 

Max. Shooting! Why, there’s no shooting at, 
this time of the year. 

Daz. Ob! Vm in no hurry—I can wait till the 
season, of course. I was only speaking precau- | 
tionally—you have good shooting? | 

Max. ‘The best in the country. 

Daz. Make yourself comfortable! Say no 
more—I’m your man—wait till you see how I'll 
murder your preserves. | 

Maz. Do you hunt? | 

Daz. Pardon me—but will you repeat that. | 
[Aside.] Delicious and expensive idea! 

Max. Youride? 

Daz. Anything! Everything! From a blood 
to a broomstick. Only catch me a flash of light- 
ning, and let me get on the back of it, and dam’me 
if I wouldn’t astonish the elements. 

Max. Ha! ha! 

Daz. Vd put a girdle round about the earth in 
very considerably less than forty minutes. 

Max. Ah! ha! We'll show old Fiddlestrings 
how to spend the day. He imagines that Nature, 
at the earnest request of Fashion, made summer 
| days long for him to saunter in the Park, and 
winter nights, that he might have good time to 
get cleared out at hazard or at whist. Give me 
the yelping of a pack of hounds, before the shuf- 
fling of a pack of cards. What state can match 
the chase in full cry, each vying with his fellow 
which shall be most happy? A thousand deaths 
fly by unheeded in that one hour’s life of ecstacy. 
Time is outrun, and Nature seems to grudge our 
bliss by making the day so short. 

Daz. No, for then rises up the idol of my great 
adoration. 

Max. Who's that? 

Daz. The bottle—that lends a lustre to the 
soul! When the world puts on its night-cap, and 
extinguishes the sun—then comes the bottle! Oh! 
mighty wine! don’t ask me to apostrophize. Wine 
and love are the only two indescribable things in| 
Nature; but I prefer the wine, because its conse- 
ane are not entailed, and are more easily got. 
rid of. 

Maz. How so? 

Dag. ove ends in matrimony, wine in soda 
water. 

Max. Well, I can promise you as fine a bottle | 
as ever was cracked. | 

Daz. Never mind the bottle, give me the wine. 
Say no more; but when I arrive, just shake one 
of my hands, and put the key of the cellar into. 
the other, and if I don’t make myself intimately 
acquainted with its internal organization—well, I 
say nothing—time will show. 

Maz. I foresee some happy days. 

Daz. And I some glorious nights. 


| 


Max. It mustn't be a flying visit. 
l 
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Oak Hall, Gloucestershire. 


Daz. Vil remember—fare ye well. [Max is 


going.) say, halloa !—Tallyho-o-o-o! 


Maz. Yoicks!—Tallyhoa—o-o-o! [£vit, L. 
Daz. There I am—quartered for a couple of 
years, at the least. The old boy wants somebody 


to ride his horses, shoot his game, and keep a re- | 


straint on the morals of the parish; I’m eligible. 


What a lucky accident to meet young Courtly | 


last night! Who could have thought it? Yester- 
day I could not make certain of a dinner, except 
at my own proper peril; to-day I would flirt with 
a banquet. 

Enter YOUNG COURTLY, R. 


Young C. What infernal row was that? Why, 
[seeing DAZZLE] are you here still? 

Daz. Yes. Ain’t you delighted? Ill ring, and 
send the servant for my luggage. 

Young C. The devilyou will! Why, you don’t 
mean to say you seriously intend to take up a per- 
manent residence here ? [Rings the bell. 


Daz. Now, that’s a most inhospitable insinua-. 


tion. 

Young C. Might I ask your name ? 

Daz. With a deal of pleasure—Richard Daz- 
zle, late of the Unattached Volunteers, vulgarly 
entitled the Dirty Butts. 


Enter MARTIN, R. 

Young C. Then, Mr. Richard Dazzle, I have 
the honor of wishing you a very good morning. 
Martin, show this gentleman the door. 

Daz. If he does, I'll kick Martin out of it. No 
offense. [Exit MARTIN, L.] Now, sir, permit me 
to place a dioramie view of your conduct before 
you. After bringing you safely home this morn- 
ing—after indulgently waiting, whenever you took 
a passing fancy to a knocker or_bell-pull—after 
conducting a retreat that would have reflected 
honor on Napoleon—you would kick me into the 
street, like a mangy cur; and that’s what you 
call gratitude. Now, to show you how superior I 
am to petty malice, I give you an unlimited invi- 
tation to my house—my country house—to remain 
as long as you please. 

Young C. Your house! 

Daz. Oak Hall, Gloucestershire, —fine old 
place !—for further particulars see road book— 


that is, it nominally belongs to my old friend and | 


relation, Max Harkaway; but I’m privileged. 
Capital old fellow—say, shall we be honored ? 
Young C. Sir, permit me to hesitate a moment. 
[Aside.] Let me see: I go back to college to- 
morrow, so I shall not be missing; tradesmen be- 
gin to dun— 
Enter Coo, R. 


I hear thunder; here is shelter ready for me. 
Cool. Oh, Mr. Charles, Mr. Solomon Isaacs is 
in the hall, and swears he will remain till he has 
arrested you ! 
Young C. Does he!—sorry he is so obstinate— 
take him my compliments, and I will bet him five 


'to one he will not. 


Daz. 


m Double or quits, with my kind regards. 
ool. 


But, sir, he has discovered the house in 
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Act I, Scene 1.] LONDON A 


SSURANCE. 


Curzon street; he says he is aware the furniture 
at least belongs to you, and he will put a man in 
immediately. 

Young C. That’s awkward—what’s to be done? 

Daz. Ask him whether he couldn’t make it a 
woman. 

Young OC. I must trust that to fate. 

Daz. Iwill give you my acceptance, if it will 
be of any use to you—it is of none to me. 

Young C. No, sir; but in reply to your most 


generous and kind invitation, if you be in earnest, 


I shall feel delighted to accept it. 
Dag. Certainly. 


Young C. Then off we go—through the stables 


—down the mews, and so slip through my friend’s 
fingers. 

Daz. But stay, you must do the polite; say 
farewell to him before you part. Damn it, don’t 
cut him! 

Young C. You jest! 


Daz. Here, lend me acard. [CouRTLY gives 


him one.] Now, then: [ Writes.] ‘ Our respects to. 
Mr. Isaacs—sorry to have been prevented from see- | 


ing him.” Ha! ha! 

Young C. Ha! ha! 

Daz. We'll send him up some game. 

Young C. [to Coou.] Don’t let my father see 
him. Exeunt YOUNG C. and DAzZ., R. 

Cool. What’sthis? “Mr. Charles Courtly, P. P. 
C., returns thanks for obliging inquiries.” [Hxit, L. 

END OF ACT I. . 


TOA as ke 


Sceng I.—The Lawn before Oak Hall, a fine Eliz- 
abethan mansion ; a Drawing-Room is seen 
through large French windows at the back. 
Statues, urns, and garden chairs about the 
stage. 


Enter PERT and JAMES, L. 


Pert. James, Miss Grace desires me to request 
that you will watch at the avenue, and let her 


know when the squire’s carriage is seen on the 


London road. 
James. I will go to the lodge. [Loit, L. 
Pert. How I do long to see what kind of a 
man Sir Harcourt Courtly is! They say he is 
sixty; so he must be old, and consequently ugly. 
If I was Miss Grace, I would rather give up all 


my fortune and marry the man I liked, than go. 
But taste is) 


to church with a stuffed eel-skin. 
everything—she doesn’t seem to care whether he 
is sixty or sixteen; jokes at love; prepares for 
matrimony as she would for dinner; says it is a 
necessary evil, and what can’t be cured must be 
endured. Now I say this is against all nature; 
and she is either no woman, or a deeper one than 
I am, if she prefers an old man to a young one. 
Here she comes! looking as cheerfully as if she 
was going to marry Mr. Jenks! my Mr. Jenks! 
whom nobody won’t lead to the halter till I have 
that honor. 
Enter Grace from the Drawing-Room, L. 
Grace. Well, Pert? any signs of the squire yet? 
Pert. No, Miss Grace; but James has gone to 


watch the road. ; 
Grace. In my uncle’s letter, he mentions a 
| Mr. Dazzle, whom he has invited; so you must 


| 
prepare a room for him. He is some friend of my | 


husband that is to be, and my uncle seems to have 
‘taken an extraordinary predilection for him. 
Apropos, I must not forget to have a bouquet 
for the dear old man when he arrives. 


| Pert. The dear old man! Do you mean Sir 
| Harcourt? 
Grace. Wa, no! my uncle, of course. _[Pluck- 


ing flowers.| What do I care for Sir Harcourt 

Courtly ? [ Crosses, R. 
Pert. Isn’t it odd, Miss, you have never seen 

your intended, though it has been so long since 

you were betrothed ? 

Grace. 


ner; consequently, a previous acquaintance is by 
no means indispensable. Besides, my prescribed 
husband has been upon the continent for the bene- 
fit of his—property. They say a southern climate 
is a great restorer of consumptive estates. 

Pert. Well, Miss, for my own part, I should 
like to have a good look at my bargain before I 
paid for it; ’specially when one’s life is the price 
of the article. But why, ma’am, do you consent 
to marry in this blind-man’s-buff sort of manner ? 


Grace. 
Pert. should like him all the better. 
Grace. That wouldn’t I. 
‘might expect affection and nonsense, which’twould 
be deceit in me to render; nor would he permit 
me to remain with my uncle. Sir Harcourt takes 
‘me with the incumbrances on his estate, and I 
shall beg to be left among the rest of the live stock. 
Pert. Ah, Miss! butsome day you might chance 
to stumble over the man; what could you do then? 
Grace. Do! beg the man’s pardon, and request 
the man to pick me up again. 
Pert. Ah! you were never in love, Miss. 
Grace. Inever was, nor will be, till I am tired 
of myself and common sense. Love is a pleasant 
“scapegoat for a little epidemic madness. T must 
‘have been inoculated in my infancy, for the infec- 
‘tion passes over poor me in contempt. 


Enter JAMES, L. 
James. Two gentlemen, Miss Grace, have just 


alighted. 
Grace. 


Very well, James. [Exit JAMES, L.] 
Love is pictured as a boy; in another century 
‘they will be wiser, and paint him as a fool, with 
cap and bells, without a thought above the jing- 
ling of his own folly. Now, Pert, remember this 


of two things. 

Pert. What are they, Miss? 

Grace. A man, or herself—and I know which 
is the most profitable. [ Hxit, L. 

Pert. wonder what my Jenks would say, if 
I was to ask him. La! here comes Mr. Meddle, 
his rival, contemporary solicitor, as he calls him, 
—a nasty, prying, ugly wretch. What brings him 
here? He comes puffed with some news. 

[Retires up R. 
Enter MEDDLE, with a newspaper, L. 

Med. I have secured the only newspaper in 
the village—my character, as an attorney-at-law, 
‘depended on the monopoly of its information. I 

took it up by chance, when this paragraph met 
my astonished view : [Reads.] ‘We understand 
‘that the contract of marriage so long in abeyance 
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Not at all; marriage matters are con- 
‘ducted now-a-days in a most mercantile man- | 


What would you think if he were not quite so old? | 
I should think he was a little younger. | 


A young husband | 


a8 a Maxim—A woman is always in love with one | 
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LONDON ASSURANCE. 


[Act I, Scene 1. 


on account of the lady’s minority, is about to be 

celebrated at Oak Hall, Gloucestershire, the well-| 
known and magnificent mansion of Maximilian 

Harkaway, Esq., between Sir Harcourt Courtly, | 
Baronet, of fashionable celebrity, and Miss Grace | 
Harkaway, niece to the said Mr. Harkaway. The 

preparations are proceeding in the good old Eng- 

lish style.” Is it possible! Iseldom swear, except 

in a witness box, but, dam’me, had it been known | 
in the village, my reputation would have been) 
lost—my voice in the parlor of the Red Lion mute, 

and Jenks, a fellow who calls himself a lawyer, 

without more capability than a broomstick, and 

as much impudence as a young barrister after 

getting a verdict by mistake—why, he would ac- 

tually have taken the Reverend Mr. Spout by) 
the button, which is now my sole privilege. Ah!) 
here is Mrs. Pert; couldn’t have hit upon a bet- 

ter person. TI’ll cross-examine her—Lady’s maid 

to Miss Grace—confidential purloiner of second- 

hand silk—a nisi prius of her mistress—Ah! sits 

on the woolsack in the pantry, and dictates the 

laws of kitchen etiquette. Ah! Mrs. Pert, good | 
morning; permit me to say—and my word asa le- 

gal character is not unduly considered—I venture | 
to affirm that you look a—quite like the—a—— 

Pert. Law! Mr. Meddle. 

Med. Exactly like the law. 

Pert. Ha! indeed; complimentary, I confess; 
like the law; tedious, prosy, made up of musty 
paper. You sha’n’t have a long suit of me. Good, 
morning. [ Going. 

Med. Stay, Mrs. Pert; don’t calumniate my 
calling, or disseminate vulgar prejudices. 

Pert. Vulgar! You talk of vulgarity to me!) 
you, whose sole employment is to sneak about 
like a pig, snouting out the dust-hole of society, 
and feeding upon the bad ends of vice! you, who 
live upon the world’s iniquity; you miserable 
specimen of a bad six-and-eightpence ! 

Med. But, Mrs. Pert 

Pert. Don’t but me, sir; I won’t be butted by 
any such low fellow. 

Med. 'This is slander; an action will lie. 

Pert. Let it lie; lying is your trade. Tl tell 
you what, Mr. Meddle, if Il had my will, I would 
soon put a check on your prying propensities. 
I'd treat you as the farmers do inquisitive hogs. 

Med. How? 

Pert. J would ring your nose. [Hxit, L. 

Med. Not much information elicited from that 
witness. Jenks is at the bottom of this. I have 
very little hesitation in saying Jenks is alibelous 
rascal; I heard reports that he was undermining 
my character here, through Mrs. Pert. Now I’m 
certain of it. Assault isexpensive; but I certain- 
ly will put by a small weekly stipendium, until I 
can atford to kick Jenks. 

Daz. [outside.| Come along; this way! 

Med. Ah! whom have we here? Visitors; Pll 
address them. 

Enter DAZZLE, L. 

Daz. Who's this, I wonder—one of the family ! 
Imust know him. [70 MEDDLE.] Ah! how areye? 

Med. Quite well. Just arrived ?—ah!—um! 


Young C. My dear fellow, I have just seen 
such a woman! 

Daz. [aside.] Hush! [Aloud.] Permit me to 
introduce you to my very old friend, Meddle. He’s 
a capital fellow; know him. 


Med. 1 feel honored. Who is your friend? 
Daz. Oh, he? What, my friend? Oh! Au- 
gustus Hamilton. 


Young C. How dye do? [Looking off.] There 
she is again! 

Med. {looking off.| Why, that is Miss Grace. 

Daz. Of course, Grace. 

Young C. Vil go and introduce myself. 

[DAZZLE stops him. 

Daz. [aside.| What are you about? Would 
you insult my old friend, Puddle, byrunning away ? 
[Aloud.] I say, Puddle, just show my friend the 
lions, while I say how d’ye do to my young friend, 
Grace. [Aside.] Cultivate his acquaintance. 

[EHxit, L. YOUNG CouRTLyY looks after him. 

Med. Mr. Hamilton, might I take the liberty ? 

Young C. [looking off.| Confound the fellow! 

Med. Sir, what did you remark? 

Young C. She’s gone! Oh, are you here still, 
Mr. Thingommerry Puddle? 

Med. Meddle, sir, Meddle, in the list of attor- 
neys. 

Young C. Well, Muddle, or Puddle, or whoever 
you are, you are a bore. 

Med. [aside.| How excessively odd! Mrs. Pert 
said I was a pig; now ’maboar! I wonder what 
they’ll make of me next ? 

Young C. Mr. Thingamy, will you take a word. 
of advice? 

Med. ¥eel honored. 

Young C. Get out. 

Med. Do you mean to—I don’t understand. 

Young C. Delighted to quicken your appre- 
hension. You are an ass, Puddle. 

Med. Ha! ha! another quadruped! Yes, beau- 
tiful. [Aside.] I wish he’d call me something li- 
belous; but that would be too much to expect. 
[Aloud.] Anything else? 

: a ay C. Some miserable pettifogging scoun- 
drel! 

Med. Good! ha! ha! 

Young C. What do you mean by laughing atme? 

Med. Ha! ha! ha! excellent! delicious! 


Young C. Mr. , are you ambitious of a 
kicking ? 
Med. Very, very! Go on—kick—go on. 


Young C. [looking off.| Here she comes! YU 
speak to her. 

Med. But, sir—sir—— 

Young C. Oh, go to the devil! [Runs off, L. 

Med. 'There, there’s a chance lost—gone! I 
have no hesitation in saying, that, in another min- 
ute, I should have been kicked; literally kicked 
—a legal luxury. Costs, damages, and actions 
rose up like sky-rockets in my aspiring soul, with 
golden tails reaching to the infinity of my hopes. 
[Looking.] They are coming this way; Mr. Ham- 
ilton in close conversation with Lady Courtly that 
is to be. Crim. Con.—Courtly, versus Hamilton 


Might I request the honor of knowing whom I ad- 
dress ? 


Daz. Richard Dazzle, Esquire; and you— 

Med. Mark Meddle, attorney-at-law. 
Finter YOUNG COURTLY, L. 

Daz. What detained you? 


damages problematical—Meddle, chief witness 
for plaintiff—guinea a day—professionalman! Tl 
take down their conversation verbatim. 

[Retires behind a bush, R. 


Finter GRACE, followed by YouNG Courtzy, 10 
Grace. Perhaps you would follow your friend 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


into the dining-room ; refreshment, after your long 
journey, must be requisite. | 

Young C. Pardon me, madame! but the lovely | 
garden and the loveliness before me is better re- 
freshment than I could procure in any dining- 
room. 

Grace. Ha! 
arrive together. 

Young C. I trust that a passing remark will 
not spoil so welcome an introduction as this by) 
offending you. 

Grace. I am not certain that anything you 
could say would offend me. 

Young C. Inever meant—— 

Grace. I thought not. In turn, pardon me, 
when I request you will commence your visit with 
this piece of information :—I consider compliments | 
impertinent, and sweetmeat language fulsome. 

Young C. I would condemn my tongue to a. 
Pythagorean silence, if I thought it could attempt. 
to flatter. 

Grace. It strikes me, sir, that you are a stray 
bee from the hive of fashion; if so, reserve your 
honey for its proper cell. A truce to compliments. 
You have just arrived from town, I apprehend. 

Young C. This moment I left mighty London, 
under the fever of a full season, groaning with the 
noisy pulse of wealth and the giddy whirling brain 
of fashion. Enchanting, busy London! how have 
I prevailed on myself to desert you! Next week 
the new ballet comes out—the week after comes 
Ascot. Oh! 

Grace. How agonizing must be the reflection ! 

Young C. Torture! Can you inform me how 
you manage to avoid suicide here? If there was 
but an opera, even, within twenty miles! We 
couldn’t get up a rustic ballet among the village 
girls? No!—ah! 

Grace. Iam afraid you would find that diffi- 
cult. How I contrive to support life I don’t know 
—it is wonderful—but I have not precisely con- 
templated suicide yet, nor do I miss the opera. 

Young C. How can you manage to kill time? 

Grace. I can’t. Men talk of killing time, 
while time quietly kills them. I have many em- 
ployments—this week I devote to study and vari- 
ous amusements—next week to being married— 
the following week to repentance, perhaps. 

Young C. Married! 

Grace. You seem surprised; I believe it is of 
frequent occurrence in the metropolis—is it not? 

Young C. Might I ask to whom? 

Grace. A gentleman who has been strongly 
recommended to me for the situation of husband. 

Young C. What an extraordinary match !— 
Would you not consider it advisable to see him, 
1 ee to incurring the consequences of such an 
act ? 

Grace. Youmust be aware that fashion says 
otherwise. The gentleman swears eternal devo- 
tion to the lady’s fortune, and the lady swears she 
will outvie him still. My lord’s horses and my 
lady’s diamonds shine through a few seasons, un- 
til a seat in Parliament, or the Continent, stares 
them in the face; then, when thrown upon each 
other for resources of comfort, they begin to quar- 
rel about the original conditions of the sale. 

Young C. Sale! No! that would be degrad- 
ing civilization into Turkish barbarity. 

Grace. Worse, sir, a great deal worse; for 
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there, at least, they do not attempt concealment of 


7 


the barter; but here, every London ball-room is 
a marriage mart—young ladies are trotted out, 
while the mother, father, or chaperone plays auc- 
tioneer, and knocks them down to the highest 
bidder—young men are ticketed up with their 


fortunes on their backs,—and Love, turned into a 


dapper shopman, descants on the excellent quali- 
ties of the material. 

Young C. Ob! that such a custom could have 
ever emanated from the healthy soil of an Eng- 


lish heart! 


Grace. No. It never did—like most of our 
literary dandyisms and dandy literature, it was 
borrowed from the French. 

Young C. You seem to laugh at love. 

Grace. Love! why, the very word is a breath- 
ing satire upon man’s reason—a mania indigenous 
to humanity—Nature’s jester, who plays off tricks 
upon the world, and trips up common sense. 
When I’m in love, I’ll write an almanac, for very 
lack of wit—prognosticate the sighing season— 
when to beware of tears—about this time expect 
matrimony to be prevalent! Ha! ha! Why should 
I lay out my life in love’s bonds upon the bare se- 
curity of a man’s word? 

Enter JAMES, L. 


James. The squire, madame, has just arrived, 
and another gentleman with him. 

Grace. [aside.| My intended, I suppose. 

[Hxit JAMES, L. 

Young C. I perceive you are one of the railers 
against what is termed the follies of high life. 

Grace. No, not particularly; I deprecate all 
folly. By what prerogative can the west-end 
mint issue absurdity, which, if coined in the east, 
would be voted vulgar ? 

Young C. By asovereign right—because it has 
Fashion’s head upon its side, and that stamps it 
current. 

Grace. Poor Fashion, for how many sins hast 
thou to answer! The gambler pawns his birth- 
right for fashion—the rowé steals his friend’s wife 
for fashion—each abandons himself to the storm 
of impulse, calling it the breeze of fashion. 

Young O. Is this idol of the world so radically 
vicious ? 

Grace. No; the root is well enough, as the 
body was, until it had outgrown its native soil; 
but now, like a mighty giant lying over Europe, 
it pillows its head in Italy, its heart in France, 
leaving the heels alone its sole support for England. 

Young C. Pardon me, madame, you wrong 
yourself to rail against your own inheritance—the 
kingdom to which loveliness and wit attest your 
title. 

Grace. A mighty realm, forsooth—with milli- 
ners for ministers, a cabinet of coxcombs, envy 
for my homage, ruin for my revenue—my right of 
rule depending on the shape of a bonnet or the 
set of a pelisse, with the next grand noodle as my 
heir apparent. Mr. Hamilton, when I am crown- 
ed, I shall feel happy to abdicate in your favor. 

[ Courtesies and exit, L. 

Young C. What did she mean by that? Hang 
me if I can understand her—she is evidently not 
used to society. Ha!—takes every word I say for 
infallible truth—requires the solution of a compli- 
ment, as if it were a problem in Euclid. She said 
she was about to marry, but I rather imagine she 
was in jest. ’Pon my life, I feel very queer at the 
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SSURANCE. ; [Act I, Scene 1. * 


contemplation of such an idea—I’ll follow her. | 
[MEDDLE comes down.] Oh! perhaps this booby 
can inform me something about her. [MEDDLE 
makes signs at him.| What the devil is he at! 
Med. It won't do, no, ah! um, it’s not to be done. 
Young C. What do you mean? 
Med. | points after GRACE.] Counsel retained— 
cause to come off! 
Young C. Cause to come off! 
Med. Miss Grace is about to be married. 
Young C. Is it possible? 


Med. Certainly. If IJ have the drawing out of 
the deeds—— 

Young C. To whom? 

Med. Ha! hem! Oh, yes! I dare say. In-| 


formation being scarce in the market, I hope to 
make mine valuable. 

Young C. Married! married! 

Med. Now I shall have another chance. 

Young C. Vil run and ascertain the truth of 
this from Dazzle. [Lait, L. 

Med. It’s of no use; he either dare not kick 
me, or he can’t afford it—in either case he is be- 
neath my notice. Ah! who comes here ?—can it 
be Sir Harcourt Courtly himself? It can be no 
other. 

Enter Cootu, L. 
Sir, I have the honor to bid you welcome to Oak 
Hall, and the village of Oldborough. 

Cool. [aside.| Excessively polite. Sir, thank you. 

Med. 'The township contains two thousand in- 
habitants. 

Cool. Does it! Iam delighted to hear it. 

Med. [aside.| I can charge him for that— 
ahem—six and eight pence is not much—but. it is 
a beginning. [Aloud.] If you will permit me, I 
can inform you of the different commodities for 
which it is famous. 

Cool. Much obliged—but here comes Sir Har- 
court Courtly, my master, and Mr. Harkaway— 
any other time I shall feel delighted. 

Med. Oh! [Aside.] Mistook the man for the 
master. | Retires up R. 


Enter MAX and STR HARCOURT, L. 

Max. Here we are at last. Now give ye wel- 
come to Oak Hall, Sir Harcourt, heartily! 

Sir H. [languidly.] Cool, assist me. [Coon 
takes off his cloak and gloves ; gives him white 
gloves and handkerchief. 

Max. Why, you require unpacking as carefully 
as my best bin of port. Well, now you are de- 
canted, tell me what did you think of my park as 
we came along. 

Sir H. That it would never come to an end. 
You said it was only a stone’s throw from your in- 
ee lodge to the house; why, it’s ten miles, at 
east. 

Max. Tl do it in ten minutes any day. 

Sir H. Yes, in a steam carriage. Cool, per- | 


Max. Don’t do it. Don’t! perfume in the 
country! why, it’s high treason in the very face of 
Nature; ’tis introducing the robbed to the robber. | 
Here are the sweets from which your fulsome es- | 
sences are pilfered, and libeled with their names; 
don’t insult them, too. [MEDDLE comes down, c. 

Sir H. [to MEDDLE.] Oh! cull me a bouquet, | 
my man. | 

Maz. [turning.| Ah, Meddle! how are you? 
This is Lawyer Meddle. 


Sir H. Oh! I took him for one of your people. 

Med. Ah! naturally—um—sir Harcourt Court- 
ly, I have the honor to congratulate—happy occa- 
sion approaches. Ahem! I have no hesitation 
in saying, this very happy occasion approaches. 

Sir H. Cool, is the conversation addressed 
towards me? 

Cool. I believe so, Sir Harcourt. 

Med. Oh, certainly! I was complimenting you. 

Sir H. Sir, you are very good; the honor is 
undeserved; but I am only in the habit of re- 
ceiving compliments from the fair sex. Men’s ad- 
miration is so damnably insipid. 

Med. Thad hoped to make a unit on that oc- 
casion. 

Sir H. Yes, and you hope to put an infernal 
number of cyphers after your unit on that and 
any other occasion. 

Med. Wa! ha! very good. Why, I did hope to 
have the honor of drawing out the deeds; for, 
whatever Jenks may say to the contrary, I have 
no hesitation in saying— 

Sir H. [putting him aside. To MAx.] If the 
future Lady Courtly be visible at so unfashionable 
an hour as this, I shall beg to be introduced. 

Maz. Visible! Ever since six this morning, 
Vl warrant ye. Two to one she is at dinner. 

Sir H. Dinner! Is it possible? Lady Court- 
ly dine at half past one P. M.! 

Med. Irather prefer that hour to peck a little, 
my— 

Sir H. Dear me! who was addressing you? 

Med. Oh! I beg pardon. 

Maz. Here, James! 

Enter JAMES, L. 


Tell Miss Grace to come here directly. [Hai 
JAMES, L.] Now prepare, Courtly; for, though I, 
say it, she 7s—with the exception of my bay mare, 
Kitty—the handsomest thing in the country. 
Considering she is a biped, she is a wonder! Full 
of blood, sound in wind and limb, plenty of bone, 
sweet coat, in fine condition, with a thorough- 
bred step, as dainty as a pet greyhound. 

Sir H. Dam/’me, don’t compare her to a horse! 

Max. Well, I wouldn’t, but she’s almost as 
fine a creature,—close similarities. 

Med. Oh, very fine creature! Close similarity, 
amounting to identity. 

Sir H. Good gracious, sir! 
yer know about women ! 

Med. Everything. The consistorial court is a 
fine study of the character, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I have examined more women 
than Jenks, or— 

Sir H. Oh, damn Jenks! 

Med. Sir, thank you. Damn him again, sir, 
damn him again! 

Enter GRACE, L. 


Grace. My dear uncle! 

Max. Ah, Grace, you little jade, come here. 

Sir H. [eyeing her through his glass.| Oh, 
dear! she is arural Venus! T’m astonished and 
delighted. 

Max. Won't you kiss your old uncle? 

[Kisses her. 

Sir H. [draws an agonizing face.) Oh!—ah! 
—um !—N’importe!—my privilege in embryo— 
hem! It’s very tantalizing, though. 

Max. You are not glad to see me, you are not. 

Sir H. Oh; no, no! [aside] that is too much. 


[ Calling. 


What can a law- 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


IT shall do something horrible presently, if this) Sir H. Sir, your likeness to my son Charles is 
goes on. [Aloud.] Ishould be sorry to curtail so astonishing, that it, for a moment—the equilib- | 
any little ebullition of affection; but—ahem! rium of my etiquette—pon my life, —permit me | 


May I be permitted ? 

Max. Of course you may. There, Grace, is 
Sir Harcourt, your husband that will be. Go to 
_ him, girl. 

Sir H. Permit me to do homage to the charms, 
_ the presence of which have placed me in sight of 
| Paradise. [Str HARCOURT and GRACE retire. 


Enter DAZZLE, L. 


| Dag. Ah! old fellow, how are you? 
| Max. Ym glad to see you. Are you comfort- 
| ably quartered yet, eh? 
| Daz. Splendidly quartered! What a place 
you’ve got here! Here, Hamilton! 
Enter YOUNG COURTLY. 

Permit me to introduce my friend, Augustus 
Hamilton. Capital fellow! drinks like a sieve, 
_ and rides like a thunder-storm. 

Max. Sir, ’m devilish glad to see you. Here, 
Sir Harcourt, permit me to introduce to you— 

Young C. The devil! 

Daz. [aside.] What’s the matter? 

Young C. [aside.] Why, that is my governor, 
by Jupiter ! 


say that? 

Young C. [aside.] It is; what’s to be done 
now? 

| Max. Mr. Hamilton, Sir Harcourt Courtly— 
_ Sir Harcourt Courtly, Mr. Hamilton. 

Sir H. Hamilton! Good gracious! God bless 
me!—why, Charles, is it possible!—why, Max, 
that’s my son! 

Young C. [aside.] What shall I do? 

Max. Your son! 

Grace. Your son, Sir Harcourt! have you a 
son as old as that gentleman? 

Sir H. No—that is—a yes,—not by twenty 
years—a— Charles, why don’t you answer me, sir? 

Young C. [asideto DAZZLE.] What shallI say? 

Daz. [aside.] Deny your identity. 

Young C. [aside.] Capital! [Aloud.] What’s 
the matter, sir? 

Sir H. How came you down here, sir? 

Young C. By one of Newman’s best fours—in 
twelve hours and a quarter. 

Sir H. Isn’t your name Charles Courtly? 

e Young C. Not to my knowledge. 

Sir H. Do you mean to say that you are usu- 
ally called Augustus Hamilton ? 

Young C. Lamentable fact—and quite correct. 

Sir H. Cool, is that my son? 

Cool. No, sir—it is not Mr. Charles—but it is 
very like him. 

Max. Icannot understand all this. [Goes up. 

Grace. {aside.|_ 1 think I can. 


the indignant. 

Young C. Allow me to say, Sir What-d’ye-call- 
’em Hartly— : 

Sir H. Hartly, sir! Courtly, sir! Courtly! 

Young OC. Well, Hartly, or Court-heart, or 
whatever your name may be, I say your conduct 
is—a—a—, and were it not for the presence of 
this lady, I should feel inclined—to—to— 

Sir H. No, no, that can’t be my son—he 
never would address me in that way. 

Maz. [coming down.) What is all this ? 


Daz. [aside.] What, old Whiskers! you don’t | 


Daz. {aside to Youne C.] Give him a touch of | 


‘to request your pardon. | 
Sir Harcourt, don’t apologize, don’t— 


Med. 


bring an action. Um witness. 


| Sir H. Some one take this man away. 


Enter JAMES, L. 


| James. Luncheon is on the table, sir. 


Sir H. Miss Harkaway, I never swore before a | 
lady in my life—except when I promised to love | 


-and cherish the late Lady Courtly, which I took 
care to preface with an apology—I was compelled 
\to the ceremony, and consequently not answerable 
‘for the language—but to that gentleman’s iden- 
‘tity I would have pledged—my hair. 
| Grace. [aside.| If that security were called 
for, I suspect the answer would be—no effects. 
[Hxeunt Str HARCOURT and GRACE, L. 
| Med. [to Max.] I have something very par- 
ticular to communicate. 

Max. Can’t listen at present. [E£ait, L. 
| Med. [to DazzLu and YounGC.] I can afford 
you information which I— 

Daz. Oh, don’t bother! 

Young C. Go to the devil! 

[Exeunt DAZZLE and YounG C., L. 

Med. Now I have no hesitation in saying that 
‘is the height of ingratitude. Oh! Mr. Cool—can 
you oblige me? [Presents his account. 

Cool. Why, what is all this? 

Med. Small account versus you—to giving in- 
‘formation concerning the last census of the popu- 


| 


i} 


pence. 


do you? 

Med. Unconditionally. 

Cool. Well, I have no objection—the charge is 
‘fair—but remember, I am a servant on board 
wages—will you throw in a little advice gratis— 
if I give you the money? 

Med. Ahem!—I will. 

Cool. A fellow has insulted me. I want to 
abuse him—what terms are actionable? 

Med. You may call him anything you please, 
| providing there are no witnesses. 


Cool. Oh, may I? [Looks round.] Then you 
rascally, pettifogging scoundrel ! 

Med. Hallo! 

Cool. You mean—dirty—disgrace to your pro- 
fession ! 

Med. Libel—slander— 

Cool. Ay, but where are your witnesses ? 
| Med. Give me the costs—six and eightpence. 
Cool. I deny that you gave me information at all. 
| Med. You do! 
| Cool. Yes, where are your witnesses? [Hvit, L. 

Med. Ah—dam’me. [Eait, L. 


| Ayer Si Lgl 


‘Scene L—A Morning-Room in Oak Hall, French 
| windows opening to the Lawn. MAx and SIR 
| Harcourt seated on one side, DAZZLE on the 
| other; GRACE and Youne CourtLy playing 
chess at back. All dressed for dinner. 


Mas. [aside to Srr H.] What can I do? 
Sir H. Get rid of them civilly. 


lation of Oldborough and vicinity, six and eight- — 


Cool. Oh, you mean to make me pay for this, | 
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SSURANCE. [Act III, Seene 1. 


Max. What, turn them out, after I particular- 
| ly invited them to stay a month or two? 
Sir H. Why, they are disreputable characters ; 
as for that young fellow, in whom my Lady Court- 
ly appears so particularly absorbed—I am bewil- 
dered—I have written to town for Charles, my boy 
—it certainly is the most extraordinary likeness— 

Daz. Sir Harcourt, I have an idea— 

Sir H. Sir, I am delighted to hear it. [Aside. 
to MAx.] That fellow is a swindler. 

Maz. I met him at your house. 

Sir H. Never saw him before in all my life. 

Daz. [crossing to Str H.] I will bet youfive to 


one that I can beat you three out of four games of | 


billiards, with one hand. 
Sir H. No, sir. 
Daz. Idon’t mind giving you ten points in fifty. 
Sir H. Sir, I never gamble. 
Daz. Youdon’t! Well, Ul teach you—easiest 
thing in life, you have every requisite, good tem- 
er— 
Sir H. I have not, sir. 


Daz. A \ong-headed, knowing old buck. 
Sir H. Sir! [They go up conversing with MAx. 
Grace. Really, Mr. Hamilton, you improve. 


A young man pays us a visit, as you half intimate, 
_ to escape inconvenient friends—that is compli- 
mentary to us, his hosts. 

Young C. Nay, that is too severe. 

Grace. 
you sit down to teach me chess and domestic econ- 
omy at the same time. Might I ask where you 
graduated in that science—where you learned all 


that store of matrimonial advice which you have | 


obliged me with ? [ They come forward. 

Young C. I imbibed it, madame, from the mo- 
ment I beheld you, and having studied my subject 
con amore, took my degrees from your eyes. 

Grace. Oh, I see you are a Master of Arts al- 
ready. 

Young C. Unfortunately, no—I shall remain a 
bachelor—till you can assist me to that honor. 
eae HARCOURT comes down. Aside to DAZZLE. |] 

eep the old boy away. 

Daz. [aside.| How do you get on? 

Young C. [aside.] Splendidly! 

_, Sy H. Is the conversation strictly confiden- 
tial ?—or might I join? 

Daz. [taking his arm.] Oh, not in the least, 
my dear sir—we were remarking that rifle shoot- 
ing was an excellent diversion during the summer 
months. | 


Sir H. [drawing himself up.] Sir, I was ad- | 


dressing— 

Daz. And I was saying what a pity it was I 
couldn’t find any one reasonable enough to back 
his opinion with long odds. Come out on the lawn, 
and pitch up your hat, and I will hold you ten to 
one I put a bullet into it every time, at forty paces. 

Sir H. No, sir—I consider you— 

Max. Here, all of you—look, here is Lady Gay 
Spanker coming across the lawn at ahand gallop ! 

Sir H. [running to the window.] Bless me, the 
horse is running away ! © 

Max. Look how she takes that fence! there’s 
a seat. 

Sir H. Lady Gay Spanker—who may she be? 

Grace. Gay Spanker, Sir Harcourt! My cou- 
sin and dearest friend—you must like her. 

Sir H. It will be my devoir since it is your wish, 
though it will be a hard task in your presence. 


After an acquaintanceship of two days, | 


Grace. Iam sure she will like you. 
Sir H. Ha! ha! I flatter myself. 
| Young C. Who and what is she? | 
| Grace. Glee, glee, made aliving thing—Nature, 
‘in some frolic mood, shut up a merry devil in her 
eye, and, spiting Art, stole Joy’s brightest harmony 
to thrill her laugh, which peals out Sorrow’s knell. 
Her cry rings loudest in the field—the very echo 
loves it best, and as each hill attempts to ape her 
voice, Earth seems to laugh that it made a thing 
|so glad. 
Max. Ay, the merriest minx I ever kissed. 
[Lapy GAy laughs without. 
Lady G. [without.} Max! 
Max. Come in, you mischievous puss. 


Enter JAMES, L. 
Mr. Adolphus and Lady Gay Spanker. 
[ Exit. 
Enter LADY GAY, L., fully equipped in riding 
habit, &c. ; 

Lady G. Ha! ha! Well, governor, how are 
ye? I have been down five times, climbing up 
/your stairs in my long clothes. How are you, 
Grace, dear? [Kisses her.] There, don’t fidget, 
Max. And there—|[kisses him] there’s one for you. 

Sir H. Ahem! 

Lady G. Oh, gracious, I didn’t see you had 
visitors. 

Max. 
Courtly, Lady Gay Spanker. 
| Hamilton—Lady Gay Spanker. 

Sir H. [aside.| A devilish fine woman ! 

Daz. {aside to Str H.] She’s a devilish fine wo- | 
man. 

Lady G. You mustn’t think anything of the 
liberties I take with my old papa here—bless him! 
| Sir H. Oh, no! [Aside.] I only thought I 
should like to be in his place. 

Lady G. Tam so glad you have come, Sir Har- 
court. Now we shall be able to make a decent 
figure at the heels of a hunt. 

Sir H. Does your ladyship hunt? 

Lady G. Ha! I say, governor, does my lady- 
ship hunt? I rather flatter myself that I do hunt ! 
Why, Sir Harcourt, one might as well live without | 
laughing as without hunting. Man was fashioned 
expressly to fit a horse. Are not hedges and 
ditches created for leaps? Of course! And I 
look upon foxes to be one of the most blessed dis- 
‘pensations of a benign Providence. eo 

Sir H. Yes, it is all very well in the abstract— 
I tried it once. 

Lady G. Once! Only once? 

Sir H. Once, only once. And then the animal 
ran away with me. 

Lady G. Why, you would not have him walk ? 

Sir H. Finding my society disagreeable, he 
instituted a series of kicks, with a view to remov- 
ing the annoyance; but, aided by the united stays 
of the mane and tail, I frustrated his intentions. | 
[All laugh.] His next resource, however, was 
more effectual, for he succeeded in rubbing me off 
against a tree. 

Maz and Lady G. Ha! ha! ha! | 

Daz. How absurd you must have looked, with 
your legs and arms in the air like a shipwrecked 
tea-table. | 

Sir H. Sir, I never looked absurd in my life. 
Ah, it may be very amusing in relation, I dare say, 
but very unpleasant in effect. 


James. 


Permit me to introduce—Sir Harcourt 
Mr. Dazzle, Mr. 
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SSURANCE. 11 


_ Lady G. Upity you, Sir Harcourt; it was crim- | 
inal in your parents to neglect your education so, 
shamefully. 

Sir H. Possibly; but be assured, I shall never | 
break my neck awkwardly from a horse, when it: 
might be accomplished with less trouble from a 
bed-room window. | 

Young C. [aside.} My dad will be caught by 
this she Bucephalus-tamer. 

Maz. Ah! Sir Harcourt, had you been here a 
month ago, you would have witnessed the most 
glorious run that ever swept over merry England’s 
green cheek—a steeple-chase, sir, which I in- 
tended to win, but my horse broke down the day 
before. I had achance, notwithstanding, and but 
for Gay here, I should have won. How I regret- 
_ ted my absence from it! How did my filly behave 
herself, Gay ? 

Lady G. Gloriously, Max! gloriously! There 
were sixty horses in the field, all mettle to the 
bone; the start was a picture—away we went in 
a cloud—pell-mell—helter-skelter—the fools first, 
as usual, using themselves up. We soon passed 
them — first your Kitty, then my Blueskin, and 
Craven’s colt last. Then came the tug—Kitty 
skimmed the walls—Blueskin flew over the fences 
—the Colt neck-and-neck, and half a mile to run 
—at last the Colt baulked a leap and went wild. 
Kitty and I had it all to ourselves—she was three 
lengths ahead as we breasted the last wall, six 
| feet, ifan inch, and a ditch on the other side. 

Now, for the first time, I gave Blueskin his head 
—ha! ha! Away he flew like a thunderbolt— 
over went the filly—I over the same spot, leaving 
Kitty in the ditch—walked the steeple, eight 
miles in thirty minutes, and scarcely turned a hair. 

All. Bravo! Bravo! 

Lady G. Do you hunt? 

Daz. Hunt! I belong to a hunting family. I 
was born on horseback and cradled in a kennel ! 
Ay, and I hope I may die with a whoo-whoop ! 

Maz. [to Str H.] You must leave your town 
habits in the smoke of London; here we rise with 
the lark. 

Sir H. WHaven’t the remotest conception when 
that period is. 

Grace. The man that misses sunrise loses the 
sweetest part of his existence. 

Sir H. Oh, pardon me; I have seen sunrise 
frequently after a ball, or from the windows of my 
traveling carriage, and I always considered it 
disagreeable. 

Grace. I love to watch the first tear that 
glistens in the opening eye of morning, the silent 
song the flowers breathe, the thrilling choir of the 
woodland minstrels, to which the modest brook 
trickles applause ;—these swelling out the sweet- 
est chord of sweet creation’s matins, seem to pour 
some soft and merry tale into the daylight’s ear, 
as if the waking world had dreamed a happy 
thing, and now smiled o’er the telling of it. 

Sir H. The effect of a rustic education! Who 
could ever discover music in a damp foggy morn- 
ing, except those confounded waits, who never 
play in tune, and a miserable wretch who makes 
a point of crying coffee under my window just as 
I am persuading myself to sleep; in fact, I never 
eae any music worth listening to, except in 

Ttaly. ~ 
| ey G. No? then you never heard a well- 
_ trained English pack in full ery? 


Sir H. Full cry! 

Lady G. Ay! there is harmony, if you will. Give 
me the trumpet-neigh; the spotted pack just 
catching scent. What a chorus is their yelp! 
The view-hallo, blent with a peal of free and fear- 
less mirth! That’s our old English musie—match 
‘it where you can! 

Sir H.(aside.] I must see about Lady Gay 
Spanker. 

Daz. (aside to Stz H.] Ah! would you— 

Lady G. Time then appears as young as love, 
‘and plumes as swift a wing. Away we go! The 
earth flies back to aid our course! Horse, man, 


glowing ecstacy ! 


had but one mouth, that I might kiss it! 

Sir H. [aside.] I wish I were the mouth! 

Max. Why, we will regenerate you, Baronet! 
But Gay, where is your husband? Where is 
Adolphus ? 

Lady G. Bless me, where is my Dolly? 

Sir H. You are married, then? 

Lady G. 1 ave a husband somewhere, though 
I can’t find him just now. Dolly, dear! [Aside 
to MAx.] Governor, at home I always whistle 
when I want him. 

Enter SPANKER, L. 

Span. WHerelam. Did you call me, Gay? 

Sir H. [eyeing him.] Is that your husband? 

Lady G. {aside.] Yes, bless his stupid face, 
that’s my Dolly. 

Maz. Permit me to introduce you to Sir Har- 
/court Courtly. . 
Span. How d’ye do? I—ah!—um! 

[Appears frightened. 

Lady G. Delighted to have the honor of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a gentleman so highly 
celebrated in the world of fashion. 

Span. Oh, yes, delighted, ’m sure—quite— 
very—so delighted—delighted ! 

[Gets quite confused, draws on his glove, and 
tears tt. 

Lady G. Where have you been, Dolly ? 

Span. Oh, ah, I was just outside. 

Max. Why did you not come in? 

Span. Ym sure I didn’t—I don’t exactly know, 
but I thought as—perhaps—I can’t remember. 

Dag. Shall we have the pleasure of your com- 
pany to dinner? 

Span. 1 always dine—usually—that is, unless 
Gay remains— 

Lady G. Stay dinner, of course; we came on 
purpose to stop three or four days with you. 

Grace. Will you excuse my absence, Gay? 

Max. What! what! Where are you going? 
What takes you away ? 

Grace. We must postpone the dinner till Gay 
is dressed. 

Maz. Ob, never mind—stay where you are. 

Grace. No, I must go. 

Max. Isay you sha’n’t! 
own house. 

Grace. Do, my dear uncle ;—you shall be king, 
and ll be your prime minister,—that is, Pl rule, 
and you shall have the honor of taking the conse- 
quences. [Fvit, L. 

Lady G. Well said, Grace; have your own 
way; itis the only thing we women ought to be 
allowed. 


I will be king in my 


‘hound, earth, heaven !—all—all—one piece of | 
Then I love the world, myself, | 
and every living thing—my jocund soul cries out | 
for very glee, as it could wish that all creation | 
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{Act III, Scene 1. 


anaes 


Maz. Come, Gay, dress for dinner. | 
Sir H. Permit me, Lady Gay Spanker. ae 
Lady G. With pleasure,—what do you want? 
Sir H. 'To escort you. ‘ 

Lady G. Oh, never mind, I can escort myself, 
thank you, and Dolly too; come, dear. [Hwit, R. 

Sir H.° Au revoir! 

Span. Ah, thank you! [zit awkwardly, RB. 

Sir H. What an ill-assorted pair! | 

Max. Notabit! She married him for free- 
dom, and she has it; he married her for protec- 
tion, and he has it. 

Sir H. How he ever summoned courage to 
propose to her, I can’t guess. | 

Maz. Bless you, he never did. She proposed | 
to him. She says he would if he could; but as he 
couldn’t, she did it for him. [Hxeunt laughing, L. 


Enter CooL, with a letter, L. 


Cool. Mr. Charles, I have been watching to 
find you alone. Sir Harcourt has written to town 
for you. 


Young C. The devil he has! 


Cool. He expects you down to-morrow evening. 
Daz. Ob! he'll be punctual. A thought strikes 
me. 


Young C. Pooh! Confound your thoughts!) 
T can think of nothing but the idea of leaving 
Grace, at the very moment when I had establish- 
ed the most— 

Daz. What if I can prevent her marriage with 
your governor ? 

Young C. Impossible! 

Daz. He’s pluming himself for the conquest of 
Lady Gay Spanker. It will not be difficult to 
make him believe she accedes to his suit. 
she would but join in the plan— 

Young C. Isee it all. And do you think she 
would ? 

Daz. I mistake my game if she would not. 

Cool. Here comes Sir Harcourt! 

Dag. Vil begin with him. Retire, and watch) 
how [ll open the campaign for you. 

[YouNG CouRTLY and Coot retire. 


Enter SIR HARCOURT, L. 


Sir H. Here is that cursed fellow again. 

Daz. Ah, my dear old friend ! 

Sir H. Mr. Dazzle! 

Daz. Ihave a secret of importance to disclose 
to you. Are you aman of honor? Hush! don’t | 
speak; youare. It is with the greatest pain I 
am compelled to request you, as a gentleman, that 
you will shun studiously the society of Lady Gay 
Spanker ! 

Sir H. Good gracious! Wherefore, and by! 
what right do you make such a demand ? 

Daz. Why, I am distantly related to the 
Spankers. 

Sir H. Why, dam’me, sir, if you don’t appear | 
to be related to every family in Great Britain! | 

Daz. A good many of the nobility claim me as | 
a connection. But, to return—she is much struck 
with your address; evidently, she laid herself out 
for display— * 

Sir H. Ha! you surprise me! 

Dag. To entangle you. 

Sir H. Ha! ha! why, it did appear like it. 

Daz. You will spare her for my sake; give 
her no encouragement; if disgrace come upon my | 
relatives, the Spankers, I should never hold up 
my head again. 


And if, 


Sir H. [aside.]| Ishall achieve an easy con- 
quest, and a glorious. Ha! ha! I never remark- 
ed it before, ‘but this is a gentleman. _ 

Daz. May I rely on your generosity ? 

Sir H. Faithfully. [Shakes his hand.] Sir, I 
honor and esteem you; but might Iask, how came 
you to meet our friend, Max Harkaway, in my 
house in Belgrave Square ? 

Re-enter YOUNG COURTLY. 

Daz. Certainly. 
son’s for one hundred pounds. 


Sits on sofa, L. 


Daz. Ah, sir, fact! he paid a debt for a poor 
unfortunate man—fifteen children—half a dozen 
wives—the devil knows what all. 

Sir H. Simple boy! 

Daz. Innocent youth, I have no doubt; when 
you have the hundred convenient, I shall feel de- 
lighted. 

Sir H. Oh! follow me to my room, and if you 
have the document, it will be happiness to me 
to pay it. Poor Charles! good heart! 

Daz. Oh! asplendid heart, I daresay. [Exit 
|Srr HARCOURT, L.] Come here; write me the bill. 

Young C. What for? 

Daz. What for? why, to release the unfortu- 
nate man and his family, to be sure, from jail. 

Young C. Who is he? 

Daz. Yourself. 

Young C. But I haven’t fifteen children! 

Daz. Will you take your oath of that? 

Young C. Nor four wives. 

Daz. More shame for you, with all that family. 
Come, don’t be obstinate ; write, and date it back. 
Young C. Ay, but where is the stamp? 

Daz. Here they are, of all patterns. [Pulls 
|out a pocket-book.| I keep them ready drawn in 
case of necessity, all but the date and acceptance. 
Now, if you are in an autographic humor, you can 
try how your signature will look across half a 
dozen of them ;— there —write—exactly—you 
know the place—across—good—and thank your 
lucky stars that you have found a friend at last, 
that gives you money and advice. 

[Takes paper and exit, i. 

Young C. Things are approaching to a climax ; 
I must appear in propria persona—and immedi- 
ately—but I must first ascertain what are the 
real sentiments of this riddle of a woman. Does 
she love me? 


nity again ! 
Einter GRACE, L. 
Grace. 


charm it once presented to me ? 
der at the contemplation of this marriage, which, 


Lin love? In love! if I am, my past life has been 


folly on—I—the infidel—the railer ! 
Young C. 
madame ? 


[Aloud.] No. 
Young C. [aside.| I must unmask my battery 
now. 
Grace [aside.] How foolish I am—he will 
perceive that I tremble—I must appear at ease. 
[A pause. 


I had an acceptance of your | 


Sir H. [astonished.] Of my son’s? Impossible! | 


I flatter myself. By Jove! here | 
she comes—I shall never have such an opportu- 


I wish I had never seen Mr. Hamilton. | 
Why does every object appear robbed of the > 
Why do I shud- | 
till now, was to me a subject of indifference? Am 
the work of raising up a pedestal to place my own ) 
Meditating upon matrimony, — 


Grace [aside.] He little thinks he was the — 
‘subject of my meditations! 


§ 


| 
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Act III, Scene 1.] LONDON ASSURANCE. 13 


Young C. Eh? ah! um! her handkerchief ; he stoops to pick it wp.] For 
Grace. Ah! [They sink into silence again. heaven’s sake do not kneel. 
Aside.| How very awkward! | Young C. [kneebs.| Forever thus prostrate, | 
Young C. [aside.] It is a very difficult subject before my soul’s saint, I will lead a pious life of | 
to begin. [Aloud.] Madam—ahem—there was eternal adoration. 
—is—I mean—I was about to remark—a— Grace. Should we be discovered thus—pray, | 
[Aside.] Hang me if it is not a very slippery Mr. Hamilton—pray—pray. 
subject. I must brush up my faculties; attack) Young C. Pray! I am praying; what more | 
her in her own way. [Aloud.] Sing! oh, muse! can I do? 
[Aside.] Why, I have made love before to a| Grace. Your conduct is shameful. 
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hundred women ! Young C. Itis. [ Rises. 
Grace [aside.| Iwish Ihad something to do,| Grace. And if I do not scream, it is not for 
for I have nothing to say. your sake—that—but it might alarm the family. 


Young C. Madame! there is a subject so| Young C. It might—it would. Say, am I 
fraught with fate to my future life, that you must | wholly indifferent to you? I entreat one word—I 
pardon my lack of delicacy should a too hasty | implore you—do not withdraw your hand. [She 
expression mar the fervent courtesy of its intent. snatches it away—he puts his around her waist. | 
To you, I feel aware, I must appear in the light) You smile. 


of a comparative stranger. Grace. Leave me, dear Mr. Hamilton! 
Grace [aside.| I know what’s coming. Young C. Dear! Then I am dear to you; that 
Young C. Of you—I know perhaps too much) word once more; say—say you love me! 

for my own peace. Grace. Is this fair? 


Grace [aside.] He ts in love. [He catches her in his arms and kisses her. 
Young C. I forget all that befell before I saw ‘ 
your Boaiecous self ; I seem born into another inter UADY, GRY USEANTER Vi: 
world—my nature changed—the beams of that} Lady G. Ha! oh! — ; 
bright face falling on my soul, have, from its) Grace. Gay! destruction! — [Hxit, L. 
chaos, warmed into life the flowerets of affection,| Young C. Fizgig! The devil! 
whose maiden odors now float toward the sun,, Lady G. Don’t mind me—pray, don’t let me 
pouring forth on their pure tongue a mite of be any interruption! 
adoration, midst the voices of a universe.| Young C. I was just— 


[Aside.] That’s something in her own style. Lady G. Yes, I see you were. 
Grace. Mr. Hamilton! Young C. Oh! madame, how could youmar my 
Young C. You cannot feel surprised— bliss in the very ecstacy of its fulfillment ? 
Grace. Lam more than surprised. [Aside] I) Lady G. I always like to be in at the death. 
am delighted. Never drop your ears; bless you, she is only a 


Young C. Do not speak so coldly. little fresh—give her her head, and she will out- 
Grace. You have offended me. run herself. f 
Young C. No, madame; no woman, whatever) Young C. Possibly ; but what am I to do? 
her state, can be offended by the adoration even, Lady G. Keep your seat. : 
of the meanest; it is myself whom [have offended) Young C. But in a few days she will take a 
and deceived—but still I ask your pardon. leap that must throw me—she marries Sir Har- 
Grace [aside.] Oh! he thinks I am refusing court Courtly. isa 
him. [Alowd.] Tam not exactly offended, but—|_ Lady G. Why, that is awkward, certainly; 
Young C. Consider my position—a few days but you can challenge him, and shoot him. 
—and an insurmountable barrier would have Young C. Unfortunately, that is out of the 


placed you beyond my wildest hopes—you would “question. 


mother. Lady G. How so? 
Bee Detould have been your mother!| Young Cc. You will not betray a secret if I 
[Aside.] I thought so. inform you? 


Young C. No—that is, I meant Sir Harcourt Lady G. All right—what is it? 
Courtly’s bride. Young C. Iam his son. ' 
Grace [with great emphasis.| Never! Pal. Lady es What—his son? But he does not 
Young C. How! never! may I then hope?— | know you: 
sade | teme bya, Young C. No. I met him here by chance, 
you pa away—you would not lacera ¥ | and faced it out I never saw him enone in my tes 
ide.| How stupid he is! Lady G. Beautiful! I see it all—youre in love 
: FoungC.. Stat silent ! Tenant you, Miss Grace with your mother that should be—your wife that 
= have expected this—fool that I have will be. ; 

Pee ns burns aise remains—farewell ! Young C. Now, I thinkI could distance the old 
Grace [aside.| Now he’s going. gentleman, if you will but lend us your assistance. 
Young C. Farewell forever! [Sits.] Will you, Lady G. 1 will in anything. iy ta bet 

not speak one word? I shall leave this house) Young C. You must know, then, tha ; y | 

immediately—I shall not see you again. father, Sir Harcourt, has fallen desperately in love — 
: d me, sir, I insist. /with you. : 

Sane C. aside] Ob! what an ass I’ve been! _ Lady G. With me! | Guters a scream of de- 
| Rushes wp to her and seizes her hand.| Release light.| That is delicious : sf 

this hand? Never! never! [Kissing it.] Never| Young 0. news if you on uae ary f , 
ill I quit this hand! it shall be my companion Lady ‘G. Could!—I will. a! ha! I see my 

in misery—in solitude—when you are far away. — Cue. Vl cross his scent—Ill draw _ after me. 

Grace. Oh! should any one come! [Drops Ho! ho! won't I make love to him? Ha! 
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Young OC. The only objection might be Mr. James. He left, Miss Grace, in a. desperate 


Spanker, who might— hurry, and this note, I believe, for you. | 
Lady G. No, he mightn’t, he has no objection. [Presenting a note on a salver. 
Bless him, he’s an inestimable little character—| Grace. For me! [About to snatch it, but | 


you don’t know him as well as I do. I dare say) restraining herself, takes it coolly. Exit J AMES. | 
—ha!ha! [Dinner bellrings.] Here they come to: [Reads.] ‘‘ Your manner during dinner has left | 
dinner. I’ll commence my operations on your gov- me no alternative but instant departure ; my ab- | 
ernor immediately. Ha! ha! how Ishallenjoy it. sence will release you from the oppression which | 

Young C. Be guarded. ‘my society must necessarily inflict on your sensl- 
tive mind. It may tend also to smother, though 
Enter Max Haraway, Sir Harcourt, DAZ- it can never extinguish, that indomitable passion, 


ZLE, GRACE and SPANKER, L. of which I am the passive victim. Dare I suppli- | 
Max. Now, gentlemen—Sir Harcourt, do you cate pardon and oblivion for the past? Itis the 
lead Grace, last request of the self-deceived, but still loving 
Lady G. I believe Sir Harcourt is engaged to AUGUSTUS HAMILTON.” 
me. [Takes his arm. | [Puts her hand to her forehead and appears giddy. 
Max. Well, please yourselves. Lady G. Hallo, Grace! what’s the matter ? 


[They file owt, Max first, YOUNG COURTLY and Grace [recovering herself.] Nothing—the heat 
GRACE, SIR Harcourt coquetting with LADY | of the room. 
Gay, leaving DAZZLE, who offers his arm to, Lady G. Oh! what excuse does he make ? 


SPANKER. particular unforeseen business, I suppose ? 
Grace. Why, yes—a mere formula—a—a—you 
= may put it in the fire. [Puts it in her bosom. 
Lady G. [aside.] It is near enough to the fire | 
AVG sats where it is. 


Scene I.—A handsome Drawing-Room in Oak ne Ta giae as Sone: 


Hall, chandeliers, tables with books, drawi . : 

Beldeien ah Ge Che ech eaneaee. Grace. He was a disagreeable, ignorant person. 

vant handing coffee Lady G. Yes; and so vulgar ! 

g : Grace. No, he was not at all vulgar. 

Grace. If there be one habit more abominable) Lady G. I mean in appearance. 
than another, it is that of the gentlemen sitting) _ Grace. Oh! how can you say so; he was very 
over their wine; it is a selfish, unfeeling fashion, | @stingue. 
and a gross insult to our sex. Lady G. Well, I might have been mistaken, 

Lady G. We are turned out just when the fun | but I took him for a forward, intrusive— 
begins. How happy the poor wretches look at _ Grace. Good gracious, Gay! he was very re-— 
the contemplation of being rid of us. tiring—even shy. ; 

Grace. The conventional signal for the ladiesto, Lady G. [aside.] It’s allright. She is in love 
withdraw is anxiously and deliberately waited |—blows hot and cold in the same breath. 
for. Grace. How can you be a competent judge? 

Lady G. Then I begin to wish I were a man. | Why, you have not known him more than a few 

Grace. The instant the door is closed upon us, | hours—while I—I— 
there rises a roar! Lady G. Have known him two days and a 

Lady G. In celebration of their short-lived quarter! I yield—I confess, I never was, or will 
liberty, my love; rejoicing over their emancipation. | be so intimate with him as you appeared to be! 

Grace. 1 think it very insulting, whatever it|/ Ha! ha! [Loud noise of argument. The folding- 
may be. doors are thrown open. 

Lady G. Ah! my dear, philosophers say that 
man is the creature of an hour—it is the dinner- 
hour, I suppose. 

[Loud noise. Cries of ‘ A song, a song.” 
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[Enter the whole party of gentlemen, apparently 
engaged in warm discussion. They assemble 
in knots, while the Servants hand coffee, &c. 
Grace. I am afraid they. are getting too MAx, StR HARCOURT, DAZZLE andSPANKER, 


pleasant to be agreeable. together. 

Lady G. I hope the squire will restrict himself;| Daz. But, my dear sir, consider the position of 
after his third bottle, he becomes rather volumin- | the two countries, under such a constitution. 
ous. [Cries of “ Silence.”] Some oneis going to, Sir H. The two countries! What have they 
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sing. [Jumps up.|] Let us hear! ‘to do with the subject? 
[SPANKER is heard to sing.| . Max. Everything. Look at their two legisla- 
Grace. Oh, no, Gay, for heaven’s sake! tive bodies. | 


Lady G. Oho! ha! ha! why, that is my Dolly.) Span. Ay, look at their two legislative bodies. 
[At the conclusion of the verse.] Well, I never, Str H. Why, it would inevitably establish uni- 
heard my Dolly sing before! Happy wretches, | versal anarchy and confusion. 

_ how I envy them! eae I think they are pretty well established 
: already. 
Enter JAMES, L., with a note. toragact +4 as 
) pan. Well, suppose it did, what has 
w pies. Mr. Hamilton has just left the house and confusion to domi the subject ? ae 
or London. ; ] Lady G. Do look at my Dolly; he is arguing— 
Grace. Impossible !—that is, without seeing— talking politics—pon me life Ts is. i Calling.) | 


W 


that is— Mr. Spanker, my dear! 
| Lady G. Ha! ha! Span. E “e se are i ‘ oe 
| Grace. He never—speak, sir. of Tporeaice me, love, Iam discussing a point — 
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| There, Max, what do you say now? 


Act IV, Scene 1.] 


Lady G. Oh, that is delicious; he must discuss | 
that tome. [She goes up and leads him down, 
he appears to have shaken off his gaucherie, she 
shakes her head.] Dolly! Dolly! | 

Span. Pardon me, Lady Gay Spanker, I con- | 
ceive your mutilation of my sponsorial appellation | 
derogatory to my wmour propre. | 

Lady G. Your what? Ho! ho! 

Span. And I particularly request that, for the 
future, [may not be treated with that cavalier | 
spirit which does not become your sex nor your 
station, your ladyship. | 

Lady G. Youhave been indulging till you have 
lost the little wit nature dribbled into your unfor- | 
tunate little head—your brains want the whipper- | 
in—you are not yourself. 

Span. Madame, lamdoubly myself; and permit | 
me to inform you, that unless you voluntarily pay | 
obedience to my commands, I shall enforce them. | 

Lady G. Your commands! 

Span. Yes,madame ; I mean to put a full stop | 
to your hunting. 

Lady G. Youdo! ah! [Aside.] Icanscarcely 
speak from delight. [Alowd.] Who put such an) 
idea into your head, for I am sure it is not an) 
original emanation of your genius? 

Span. Sir Harcourt Courtly, my friend; and 
now, mark me! I request, for your own sake, 
that I may not be compelled to assert my a—my 
authority as your husband. I shall say no more | 
than this—if you persist in your absurd rebellion— 

Lady G. Well! 

Span. Contemplate a separation. 

[Looks at her haughtily and retires. 

Lady G. Now ’m happy! My own little dar- 
ling, inestimable Dolly, has tumbled into a spirit, 
somehow. Sir Harcourt, too! Ha! ha! he’s try- 
ing to make him ill-treat me, so that his own suit. 
may thrive. 

Sir H. [advances.| Lady Gay 

Lady G. Now for it. 

Sir H. What hours of misery were those I 
passed, when, by your secession, the room suffered 
a total eclipse. 

Lady G. Ah! you flatter. 

Sir H. No, pardon me, that were impossible. 
No, believe me, I tried to join in the boisterous 
mirth, but my thoughts would desert to the draw- 
ing-room. Ah! how I envied the careless levity 
and cool indifference with which Mr. Spanker en- | 
joyed your absence. 

Daz. [who is lounging in a chair.) Max, that 
madeira is worth its weight in gold; I hope you 
have more of it. 

Max. A pipe, I think. 

Daz. I consider a magnum of that nectar, and 
a meerschaum of kanaster, to consummate the 
ultimatum of all mundane bliss. To drown my-) 
self in liquid ecstacy, and then blow a cloud on 
which the enfranchised soul could soar above 
Olympus. Oh! 

Enter JAMES, L. 

James. Mr. Charles Courtly ! 

Sir H. Ah, now, Max, you must see a living 
apology for my conduct. 


Enter YouNG Courtty, dressed very plainly. 
Well, Charles, how are you? Don’t be afraid?) 


Maz. Well, this is the most extraordinary like- 


ness. 


15 


Grace [aside.| Yes—considering it is the origi- 
nal. Iam not so easily deceived! 

Max. Sir, I am delighted to see you. » 

Young C. Thank you, sir. 

Daz. Will you be kind enough to introduce 
me, Sir Harcourt ? 

Sir H. This is Mr. Dazzle, Charles. 

Young C. Which? 

(Looking from SPANKER to DAZZLE. 

Sir H. [to LADY GAy.] Isnot that refreshing? 
Miss Harkaway—Charles, this is your mother, or 
rather will be. 

Young C. Madame, I shall love, honor, and 
obey you punctually. 
[Lakes out a book, sighs, and goes up, reading. 


Enter JAMES, L. 
Sir H. Youperceive? Quite unused to society, 


perfectly ignorant of every conventional rule of life. | 


James. The Doctor and the young ladies have | 
arrived. [Hvit, L. 
Maz. The young ladies! Now we must to the 


ball—I make it a rule always to commence the 
festivities with a good old country dance—a rat- 
tling Sir Roger de Coverly; come, Sir Harcourt. 

Sir H. Does this antiquity require a war- 
whoop in it? 

Max. Nothing but a nimble foot and a light 
heart. 

Sir H. Very antediluvian indispensables! La- 
dy Gay Spanker, will you honor me by becoming 
my preceptor ? 


Lady G. Why, Lam engaged—but [aloud] on | 
such a plea as Sir Harcourt’s, I must waive all | 


obstacles. 

Max. Now, Grace, girl—give your hand to Mr. 
Courtly. 

Grace. Pray, excuse me, uncle—I have a head- 
ache. 


Sir H. [aside.|] Jealousy! by the gods. Jealous 
of my devotions at another’s fane!  [Alowd.] 
Charles, my boy! amuse Miss Grace during our 
absence. [Hxit with LADY GAY, L. 

Max. But don’t you dance, Mr. Courtly ? 

Young C. Dance, sir!—I never dance—I can 
procure exercise in amuch more rational manner— 
and music disturbs my meditations. 

Maz. Well, do the gallant. [Exit, L. 

Young C. Inever studied that art—but I have 
a prize essay on a hydrostatic subject, which 
would delight her—for it enchanted the Reverend 
Doctor Pump, of Corpus Christi. 

Grace [aside.| What on earth could have in- 
duced him to disguise himself in that frightful 
way ! 
into a confession. 

Young C. [aside.] Dare I confess this trick to 
her? No! Not until I have proved her affection 
indisputably. Let me see—I must concoct. [Takes 
a chair, and forgetting his assumed character, is 
about to take his natural free manner. GRACE 
looks surprised. He turns abashed.] Madame, I 
have been desired to amuse you. 


Grace. Thank you. 
Young C. ‘The labor we delight in, physics 
pain.” I will draw you a moral, ahem! Subject, — 


the effects of inebriety! which, according to Ben | 


Jonson—means perplexion of the intellects, caused 
by imbibing spirituous liquors. About an hour 
before my arrival, I passed an appalling evidence 
of the effects of this state—a carriage was over- 


[rather suspect some plot to entrap me | 
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16 LONDON A 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 


SSURANCE. 


thrown—horses killed—gentleman in a hopeless | 


state, with his neck broken—all occasioned by the 
intoxication of the post-boy. 

Grace. That is very amusing. 

Young C. I found it edifying—nutritious food 
for reflection. The expiring man desired his best 


| compliments to you. 


Grace. Tome? 
Young C. Yes. 
Grace. His name was— 


Young C. Mr. Augustus Hamilton. 

Grace. Augustus! Oh! [Affects to faint. 
Young C. [aside.| Huzza! 

Grace. But where, sir, did this happen? 
Young C. About four miles down the road. 


Grace. He must be conveyed here. 
Enter SERVANT, L. 

Serv. Mr. Meddle, madame. {[Hait, L. 
Enter MEDDLE, L. 

Med. On very particular business. 

Grace. The very person. My dear sir! 


Med. My dear madame! 

Grace. You must execute a very particular 
commission for me immediately. Mr. Hamilton 
has met with a frightful accident on the London 
road, and is in a dying state. 

Med. Well! I have no hesitation in saying he 
takes it uncommonly easy—he looks as if he was 
used to it. 2 

Grace. You mistake; that is not Mr. Hamil- 
ton, but Mr. Courtly, who will explain everything, 
and conduct you to the spot. 

Young C. [aside.| Oh! I must puta stop to all 
[Aloud.] Madame, 
that were useless, for I omitted to mention a small | 
fact which occurred before I left Mr. Hamilton— 
he died. 

Grace. Dear me! Oh, then we needn’t trouble | 
you, Mr. Meddle. [Music heard.] Hark! Thear 
they are commencing a waltz—if you will ask me 
—perhaps your society and conversation may tend 
to dispel the dreadful sensations you have aroused. 

Young CO. [aside.| Hears of my death—screams 
out—and then asks me to waltz! I am bewil- 
dered! Can she suspect me? I wonder which 
she likes best—me or my double? Confound this 
disguise—I must retain it—I have gone too far 
with my dad to pull up now. At your service, 
madame. 

Grace [aside.| I will pay him well for this 

ick ! [Hxeunt, L., all but MEDDLE. 

Med. Well, if that is not Mr. Hamilton, scratch 
me out with a big blade, for lam a blot—a mis- 
take upon the rolls. There is an error in the 
pleadings somewhere, and I will discover it. I 
would swear to his identity before the most dis- 
criminating jury. By-the-bye, this accident will 
form a capital excuse for my presence here. I 
just stepped in to see how matters worked, and—| 
stay—here comes the bridegroom elect—and, oh! 
in his very arms, Lady Gay Spanker! [Looks 
round.| Where are my witnesses? Oh, that some 
one else were here! However, I can retire and 
get some information, eh—Spanker versus Court- 
ly—damages—witness. 

[Gets into an arm-chair, which he turns round. 


Enter SiR HARCOURT COURTLY, supporting LADY 


Eusey Ib 
Sir H. This cool room will recover you. 


| Lady G. Excuse my trusting to you for sup- | 
| port. | 
‘ Sir H. Iam transported! Allow me thusever | 
to support this lovely burden, and I shall conceive 
that paradise is regained. [Lhey sit. 

Lady G. Oh! Sir Harcourt, I feel very faint. 

Sir H. The waltz made you giddy. 

Lady G. And I have left my salts in the other 
room. 

Sir H. I always carry a flacon, for the express 
accommodation of the fair sex. 

[Producing a smelling-bottle. 

Lady G. Thank you—ah! [ She sighs. 

Sir H. What a sigh was there! 

Lady G. The vapor of consuming grief. 

Sir H. Grief? Is it possible! Have you a 
grief? Are you unhappy? Dear me! 

Lady G. Am I not married? 

Sir H. What a horrible state of existence! 

Lady G. Jam never contradicted, so there are 
none of those enlivening, interesting little differ- 
ences, which so pleasingly diversify the monotony 
of conjugal life, like spots of verdure—no quarrels, 
like oases in the desert of matrimony—no rows. 

Sir H. How vulgar! what a brute! 

Lady G. Inever have anything but my own 
way; and he won’t permit me to spend more than 
I like. 

Sir H. Mean-spirited wretch ! 

Lady G. Wow can I help being miserable? 

Sir H. Miserable! I wonder you are not in a 
lunatic asylum, with such unheard of barbarity ! 

Lady G. But worse than all that! 

Sir H. Can it be out-Heroded ? 

Lady G. Yes, I could forgive that—I do—it is 
my duty. But only imagine—picture to yourself, 
my dear Sir Harcourt, though I, the third daugh- 
ter of an Earl, married him out of pity for his des- 
titute and helpless situation as a bachelor with 
ten thousand a year—conceive, if you can—he 
actually permits me, with the most placid indif- 
ference, to flirt with any old fool I may meet. 

Sir H. Good gracious! miserable idiot! 

Lady G. I fear there is an incompatibility of 
temper, which renders a separation inevitable. 

Sir H. Indispensable, my dear madame! Ah! 
had I been the happy possessor of such a realm of 
bliss—what a beatific eternity unfolds itself to 
my extending imagination! Had another man 
but looked at you, I should have annihilated him 
at once; and if he had the temerity to speak, his 
life alone could have expiated his crime. 

Lady G. Oh, an existence of such a nature is 
too bright for the eye cf thought—too sweet to 
bear reflection. 

Sir H. My devotion, eternal, deep— 

Lady G. Oh, Sir Harcourt! 

Sir H. [more fervently.] Your every thought 
should be a separate study—each wish forestalled 
by the quick apprehension of a. kindred soul. 

Lady G._ Alas! how can I avoid my fate? 

_ Sir H. Ifa life—a heart—were offered to your 

astonished view by one who is considered the in- 

dex of fashion—the vane of the beau monde—if 

‘you saw him at your feet, begging, beseeching 

your acceptance of all, and more than this, what 
would your answer— 

Lady G. Ah! I know of none so devoted ! 

__ Sir H. Youdo! [Throwing himself upon his 
knees.| Behold Sir Harcourt Courtly ! 

| [MEDDLE jumps up in the chair. 


| 
| 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] M7 | 


Lady G. [aside.| Ha! ha! Yoicks! Puss has; Med. Will you be kind enough, without any | 


‘ prevarication, to answer my questions ? 
Sir H. Speak, adored, dearest Lady Gay— Span. You alarm—I— 
speak—will you fly from the tyranny, the wretched, Med. Compose yourself and reserve your feel- | 
misery of such a monster’s roof, and accept the ings; take time to consider. You havea wife? | 
soul which lives but in your presence ? | Span. Yes— 
Lady G. Do not pressme. Oh, spareaweak, Med. He has a wife—good—a bona-jide wife— | 
_ yielding woman—be contented to know that you bound morally and legally to be your wife, and | 
are, alas! too dear to me. But the world—the nobody else’s in effect, except on your written 
world would say— | permission— 
_ Sir H. Let us be a precedent, to open a more| Span. But what has this— 
| extended and liberal view of matrimonial advan-| Med. Hush! allow me, my dear sir, to con- 
tages to society. | gratulate you. [ Shakes his hand. 
Lady G. How irresistible is your argument!) Span. What for? 
Oh! pause! | Med. Lady Gay Spanker is about to dishonor | 
Sir H. I have ascertained for a fact, that) the bond of wedlock by eloping from you. 
Span. [starting.| What? 


every tradesman of mine lives with his wife, and | 
thus you see it has become a vulgar and plebeian) Med. Be patient—I thought you would be over- | 
custom. joyed. Place the affair in my hands, and I will 
Lady G. Leave me; I feel I cannot withstand | venture to promise the largest damages on record. | 
your powers of persuasion. Swear that you will, Span. Damn the damages! I want my wife. | 
never forsake me. Oh, Vl go and ask her not to run away. She | 
Sir H. Dictate the oath. May I grow wrin-| may run away with me—she may hunt—she may | 
kled—may two inches be added to the circumfer- ride—anything she likes. Oh, sir, let us put a_ 
ence of my waist—may I lose the fall in my back) stop to this aftair. | 
—amay I be old and ugly the instant I forego one; Med. Put astop to it! do not alarm me, sir. 
tithe of adoration ! ‘Sir, you will spoil the most exquisite brief that 
Lady G. I must believe you. was ever penned. It must proceed—it shall pro- | 
Sir H. Shall we leave this detestable spot— ceed! It is illegal to prevent it, and I will bring 
this horrible vicinity ? ;an action against you for willful intent to injure 
Lady G. The sooner the better; to-morrow | the profession. ‘ 
evening let it be. Now let mereturn; myabsence Span. Oh, what an ass I am! Oh, I have 
will be remarked. [He kisses her hand.] Do I driven her to this. It was all that damned brandy 
appear confused? Has my agitation rendered me punch on the top of Burgundy. What a fool I was! 
unfit to enter the room? Med. It was the happiest moment of your life. 
Sir H. More angelic by a lovely tinge of Span. Sol thought at the time; but we live | 
heightened color. to grow wiser. Tell me, who is the vile seducer? 
Lady G. To-morrow, in this room, which) Med. Sir Harcourt Courtly. 
opens on the lawn. Span. Ha! he is my best friend. 
Sir H. At eleven o’clock. | Med. Ishbould think heis. If you will accom- 
Lady G. Wave your carriage in waiting, and pany me—here is a verbatim copy of the whole 
four horses. Remember, please be particular to | transaction in short-hand—sworn to by me. 
have four; don’t let the afiair come off shabbily.| Span. Only let me have Gay back again. 
Adieu, dear Sir Harcourt ! [Heit, L. Med. Even that may be arranged; this way. 
Sir H. Veni, vidi, vici! Hannibal, Cesar, Span. That ever I should live to see my wife 


Napoleon, Alexander never completed so fair a 


conquest in so short a time. She dropped fascin- 
ated. This is an unprecedented example of the 
irresistible force of personal appearance combined 
with polished address. Poor creature! how she 
loves me! I pity so prostrating a passion, and 
ought to return it. Iwill; itis a duty I owe to 
society and fashion. (Exit, L. 

Med. [turns the chair round.| ‘'There is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.” This is my tide—I am 
the only witness. <“‘ Virtue is sure to find its own 
reward.” But I’ve no time to contemplate what I 
shall be—something huge. Let me see—Spanker 
versus Courtly—Crim. Con. Damages placed at 
150,000 pounds at least, for juries always decimate 
your hopes. 4 

Enter SPANKER, L. 

Span. I cannot find Gay anywhere. é 

Med. The plaintiff himself—I must commence 
the action. Mr. Spanker, as I have information 
of deep, vital importance to impart, will you take 
aseat ? 
note-book and pencil.| Ahem! You have a wife? 

Re-enter LADY GAY behind, L. 
Span. Yes, I believe, I— 


[They sit solemnly. MEDDLE takes out a 


for disobedience? 


run away. Oh, I will do anything—keep two 
packs of hounds—buy up every horse and ass in 
England—inyself included. Oh! 
[Exit SPAN. and MED., L. 
| Lady G. Ha! ha! ha! Poor Dolly! I’m sorry 
I must continue to deceive him. If he would kin- 
‘dle up alittle. So, that fellow overheard all—well, 
'so much the better. 
Enter YOUNG COURTLY, R. 

Young O. My dear madame, how fares the 
plot? Does my governor nibble? 

Lady G. Nibble! he is caught and in the 
basket. I have just left him with a hook in his 
gills, panting for very lack of element. But how 
goes on your encounter? 


Young C. Bravely. By a simple ruse, I have | 
I see but one | 


discovered that she loves me. 
chance against the best termination I could hope. 
Lady G. What is that? 


Young OC. My father has told me that I return | 


to town again to-morrow afternoon. 

Lady G. Well, Linsist you stop and dine—keep 
out of the way. 

Young C. Oh, but what excuse shall I offer 
What can I say when he sees 
me before dinner ? 
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[Act V, Scene 1. 


Lady G. Say—say Grace. 
Enter GRACE, L., and gets behind the curtains. 


Young C. Ha! ha! I 

Lady G. 1 have arranged to elope with Sir 
Harcourt myself to-morrow night. 

Young C. The deuce you have! 

Lady G. Now, if you could persuade Grace to 
follow that example—his carriage will be waiting | 
at the Park; be there a little before eleven, and 
it will just prevent our escape. Can you make 
her agree to that? 

Young C. Oh, without the slightest difficulty, | 
if Mr. Augustus Hamilton supplicates. 

Lady G. Suecess attend you. [ Gomg. 

Young C. Iwill bend the haughty Grace. 

Lady G. Do. [Exeunt severally. 

Grace. Will you? 


ALO eve 
SCENE I.—A Drawing-Room in Oak Hall, 


Enter Coou, L. 

Cool. This is the most serious afiair Sir Har- 
court has ever been engaged in. I took the lib- 
erty of considering him a fool when he told me he | 
was going to marry; but voluntarily to incur another | 
man’s ineumbrance is very little short of madness. 
Tf he continues to conduct himself in this absurd 
manner, I shall be compelled to dimiss him. 


Enter SIR HARCOURT, L., equipped for traveling. 


Sir H. Cool! 

Cool. Sir Harcourt! 

Sir H. Is my chariot in waiting? 

Cool. For the last halfhour at the park wicket. 
But, pardon the insinuation, sir; would it not be 
more advisable to hesitate a little for a short. 
reflection before you undertake the heavy respon- 
sibility of a woman? 

Sir H. No; hesitation destroys the romance of | 
a faux pas, and reduces it to the level of a mere 
mercantile calculation. 

Cool. What is to be done with Mr. Charles ? 

Sir H. Ay, much against my will, Lady Gay) 
prevailed on me to permit him to remain. You, 
Cool, must return him to college. Pass through 
London, and deliver these papers; here isa small 
notice of the coming elopement for the Morning 
Post; this, by an eye-witness, for the Herald; 
this, with all the particulars, for the Chronicle ; and | 
the full and circumstantial account for the evening 
journals—after which, meet us at Boulogne. 

Cool. Very good, Sir Harcourt. [ Going. 

Sir H. Lose no time. Remember—Hotel 
Anglais, Boulogne-sur-Mer. And, Cool, bring a} 
few copies with you, and don’t forget to distribute | 
some amongst very particular friends. 

Cool. It shall be done. [Lvit, L. 

Sir H. ‘“ With what indifference does a man of 
the world view the approach of the most perilous | 
catastrophe! My position, hazardous ‘as it is, 
entails none of that nervous excitement which a) 
neophyte in the school of fashion would feel. I 
am as cool and steady as possible. Habit, habit! 
Oh! how many roses will fade upon the cheek of 
beauty, when the defalcation of Sir Harcourt 
Courtly is whispered—then hinted—at last, con 
firmed and bruited. I think I see them. Then, 

! 


on my return, they will not dare to eject me—I 
am their sovereign! Whoever attempts to think 
of treason, I’ll banish him from the West End— 
Vl cut him—T’'ll put him out of fashion !” 
Enter LADY GAY, L. 
Lady G. Sir Harcourt! 


Sir H. At your feet. 
Lady G. 1 had hoped you would have re- 
pented. 


Sir H. Repented! 

Lady G. Have you not come to say it was a 
jest ?—say you have! 

Sir H. Love is too sacred a subject to be trifled 
with. Come, let us fly! See, I have procured 
disguises— 

Lady G. My courage begins to fail me. 
mine return. 

Sir H. Impossible! 

Lady G. Where do you intend to take me? 

Sir H. You shall be my guide. The carriage 
waits. 

Lady G. You will never desert me ? 

Sir H. Desert! Oh, Heavens! Nay, do not 
hesitate—flight, now, alone is left to your desper- 
ate situation! Come, every moment is laden with 
danger. [They are going. 

Lady G. Ob! gracious! 

Sir H. Hush! what is it? 

Lady G. Lhave forgotten—I must return. 

Sir H. Impossible! 

Lady G. Tmust! Imust! [have left Max— 
a pet staghound—in his basket, without whom 
life would be unendurable—I could not exist! 

Sir H. No, no! Let him be sent after us ina 
hamper. 

Lady G. Ynahamper! Remorselessman! Go 
—you love me not. How would you like to be 
sent after me—in a hamper? Let me fetch him. 
Hark! I hear him squeal! Oh! Max, Max! 

Sir H. Hush! for Heaven’s sake. They’ll 
imagine you're calling the squire. I hear foot- 
steps; where can I retire? [Goes up, R. 


Enter MEDDLE, SPANKER, DAZZLE and MAX, L. 
LADY GAY screams. 


Med. Spanker versus Courtly! I subpeena 
every one of you as witnesses! I have ’em ready 
—here they are—shilling a-piece. 

[Giving them round. 

Lady G. Where is Sir Harcourt? 

Med. There !—bear witness !—call on the vile 
delinquent for protection ! 

Span. Ob! his protection! 

Lady G. What? ha! 

Med. Vllswear I overheard the whole elopement 
planned—before any jury !—where’s the book? 

Span. Do you hear, you profligate ? 

Lady G. Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 

Daz. But where is this wretched Lothario? 

Med. Ay, where is the defendant ? 

Span. Where lies the hoary villain ? 

Lady G. What villain? 

Span. That will not serve you!—I’ll not be 
blinded that way ! 

Med. We won't be blinded any way! 

Max. I must seek Sir Harcourt, and demand an 
explanation! Such a thing never occurred in Oak 
Hall before! It must be cleared up! [Evit, r. 

_Med [aside to SPANKER.] Now, take my ad- 
vice; remember your gender. Mind the notes I 
have given you. 


Let 
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LONDON ASSURANCE. 19 


Act V, Scene 1.] 


ee aaa 


Span. [aside.| All right! Here they are! Daz. [sealing letter, éc., with SPANKER’S seal. ] | 
_ Now, madame, I have procured the highest legal My dear Lady Gay, matters of this kind are in- 


| opinion on this point. digenous to my nature, independently of their 
Med. Hear! hear! | pervading fascination to all humanity; but thisis 
Span. And the question resolves itself into a— | the more especially delightful, as you may per- 
_into— What’s this? [Looks at notes. ceive I shall be the intimate and bosom friend of 
| Med. A nutshell! | both parties. 


Span. Yes, we are in anutshell. Will you, in) Lady G. Is it not the only alternative in such 
every respect, subscribe to my requests—desires a case ? 
_—commands [looks at notes] orders—imperative) Daz. It is a beautiful panacea in any, in every 
—indicative—injunctive—or otherwise ? case. [Going—returns.| By the way, where 
Lady G. [{aside.] ’Pon my life, he’s actually would you like this party of pleasure to come off? 
| going to assume the ribbons, and take the box- Open-air shooting is pleasant enough, but if I 
seat. I must put a stop to this. I will! It will might venture to advise, we could order half-a- 
allend in smoke. I know Sir Harcourt would} dozen of that madeira and a box of cigars into 
rather run than fight! ‘the billiard-room, so make a night of it; take up 
Daz. Ob! TI smell powder!—command my the irons every now and then, string for first shot, 
services. My dear madame, can I be of any use? and blaze away at one another in an amicable 
Span. Oh! a challenge ! I must consult my and gentlemanlike way; so conclude the matter 
legal adviser. | before the potency of the liquor could disturb the 
Med. No! impossible! individuality of the object, or the smoke of the 
Daz. Pooh! the easiest thing in life! Leave cigars render the outline dubious. Does such an | 
it to me. What has an attorney to do with affairs arrangement coincide with your views? 
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' of honor ?—they are out of his element. Lady G. Perfectly! 
_ Med. Compromise the question? Pull his) Daz. I trust shortly to be the harbinger of — 
_ nose !—we have no objection to that. happy tidings. [Hxit, L. 
Daz. {turning to apy GAy.] Well, we have Span. [coming forward.| Lady Gay Spanker, 
_ no objection either—have we ? are you ambitious of becoming a widow ? 
_ Lady G. No!—pull his nose—that will be, Lady G. Why, Dolly, woman is at best but — 
something. weak, and weeds become me. | 
Med. And, moreover, it is not exactly action-| Span. Female! am Ito be immolated on the | 
able! altar of your vanity ? 
Daz. Isn't it?—thank you—I’'ll note down that Lady G. Ifyou become pathetic, I shall laugh. — 
piece of information—it may be useful. | Span. Farewell—base, heartless, unfeeling 
Med. How! cheated out of my legal knowledge? woman! [Exit, L. | 


Lady G. Mr. Spanker, I am determined! I) Lady G. Ha! well, solam. Iam heartless, 
_ insist upon a challenge being sent to Sir Harcourt for he is a dear, good little fellow, and I ought — 
Courtly !—and—mark me—if you refuse to fight not to play upon his feelings; but, ’pon my life, | 


| him—I will. he sounds so well up to concert pitch, that I feel | 
Med. Don't! Take my advice—yow'll inca- disinclined to untune him. Poor Doll, I didn’t — 
| pacit— ‘think he cared so much about me. I will put him — 
Lady G. Wook you, Mr. Meddle, unless you out of pain. [Fait L. Str HARCOURT comes down. | 
_ wish me to horsewhip you, hold your tongue. Sir H. Lhave been a fool! a dupe to my own — 
| Med. What a she-tiger! I shall retire and col- vanity. I shall be pointed at as a ridiculous old — 
| lect my costs. (Exit, L. |coxcomb—and so Lam. The hour of conviction — 
Lady G. Mr. Spanker, oblige me by writing is arrived. Have I deceived myself? Have I 
as I dictate. turned all my senses inwards—looking towards 


Span. He’s gone—and now I am defenseless! self—always self ?—and has the world been ever 
Is this the fate of husbands? A duel! Is this Jaughing at me? Well, if they have, I will revert 
the result of becoming master of my own family? the joke ;—they may say I am an old ass, but I, 
Lady G. ‘Sir, the situation in which you will prove that I am neither too old to repent my 
were discovered with my wife, admits neither of folly, nor such an ass as to flinch from confessing 
explanation nor apology.” it. A blow half met is but half felt. 

Span. Oh, yes! but it does—I don’t believe 1 : 
_ you really intended to run quite away. Enter Dazz1E, L. 

Lady G. Youdonot; but I know better, I say Daz. Sir Harcourt, may I be permitted the 
I did! and if it had not been for your unfortunate honor of a few minutes’ conversation with you 2 
interruption, I do not know where I might have’ Str H. With pleasure. 


been by this time. Go on. Daz. Wave the kindness to throw your eye 
Span. Nor apology.” Ym writing my own over that. . [ Gives letter. 
_ death-warrant, committing suicide on compulsion.| Sir H. [reads.] _“ Situation—my wife—apolo- 


Lady G. “The bearer will arrange all pre- gy—expiate—my life.” Why, this is intended for 
liminary matters; for another day must see this a challenge. 
- sacrilege expiated by your life, or that of Daz. Why, indeed, I am perfectly aware that 
“Yours very sincerely, DoLiy SPANKER.” it is not quite en regle in the couching, for with | 


| Now, Mr. Dazzle. [Gives it over his head. that I had nothing to do; but I trust that the ir- 

_ Dag. The document is as sacred as if it were a regularity of the composition will be confounded | 
_ hundred pound bill. ‘in the beauty of the subject. 

| Lady G. We trust to your discretion. Sir H. Mr. Dazzle, are you in earnest? | 
| Span. His discretion! Oh, put your head in, Daz. Sir Harcourt Courtly, upon my honor I | 
a tiger’s mouth, and trust to his discretion! am, and I hope that no previous engagement will | 
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LONDON A 


SSURANCE. [Act V, Scene 1. 


interfere with an immediate reply in propria per- 
sona. We have fixed upon the billiard room as 
the scene of action, which I have just seen pro- 
perly illuminated in honor of the occasion; and, 
by-the-bye, if your implements are not handy, I 
can oblige you with a pair of the sweetest things 
you ever handled—hair-triggered—saw grip; 
heir-looms in my family. I regard them almost 
in the light of relations. 

Sir H. Sir, I shall avail myself of one of your 
relatives. [Aside.] One of the hereditaments of 
my folly—I must accept it. [Alowd.] Sir, I shall 


| be happy to meet Mr. Spanker at any time or 


place he may appoint. 

Daz. The sooner the better, sir. Allow me to 
offer you my arm. Isee you understand these 
matters ;—my friend Spanker is woefully ignorant 
—iniserably uneducated. [Hxeunt, L. 


Re-enter MAX with GRACE, R. 

Max. Give ye joy, girl, give ye joy. Sir Har- 
court Courtly must consent to waive all title to 
your hand in favor of his son Charles. 

Grace. Ob, indeed! 
congratulation—humph! the exchange of an old 
fool for a young one? Pardon me if I am not 
able to distinguish the advantage. 

Maz. Advantage! 

Grace. Moreover, by what right am I a trans- 
ferable cypher in the family of Courtly? So, then, 
my fate is reduced to this, to sacrifice my fortune, 
or unite myself with a worm-eaten edition of the 
classics ! 

Max. Why, he certainly is not such a fellow as 
I could have chosen for my little Grace; but con- 
sider, to retain fifteen thousand a-year! Now, 
tell me honestly—but why should I say honestly ? 


| Speak, girl, would you rather not have the lad? 


Grace. Why do you ask me? 

Max. Why, look ye, I’m an old fellow; 
another hunting season or two, and I shall be in 
at my own death. I can’t leave you this house 
and land, because they are entailed, nor can I say 


| I’m sorry for it, for it is a good law; but I have 
a little box with my Grace’s name upon it. where, | 


since your father’s death and miserly will, I have 


yearly placed a certain sum to be yours, should | 


you refuse to fulfill the conditions prescribed. 
Grace. My own dear uncle! 
[Clasping him round the neck. 


Maz. Pooh! pooh! what’s to do now? Why, | 
it was only a trifle—why, you little rogue, what 


are you crying about? 
Grace. Nothing, but— 


Max. But what? Come, out with it; will you) 


have young Courtly ? 


Re-enter LADY GAY, L. 


Lady G. Oh! Max, Max! 

Max. Why, what’s amiss with you? 

Lady G. Vm a wicked woman! 

Maz. What have you done? 

Lady G. Everything—oh, I thought Sir Har- 
court was a coward, but now I find a man may be 
a coxcomb without being a poltroon. Just to 
show my husband how inconvenient it is to hold 
the ribbons sometimes, I made him send a chal- 
lenge to the old fellow, and he, to my surprise, 
blow my Dolly’s 
brains out in the billiard-room. 

Maz. The devil! 


Is that the pith of your, 


| Lady G. Just when I imagined I had got my 


whip hand of him again, out comes my lynch-pin | 


/—and overI go. Oh! 


them both! 
| Grace. Are you really in earnest ? 
Lady G. Do you think it looks like a joke? 


[Lait L. 


‘Oh! Dolly, if you allow yourself to be shot, I will | 


‘never forgive you—never! Ah! he is a great 


‘fool, Grace! but, I can’t tell why, I would sooner | 


lose my bridle hand than he should be hurt on 
Sots account. 

| 7 Enter StR HARCOURT, L. 

Tell me—tell me—have you shot him—is he dead 
{my dear Sir Harcourt? You horrid old brute 
|—have you killed him? I shall never forgive 
‘myself. [Exit, L. 

| Grace. Oh! Sir Harcourt, what has happened? 
Sir H. Don’t be alarmed, I beg+—your uncle in- 
_terrupted us—discharged the weapons—locked the 
challenger up in the billiard-room to cool his rage. 

Grace. Thank Heaven! 

Sir H. Miss Grace, to apologise for my conduct 
were useless, more especially as I am confident 
that no feelings of indignation or sorrow for my 
‘late acts are cherished by you; but still, repara- 
tion is in my power, and I not only waive all 


|tune, but freely admit your power to bestow them 
|on a more worthy object. 


Grace. This generosity, Sir Harcourt, is most 
‘unexpected. 
| Sir H. No, not generosity, but simply justice, 
| justice ! 
| Grace. May I still beg a favor? 


Sir H. Claim anything that is mine to grant. 

| Grace. You have been duped by Lady Gay 
|Spanker, I have also been cheated and played up- 
‘on by her and Mr. Hamilton—may I beg that the 
‘contract between us may, to all appearances, be 
still held good? 

see the point of your purpose. 


Enter MAX with YOUNG COURTLY, L. 


Maz. Now, Grace, I have brought the lad. 

Grace. Thank you, uncle, but the trouble was 
quite unnecessary—Sir Harcourt holds to his orig- 
inal contract. 

Max. The deuce he does! 

Grace. 
come Lady Courtly. 

Young C. [aside.| The deuce you are! 

Max. But, Sir Harcourt— 

Sir H. One word, Max, for an instant. 

[ They retire, L. 

Young C. [aside.] What can this mean? 
Can it be possible that I have been mistaken— 
that she 1s not in love with Augustus Hamilton ? 

Grace. Now we shall find how he intends to 
bend the haughty Grace. 

Young C. Madame—Miss, I mean—are you 


Grace. No, indeed I am not. 

Young C. Are you in love with any one else ? 

Grace. No, or I should not marry him. 

Young C. Then you actually. accept him as 
your real husband ? 


Grace. Inthe common acceptation of the word. 


Maz. I will soon put a stop to that—a duel | 
‘under my roof! Murder in Oak Hall! TU shoot | 


title, right or claim to your person or your for- | 


Sir H. Certainly, although I confess I cannot | 


And I am willing—nay, eager, to be- | 


really in earnest—are you in love with my father? | 
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Act V, Scene 1.] ;, LONDON ASSURANCE. 2] 


Young C. [aside. ] Hang me if I have not been paths of propriety ;—’twas all a joke, and here is 
a pretty fool: [Alowd.| Why do you marry him, the end of it. 
if you don’t care about him ? Enter MAX, SPANKER and DAZZLE, L. 


Grace. ‘To save my fortune. | es : ; _ ae | 
Young ©. [aside.| Mercenary, cold-hearted ee ” Ba ee red tO SY jp ae 


_ girl! [Aloud.] But if there be any one you love ~ gnaq , 

¢ ee : BE ; span. Soldo! 

it ie sal eae him. Were youneverinlove?| Tady G. [seeing him.] Ah! he is alive! 
A 5 ° Y P y ! 
Young C. [aside.| Oh! what an ass I’ve been! Toa vil a oe feat 
Bee 7} beard Lady Gay mention something yi) ay hunt again—unless you wish it. Sell 
: : our stable— 
Grace. Ah, yes, a person who, after an ac-_ » Si : : 

i ae ae ee : pan. No, no—do what you like—say what 
OO eae of ile aye had the assurance to you like for the future! I find the head of a fam- 
e, and 1— ily has less ease and more responsibility than I, 


Young C. Yes,—you— Well? ; et i ! 
Fae Mibliptetondodi to Tecsive his, attentions: as a member, could have anticipated. Iabdicate ! 


Young O. [aside.] It was the best pretense I Enter Coou, L. 
ever saw. é 4 Sir H. Ah! Cool, here! [Aside to Coot.] 
Grace. An absurd, vain, conceited coxcomb, You may destroy those papers—I have altered my 


who appeared to imagine that I was so struck) mind, and I do not intend to elope at present. 
with his fulsome speech, that he could turn me Where are they? 


[Embraces him.| I 


round his finger. Cool. As you seemed particular, Sir Harcourt, 
Young C. [aside.] My very thoughts! I sent them off to London by mail. 
Grace. But he was mistaken. Sir H. Why, then, a full description of the 
Young C. [aside.| Confoundedly! [Alowd.] | whole affair will be published to-morrow. 

Yet you seemed rather concerned about the news| Cool. Most irretrievably! 

of his death. é Sir H. You must post to town immediately, | 
Grace. His accident? No, but-— and stop the press. | 


Young C. But what? Cool. Beg pardon—but they would see me 
Grace [aside.| What can I say? [Aloud.] hanged first, Sir Harcourt. They don’t frequently © 
Ah! but my maid Pert’s brother is a post-boy, meet with such a profitable lie. 
and { thought he might have sustained aninjury,| Serv. [without.] No, sir! no, sir! 
poor boy. : 
Young C. [aside.] Damn the  post-boy! Enter Sumpson, L. 
[Aloud.] Madame, if the retention of your fortune; Stimpson. Sir, there’s a gentleman, who calls 
be the plea on which you are about to bestow himself Mr. Solomon Isaacs, insists upon following 
your hand on one you do not love, and whose very | me up. [Laxit, L. 
actions speak his carelessness for that inestimable ‘a 
jewel he is incapable of appreciating—know that SEDATE SOAS ISN 


I am devotedly, madly attached to you! Isaacs. Mr. Courtly, you will excuse my per- 
Grace. You, sir? Impossible! formance of a most disagreeable duty at any time, 
Young C. Not at all, but inevitable; I have | but more especially in such a manner. I must 

been so for a long time. beg the honor of your company to town. 


Grace. Why, you never saw me till last night. Sir H. What! how! What for? 
Young C. I haveseen youinimagination—you| Isaacs. For debt, Sir Harcourt. 

are the ideal I have worshiped. Sir H. Arrested? impossible! Here must be 
Grace. Since you press me into a confession— | some mistake. : ’ 

which nothing but this could bringmeto speak—| Isaacs. Not the slightest, sir. Judgment has 


know, I did love poor Augustus Hamilton— been given in five cases, for the last three months ; 
but Mr. Courtly is an eel rather too nimble for my | 
Re-enter MAX and StR HARCOURT. men. We have been on his track, and traced him 
down to this village, with Mr. Dazzle. 


but he—he is—no—more! Pray, spare me, sir. Daz. Ab! Isaacs! how are 2 
: : ! | you ? 
Young C. [aside.] She loves me! And, oh! Feqqces. Thank you, sir. [Speaks to Str H. 
what a situation lamin! Iflownlamtheman, Jay Do you know him? 
poe TRO will overhear, and ruin Bert Ido’ Daz. Oh, intimately! Distantly related to his 
not, she’ll marry him. What is to be done? family—same arms on our escutcheon—empty 
purse falling through a hole in a—pocket; motto 
ELE EAE ERS Ke Requiascet in pace ”—which means, ‘ Let virtue 
Lady G. Where have you put my Dolly? I be its own reward.” 
have been racing all round the house—tell me, is_ Sir H. [to Isaacs.] Oh, I thought there was a 
he quite dead ? 


mistake! Know, to your misfortune, that Mr. 
Max. Vil have him brought in. [Hxit, L. Hamilton was the person you dogged to Oak Hall, 
Sir H. My dear madame, you must perceive between whom and my son a most remarkable 
this unfortunate occurrence was no fault of mine. likeness exists. 
I was compelled to act as I have done—I was Jsaacs. Ha! ha! Know, to your misfortune, 
willing to offer any apology, but that resource was Sir Harcourt, that Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Courtly 
excluded, as unacceptable. /are one and the same person! 
Lady G. I know—I know—twasI made him Sir H. Charles! 
write that letter—there was no apology required Young C. Concealment is in vain—I am Au- 
— twas I that apparently seduced you from the gustus Hamilton. 
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22 LONDON ASSURANCE. [Act V, Seone 1. 


Sir H. Hang me if I didn’t think it all along!) Lady G. AmTI forgiven, Sir Harcourt? 

Oh, you infernal, cozening dog! [Crosses to him. Sir H. Ahem! Why—a— [Aside.] Have you 
Tsaacs. Now, then, Mr. Hamilton— really deceived me? ae 
Grace. Stay, sir—Mr. Charles Courtlyisunder, Lady G. Can you not see through this? 

age—ask his father. | Sir H. And you still love me 2 

“Sir H. Ahem! I won’t—I won’t pay a shilling Lady G. As much as I ever did. 

of the rascal’s debts—not a sixpence ! 5 i 

Grace. Then I will—you may retire. interposes between.] A very handsome ring, in- 
[Exit Isaacs, L. | deed. 
Young C. I can now perceive the generous Span. Very. yd 

point of your conduct towards me; and, believe [Puts her arm im Ms, and they go up. 

me, I appreciate, and will endeavor to deserve it.| Sir H. Poor little Spanker | 


been fairly beaten—you must forgive him—say point I wish to have settled. Whois Mr. Dazzle? 
you will. | Sir H. <A relative of the Spankers, he told me. 

Sir H. So, sir, it appears you have been lead-| Maz. Oh, no, a near connection of yours. 
ing, covertly, an infernal town life ? 

Young C. Yes, please, father. here, in all my life. [Zo YounaG CouRTLy.] 

[Imitating MASTER CHARLES. _ Charles, who is Mr. Dazzle? ; 

Sir H. None of your humbug, sir! [Aside.] | Young C. Dazzle, Dazzle—will you excuse an 
He is my own son—how could I expect him to impertinent question? — but who. the deuce are 
keep out of the fire? [Alowd.] And you, Mr. you? 
Cool! have you been deceiving me ? _ Daz. Certainly. I have not the remotest idea. 

Cool. Oh! Sir Harcourt, if your perception All. How, sir? ; 
was played upon, how could J be expected to see ? | Daz. Simple question as you may think it, it 

[Ezxit, L. | would puzzle half the world to answer. One thing 

Sir H. Well, it would be useless to withhold I can vouch—Nature made me a gentleman—that 
my hand. There, boy! [He gives his hand to is, I live on the best that can be procured for 
YOUNG CouRTLY. GRACE comes down on the other credit. I never spend my ownmoney when I can 
side and offers her hand ; he takes it.) What is oblige a friend. I’m always thick on the winning 
all this? What do you want? horse. I’m an epidemic on the trade of tailor. 

Young C. Your blessing, father. For further particulars, inquire of any sitting 

Grace. If you please, father. | magistrate. 


so, you young scoundrel, you have been making your title to the name of gentleman? I perceive 
love—under the rose. /you have caught the infection of the present age. 
Lady G. He learnt that from you, Sir Har-/| Charles, permit me, as your father, and you, sir, 
court. as his friend, to correct you on one point. Bare- 
Sir H. Ahem! What would you do now, if I) faced assurance is the vulgar substitute for gen- 
were to withhold my consent ? 'tlemanly ease; and there are many, who, by aping 
Grace. Do without it. ‘the vices of the great, imagine that they elevate 
Max. The will says, if Grace marries any one themselves to the rank of those whose faults alone 
but you, her property reverts to your heir-appar- | they copy. No, sir! The title of gentleman is 
ent—and there he stands. | the only one out of any monarch’s gift, yet within 
Lady G. Make a virtue of necessity. the reach of every peasant. It should be engrossed 
Span. I married from inclination, and see how by Zruth—stamped with Honor—sealed with Good- 
happy Iam. And if ever I have a son— Jeeling—signed Man—and enrolled in every true 
Lady G. Hush! Dolly, dear! /young English heart. 
Sir H. Well! take her, boy! Although you 
are too young to marry. [They retire with Max. | THE END. 


CosTUMES. 


SIR HARCOURT COURTLY.—First dress: Brocade morning | MEDDLE.—Brown coat; white vest; dark pantaloons. 
dress; red slippers, cap, &e. Second dress: Black frock coat ; : 
aiter pantaloons; cloak, and low hat. Third dress: Blue) SPANKER.—First dress: Blue coat; dark vest; checkered 
dress coat ; pantaloons ; white vest, and black stock, 
MAX HARKAWAY.—First dress : Brown surtout coat; white vest. 
vest; black trowsers; gaiters, and walking-stick. Second |COOL.—First dress: eS coat; white vest, and black gaiter 
dress: Black dress suit. pants. Third dress: Black frock coat. 
DAZZLE.—First dress: Green coat; drab gaiter pants; silk —Liver 
vest. Second dress: Light drab overcoat. “Third vreedi Blue SEY ate es : aoe 
dress coat; velvet vest; light blue pants, and stock. »| LADY GAY SPANKER.—First dress; Riding habit. Second 
CHARLES COURTLY.—First dress: Green coat; light gaiter| es8: Fashionable dinner dress. 
pants, and cloak. Second dress: Brown coat. Third dress: |GRACE HARKAWAY.—First dress: Fashionable morning 
Fashionable black suit. dress. Second dress : Handsome dinner dress. 


In this play the French dramatic rule of condensing the incidents of every separate act into a single scene is skillfully and ingeni- 
ously carried out. The character of Dazzle is a truthful and legitimate picture, to which, we doubt not, more than one original ma 


of allusion, which renders the comedy amusing in the reading as well as in the representation. The business of the scene is rarely 
suffered to flag ; and much tact is shown in the grouping of the characters. But what many will probably regard as the most emphatic 
praise we could offer, is the undisputed fact, that it has been one of the most popular and attractive comedies of the day. 

A notable defect in the play is the heartlessness and flippancy of its pervading tone. Max Harkaway, who is a mere repetition 


most distant notion of a moral obligation or a generous impulse. It is not the absence of ‘‘ noble sentiments,” but of redeeming traits 


other. Lady Gay Spanker is a monstrous, and, we trust, a wholly imaginary creation. No woman o 


1 any pretensions to breedin 
or good sense would treat a husband, were he even so much of an ass, inthe manner she does. : 


pantaloons. Second dress: Black dress coat and pants; white | 


be found among the cheyaliers of European cities. The plot of the play is sustained by a certain vivacity of tone and ‘‘ smartness is | 


Mar. Ha! ha! Come, Sir Harcourt, youhave Max [coming down. Aside to Sir H.] One — 


Sir H. Never saw him before I came down | 


Sir H. Oho! the mystery is being solved. So, Str H. And these are the deeds which attest — 


of the fox-hunting country gentleman of innumerable comedies, is the only individual of the dramatis personce who seems to have the | 


to which we allude. The Oourtlys, father and son, are weak, unprincipled libertines, the fool peovaiine: in one, and the seamp in the | 


| Sir H. [is about to kiss her hand, when SPANKER | 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 
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AD Farce, in One Act. 
BY WALTER DEVEREUX WHITTY, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Vaudeville, London. 
Mr. Augustus TMA NOUR AAD 6 SSAC REIS ONC Mr. Lilly. 
PSSA CHUSESL TD CNUE) es oln/a1nfaicicFareie «15 /0in\!~ rie\s\nisinies * L. Fredericks. 
Mrs. Augustus CAET OUCH Cmotsoleistente cre = teleie o Miss Nelly Walters. 
Mary (Ady? Ss: MANA) cee cccls se cass lessees. “Lizzie Russell. 
Miss Jemima Wiggles (Aunt of Fitzherbert).. “ Richards. 


Exirs AND ENTRANCES.—R, means Right, L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; S. E. Second Entrance ; U. 5. Upper Entrance ; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE Posrrrons,—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre ; R. 0. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &. The reader is supposed io be on the Stage, 
facing the audience. 
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ScENE I.—Breakfast-room in MR. FITZHERBERT’S 
house, at Sydenham. Window, C., backed by 
garden ; doors R. and L. 2 E. Mr. and Mrs. 
FITZHERBERT discovered at breakfast-table, 
c., the former u. of table, reading paper ; the 
latter R. of table. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert. You might put down your 
paper, sir, and pay a little attention to what I am 
saying. 

Fitzherbert. My dear, IT am never indifferent to 
any remarks you may choose to make. 

Mrs. F. Indeed, sir; then perhaps you will be 
good-natured for once in your life. 

Fitz. You know, my darling, the sole object of 
my existence is your gratification. 

Mrs. F. Very well, sir; then I may count on 
your dismissing that odious, vulgar, impudent 
servant man of : yours. 

Fitz. My dear, your aversion to Straps is unac- 
| Oe if not ungenerous. 

Mrs. F. [beginning to cry.] There, sir, you say 
| you only live for me, yet in no one instance do you 
consult my happiness ! 

Fitz. Now, Louisa, don’t be foolish; what can 
be your objection to Straps? 

Mrs. F. In the first place, I can’t endure him, 
and in the second, I think you are much too 
familiar with your servant. Endeavor to recollect, 
Mr. Fitzherbert, that you are no longer a bachelor 
in chambers at Oxford, but a married man, and 
moving in respectable society; and again, sir, 
your unbecoming condescension has destroyed all 
that respect which Straps ought to observe to- 
wards his master’s wife ! 

Fitz. There, my love, you do me injustice ; I 


would never tolerate any disrespect in any one to 


| you, particularly in the case of a servant; were 


such a thing even probable, you cannot surely say 
that I set a precedent. 

Mrs. FE. [with great indignation.| Yes, sir, you 
do. When a gentleman so far forgets himself as 
to take his servant into his confidence, the ser- 
vant, of course, takes his cue from his master. 

FIitg. Ha, ha, ha! why, what delusion is this? 
You cannot imagine how absurd you are making 
yourself, Louisa. 

Mrs. fF’. Pray what is all this whispering con- 
tinually occurring between you and Straps? And 


letters? There must be something very disgrace- 
excluded from a knowledge of it. 


and Vl tell you all aboutit. [Mrs. FITZHERBERT 
gives tea—FITZHERBERT again refers to paper. 

Mrs. F. Well, sir, Iam all attention ! 

Fitz. How unfortunate! I find that the funds 
are down this morning, and shall have to run up 
to the city to see my broker. 

Mrs. F. As I expected. Mr. Fitzherbert is 
never at a loss for an excuse! The funds, indeed! 
I see your object—you are determined to break 
my heart! [ Beginning to sob. 

Fitz. My angel !—you’ll exhaust my patience— 
do take your breakfast. 


never eat another morsel. I’ll starve myself, and 

then, sir, you will be tried for manslaughter. 
Fitz. if you are resolved to make a fool of your- 

self, I cannot help it. [Looking at his watch.] 


to dinner, darling. 


me here, sir, on your return. I shall seek protec- 
tion from such ill- -usage and neglect with papa 
and mamma. 

Fitz. Oh ,N0, yowll think better of that! [About 
to embrace her. ] ] 
a kiss ? 


again! You have now forfeited all right to any 
affection I might have entertained for you. 

Fite. Yowll make yourself ill, darling. 

Mrs. F. Then I shall die the sooner, sir. 

Fitz. Oh, it’s only joking ; you'll be better pres- 
ently—bye, bye, honey ! Tl send your maid to 


you. [Going to wing.| Mary, come to your mis- 
‘tress; she’s got a headache. [Hxit, L. 


why, sir, has Straps orders to detain all your | 
ful in your correspondence, or I should not be | 


Fitz. Well, come, give me another cup of tea, | 


Mrs. F. I shall not take my breakfast, sir; I’ 


T've just ten minutes to catch the train—[rising | 
JSrom table]—and put my coat on. Ishall be home | 


Mrs. F. [erying bitterly.) Then you'll not find | 


Won't it give its dear Augustus — 


Mrs. F. [repelling him.] No, sir, never—never — 
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24 MY HUSBAN 


Enter MARY, L. 

Mary. Oh! my dear mistress, what is the mat- | 
ter ? 

Mrs. F. My heart is broken, Mary! Your 
master is a brute! 

Mary. La, mum, that handsome gentleman ! 

Mrs. F. How do you know he is handsome, you | 
minx ? | 

Mary. La, mum, l’ve heard you say so a dozen) 


Mrs. F. You naughty girl. I never said any- 
thing of the sort! he’s an ugly, provoking monster. 
Mary. Well, mum, you are so contrary—I hope 
I haven’t offended you, mum. | 
Mrs. F. I am not vexed with you, Mary. 
Mary. Don’t make any apology, ma’am, I begs. 
I bears no ill will, especially with such a pretty, 
kind mistress as you is, mum. 
Fitz. (without. Straps, bring me my boots—the | 
strong ones, you rascal. | 
Mrs. F. There’s your master, Mary; let me get. 
to my own room; and, Mary, I shall want you to’ 
go to the circulating library and get me the new 
novel, ‘‘ Mabel, the Mildewed.” 
[Exit, followed by MARY. 


Enter FITZHERBERT. 
Fitz. Where is that Straps? Straps, you vil- 
lain, are you bringing those boots? 


Enter STRAPS. 

Straps. [talking as he advances.] Y’m a comin’, 
sir. [Appears at door with boots.) Lor’, sir, what | 
an ’urry you are in; here’s your boots with a) 
re@’lar Crystil Palas polish on ’em; vy, you can | 
see your face in ’em like a looking-glass—take a} 
sight, sir. [Holds them up to FITZHERBERT'S face, 
who kicks him behind.] Oh, sir! you’ve touched a 
tender chord. 

Fitz. [putting on boots.] Straps, any letters 
this morning ? 

Straps. Not as I’m aweer on, sir. Between | 
you and me and the bedpost, sir, I think that ere 
postman’s heither taken to intoxicatin’ liquors, or 
he’s fallen a wictim to the measles; there’s a lot 
on ’em about. 

Fitz. Lot o’ what? 

Straps. Measles, sir, floatin’ about in the hut- 
most fear. 

Fitz. Well, Straps, you must keep a sharp look- 
out; I’m sitting on thorns. 

Straps. Well, sir, that’s an huncommon disa- 
greeable seat fora gentleman as hasa country seat, 
and one as I’d never choose o’ my own haccord. 

Fitz. Straps, things are coming to a climax, 
you must be extra diligent; if your mistress 
should get to know my secret, the game is up. 

Straps. Well, sir, Yl do my best to prevent; 
things going to a climax, but where that ere place 
is ’m not in a position to lay my finger on, as 
my ’graphical edication was sadly neglected. 

Fitz. You know her handwriting, Straps? 

Straps. Her ’andwriting? I should rather 
think Ido. I wasn’t a heruption o’ buttons in 
your haunt’s ’ouse at Brompton for nothink. Oh, 
no, I’m tolerable familiar with the rummy ways 
of that ere elderly party. 

Fitz. Well, Straps, of course youre aware that 
were my aunt to be cognizant of my marriage, all | 
my expectations from that quarter would vanish | 
into thin air, as Macbeth says. ° | 

Straps. Mr. Macbeth was right for once—he 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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never said a truer thing in the whole of his hami- 
able career. 

Fitz. Very well, Straps. [Crossing to L.] Such 
being the case, you see the danger I shall be in if 
you fail me! 

Straps. Give yourself no more hanxiety, sir, ’cos 
when Straps says he’ll do a thing he means it— 
it’s a wirtue which shone in our family, and hif 
you can heradicate that wirtue in the last of the 


race, yowll lick Hannibal, as we used to say at — 


Hoxford. 

Fitz. [at door, u.] All right, Pll rely on you. 

[Hxit L. 

Straps. Vell, I pities master, that I does, for 
such a swell as he is, too, it’s a melancholy case; 
hif any hold haunt o’ mine vas to hinterfere with 
my matrimonial harrangements, I’d heither give 
her a startling hinterview, or hinvite her to a cup 
o’ tea, sweetened with harsenic—to say nothink of 
the sprinklin’ on the muffins and butter to foller! 


Enter Mary, with bonnet on, door RB. 


Mary. Good morning, Mr. Straps. 
Straps. What, Mary, my popskyvopski! 
Mary. None of your imperance, if you please, 


| Mr. Straps. 


Straps. Imperance, my charmer! vy, bless your 
hinnocent ’art, I wouldn’t say a word as ’ud ’urt 
an ’air of your beautiful ’ead on no account vot- 
somhever. But how spruce we are this morning. 
Is it a bank ’oliday, or what is it? You hactually 
looks ’andsomer than ever—hi never claps my 
heye on such a real right down slapbang Wenus 
as you is, but love swells out my manly bosom to 
such a hextent, that it busts all the buttons off 
my vestcoat, and as the black man says in the 
play, ‘‘ Ven f loves you not, chaos is come agin.” 

Mary. Lor’, Mr. Straps, why, you talk just like 
a book. 

Straps. Ah, my poppet, that’s in consequence 
of my being hedicated at Hoxford! I took my de- 
gree at Brazenface, in Halmer Mater. 

Mary. Lor’, Mr. Straps, what degree did they 
give you? 

Straps. Bachelor o’ harts, my love. 

Mary. Oh! what cruel people! but you are not 
going to remain a bachelor, I hope, Mr. Straps, 
are you? 

Straps. Oh, dear, no! not if I knows it—not if 


my popskyvopski will let me lead her to the hy- » 


menial halter, as they says in the noosepapers. 

Mary. Oh, you insinuating creature ! 

Mrs. F. [without.] Have you gone, Mary? 

Mary. Oh, lor’, there’s missis! I must run 
away, Mr. Straps. ; [ Crosses to door L. 

Straps. Vy, vere are you hoff to, my "Nand las- 
sie? [Bringing her to c. 

Mary. To the circulating library to bring missis 
a novel, and to call at the post-office. 

Straps. To the post-office! [Aside.] Here’s a 
go—vot the doose vill master say, should she get 
hold of his letters ? 
like a sackful of squibs. [Zo Mary.] Never 
mind the post, my turtle dove, I'll look arter that. 

Mary. Youneedn’t trouble yourself, Mr. Straps; 


I know my place, not like some people I cowld | 
mention, but eon’t for fear of ’urtin’ their feelings. | 


Straps. Now vot’s your little game—vot hare 
you a drivin’ at? 

Mary. 1 know all about it, Mr. Straps—missus 
has told me all. [ Gets to door L. 
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Straps. [Seizing her.| Here, you mustn’t go. 
[| She boxes his ears and exits, door L. 
Gone to the post-office—why, she’s sure to get 
hold of master’s letter. I must foller or perish in 
the hattempt. [About to go out at door, L. 
Enter Mrs. FITZHERBERT, R. 

Mrs. F. Straps! 

Straps. Yes, mum. 

Mrs. F. Where are you going ? 

Straps. Goin’, ma’am—lI was only goin’— 

Mrs. F. Going! Where? 

Straps. Well, mum, if you wants to know very 
particular where I was goin’ to, I was a going to 
take Cesar and Pompey for their constitootional. 


Mrs. F. Oh, never mind taking the dogs out) 


to-day, I shall want you to look after the green- 
house this morning. __ 
aoe [Aside.] I shall be floored, that’s hev- 
ident. 

Mrs. F’. What did you say, Straps ? 


Straps. Nothing, ma’am; I was merely holdin’ 
a private hexamination as to the hextent of my. 
agricultural knowledge, and the opinion of the. 


jury is as it’s exceedingly questionable. 


Mrs. F. You will do very well, Straps, for what 


I require. [Sits R. of C. table. 
Straps. Very well, mum. [Aside.] 
here ain’t a snare to entrap me—a combined hac- 
tion of the henemy! [Aloud.] Very well, mum, 
Tll do my best, and the best can do no more. 
What is it to be, mum—is it to be a bucket ? 

Mrs. F. A what? 

Straps. A bucket, mum. 

Mrs. F. What’s a bucket ? 

Straps. Why, mum, one of them nosegay things 
you ladies are so fond of smellin’ on when you 
goes out to swell parties. 

Mrs. F. Oh, a bouquet. 

Straps. Yes, mum, a bokay. Yow ll excuse my 
pronunciation of the Greek language; hat Hoxford 


we only devoted ourselves to Latin, and them 


there light sort o’ things. 
Mrs. F. J think you were a good deal with 
your master at Oxford. 


Straps. Lor’ bless you, mum, we was hinsepar- | 
| able, we was; we was has hinseparable as the 
Siamese twins. They used to say of hi and master | 


as we were a reg’lar pair of demons and pity us. 

Mrs. F. [aside.] Oh! how could Augustus tol- 
erate such familiarity. [Zo Srraps.] Your mas- 
ter was a great scholar. 

Straps. Oh, master knows a deal, he do. Wis- 
dom oozes out of 
more like a perambulatin’ cyclopedy than a human 
ereetur. Lor’, mum, it would have made your 
eyes sore to a’ seed him in the morning with a wet 
towel wrapped round his head; and, oh! the 
passion he’ad for soda water at them ere times, it 
was ’stonishin’, that it wor’. 

Mrs. F. Indeed! I suppose that was in conse- 
quence of his having worked so hard at night? 

Straps. Hexactly, ma’am. Many’s the time I’ve 
seen him sit up hall night and fall off his cheer 
out o’ sheer exhaustion, and then I’ve took com- 
passion on ’im and carried ’im up to bed, where 
he lay for all the world like a babe in the wood, 
and I the only little robin left to cover him. 

Mrs. F. [aside.] Poor Augustus! And this was 
to make himself worthy of me; alas! how he has 
degenerated. [Zo Srraps.] I think T’ve heard 
he passed a brilliant examination, Straps. 


Tf this. 


ster like perspiration; he was. 


| 


| Straps. Brilliant, did you say, ma’am? Why, | 
the big wigs was so pleased with master that they 
gave him a hongcore, as they do at the theyaters, | 
jand actually hallowed him to go back to his hone | 
|room, and work it all over agin. 

| Mrs. EF. [wiping her eyes—aside.| Poor Augus- 
tus! How he must have thought of me in the midst 
of all his triumphs. [Yo Srraps.] It must have 
been a proud moment for him, Straps. 

Straps. Proud! bless yer, master warn’t a bit 
proud, he arn’t that sort; but he had to take to 
the wet towel and soda water agin. Why, they 
used to say, at the Black Bull, that Mr. Fitzher- 
bert kept a manufactory of soda water so ’ard a 
goin’, that they ’ad to hadvertise for fresh ’ands in 
|all quarters of the huniverse. 


| 


Enter MARY, door L. 


Mrs. F. (with great agitation.] Well, any letters? 
Straps. [coming down L. of MAry.]| Are there 
any letters for master, ’cos if there is, you will 
please, young ’oman, ’and ’em over to Samivel | 
Straps, Esquire. 
| Mrs. F. Straps, leave the room, sir ! 

Straps. [going off.) My hye, if they ain’t a been 
and gone and done it! [Whéipering.]| Mary! | 
[Mary turns round and shakes the letter at him | 
in triumph. Aside.| Good heavens, there’s the | 
d——d billy dux—my legs his a givin’ way. Hi 
know master’ll screw my neck out, but has ’m 
not to blame, it’ll be a slaughter of a hinnocent! | 

[Hait. | 
Mrs. F. [excitedly.| Now Mary, the letter! 
| Mary. Here you is, mum, and as you ’nosti- 
/ cated —— 
Mrs. F. [(faintly.] Oh, Mary, say it is not in a 
-woman’s handwriting! | 
| Mary. Well, mum, I won’t, only I’m sure it is 
‘not aman’s. I’m quite positive of that, mum! 

Mrs. F. (sinks into a seat.] Give it to me, and 
let me know the worst. [MArRy gives the letter | 
with great alarm, looking at letter and bursting 
into tears.] Too true—too true! [In a passion 
of grief.| Oh, Mary—Mary, my heart is broken! 

Straps. [peeping in at door.| Here’s ago! Hi 
wish I could issue the ecard of invitation at once | 
to that old haunt, bless’d if I wouldn’t invite a_ 
select party to meet her. 

Mrs. F. Well, Mary, what are we to do? 

Mary. [sobbing.] Well, mum, I think wé’d bet- | 
ter have a good long ery first. [Both weeping. 

Straps. [at door.] If this’ere vork continues, hi 
shall have to run for the parish engines. Why 
the deuce don’t they open the letter? 

Mary. Are you better, mum? 

Mrs. F. Yes, I feel much relieved. 

Mary. Ah, mum, there’s nothing like a good 
ery when you feels in the humor; it’s so cheerful 
like, mum. é 

Mrs. F. Mary, would there be any harm in our 
opening the letter? / 

Mary. Not by no means, mum. Hif a young 
man of mine was to carry on a correspondence 
unbeknownst to me, I should think it but right 
and proper to make myself acquainted with their 
billy duxes. f 

Straps. [at door.] Oh! yowre a nice werdent 
‘hinnocent, you are, but I shouldn’t be such a fool 
/as master. 

Mrs. F. Well, I think yowre right, Mary. 
| [ Opening letter. 
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Mary. That’s right, mum, that’s right, just take | 


a peep at it first. 

Mrs. F. [starting.] Oh! Mary, my worst fears 
are realized. 

Mary. No! are they, mum? 
have another good cry ? 

Mrs. F. Look here, look here! 
[looking at signature of letter] this bold hussy— 
this Jemima Wiggles, dares to address my hus- 
band as her “Dear Augustus.” 

Mary. Oh! the impertinent minx. Who'd a 
thought it ? 

Mrs. F. Hear what she says. [Reading letter.] 
“My dear Augustus.—You wicked boy to run 
away and leave me.” Mary, I shall faint. 

Mary. Go on, mum, go on, mum. 

Mrs. F. What, faint, Mary ? 

Mary. No, mum, you can do that after you’ve 
read the letter. 

Mrs. F. [reading.] ‘ But I have found you out, 
and intend giving you a surprise this very day.” 
Mary, this is too much; I must faint. 

Mary. Go on, mum, go on. 

Mrs. F’. [continuing letter.] ‘‘So expect me 
down by the four train, and don’t be silly and 
make any fuss for me, as the charm of your socie- 


Then shall we 


ty will amply compensate for any shortcomings in | 
‘henemy, and while she was sent to the post-office, | 
\missis kep me here. 


| the entertainment.—Yours very affectionately, 
Jemima Wiggles.” [Mrs. FITZHERBERT drops 
the letter and falls fainting in chair, R. of table. 

Straps. [at door.| Hurra! she doesn’t come till 
| four. I think we can blindfold the old crow after 
all. [Disappears. Mrs. FITZHERBERT sobs bitterly. 

Mary. Ob! don’t take on, mum, please don’t; it 
hurts my feelings. 

Mrs. F. Oh, Mary! I shallnever be able to hold 
up my head again. 
party in a case of bigamy. The monster! what 
have I ever done to merit such treatment? 

Mary. Aye, indeed, mum, the monster—the 


they’re all alike—wolves in sheep’s clothing ! 
Mrs. F. But I shall be revenged, Mary... Oh, 
yes, I shall have my revenge! This matter shall 


be fully laid before the public, that they may | 


arrive at a proper conclusion. 
Mary. That is right, mum—them’s my senti- 
ments, precisely—shall I send for the police, mum ? 
Mrs. F. Not yet, Mary, not yet—we must be 
cautious. Take me to my room before your mas- 
ter returns, and I’ll give him a surprise—such a 
surprise ! [Hxit door R. 


Mary. Aye, such a surprise—the begimal mon- | 


ster ! [Lait door R. 


Enter STRAPS, door L. 


Straps. Straps, yowre undone—Straps, yow’re 
a gone coon—Straps, I’m not at all prepared to 


your bones made into a razor paste the very 
moment your master ’as the honor of meeting you. 
[Noise without.| Talk of the devil and here he 
comes—now for a rumpus. 


Enter FITZHERBERT, hurriedly, t. 


Fitz. Straps, our hiding-place is discovered ! 
Straps. You don’t say so? 
Fitz. I called at the club in Pall Mall, where 


This—this— | 


| you gave it her. 


To think that I should be a/| 


you believe it, those idiots actually gave her the 
direction ! 

Straps. The hasses ! 

Fitz. But I may lead the old lady a chase yet; 
any letter from her ? 

Straps. Let-ter—si—r? Oh, sir, forgive me— 
take compassion on the wictim of a’ orrid plot! 

[falls on his knees. 

Fitz. Why, what do you mean—what ails the | 
man? You've been drinking, sir! 

Straps. I vish I’ad; but as I told you this morn- 
ing, that ’ere postman’s taken to intoxicating 
liquors. 

Fitz. What the devil is the meaning of all this ? 
Speak out, you rascal, or V’ll break every bone in 
your body. [Seizes him by the throat. 

Straps. Mind my juggler, sir—mind my juggler! 

Fitz. Speak out, sir! 

Straps. Well, sir, the letter’s come— 

Fitz. Well, if it’s come, give it me! 

Straps. I wish I’ad it, sir. . 

Fitz. Wish youhad it! Why, who has it, then ? 

Straps. Missis, sir ! 

Fitz. [seizing him again.| You infernal idiot, 
Now tell me a falsehood and V’ll 
choke you! 

Straps. Well, sir, our Mary deserted to the 


Fitz. Fool that I was to trust to that. [Zo 
STRAPS.] Get out of the room, lily-faced knave, 


or Pll pitch you through the window! [Kicks him | 


off, door L.| So the cat’s out of the bag at last, 
and I suppose I must go through with it. Now | 
for Louisa, and here she comes ! 
Enter Mrs. FITZHERBERT, door R. 
I hope you are better, love, yet you look pale; this 
is, indeed, folly. 
Mrs. F. Augustus—Mr. Fitzherbert—I must 


request of you to be serious for once. 
wicked monster—these men—these men, mum, | 


Fitz. What! not yet recovered from the morn- 
ing’s attack, my dear ? Had I known this, I should 
have remained in town. 

Mrs. F. Aye, sir; had youknown what Ihave dis- 
covered, you would indeed have remained in town. 

Fitz. My dear, I am not in a humor for joking. 
I think—a—that you have a letter for me. 

Mrs. F. [beginning to cry.| Would it had never 
come into my hands! 

Fitz. Show it me, my darling, and let me see 
whether it justifies your extraordinary reception 
of me. [Hands it to him—-he reads it and bursts 
into a loud fit of laughter. 

Mrs. I’. 'This levity is most unbecoming, Mr. 
Fitzherbert, not to say unkind; ‘my wrongs | 
should make me sacred.” 

Fitz. [still laughing.| Louisa, you area mystery, 


Pe ee, pe eee | and did I not love you I could positively feel angry. | 
a ; peril of ’avin 


Now, listen to me; the writer of this letter is in 


every way entitled to my regard and aflection, 
and when you know her better, as you shall do, 
you will find that she not only merits my respect, | 


but also has claims upon yours. 
Mrs. F. Augustus, I don’t understand you. 
Fitz. Exercise a little patience, dear, and all 
shall be satisfactorily explained. This lady [ point- 
ing to letter) states, as you are aware [Mrs. Frrz- 


t /HERBERT holds down her head] that she will be 
they informed me that a person corresponding with | 


the description of my aunt had been there the day | 


here at four [referring to watch] ; it is now five 
minutes to that hour. You shall be present at our 


before, and inquiring for my address, when, would interview and judge for yourself. 


; 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


Mrs. F. Augustus, you speak in riddles. 

Fitz. Everything shall be explained, Louisa, at 
four o’clock. 

Enter STRAPS, door L. | 

Straps. I wants a word with you, sir, on the Q. T. | 

Fitz. Q. T.; why, what’s that ? 
| Straps. Lor, sir, didn’t you larn that at Hox-| 
| ford? Q. T.’s short for quiet, sir. | 

Fitg. Well, then, short for quiet, speak out. | 

Straps. Must I really, sir—with misses here | 
and all? 

Fitz. Did you not hear me say so, sir? 

Straps. Oh, well if I must, sir—she’s come. 

Fritz. Show her up, Straps. 

Straps. What, into this ’ere room, sir ? 

Fitz. Into this room, Straps. 

Straps. [aside.} Oh! I see how it is—master’s: 
been lunchin’ at the club. [Hait, door L. 

Fitz. Now, my dear, you will see how absurd 
you were making yourself. 


| Enter STRAPS, showingin AUNT WIGGLES, do0o7 L. | 
_ Straps. This way, mum; here’s the boy with the 
raven locks as you used to be so fond of at Bromp- 
ton. [FITZHERBERT rushes to her and kisses her. | 
Exit STRAPS, L. | 
_ Aunt W. Oh! you truant—you naughty, 
| wretched boy, to run away from poor old me. So 
you thought me an old chatterbox, did you? And’ 
it’s here you have been hiding all this long time. 
Well, [have half a mind to give you a good scold-| 
ing; but come, you must have much to tell me, 
and I’m dying to hear all the news. [Observing 
Mrs. FItzHERBERT.| A lady! Ah, a neighbor, 
I suppose. Gus, pray introduce us. 

Fitz. My dear aunt— 

Mrs. F. [aside.| What is this? Aunt! 

Fitz. Do you remember a pretty little girl I 
told you I had fallen in love with at a juvenile) 
party once, during my old schooldays? 

Aunt W. Aye, indeed, you silly creature, you 


little miss. 

Fitz. Do you also recollect, aunt, my telling you 
that none other but that pretty little girl should 
ever be your Gussy’s wife ? 

Aunt W. That Ido; but pray to what may all 
this tend ? 

Fitz. To this, my dear aunt: the love for that 
pretty little girl grew with manhood; the lady 
you see is the same little girl, and more, your 
Gussy’s wife. 

Aunt W. Gus, Gus, whatisthis I hear, your wife? 

Fitz. My dear aunt, I own I have not done you 
right. Be this my apology. [Bringing MRs. 
FITZHERBERT forward.| Had I never seen the 
_Jate Miss Johnson, perhaps you might have found 
me a partner; and though you may visit with 
your displeasure what you may deem an indiscre- 
tion on my part, I shall never cease to regard you 
but with the deepest affection. 

Aunt W. Now I see it all; this explains your 
sudden disappearance from town. Well, well, 
what an extraordinary boy you are! But it’s just 
like you, you rogue. 

Fitz. Ob, aunt! 

Aunt W. Tut, tut, say no more about it. 


If 


have made a bad choice, but it’s rather lucky 
for you, you naughty boy, that Bessie Grey eloped 


MY HUSBAND’S SECRET. 


| WIGGLES.] Oh, you dear old creature! 


got quite thin that time with fretting after the) 


the lady is as good as she looks, I don’t think you | 


COSTUMHES.-MODERN. 


‘last week with Captain Popperton, or really I 


should have divorced you. [FITZHERBERT seizes 
AUNT WIGGLES by the hands and kisses her. | 
There, there, you are forgiven. [Zo Mrs. Frrz- 
HERBERT.|] And now, my dear, our acquaintance 
must be improved. 

Mrs. F. [throwing her arms around AUNT 

To 
FITZHERBERT.] So, Augustus, this was ute 
mighty secret ? 

Fitz. None other, my dear. 

Mrs. F. Well, I appreciate the motives that 
prompted you to silence. This is but another 
proof of your affection for me. 

Fitz. Ah, I told you this morning how anxious 
I am to make you happy; you did not believe me 
then—can you doubt me now ? 

Mrs. F. [embracing him.] No, nor never will 
again, not even when you do not show me your 
letters. 

Fitz. No; but if they are in a lady’s hand- 
writing ? 

Mrs. F. Ah! but you forget, my love, I shall 
know your aunt’s again. 

Aunt W. Well, now, my children, as I shall have 
a great deal to say to you both, let me first of all 
get my things off. 

Mrs. F. You shall have the best room in the 
house, dear aunt, and mind, you must stay at 
Honeysuckle Cottage forever eyermore—shan’t 
she, Gus? 

Fitz. If she only will, we will be the happiest 
couple in the world. [ The three embrace, R. 

Aunt W. There, there, my children, kiss your 
old aunt, and we can talk of that another time. 

Enter STRAPS, door L., followed by MARY. 

Straps. [seeing them embrace.| There’s a tria 
‘huna in juncta, as we used to say in Hoxford. 
My dooty to you, mum—glad to see you lookin’ so 
well; why, I werrily believes as you’re a-growin’ 
younger, that I do, mum. 

Aunt W. Ah, Straps, I am glad to see that you 
are still With your young master, but I thought 
you too would have been married by this time. 

Straps. Vy you see, mum, Straps is villing, but 
in these matters two parties must decide. Hi 
think as ’ow this ’ere young ’ooman [pointing to 
Mary] can explain my position in society. 

Mary. Not I, Mr. Straps; you know you told 
me you were a bachelor of harts. 

Straps. Ab, my popskyvopski, but you have the 
power to confer new honors on me. 

Mary. How so ? 

Straps. Vy, hif you and me pays a wisit to the 
hymeneal halter, Straps becomes master of a 
| divinity. 

Mary. (taking his hand.] Oh, what an insinuvat- 
ing creature it is, to be sure! Well, there’s my hand. 

Fitz. Well, shall we adjourn ? 

Mrs. F. I have just a few words to say to our 
friends in front. [Coming forward.| My dear 
ladies, you that are married, and you that are 
about to be married, permit me to offer a word of 
advice: never doubt the affections of your hus- 
bands—have full confidence in their love for you, 
and depend upon it you will escape all the misery 
which I have experienced in endeavoring to fathom 
My HusBAND’S SECRET. 

THE END. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’—DR. JOHNSON. 


“NEW LORE Dp, 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 


ADAP TE D AO 


THE Home {ircLe, PRIVATE JTHEATRICALS, AND THE (AMERICAN STAGE. 


i i f in the year , GE 5 e i off f the 
ered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by GroreE W. WHEAT, in the Office o 
N O 2 2 . et wees Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. V O L . al . 


my wife’s early love, and made her an offer when 


TWO FL ATS AND A SH ARP : ee couldn’t afford it. I hate early loves—no one 


ever marries a first love, and they’re a nuisance all 
‘through after life. Now why doesn’t Eva come 


Y Comedictta, iw One Act. ‘to supper? I do detest being kept waiting for 
supper when I’m tired. Her mother is positively 
BY ALFRED MALTBY. ‘ruining her; and unless I assert myself, I shall 
lose every bit of authority I possess. a fd ee 
: for a servant, as I sent them all to bed; they have 
ogra Pay Sindy pee ai ee been up four nights in succession. I shall not 
eure, onaon. * 
| Major Keye (Arthur—A Flat).......++++++- ie conn Temple. wait much longer. [P aces the room. 
Mrs. Major Keye (Eva—E Flat).....++-++++ Miss Linda Deitz. 
Mrs. Minor (B Sharp)...++-ceccereeeseeeees ‘« Maria Daly. FEinter EVA. 


Eva. Mamma won't go to bed, Arthur; she per- 
Pe ee tone mehtn Bipnds F o D, Might Doar | ists in. sitting, im hen) aries Chet ae ee 
Door, RELATIVE PosiTtons.—R. means Right; ett 3 ©. Centre ; R. C, Right something 1s going to happen—she is far from 
we &ce. The reader is supposed to be on the Stage, oo [ Pause. ] 1 said, Arthur, she is far from 

rs well. 


INC 4 AL, Arthur. If you expect me to say I’m surprised 


ScENE.—Interior. ©., opening ; doors x. and Vm sorry to say I cannot say Pm sorry. | 
L; fireplace up L.; a vase filled with paper| Eva [laying back in arm-chair, which stands 
spills on mantel-piece ; supper laid for three ; against small card-table, L. C.] You appear to be 
piano R.; chairs, &c. As the curtain rises | one of your choice moods to-night. 
ARTHUR is discovered standing at entrance at, Arthur. Yes, indicative mood. 
back, with his mother-in-law, who has a@ bed-| va. You mean imperative. 
candle in her hand. | Arthur. I mean precisely what I say. And, 

‘moreover, let me tell you, that thanks to the influ- 
Mrs. Minor. [kissing him on forehead.] Good ence of your precious mother, I am gradually be- 

night, dear. . coming a nobody in my own house. 
Arthur. Good night—good night. Eva. And the probabilities are, your temper 

[Exit Mrs. Minor, c. R. will not allow you to regain your position. Of 

[Turns to audience, and pulls a wry face.] Dose what or whom do you complain now ? 
as before. That old woman is the bore of my) Arthur. Of Chalker; if your mamma choosesto 
existence; this having to kiss and fondle one’s invite him here to dinner, she may dine with him, 
mother-in-law night and morning, morning and|I won’t. 
night, is slowly but surely driving me to an early, Hva. Poor Chalker! [Goes to chair at table, sits. 
dinner—I mean the other thing. The end of it Arthur. If he comes here, we dine out. [ Sits. 
will be, I shall flare up and probably call her| Hva. Really, Arthur, this sounds a trifle ridicu- 
raspberry vinegar, then she’ll call me an unfeel- lous; surely you don’t wish me to think you are 
ing monster, go away, and—we may be happy. jealous. 
It’s all very well to have one’s mother-in-law fora Arthur. Perhaps I am; and I don’t quite know 
few weeks after marriage, just to put one’s house but that I should be better pleased if I saw a little 
in order, but hang it, here she has been these of that quality in you. 
seven months, and has no more intention of mov-| Hva. I fancy I have heard that jealous women 
ing than that piano! I forgave her trying to are those who best know man’s wicked nature : so 
graft Eva onto old Broker; I even overlooked suppose jealous men are those who best know 
her misdirected energy in the matter of marriage themselves. 
settlements; but this continual shadow, falling, Arthwr. Thanks, many thanks. You are un- 
between oneself and every object in life, is becom-| doubtedly profiting by your mother’s society. 
ing unbearable. Just now Chalker came into our However, distinctly understand, I refuse to meet 
box at the opera—doosed if she didn’t ask him to Chalker. I’m not going to have him here gloating 
dinner! I hate Chalker, not because Chalker is over me, and congratulating himself on having 
his name—that’s bad enough—but because he was nibbled the bait and missed the hook. 


—I’m not. Ifyou expect me to say ’m sorry—_ 
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Act I, Scene 1.] TWO FLATS A 
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Eva. This is downright rudeness. A certain 


- amount, or rather an wncertain amount of temper 


| matter. 


all occasions; and if you will persist—I say if you | 


one expects, and gets it, as inevitably as sand on 
a sponge; but such rudeness as— | 
Arthur. V’ve long wanted to let you know my 
mind, and I make use of this opportunity. | 
Eva. I shall be glad of any opportunity to know, 
your mind. | 
Arthur. It’s decided, at least, on this point. | 


Of course Chalker’s love was merely brotherly, | 
first loves always are; besides, you have quite 
- enough change of society in your cousins. 
| young Fitz, every time he comes here: 
_ how d’ye do, Eva, dear ?”—bang goesakiss. Then 


There’s 
“ Ah, | 


Captain Bruce: “ Ah, Eva, little lady, how do?’ 
—bang goes another, and hang me if you don’t 
seem to like it. Do you think these cousins would 
kiss and fondle you if you had bad teeth and a 
squint ? 

Eva. And, pray, have I no reason to complain? | 
Don’t you invariably kiss Minnie when you meet ? 

Arthur. Oh, Minnie; oh, that’s quite another 
Minnie and I have played together since 
we were so high. 

Eva. So, also, have I and Captain Bruce. 

Arthur. Yes, but you’re a woman. 

Eva. Well, isn’t Minnie? 

Arthur. Yes, of course ; but then you see that 
—oh! it’s no use arguing with a woman. I ob-| 
ject, and that ought to be sufficient. 

Eva. And would be, had you told me without 
this rudeness and loss of temper. 

Arthur. [angrily.| Now—now—Eva—now this 
is too bad. You know very well that if there is 
anything I pride myself on, it is my coolness on 


will persist—[About to bring his hand violently | 
down upon table. Mrs. MINoR puts her head im 
at entrance at back. 

Mrs. M. My loves, my loves, it is fearfully, 
late. 

Arthur. [aside.] The shadow again. [Aloud.] 
We shall not be many minutes, shall we, dear ? 

Eva. No, love. A little more tongue, pet ? 

Arthur. Not any more, thanks, dear. 

Mrs. M. Will Arthur have a cigar after sup- 
per? 

Eva. Will you, love ? 

Arthur. Probably, dear. 

Mrs. M. Don’t be late—you both look tired. 

Eva. And bored. 

Mrs. M. Eh? 

Eva. And bored, ma. 

Mrs. M. No doubt; the theatre was dreadful- 
ly close. Once more, don’t be late. Good night! 

Eva. Good night, ma! 

Arthur. [imitating her.) Good night, ma! 

[ixit Mrs. MINorR. 
I wish to goodness you would make your ma un-| 
derstand that I didn’t marry her. 

Eva. Mamma is quite alive to that fact. In- 
deed, it was only yesterday she remarked how for- 
tunate for you you had not her to deal with. 

Arthur. But I have her to deal with—that’s 
just it. She’s becoming a jolly old nuisance. 

Eva. Arthur, you are forgetting yourself. | 

Arthur. I don’t care—kick I will! Whenever, 
I take stalls at the theatre or opera, she must 
choose them;—when I want a quiet drive she 


/mamma’s bell. 


‘cannot well quarrel with that, although it would 


ate enough ices to freeze her into a respectable 
iceberg, and now she wants brandy to thaw her. 


‘constant irritation ? 


lop-lollops all over the phaeton ;—at the sea-side 
she stalks about in feeble imitation of you, until 


—confound it—people ask me which is my wife. | 
And, good heavens, if she happens to be over- 
looked in the matter of invitations, one has to get 
up alot of frothy indignation and quarrel with 
one’s best friends. 

Ewa. Poor dear mamma!—what am I to do 
with her! 

Arthur. Marry her to Chalker, and beg him 
think it’s you. 

Eva. Arthur, this is beyond endurance. You 
would wish me to turn mamma out of doors, and 
bid her seek shelter under the mercenary roof of 
strangers—perhaps to perish, unloved, untended, | 
and uncared for. 

Arthur. Now, Eva; now, whenever I am about 
to propose anything practical or reasonable, you 
invariably burst into that circulating library man- 
ner of yours. 

Eva. If you go on much longer in this unrea- 
sonable way you will compel me to say something | 
extremely unpleasant. [A bell rings.| That is | 
[Goes to bell at fireplace. | 

Arthur. What are you going to do? | 

Eva. Call up one of the servants. 

Arthur. No—pardon me—no; I won’t have the 
servants dragged out of their beds to tuck up that 
old woman. 

Eva. Then I must go myself. [Aside.] He’s 
fearful to-night. Mamma is so irrepressible. | 
[Alowd.] As my presence seems so irritating, I 
shall not return. 

Arthur. Leave the keys; I shall have a cigar. 

Eva. [putting keys on table.] Do. [Aside.} He 


not surprise me if he rang for the tongs to curl 
the smoke his own way. [Hait Eva. 
Arthur. [goes to sideboard and gets cigar box. | 
Now is my time. LTeither do assert my supremacy 
in this house, or lose it forever. Ugh! when un- 
fortunate man gazes on the young boughs of mat- 
rimony, and thinks how pleasant it must be to sit | 
and whistle among the green foliage, he little 
thinks, until it is too late, what a quantity of bird- 
lime he is perched on; and when the autumn 
comes and the leaves turn yellow, there he is still, 
glued fast and whistling feebly. [Looks at cigar. | 
Marriage, my friend, is like you in many ways; — 
notably, it gets more bitter as you near the end. 


inter EVA. 


Eva. Mamma is not so well; she wants some 
brandy. 


Arthur. How can she expect to be well? She 


Eva. You are rather worse than when I left you. 
Arthur. What wound doesn’t become worse by 


Eva. Will you put in the brandy? 

Arthur. By jove, yes! [Eagerly pouring brandy 
into a tumbler. 

Eva. Stop, stop !—what are you thinking of 2 

Arthur. Poison! [Eva gives him a severe look, 
and exits, Cc. to R., with brandy. ] If she drinks 
all that, she’s booked for a headache all day to- 
morrow, or I’m no judge of brandy. All this 
sounds very brutish and ill-tempered. I detest 
being thought unkind to Eva; but what caged 
animal does not get irritated when continually 
poked at with sticks and umbrellas: although I 
don’t think she cares half as much for me as she 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


blows light out.| What’s this ? 


| with these precious billets. 
_ more on the mantel-piece in the library—stop— 
_ here’s another ! 


| library—Vll look ; and if so, Pll crush her and her | 
designing mother like a couple of black beetles. 


et 
did. I believe her mamma weighs out her daily | 
affection every morning with the kitchen butter. 
| She says I’m jealous—is she? 


No !—and nothing 
would make her. [Goes to vase and takes out a 


| spill.] Why doesn’t Eva get a proper spirit-lamp | 
for one’s cigars; it seems to me to be part of a! 


woman’s mission on earth to make spills. [Js 
about to light cigar with spill, stops suddenly and 
Chalker’s name ? | 
[Reads.] ‘Yours, my dear Mrs. Keye, most 
sincerely—Chalker.” My dear Mrs. Keye—then 
Chalker’s been writing to my wife unknown tome. | 
I thought her mother’s gush meant something. 
Any more? [Throws spills on table and searches. ] 
I wonder how long I’ve been lighting my cigars: 
Perhaps there are 


Reads.| ‘‘ Above all, don’t tell | 
) 


your husband, he is so—’ Well, on my life, | 
this is too much! There must be more in the) 


[Hat | 


Enter Eva, hastily. 


Eva. Not here! So much the better. What 
base, mean treachery! Scarcely has the newness 
worn off the marriage presents when he is making 


' stancy ? 


Mrs. M. Is this amistake? [Holding up locket.] 
Sixty guineas at least. Is the word Ellen a mis- 
take—encircled by an emblem of eternal con- 
Is this direction a mistake? Miss Ellen 
Wallace—is she a mistake? No,no. Long have 
I suspected and watched ; now behold the realiza- 
tion of my doubts! 

Eva. All true—too cruelly true! 

Mrs. M. Come, my love; be yourself—be firm. 
I hear the monster’s footfail, so will retire, and 
leave to you the honor of unmasking him. [Go- 
ing.| Should he become unmanageable, there is 
the bell. [Points to bell.) You carry your wea- 
pons here. [Taps her forehead.| Your armor 
here. [Points to heart.) Am J not with you? 
Be firm ! [Ezit R. c. with a grand air. 


Enter ARTHUR. 


Arthur. [aside.] I cannot find another word. 
Eva. [aside.] I will be quite firm. He wi 
scarcely dare to mention her voluntarily. 
Arthur. [aside.] She will scarcely dare to men- 
tion him unsolicited. [Aloud.] Ma any better? 
Eva. Thank you, much. [Aside.] Perhaps it 
would be as well to go quite away from the subject. 
Arthur. [aside.] I had better gradually lead up 
to Chalker. 
Eva. Vm sorry to be again compelled to renew 


| them to another. 
- thousand thousand times I had remained blind in| we can, with any grace, put off Chalker to-morrow. 
_ my ignerance, than to have my eyes thus cruelly 
_ opened, only to see that his love is a sham, and [Checking himself.| Oh, indeed—ah—well—’m 

truth with him a mere cipher! Away at once glad of that, as I have changed my mind; I wish 


What shall I do? Better a the subject, but mamma says she doesn’t see how 


Arthur. [aside.| Well, Ym— Well, of all the— 


with all feelings of duty or honor—down with the 
frail barrier of affection—and let me alone remem- 
ber that I have an indignity to avenge, an insult 
to be atoned for! 


_ Enter Mrs. MINor, R. C., with hair in curl papers. | 


Mrs. M. Let me entreat you, Eva, to be calm— 
above all things be calm! Lose your coolness— 
damn your cause. 

Eva. Ma! 

Mrs. M. That is, ruin your cause. Be calm. 

Eva. It is easy for you to bid me be calm; you 
have not loved him as J have. 

Mrs. M. Scarcely, my dear. 
was from the first! 

Eva. Ob, cruel, cruel! All his love, all his 
jealousy, one long falsehood ! 

Mrs. M. My love—my love! 

Eva. The hoped-for happiness of a lifetime de- 
stroyed for a paltry trinket. But I will find her 
out—I will go to her, and offer her a locket of. 
twice the value of this to relinquish him! 

Mrs. M. My love, what are you thinking of? 
Do nothing of the kind. Crush this sort of thing 
at once and forever. Serve him as I served your 
father under similar circumstances. 

Eva. Did he, then? 

Mrs. M. My dear, they all do. Men are all 
alike, only the bad ones get found out. Do as I 


I knew what he 


| did—soar high above him in the ethereal and calm | 


consciousness of your rights; then fall upon him | 


_ with the overwhelming weight of your wrongs, and 


crush him ;—not like the insignificant emmet of 
the poet, but gradually and painfully, like a slow 
and relentless cart-wheel ! 

Eva. No, no; may not this be some hideous 
mistake ? 


'to see Chalker. 
Eva. On business ? 
Arthur. Decidedly not pleasure. 
Eva. Yowll find him a much nicer fellow than 
you anticipate. 
Arthur. No doubt, a sort of person one would 
grow quite fond of. 
Eva. Oh, quite, when you know him as 
thoroughly as I do. 
Arthur. [aside.| Upon my word, this passes all 
belief—to my very face ! 
Eva. Ma says that, in spite of his connection 
with business, he is very superior. Indeed, she 
would be much pleased if you would cultivate him. 
Arthur. No doubt. [Aside.] Hang me if they 
don’t want to keep Chalker in stock, in case any- 
thing happens to me! 
Eva. He is remarkably well connected. His 
mother was a woman— 
Arthur. Indeed! 
Eva. Of considerable county induence. Unfor- 
tunately, his father— 
Arthur. Was a man! 


fortune and influence in a very short time. 


of words much longer. 


in him. [Aside.] He is growing fearfully angry. 
Arthur. Your precious mother takes an interest 

in everything pernicious to my welfare—[raising 

his voice]|—and out of this house she goes, by 

‘George! for of all the old— 

Eva. Spare me these epithets. Mamma has 

) with Aunt Fluffy. 

Arthur. Poor Aunt Fluffy !—thank goodness! 


Eva. Searcely, for he ran through his wife’s | 
[Aside.] I cannot keep up this meaningless war | 


Arthur. You have his pedigree quite by heart. | 
Eva. Oh, quite; mamma takes such an interest — 


quite determined to leave here; she intends living | 
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Arthur. [shouting.| You what? 

Eva. And I accompany her. 

Arthur. Take care, Kva—take care—you are 
treading on very unsafe ground. If once you 
leave this house, you never return. 

Eva. [quietly.| Quite so—I never return. 

Arthur. Very well—very well; if you prefer 


your mother to me, by all means let it be so. This, | 
then, is the end of all! 

Kiva. [still quietly.] By no means—this is merely 
the beginning of the end. 

Arthur. What do you mean? [Aside.] Can she 
know I have found out about Chalker ? 

Eva. 'Thanks to my mother’s sagacity, I have 
_ been permitted an insight into your very estima- 
_ble character, and have been enabled to deter- 
mine the exact value of your love and jealousy. 
| Arthur. All this sounds very heroic, but I 
should be better pleased with an explanation. 

Eva. [aside.] I can be calm no longer. [Pro- 
duces locket.| Do you recognize this? [ARTHUR 
starts.| I ask, do you recognize this? 

Arthur. [sighs.| Alas, yes! 

Eva. You do? 

Arthur. I do. 
engraving. 

Eva. You admit it? 

Arthur. Ido. From whence did you obtain it? | 

Eva. Mamma found it in— 

Arthur. [ firing up.| Well, of all the—well, upon 
my—how dare—I say, how dare she go—how 
dare that old woman interfere with my private 
matters? How dare she go poking her lumpy 
nose into my desks and drawers? This impu- 
dence is unbearable? 

Eva. Scarcely so flagrant as this. [Shows lock- 
et.| Am I right in premising that this was meant 
for some—woman ? 

Arthur. You are quite right. 

Eva. This to my face ? 

Arthur. Certainly! [Aside.] Hallo! by George! | 
she’s jealous, the little pet—I mean hyena. 

Eva. And I am to accept this as the witness of 
how you have kept your oaths to me? 

Arthur. [bows—aside.| Isn’t she splendid? 
Didn’t know she had it in her. Hanged if she 
doesn’t remind one of a rocket when it bursts far 
above us; we cannot believe that so much beau- 
ty and brilliancy was contained in such a shell of 
paper. 

Eva. And you imagine (with that innate con- 
ceit so predominant in man) that I shall sit qui- 
etly down under this degradation, and whine 
like a punished school-girl. No! I will prove to 
you that there is something more in me than 
passive love and obedience. Look, sir, to your- 
self. 

Arthur. Listen to me. 

Eva. Spare yourself humiliation by paltry ex- 
cuses. I am in possession of all particulars, 

Arthur. Oh, you are, are you? 

Eva. Your indifference implies I am not. Is the 
name of Miss Ellen Wallace unfamiliar ? 

Arthur. Not at all. 

Eva. I have simply waited for your presence to 
open this letter. [Produces letter. 

Arthur [suddenly.] No—I forbid that—yowll 
spoil the joke! 

Eva. Joke !—A joke that will end grimly. 

Arthur. Still I forbid you to open that letter. 


Sixty-five guineas, without the. 


Eva. Then I request that you will open. it for 
me. [Hands him letter. 

Arthur. | putting it quietly into his pocket.| By- 
and-bye, perhaps. First, I have, what your esti- 
mable friend Chalker would, in his business-like 
way, call a little contra account to settle with 
you. [Handing the partly burned spill.| Do you 
recognize that handwriting ? 

Fiva. I do. 

Arthur. You do? 

Eva. Certainly—it is a 
ten by Mr. Chalker. 

Arthur. To you? 

Eva. Tome. Well? 

Arthur. You admit it? 

Eva. Assuredly. 

Arthur. You do not appear to be aware that 1 
hold in my hands sufficient proofs to disgrace you 
in the eyes of the world. 

Eva. To say nothing of those in your pocket. 
Arthur. And pray, how long have I been per- 
mitted to light my cigars with those precious 
billets ? 

Eva. I should say this is the first attempt. 

Arthur. Don’t prevaricate more than is con- 
sistent with human nature, I beg—and that? 

[Hands second spilt. 

Eva. [calmly.| And this? [Reads.] ‘ Above all, 
dont tell your husband, he 7s so—’ Well, this 
simply confirms my remark. 

Arthur. Is the remainder of this letter in ex- 
istence ? 

Liva. St is. 

Arthur. J desire to see it. 

iva. Eh? 

Arthur. J desire to see it. 

Eva. [quietly putting the spills in her pocket.) 
By-and-bye, perhaps. 

Arthur. So!—it’s a challenge ;—my letter for 
yours, eh? 

Eva. Really, the sagacity you evince is quite 
startling. 

Arthur. Now, mark me! I never hoped to be 
called upon to use that authority the law has 
given me, but you compel me to go further than 
a request; and [now demand the immediate pro- 
duction of that letter. 

Eva. (controlling herself.| In return for yours. 

Arthur. T warn you :—you are placing yourself 
in a very false position. 

Eva. I accept the responsibility. 

Arthur. You refuse? 

Eva. Firmly. 

Arthur. Very well; a8 mutual confidence, re- 
‘spect and affection are by you destroyed, I am 
willing that you accompany your mother, as pro- 
posed. 

Eva. With all my heart! 

Arthur. By all means; with all your heart. 

Eva. [{aside.] Two more words, and I should 
have burst out crying, and spoilt all. 

[ Goes to piano—sits. 

Arthur. [., aside.| She has seriously doubted 
me, possessing #0 proofs:—have I not cause to 
doubt her, possessing proofs? 

[Sits in arm-chair at fireplace—a pause. 


portion of a letter writ- 
e 


leave me. 

Arthur. [aside.] She may go to bed when she 
pleases. Iremain here. [Aloud.] Do you intend 
retiring to-night ? 


Eva. [aside.] If he would only go to bed, and | 
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TWO FLATS AND A 


Seg ryan. {Act I, Scene 1. 


Eva. [yawning.] No; Vm not at all sleepy. 
Arthur. Nor am I. [ Yawns. 
Eva. I beg you will not consider me; I intend 
remaining here. 
Arthur. Pardon me; 1 remain here. 
Lights cigar, and whistles. 
| Eva. If I don’t do something I shall go mad. 
[Plays a vigorous lively air. 
Arthur. [sternly.] Are you aware, madame, | 
that it is now Sunday morning? 
Eva. [indifferently.| Very sorry, Pm sure. 
[Changes tune to * Rock of A ges,” very slow time. 
Arthur. [a pause—aside.] I wish she would stop | 
| that confounded noise. 
Eva. {aside.] This may drive him to sleep. 
Arthur. (aside.| Is there anything on the face of | 
this earth so irritating as an aggravating woman?) 
[As he is speaking Eva gradually plays slower 
and less distinct; then ceases, and gradually 
leans her head on her arm, having previously ta- 
ken out her pocket-handkerchief, and now and then 
brushing tears away from her eyes, playing with 
one hand during the time.—ARTHUR Sits at table.] 
’Pon my word, I don’t wonder at fellows shying 
marriage! I thought nothing on earth could 
have disturbed our happiness; and, by Jove, here 
we are, in something less than a year, standing 
on the very brink of that chasm—divorce ! 
THUR rises and stands, back to fire. EVA at piano 
—sobs.| Eh? She’s crying. Poor darling—I 
mean little wretch—cry away! Tl insist upon 
her going to bed—women cry more comfortably 
in bed. In fact, I believe women enjoy crying’ 
in bed. [Aloud to her.] Mrs. Keye, I insist upon | 


[AR-| mm. 


your retiring. I say, Mrs. Keye—Mrs.— __ [Looks 
at her.| Hanged if she isn’t asleep! [Goes to 
piano.) She has been crying ; poor lamb—I mean 
little crocodile. Quite used up, no doubt. How 
| shall I act? Suppose I set her an example—I 
will. [Goes to table, L., and writes.) “To save 
you further mortification, I leave you! first plac- 
ing in your hands that which has caused your 
doubts. May you forgive yourself as readily as I 
forgive you.” [Takes letter out of pocket, breaks 
the seal, and places it, together with the written 
paper, in her lap.) Now Yl get a rug, go into 
the drawing-room, and tuck myself up on the 
sofa. [Eavit, door L. | 


Eva. {waking.] Good gracious—I verily believe 
I had fallen asleep! He has gone! [Lets her 
hand fall on her lap, and unconsciously plays with 
the papers.| Ob, why didn’t I give him the letter 
and tell him all? Have I done wrong? [Looks 
at papers.| What is this? His writing! [Rises, 
goes to lamp and reads—then tears open letier—_ 
reads letter.| Oh, foolish, silly girl! What have | 
I done—what have I done! [Sinks into chair. | 
Mrs. Mryor looks in at door, c. | 

Mrs. M. Well, darling, is the Python slain? 
Have you smitten him, hip and thigh ? | 

Eva. What have you done? You have driven. 


COSTUMES. 


him away from me, and made us both wretched 
for life. 

Mrs. M. Bless me, what is the girl talking 
about ? 

Eva. Read that [hands letter to Mrs. M.] and 
learn how cruelly unjust we both have been. 

Mrs. M. Dear me, how could we—_ [feads.] 
‘¢ My dear Miss Wallace, I shall be glad to assist 
you for your poor father’s sake, as well as your 
own; and willingly purchase the locket at your 


own price.” 


Lwa. [takes letter and continues to yead.| “I 
shall be pleased if I find I can have the Ellen 
altered to Eva, for my dear little wife.” 

Mrs. M. Gracious !—then the locket— 

Eva. Was bought for me; and, dear good- 
hearted old boy, no doubt to oblige some friend in 
distress. What have I done? But my letter— 

[Hurriedly searching her pocket. 


Enter ARTHUR, door L., with rug—going up, back. 


Eva. Wait, Arthur dear, one instant. I want 
to tell you how truly sorry I am for my share in 


this unfortunate mistake; I do so sincerely ask _ 
our pardon. See, here is the remainder of > 


Chalker’s letter. [Shows letter. 
Arthur. Too late; you have seriously doubted 


(@ 
Eva. And you too, Arthur. 
(Smiling, holds out letter. 

Arthur. [reads.] “I have no choice but to write 
and ask you to beg of your mamma not to call again 
at our office concerning your husbands money 
placed in our care ; he would scarcely approve— 
No, by George! And please to understand, Mrs. 
Minor, that your daughter is as capable of weigh- 


ing out the kitchen butter as I am of attending to . 


my own business. 

Mrs. M. Really, Arthur, I heard that Ledger 
& Co. were likely to stop payment. 

Arthur. And if so, is that any cause for you to 
make me look like a fool at my own broker’s? 

Mrs. M. Well, Arthur, the fact is— 

Arthur. The fact is, madame, you are very 
much too sharp, and the sooner I know that I am 
safe from you— 

[Eva places her hand over his mouth. 

Mrs. M. [with offended dignity.| I trust, sir, 
that when I reach the tranquil bosom of your 
Aunt Fluffy, you will miss the tender solicitude of 
one whose only fault has been a too anxious affec- , 
tion for the welfare of her children. [it, R. 

Arthur. Ym sadly afraid, Eva, litthe woman, 
that we have been a couple of dreadful flats. 

Eva. Flats?—perhaps sc. But we might go 
running up and down the scale of life, two flats in 
perfect harmony. 

Arthur. But the introduction of a sharp creates 
a discord. Never mind; it has taught us a new 
proverb, namely: Always bear in mind the key 
you are playing in. 

THE END. 


MODHRERN. 
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EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Ci 
D. Left Soon: S. E. Second TCAD Cs U. 


LOS: 


ScENE I.—The skirts of CouNtT WINTERSEN’S 
Park.—The park gates in the centre.—On the R. 
side a low lodge among the trees.—On the L., 
in the background, &@ PEASANT’S hut. 


Enter PETER, L. 


Pet. Pooh! pooh! never tell me. I’m a clever) 
lad, for all father’s crying out every minute, ‘“ Pe- 
ter!” and “ Stupid Peter!” But I say Peter is not 
stupid, though father will always be so wise. 
First, I talk too much; then I talk too little; and 
th talk a bit to myself, he calls me a driyeler. 
Now I like best to talk to myself; for I never con- 
tradict myself, and I don’t laugh at myself as 
other folks do. That laughing is often a plaguey 
teazing custom. To be sure, when Mrs. Haller 
laughs, one can bear it well. enough ; there is a 
sweetness even in her reproof, that somehow— 
But, lud! I had near forgot what I was sent 
about. Yes, then they would have laughed at me 
indeed. [Draws a green purse from his pocket. | 
I am to carry this money Tobias; and Mrs. 


Haller said I must be sure not to blab, or say 
that she had sent it. Well, well, she may ’be easy 
for that matter; not a word shall drop from my 
lips. Mrs. Haller is charming, but silly, if father 
is right; for father says, ‘“‘He that spends his 
money is not wise,” but ‘‘he that gives it away is 
stark mad.” [Going up to the hut, L. U. E. 


Enter the STRANGER from the Lodge, R. U. E., fol- 
lowed by FRANCIS. 


PETER stands opposite to him, with his mouth 
wide open. Atlength he takes off his hat, scrapes 
a bow, and goes into the hut, L. U. E. 


Stra. Who is that? 

Fra. The steward’s son. 

Stra. Of the castle ? 

Fra. Yes. 

Stra. [after a pause.| You were—you were 


| speaking last night— 


Fra. Of the old countryman ? 

Stra. Aye. 

Fra. You would not hear me out. 

Stra. Proceed. 

Fra. He is poor. 

Stra. Who told you so? 

Fra. Himself. 

Stra. Aye, aye; he knows how to tell his story, 
no doubt. 

Fra. And to impose, you think? 

Stra. Right! 

Fra. This man does not. 

Stra. Fool! 

Fra. A feeling foolis better than a cold skeptic. 

Stra. False! 

Fra. Charity begets gratitude. 

Stra. False! 

Fra. And blesses the giver more than the re- 
ceiver. 

Stra. True. 

Fra. Well, sir. This countryman— 

Stra. Has he complained to you? 

Fra. Yes. 

Stra. He who is really unhappy never complains. 


[Pauses.] Francis, you have had means of educa- 
tion beyond your lot in life, and hence you are 
encouraged to attempt imposing on me; but go on. 
Fra. His only son has been taken from him. 
Stra. Taken from him ? 
Fra. By the exigency of the times, for a soldier. 
Stra. Aye! 
Fra. The old man is poor. 
Stra. ’Vis likely. 
Fra. Sick and forsaken. 


At sight of PETER the | 
STRANGER stops, looks suspiciously at him. — 
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THE STRANGER. 


2 {Act I, Scene 1. 


Stra. I cannot help him. 
HV.) 1CSe 


Fra. From Mrs. Haller ? 

Pet. Aye, sure; who else, think you? Father’s 
Stra. How? not such a fool. He says it is our bounden duty, 
Fra. By money. He may buy his son’s release. as Christians, to take care of our money, and not 
Stra. Vl see him myself. ‘give anything away, especially in summer; for 
Fra. Do so. then, says he, there’s herbs and roots enough in 
Stra. But if he is an impostor !— conscience to satisfy all the reasonable hungry 
Fra. He is not. poor. But I say father’s wrong and Mrs. Haller 
Stra. In that hut? right. ied 
Fra. In that hut. [STRANGER goes into the hut,, Fra. Yes, yes. But this Mrs. Haller seems a 

L. U. E.] A good master, though one almost loses strange woman, Peter? 

the use of speech by living with him. A man) Jet. Aye, at times she is plaguey odd. Why, 

kind and clear—though I cannot understand him. she'll sit and cry you a whole day through, with- 


be 


He rails against the whole world, and yet no beg-' 
gar leaves his door unsatisfied. I have now lived 
three years with him, and yet I know not who he 


out any one knowing why or wherefore. And 
somehow or other, whenever she cries, I always 
ery too, without knowing why or wherefore. 


Fra. {to the STRANGER.] Are you satisfied ? 

Stra. Rid me of that babbler. 

Fra. Good day, Master Peter. 

Pet. Youre not going yet, are you? 

Fra. Mrs. Haller will be waiting for an answer. 

Pet. So she will. And I have another place or 
two to call at. [Takes off his hat to STRANGER. | 


is. A hater of society, no doubt; but not by Provi- 
dence intended to be so. Misanthropy in his head, 
not in his heart. | 


Enter PETER and the STRANGER from the Hut, 
Ls Use. 


Pet. Pray walk on. 


Stra. [to FRANCIS.] Fool. Servant, sir! 
[ Crosses to FRANCIS. Stra. Pshaw ! 
Fra. So soon returned ! Pet. Pshaw! What—he’sangry. [PETER turns 


. What should I do there ? 
Did you find it as I said? | 


Stra 


2 to FRANCIS ina half whisper.| He’s angry, I 
TQ. 


suppose, because he can get nothing out of me. 


Stra. This lad I found. Fra. It almost seems so. 
Fra. What has he to do with your charity ? | Pet. Ay, ’d have him to know I’m no blab! 
| Stra. The old man and he understand each | , [Exit L. 
other perfectly well. [ Crosses to R. Fra. Now, sir! 
Fra. How? Stra. What do you want ? 
Stra. What were this boy and the countryman) Fra. Were you not wrong, sir? 
doing ? Stra. Hem! Wrong? [ Crosses L. 
Fra. (smiling and shaking his head.] Well,you) Fra. Can you still doubt ? 


shall hear. [Zo PETER.] Young man, what were 
you doing in that hut? 

Pet. Doing! Nothing! 

Fra. Well, but you could not go there for 
nothing ? 

Pet. And why not, pray? But I did go there 
for nothing, though. Do you think one must be 
paid for everything? If Mrs. Haller were to give 
me but a smiling look, ’'d jump up to my neck in 
the great pond for nothing. 

Fra. It seems, then, Mrs. Haller sent you? 

Pet. Yes, she did. But ’m not to mention it to 
anybody. 

Fra. Why so? 

Pet. How should I know? ‘Look you,” says 
Mrs. Haller, ‘‘ Master Peter, be so good as not to 
mention it to anybody.” [With much conse- 
quence.| ‘‘Master Peter, be so good.” Hi! hi! 
hi! “Master Peter, be so”—Hi! hi! hi! 

Fra. Ob! that is quite a different thing. Of 
course you must be silent then. 

Pet. I know that; and so I am, too. For I 
said to old Tobias, says I, ‘‘ Now, youre not to 
think as how Mrs. Haller sent this money; for she | 
told me not to say a word about that as long as I 
live,” says I. 

Fra. There you were very right. Did you carry 
him much money ? | 

Pet. I don’t know; I didn’t count it. It was 
in a bit of a green purse. Mayhap it may be some 
little matter that she has scraped together in the 


Haller? Why do I always follow her path? Go ' 
where I will, whenever I try to do good, she has 
Stra. Rejoice ! 
Fra. Surely! that there are other good and 
Fra. Why not seek to be acquainted with her ? 
I saw her yesterday in the garden up at the Castle. 
we have been here. But one would not think it 
to look at her; for a more beautiful creature I 
Fra. In her it seems a mirror of the soul. Her 
women wish to be conspicuous—in town by their 
Stra. No; ’tis not immaterial. 
Fra. To this poor old man, at least. 
have relieved ; but whether she has, or could 
have given as much as would purchase liberty for 
last fortnight? = : [Crosses R.] You interest yourself very warmly 
Fra. And why just in the last fortnight? in his behalf. Perhaps you are to be a sharer in 


always been before me. 

charitable people in the world beside yourself. 
Mr. Solomon, the steward, says she has been 
never saw. 

charities— 

wit; in the country by their heart. 

Stra. He needs no assistance of mine. ve 
may 
the son, the prop of his age— 

Pet. Because, about a fortnight since, I carried the gift. 


Stra. Yll hear no more! Who is this Mrs. 
Fra. You should rejoice at that. 
Stra. Ob, yes! 

unwell, and confined to her room almost ever since 
Stra. So much the worse. Beauty is a mask. 
Stra. Talk not to me of her charities. All 
Fra. ’Tis immaterial in what way good is done. 

1. His most urgent wants, indeed, Mrs. Haller 
Stra. Silence! I will not give him a doit! 
him some money before. _ Fra. Sir, sir, that did not come from your heart. 
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THE STRANGER. 


Stra. [recollecting himself.] Forgive me! 
Fra. My poor master! How must the world 
_ have used you, before it could have instilled this 
hatred of mankind, this constant doubt of honesty | 
and virtue ! 

Stra. Leave me to myself! [Throws himself on | 
@ seat, R. U. B.; takes from his pocket “ Zimmer- 
man on Solitude,” and reads. 

Fra. (aside, surveying him.] Again reading!) 
Thus it is from morning till night. To him nature 
has no beauty ; life no charm. For three years 
I have never seen him smile. [Tosras enters from 
the hut.| What will be his fate at last? Nothing 
diverts him. Oh, if he would but attach himself 
to any living thing! Were it but an animal—for 
something man must love. 


TOBIAS advances L. 


Tob. Oh, how refreshing, after seven long 
weeks, to feel these warm sunbeams once again! | 
Thanks! thanks! bounteous Heaven, for the joy | 
I taste. [Presses his cap between his hands, looks 
up and prays. The STRANGER observes him at- 
| tentively. 
Fra. [to the STRANGER.] This old man’s share 

| of earthly happiness can be but little; yet mark 
how grateful he is for his portion of it. 

Stra. Because, though old, he is but a child in 
the leading-strings of Hope. 

Fra. Hope is the nurse of life. 

Stra. And her cradle is the grave. [Topras 
replaces his cap. FRANCIS crosses behind to L. | 

Fra. I wish you joy. Iam glad to see you are 
so much recovered. « 

Tob. Thankyou. Heaven, and the assistance of 
_ akind lady, have saved me for another year or two. 

Fra. How old are you, pray ? 

Tob. Fourscore and four. To be sure, I can 
expect but little joy before I die. Yet, there is 
another and a better world. | 

Fra. To the unfortunate, then, death is scarce 
an evil? | 

Tob. And am I so unfortunate? Do I not enjoy | 
this glorious morning? Am I not in health again ? | 
Believe me, sir, he who, leaving the bed of sick- 
ness for the first time breathes the fresh pure air, 
is, at that moment, the happiest of his Maker’s 
| creatures. 

Fra. Yet ’tis a happiness that fails upon enjoy- | 
ment. 

Tob. True; but less so in old age. Some sixty 
years ago, my father left me this cottage. I was) 
a strong lad, and took an honest wife. Heaven 
blessed my farm with rich crops, and my marriage 
with five children. This lasted nine or ten years. 
Two of my children died. I felt it sorely. The 
land was afflicted with a famine. My wife assisted 
me in supporting our family ; but four years after, 
| she left our dweiling for a better place. And of 
my five children, only one son remained. This 
was blow upon blow. It was long before I re- 
_ gained my fortitude. At length, resignatio: and | 
religion had their effect. I again attached myself 
to life. My son grew, and helped me in my work. 
Now the State has called him away to bear a 
musket. This is to me a lossindeed. Ican work 
Tam old and weak; and true it is, but 
_ for Mrs. Haller I must have perished. 

Fra. Still, then, life has charms for you ? 


Fra. Who knows that you will ever see him 
more? He may be dead. 

Tob. Alas! he may. But as long as I am not 
sure of it, he lives tome. And, if he falls, ’tis in 
his country’s cause. Nay, should I lose him, still 
I should not wish to die. Here is the hutin which 
I was born. Here is the tree that grew with me; 
and, I am almost ashamed to confess it—I have a 
dog which I love. 

[STRANGER rises and advances R. 

Fra. A dog! 

Tob. Yes! Smile, if you please: but hear me. 


some time before you fixed here. The poor ani- 
mal, unused to see the form of elegance and beauty 
enter the door of penury, growled at her. “TI 
wonder you keep that surly, ugly animal, Mr. 
Tobias,” said she; ‘you who have hardly food 
enough for yourself.” ‘Ah, madame,” I replied, 
“and if I part with him are you sure that any- 
thing else will love me?” She was pleased with 
my answer. 

Fra. [to STRANGER.] Excuse me, sir; but I 
wish you had listened. 

Stra. I have listened. [ Crosses C. 

Fra. Then, sir, I wish you would follow this 
poor old man’s example. 
: Stra. Here; take this book and lay it on my 
lesk. 


Tob. Oh, sir, she has given me so much that I 
can look towards winter without fear. 
Stra. No more? 


Tob. What could I do with more? Ah! true; 
I might— 

Stra. I know it. You might buy your son’s 
release. There! 


[Presses a purse into his hand, and exit R. 
Tob. What’s all this? [Opens the purse, and 
jinds it full of gold.| Merciful heaven ! 


Enter FRANCIS from the Lodge, just in time to see 
the STRANGER give the purse. 


Now look, sir: is confidence in Heaven unre- 
warded ? 

Fra. I wish you joy! 
this ? 

Tob. Yes, your noble master. 
him! 

Fra. Just like him. He sent me with his book, 
that no one might be witness to his bounty. 

Tob. He would not even take my thanks. 
was gone before I could speak. 

Fra. Just his way. 

Tob. Now Ul go as quick as these old legs will 
bear me. What a delightful errand! I go to 
release my Robert! How the lad will rejoice! 
There is a girl, too, in the village, that will rejoice 
with him. O Providence, how good art thou! 

[Hatt w. 


My master gave you 


Heaven reward 


He 


Enter SUSAN, R., meeting GEORGE, L. 


Susan. Why, George! Harry! WI 
you been loitering? Put down these things. Mrs. 


| Haller has been calling for you this half hour. 


Tob. Why not, while the world holds anything 
that’s dear tome? Have not I a son? | 


Geo. Well, here I am, then. What does she 


want with me? 


My benefactress once came to my hut herself, | 


[FRANCIS goes into the lodge with book.) | 
How much has this Mrs. Haller given you? | 


sig 
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Susan. That she will tell you herself. Here, 
| she comes. 


Enter Mrs. 


HALLER, with a letter. HANNAH | 
JSollowing, RB. 
Mrs. H. Very well; if those things are done, | 
| let the drawing-room be made ready immediately. | 
| [Exeunt Marps, R.] And, George, run imme- 
diately into the park and tell Mr. Solomon I wish | 
to speak with him. [Exit GrorGu, L.] I cannot 
understand this. I do not learn whether their 
coming to this place be but the whim of the 
moment, or a plan for alonger stay! If the latter, 
farewell, solitude! Farewell, study !—farewell }__| 
Yes, I must make room for gaiety and mere | 
frivolity. Yet could I willingly submit to all: 
but should the Countess give me new proofs of her 
attachment, perhaps of her respect, oh, how will 
my conscience upbraid me! Or if this seat be. 
visited by company, and chance should conduct 
hither any of my former acquaintance—alas! 
alas! how wretched is the being who fears the 
sight of any one fellow-creature! But, oh! supe-_ 
_yvior misery! to dread still more the presence of a | 
former friend! [PETER knocks, L.] Who’s there? 


Enter PETER, L. 


Pet. Nobody. It’s only me. 

Mrs. H. So soon returned? 

Pet. Sharp lad, aiv’t I! On the road I’ve had 
a bit of talk too, and— 

Mrs. H. But you have observed my directions? 

Pet. Oh, yes, yes:—I told old Tobias as how he 
would never know, as long as he lived, that the 
money came from you. 

Mr;. H. You found him quite recovered, I) 
| hop ? c 

Pet. Ay, sure did I. 
for the first time. 

Mrs. H. J rejoice to hear it. 

Pet. He said that he was obliged to you for all; 
| and before dinner would crawl up to thank you. 

Mrs. H. Good Peter, do me another service. 

Pet. Ay, a hundred, if yowll only let me have 
a good long stare at you. 

Mrs. H. With all my heart! Observe when old 
Tobias comes, send him away. Tell him I am 
busy, or asleep, or unwell, or what you please. 

Pet. I will, I will. 

Sol. [eithout.] There, there, go to the post- 
office. 

Mrs. H. Oh! here comes Mr. Solomon. 

Pet. What! Father? Ay,sothereis. Father’s 
a main clever man: he knows what’s going on all, 
over the world. 

Mrs. H. No wonder; for you know he receives. 
as many letters as a prime minister and all his’ 
secretaries. 


He’s coming out to-day, | 


Enter SOLOMON, L. PETER crosses behind, L. 


‘of time; and tell John to catch a brace or two of 


|to friz my Sunday wig. Mercy on us—tell—There 


Stranger? Who told him to live there? He must | 
‘turn out. 


Sol. Good morning, good morning to you, Mrs. 
Haller. It gives me infinite pleasure to see you 
look so charmingly well. You have had the good-. 
ness to send for your humble servant. Any news| 
from the great city? There are very weighty 
matters in agitation. I have had my letters, too. 

Mrs. H. [smiling.| I think, Mr. Solomon, you | 
must correspond with the four quarters of the. 
globe. | 

Sol. Beg pardon, not with the whole world, Mrs. | 
Haller; but [consequentially| to be sure I have 


i nae 


[Act I, Scene 2. 


| 
correspondents, on whom I can rely, in the chief 
cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

Mrs. H. And yet I have my doubts whether 
you know what is to happen this very day, at this 
very place. 

Sol. At this very place! Nothing material. We 
meant to have sown a little barley to-day, but 
the ground is too dry; and the sheep-shearing is 
not to be till to-morrow. 

Pet. No, nor the bull-baiting till— 

Sol. Hold your tongue, blockhead! 

our business. 

Pet. Blockhead! There again! Isuppose I’m. 
not to open my mouth. [Zo Mrs. H.] Good bye. 

[Hait R. 

Mrs. H. The Count will be here to-day. 

Sol. How! What! 

Mrs. H. With his lady, and his brother-in-law, 
Baron Steinfort. 

Sol. My letters say nothing of this. 
laughing at your humble servant. 

Mrs. H. You know, sir, ’m not much given to 
jesting. 

Sol. Peter! [crosses R.] Good lack-a-day ! 
His right honorable excellency the Count Win- 
tersen, and her honorable excellency the Count- 
ess Wintersen, and his honorable lordship Baron | 
Steinfort—and, Lord have mercy! nothing in 
proper order! Here, Peter! Peter! 


Enter PETER, R. 


Get about 


You are 


+ 


Pet. Well, now, what’s the matter again? 

Sol. Call all the house together, directly! Send 
to the gamekeeper: tell him to bring some veni- 
son. Tell Rebecca to uncase the furniture, and 
take the covering from the Venetian looking- 
glasses, that her right honorable ladyship the 
Countess may look at her gracious countenance ; 
and tell the cook to let me see him without loss | 


carp. And tell—and tell—and tell—tell Frederick 


—Go! [#wit PETER, R.}] Heavens and earth! 
So little of the new furnishing of this old castle is 
completed! Where are we to put his honorable 
lordship the Baron? 

Mrs. H. Let him have the little chamber at the 
head of the stairs; it is a neat room and com- 
mands a beautiful prospect. 

Sol. Very right, very right. [Crosses L.| But 
that room has always been occupied by the Count’s 
private secretary. Suppose—Hold, I haveit! You 
know the little lodge at the end of the park: we 
can. thrust the secretary in that. 

Mrs. H. You forget, Mr. Solomon; you told me 
that the Stranger lived there. 

Sol. Pshaw! What have we to do with the 


Mrs. H. That would be unjust; for you said 
that you let the dwelling to him, and by your own | 
account he pays well for it. 

Sol. He does, he does. But nobody knows 
who he is. The devil himself can’t make him out. 
To be sure, I lately received a letter from Spain, 
which informed me that a spy had taken up his 
abode in this country, and from the description— 

Mrs. H. A spy! Ridiculous! Everything I 
have heard bespeaks him to be a man who may 
be allowed to dwell anywhere. His life is solitude 
and silence. 
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Sol. So it is. 
Mrs. H. You tell me, too, he does much good. 
Sol. That he does. 


in his way. 
Sol. That he does not. 
Mrs. H. He troubles no one ? 
Sol. True, true! 
Mrs. H. Well, what do you want more? 
Sol. I want to know who he is. 


opportunity of pumping ; but if one meets ‘him 
in the lime walk, or by the river, it is nothing but 
“Good morrow ;” and off he marches. Once or 
twice I have contrived to edge in a word: ‘“ Fine 
day ”"—‘‘Yes” ‘Taking a little exercise, I per- 
ceive ?”—‘‘ Yes”—and off again like a shot. The 
devil take such close fellows, say I. 
master like man—not a syllable do I know of that 
mumps, his servant, except that his name is 
Francis. 

Mrs. H. You are putting yourself into a pas- 
sion, and quite forget who are expected. 

Sol. So I do—mercy on us! There now, you 
see what misfortunes arise from not knowing 
people. 

Mrs. H. ’Tis near twelve o’clock! If his lord- 
ship has stolen an hour from his usual sleep, the 
family must soon be here. 
will attend to yours, Mr. Solomon. [Hait R. 

Sol. Yes, PU look after my duty, never fear. 
There goes another of the same class. Nobody 
knows who she is, again. However, thus much I 
do know of her, that her right honorable lady- 
ship the Countess, all at once, popped her into 
the house, like a blot of ink upon a sheet of paper; 
but why, wherefore, or for what reason, not a soul 
can tell. ‘She is to manage the family within 
doors.” She to manage! Fire and faggots! 
Haven’t [managed everything, within and without, 
most reputably, these twenty years? I must own 
I grow a little old, and she does take a deal of 
pains; but all this she learned of me. When she 
first came here—mercy on us! she didn’t know 
that linen was made of flax! But what was to be 
expected from one who has no foreign correspond- 
ence ? [Lait L. 


NAGA Bord Re 


ScrenE I.—A Drawing-Room in the Castle, with 
sofa and chairs. 


Enter SOLOMON, L. Rural music L. without. 


Pet. (without, L.] Stop; not yet, not yet; but 
make way there, make way, my good friends, 
tenants and villagers. John, George, Frederick ! 
Good friends, make way. 

Sol. It is not the Count; it is only Baron Stein- 
fort. Stand back, I say; and stop the music! 


Enter BARON STEINFORT, L., ushered in by PETER, 
who mimics and apes his father. 


Ihave the honor to introduce to your lordship 
myself, Mr. Solomon, who blesses the hour in 
which fortune allows him to become acquainted 
with the Honorable Baron Steinfort [BARON 
passes SOLOMON and throws himself on the sofa], 
brother-in-law of his right honorable excellency 
Count Wintersen, my noble master. 


| 


Mrs. H. He hurts nothing: not even the worm 


If the man! 


would only converse a little, one might have an 


And, like) 


I go to my duty: you) 


5 


Pet. Bless our noble master ! 
[PETER is on R. Of sofa. 
Bar. Old and young, I see they’ll allow me no 


mon, I am a soldier. 
and require as few from others. 

Sol. I beg pardon, my lord. We do live in the 
country to be sure, but we are acquainted with 
| the reverence due to exalted personages. 

[ Sitting beside the BARON, L. 
We are acquainted with exalted per- 


Pet. Yes. 
| sonages. 

| Bar. What is to become of me ?—Well, well, I 
‘hope we shall become better acquainted. You 
must know, Mr. Solomon, I intend to assist, for a 
couple of months at least, in attacking the well- 
stocked cellars of Wintersen. 

| _Sol. Why not whole years, my lord? Inexpres- 
‘sible would be the satisfaction of your humble 
‘servant. And, though I say it, well-stocked in- 
deed are our cellars. I have, in every respect, 
here, managed matters in so frugal and provident 
away, that his right honorable excellency the 
|Count will be astonished. [BARON yawns.] Ex- 
|tremely sorry it is not in my power to entertain 
| your lordship. 

Pet. Extremely sorry. 

Sol. Where can Mrs. Haller have hid herself? 
Bar. Mrs. Haller! Who is she? 

| Sol. Why, who she is, I can’t exactly tell your 
| lordship. 

| Pet. No, nor I. 

| Sol. None of my correspondents give any ac- 
count of her. She is here in the capacity of a kind 
of a superior housekeeper. Methinks I hear her 
silver voice upon the stairs. [Crosses R., PETER 
crosses behind to L.] I will have the honor of send- 
ing her to your lordship in an instant. 

Bar. Ob! don’t trouble yourself. 

Sol. No trouble whatever! I remain at all 
times your honorable lordship’s most obedient, 
humble, and devoted servant. [ Hxit, bowing, R. 

Pet. Devoted servant. | Hxit, bowing, L. 

Bar. Now for a fresh plague. Now am I to be 
tormented by some chattering old ugly hag, till I 
‘am stunned with her noise and officious hospital- 
ity. Oh, patience! what a virtue art thou! 


Enter Mrs. HALLER, R., with a courtesy. BARON 
rises, and returns a bow in confusion. 


[Aside.] No, old she is not. [Casts another glance 
at her.| No, by Jove, nor ugly. 

Mrs. H. I rejoice, my lord, in thus becoming 
acquainted with the brother of my benefactress. 

Bar. Madame, that title shall be doubly valua- 
ble to me, since it gives me an introduction equal- 
'ly to be rejoiced at. 

Mrs. H. [without attending to the compliment.] 
This lovely weather, then, has enticed the Count 
from the city. 

Bar. Not exactly that. You know him. Sun- 
shine or clouds are to him alike, as long as eternal 
summer reigns in his own heart and family. 

Mrs. H. The Count possesses a most cheerful 
and amiable philosophy. Ever in the same happy 
humor; ever enjoying each minute of his life. 
‘But you must confess, my lord, that he is a favor- 
ite child of Fortune, and has much to be grateful 
to her for. Not merely because she has given him 
‘birth and riches, but for a native sweetness of 
temper never to be acquired; and a graceful sua- 


peace. [Aside.] Enough, enough, good Mr. Solo- | 
I pay but few compliments, | 
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thousand employments, a thousand amusements, 
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vity of manners, whose school must be the mind. | 
And, need I enumerate among Fortune’s favors, | 
the hand and affections of your accomplished sis- | 


| ter? | 


Bar. {more and more struck.] True, madame. | 
My good, easy brother, too, seems sensible of his: 
happiness, and is resolved to retain it. He has 
quitted the service, to live here. Iam yet afraid | 
he may soon grow weary of Wintersen and retire- 
ment. 

Mrs. H. J should trust not. They who bear a 
cheerful and unreproaching conscience into soli- 
tude, surely must increase the measure of their 
own enjoyments. They quit the poor, precarious, 
the dependent pleasures which they borrowed 
from the world, to draw a real bliss from that ex- | 
haustless source of true delight, the fountain of a 
pure, unsullied heart. 

Bar. Has retirement long possessed so lovely 
an advocate ? 

Mrs. H. J have lived here three years. 

Bar. And never felt a secret wish for the soci- 
ety you left, and must have adorned ? 

Mrs. H. Never. 

Bar. To feel thus, belongs either to a very rough | 
or a very polished soul. The first sight convinced 
me in which class I am to place you. 

Mrs. H. [with a sigh.| There may, perhaps, be 
a third class. 

Bar. Indeed, madame, I wish not to be thought 
forward; but women always seemed to me less cal- 
culated for retirement than men. We have a 


which you have not. 

Mrs. H. Dare I ask what they are? 

Bar. We ride, we hunt, we play, read, write. 

Mrs. H. The nobleenjoyments of the chase, and 
the still more noble enjoyments of play, I grant 
you. 

Bar. Nay, but dare I ask, what are your em- 
ployments for a day? 

Mrs. H. Oh, my lord! you cannot imagine how 
quickly time passes, when a certain uniformity 
guides the minutes of our life. How often do I ask, 
“Ts Saturday come again so soon?” Ona bright, 
cheerful morning, my books and breakfast are | 
carried out upon the grass-plot. Then is the 
sweet picture of reviving industry and eager in- 
nocence always new tome. The birds’ notes so 
often heard, still waken new ideas; the herds are 
led into the fields; the peasant bends his eye upon 
his plough. Everything lives and moves; and in 
every creature’s mind, it seems as it were morn- 
ing. Towards evening, I begin to roam abroad ; 
from the park into the meadows. And sometimes, 
returning, I pause to look at the village boys and 
girls as they play. Then do I bless their inno- 
cence, and pray to Heaven those laughing thought- 
less ‘hours could be their lot forever. 

Bar. This is excellent! But these are summer 
amusements. The winter! The winter! 

Mrs. H. Why forever picture winter like old 
age, torpid, tedious and uncheerful? Winter has | 
its own delights; this is the time to instruct and 
mend the mind by reading and reflection. At 
this season, too, I often take my harp, and amuse 
myself by playing or singing the little favorite airs | 
that remind me of the past, or solicit hope for the 
future. 

Bar. Happy indeed are they who can thus cre- | 
ate and vary their own pleasures and employments. 


| 


Enter Perer, L. Mrs. HALLER Crosses to PETER. 


Pet. Well, well—pray now—I was ordered—lI 
can keep him out no longer. ’Tisold Tobias; he 
will come in. 

Enter TOBIAS, L., forcing his way. Exit PETER, L. 

Tob. I must, good Heaven, I must ! 

Mrs. H. [confused.] I have no time at present. 
I—I—You see I am not alene. 

Tob. Oh! this good gentleman will forgive me. 

Bar. What do you want? 

Tob. To return thanks. Even charity is a bur- 
den if one may not be grateful for it. 

Mrs. H. To-morrow, good Tobias; to-morrow. 

Bar. Nay, no false delicacy, madame. Allow 
him to vent the feelings of his heart; and permit 


|me to witness a scene which convinces me, even 


more powerfully than your conversation, how no- 
bly you employ your time. Speak, old man. 

Tob. Oh, lady, that each word which drops from 
my lips might call down a blessing on your head! 
lay forsaken and dying in my hut; not even bread 
or hope remained. Oh! then you came in the 
form of an angel; brought medicines to me; and 
your sweet consoling voice did more than those. 
Tam recovered. To-day, for the first time, I have 
returned thanks in the presence of the sun; and 
now I come to you, noble lady. Let me drop my 
tears upon your charitable hand. For your sake, 
Heaven has blessed my latter days. The Stran- 
ger too, who lives near me, has given me a purse 
of gold to buy my son’s release. I am on my way 
to the city; I shall purchase my Robert’s release. 
Then I shall have an honest daughter-in-law. 
And you, if ever after that you pass our happy 


| cottage, oh! what must you feel when you say to 


yourself, ‘‘ This is my work !” 

Mrs. H. [in a tone of entreaty.| Enough, Tobi- 
as, enough ! 

Tob. 1 beg pardon! I cannot utter what is 
breathing in my breast. There is One who knows 
it. May His blessing and your own heart reward 
you! [xt Li. 

Mrs. H. [endeavoring to bring about a ccnver- 
sation.| I suppose, my lord, we may expect the 
Count and Countess evey moment now ? 

Bar. Not just yet, madame. He travels at his 
leisure. Jam selfish, perhaps, in not being anx- 
ious for his speed; the delay has procured me a 
delight which I never shall forget. 

Mrs. H. [smiling.| You satirize mankind, my 
lord. 

Bar. How so? 

Mrs. H. In supposing such scenes to be un- 
common. 

Bar. I confess I was little prepared for such an 
acquaintance as yourself; I am extremely sur- 
prised. When Solomon told me your name and 
situation, how could I suppose that— Pardon 
my curiosity—you have been or are married ? 

Mrs. H. [suddenly sinking from her cheerful 


|raillery into mournful gloom.| I have been mar-. 


ried, my lord. 

Bar. [whose inquiries evince curiosity, yet are 
restrained within the bounds of the nicest respect. | 
A widow, then? 

Mrs. H. I beseech you— ‘There are strings in 
the human heart, which, touched, will sometimes 
utter dreadful discord. I beseech you— 

Bar. T understand you. I see you know how to 


‘conceal everything except your perfections. 
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Act H, Scene 3.] 
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Mrs. H. My perfections, alas! [Rural music 
without, L.] But I hear the happy tenantry an- 
nounce the Count’s arrival. Your pardon, my 
lord, I must attend them. (Bante) 

Bar. Excellent creature! What is she, and 
what can be her history? I must seek my sister. 
instantly. How strong and how sudden is the in- | 
terest I feel for her! But it is a feeling I ought. 
to check. And yet, why so? Whatever are the 
emotions she has inspired, I am sure they arise, 
from the perfections of the mind, and never shall | 
be met by unworthiness in mine. PEt Ti be 


Scenz IL—The Lawn. Rural music w. 


Enter SoLOMON and PETER, L., ushering in the | 
Count, CHILD, COUNTESS WINTERSEN leading 
the CHILD; Mrs. HALLER, the BARON and SER- 
VANTS following. | 


Sol. Welcome, ten thousand welcomes, your 
excellencies ! 

Count. Well, here we are! Heaven bless our 
advance and retreat! Mrs. Haller, I bring you 
an invalid, who in future will swear to no flag but 
yours. 

Mrs. H. 
ness. 


Mine flies for retreat and rural happi- | 


Count. But not without retreating Graces, and 


retiring Cupids too. 

Countess. [who has in the meantime kindly em- 
braced Mrs. HALLER, and by her been welcomed 
to Wintersen.| My dear Count, you forget that T| 
am present. 


Count. Why, in the name of chivalry, how can 


I do less than your gallant brother, the Baron, 
who has been so kind as nearly to kill my four 
grays, in order to be here five minutes before me? 

Bar. If I had known all the charms of this 
place, you should have said so with justice. 

Countess. Don’t you think William much 
erown? [Puts WILLIAM over to MRS. HALLER. 

Mrs. H. The sweet boy! [Stoops to kiss him, | 
and deep melancholy overshadows her countenance. 
- Retires with the CHILD a little L. 

Count. Well, Solomon, you’ve provided a good 
dinner ? 

Sol. As good as haste would allow, please your 
right honorable excellency ! 

Pet. Yes, as good as— [CouNT retires a little 
R., with SOLOMON and PETER. 

Bar. Tell me, I conjure you, sister, what jewel 
you have thus buried in the country ? 

Countess. Ha! ha! What, brother, you caught 
at last ? 

Bar. Answer me. 

Countess. Well, her name is Mrs. Haller. 

Bar. That I know; but— 

Countess. But!—but I know no more myself. 

Bar. Jesting apart, I wish to know. 

Countess. And, jesting apart, I wish you would | 
not plague me. I have at least a hundred thou- | 
sand important things to do. Heavens ! the vicar 
may come to pay his respects to me before I have 
been at my toilet; of course I must consult my | 
looking-glass on the occasion. Come, William, 
[crossing R.] will you help to dress me, or stay 
with your father ? 

Count. We'll take care of him. 


THE STRANGER. 


should be but bad company. I— [| Hait R. 

Count. [SoLomMoNn and PETER advance, bowing, 
R.] Well, Solomon, you are as great a fool as 
ever, I see. 

Sol. Ha! ha! At your right honorable excellen- 
cy’s service. 

Count. [points to PerER.] Who is that ape at 
your elbow ?— 

Sol. Ape! Oh! that is—with respect to your 
excellency be it spoken—the son of my body ; by 
name, Peter. [PETER bows. 

Count. So, so! Well, how goes all on? 

Sol. Well and good; well and good. Your ex- 
cellency will see how I have improved the park. 
Youll not know it again. A hermitage here; 
serpentine walks there; an obelisk; a ruin; and 
all so sparingly, all done with the most economi- 
cal economy. 

Count. Well, ’ll have a peep at your obelisk 
and ruins while they prepare for dinner. 
| §ol. [have already ordered it, and will have 
the honor of attending your right honorable ex- 
cellency. 

Count. Come, lead the way. [SOLOMON crosses 
\L.] Peter, attend your young master to the house 
gives the CHILD over to PETER, R.]; we must not 
tire him. [Haeunt, L. u. E., conducted by SOLO- 
MON; GEORGE and Harry follow. 

Pet. We'll go round this way, your little excel- 
lency, and then we shall see the bridge as we go 
by; and the new boat, with all the fine ribbons 
and streamers. This way, your little excellency. 

[ Exit, leading the CHILD, R. U. E. 
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Countess. Come, Mrs. Haller. It 
[ Mrs. HALLER crosses to the COUNTESS. |f 

[Havit with Mrs. HALLER, SUSAN and HANNAH 

Jollowing, B. 

Bar. [aside, and going.| 1 am in a very singular 

humor. [ Crosses R. i 
Count. Whither so fast, good brother? 

Bar. To my apartment; I have letters to—I— it 
Count. Pshaw! Stay. Let us take a turn in ¢ 
the park together. bs 
Bar. Excuse me, Iam not perfectly well. I ; 


eal 


Scene ITI.—The Ante-chamber. 


Enter Mrs. HALLER, R. 


Mrs. H. What has thus alarmed and subdued 
me; my tears flow; my heart bleeds. Already 
had I apparently overcome my chagrin; already 
had I at least assumed that easy gaiety once so 
natural to me, when the sight of this child in an 
instant overpowered me. When the Countess 
called him William—Oh! she knew not that she 
plunged a poignard in my heart. T have a William 
too, who must be as tall as this, if he be still 
alive. Ah! yes, if he be still alive. His little 
sister, too! Why, fancy, dost thou rack me thus? 
Why dost thou image my poor children, fainting 
in sickness, and crying to their mother—to the 
mother who has abandoned them? [ Weeps.] 
What a wretched outcast am I! And that just 
to-day I shouldbe doomed to feel these horrible 
emotions! Just to-day, when disguise was so ne- 
cessary- 

Enter CHARLOTTE, R. 


Char. [entering.| Very pretty, very pretty in- 


[ Goes to the CHILD, C. 


deed ! 
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Better send me to the garret at once. | 
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8 THE STRANGER. 


[Act II, Scene 3. 


| into it again, and the sooner the better. 


Your servant, Mrs. Haller. I beg, madame, I may 
have a room fit for a respectable person. 

Mrs. H. The chamber into which you have 
been shown, is, I think, a very neat one. 

Char. A very neat one, is it? Up the back 
stairs, and over the laundry! I should never be) 
able to close my eyes. 

Mrs. H. [very mildly. I slept there a whole year. 

Char. Did you? Then I advise you to remove 
Td have | 
you to know, madame, there is a material differ- | 


_ ence between certain persons and certain persons. | 


Much depends upon the manner in which one has | 
been educated. I think, madame, it would only | 
be proper if you resigned your room to me. 

Mrs. H. If the Countess desires it, certainly. 

Char. The Countess! Very pretty, indeed !| 
Would you have me think of plaguing her ladyship 
with such trifles? I shall order my trunk to be 
carried wherever I please. 

Mrs. H. Certainly; only not into my chamber. 

Char. Provoking creature! but how could I 
expect to find breeding among creatures born of 
one knows not whom, and coming one knows not 
whence? 

Mrs. H. The remark is very just. 


Hinter PETER, in haste, L. 


Pet. Ohtud! Ohlud! Ohlud! Oh lud! 

Mrs. H. What’s the matter ? 

Pet. The young Count has fallen into the river ! 
His little excellency is drowned ! 

Mrs. H. Who? What? 

Pet. His honor, my young master! 

Mrs. H. Drowned ? 

Pei. Yes. 

Mrs. H. Dead? 

Pet. No; he’s not dead. 

Mrs. H. Well, well, then softly ; you will alarm 
the Countess. 

Pet. Ohlud! Ohlud! 


inter the BARON, R. 


Bar. What is the matter? Why all this noise? | 

Pet. Noise? Why— 

Mrs. H. Be not alarmed, my lord. Whatever 
may have happened, the dear child is now at least | 
safe. You said so, I think, master Peter? 

Pet. Why, to be sure, his little excellency is not. 
hurt; but he’s very wet, though: and the Count. 
is taking him by the garden door to the house. 

Bar. Right, that the Countess may not be 
alarmed. But how could it happen? Pray tell 
us, young man. 

Pet. What, from beginning to end ? 

[Crossing to BARON. 

Mrs. H. Never mind particulars. You attended 
the dear child ? 

Pet. True. 

Mrs. H. Into the Park? 

Pet. True. 

Mrs. H. And then you went to the river ? 

Pet. True. Why, rabbit it, I believe you're a/ 
witch! 

Mrs. H. Well, and what happened further ? 

Pet. Why, you see, his dear litile excellency | 
would see the bridge that father built out of the. 
old summer-house; and the streamers, and the 
boat, and all that. I only turned my head round. 
for a moment, to look after a magpie—Crush ! 
Down went the bridge with his little excellency ;_ 


and oh, how I was scared to see him carried down 
the river! 

Bar. And you drew him out again directly ? 

Pet. No, I didn’t. 

Mrs. H. No; your father did? 

Pet. No, he didn’t. 

Mrs. H. Why, you did not leave him in the 
water ? 

Pet. Yes, we did! But we bawled as loud as 
we could. You might have heard us down to the 
village. 

Mrs. H. Ay—and so the people came immedi- 
ately to his assistance ? 

Pet. No, they didn’t; but the Stranger came, 
that lives yonder, close to old Toby, and never 
speaks a syllable. Odsbodkins! What a devil of 
a fellow it is! With a single spring bounce he 
slaps into the torrent; sails and dives about 
and about like a duck; gets hold of the little 
angel’s hair, and, Heaven bless him! pulls him 
safe and sound to dry land again. Ha! ha! ha! 

Bar. Is the Stranger with them? 

Pet. Oh, lud! no. He ran away. His excellency 
wanted to thank him, and all that; but he was 
off; vanished like a ghost. [ Crosses to R. 


Enter SOLOMON, L. 


Sol. Oh! thou careless varlet! I disown you! 
What an accident might have happened! And 
how you have terrified his excellency! [Crosses 
to Mrs. HALLER.] But I beg pardon [bows], 
his right honorable excellency, the Count, re- 
quests your— 

Bar. We come. 

[ Crosses, and exit with MRS. HALLER, L. 

Char. [advances, R.] Ha! ha! ha! Why, Mr. 
Solomon, you seem to have a hopeful pupil. 

Sol. Ha! Sirrah! 

Char. But, Mr. Solomon, why were you not 
nimble enough to have saved his young lordship ? 

Sol. Not in time, my sweet Miss. Besides, 
mercy on us! I should have sunk like a lump of 
lead; and I happened to have a letter of conse- 
quence in my pocket, which would have been 
made totally illegible, a letter from Constantinople, 
written by Chevalier— What’s hisname? [Draws 
a letter from his pocket, and puttting it up again 
directly, drops it. PETER takes it up slily and 
unobserved.| It contains momentous matter, I 
assure you. ‘The world will be astonished when 
it comes to light; and not a soul will suppose that 
old Solomon had a finger in the pie. 

Char. No, that I believe. 

Sol. But I must go and see to the cellar. Miss, 
your most obedient servant. Oh, sirrah, oh! 

[Hatt L. 

Char. [with pride.| Your servant, Mr. Solomon. 

Pet. Here’s the letter from Constantinople. I 
wonder what it can be about. Now for it. 

[ Opens tt. 

Char. Aye, let’s have it. 

Pet. [reads.] “Tf so be you say so, I'l never 
work for you, never no more. Considering as how 
your Sunday waistcoat has been turned three times 
tt doesn’t look amiss, and I’ve charged as little as 
any tailor of ’em all. You say I must pay for the 
buckram ; but I say, PU be damw’d if I do. Sono 
more from your loving nephew, ’ 

TIMOTHY TWIsT.” 
From Constantinople! Why, Cousin Tim writ it. 
Char. Cousin Tim! Who is he? 
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Act IL, Scene 1.) 


| Hait L. 
Pet. [mimicking.| “‘My father wasa_ state 
coachman, and wore his highness’s livery.” Well, 
and Cousin Tim could have made his highness’s 
livery, if you go to that. State coachman, indeed! 
[Lait w. 


PRGA RE ACRE, 


ScENE I.—The skirts of the Park and Lodge, &c., 
as before. The STRANGER is discovered on a 
seat, reading. 


Enter FRANCIS, from the Lodge. 


Fra. Sir, sir, dinner is ready. [Comes forward tL. 

Stra. I want no dinner. 

Fra. Vve got something good. 

Stra. Kat it yourself. 43 

Fra. You are not hungry ? 

Stra. No. [ Rises. 

Fra. Nort. The heat does take away all 
appetite. 


Yes. 

Vl put it by; perhaps at night— 
Perhaps. 

Dear sir, dare I speak ? 

Speak. 

You have done a noble action. 

What ? 

You have saved a fellow creature’s life. 
Peace. 

Do you know who he was? 

No. 

The only son of Count Wintersen. 
Immaterial. 

A gentleman, by report, worthy and be- 


Stra. 

Fra. 

Stra. 

Fra. 

Stra. 

Fra. 

Stra. 

Fra. 

Stra. 

Fra. 

Stra. 

Fra. 

Stra. 

Fra. 
nevolent as yourself. 

Stra. [angry.] Silence! 

Fra. AsI look to Heaven for mercy, I speak 
from my heart. When I observe how you are 
doing good around you, how you are making 
every individual’s wants your own, and are yet 
yourself unhappy, alas! my heart bleeds for you. 

Stra. I thank you, Francis. [Crosses L.] I 
can only thank you. Yet share this consolation 
with me; my sufferings are unmerited. [Crosses R. 

Fra. My poor master! 

Stra. Have you forgotten what the old man said 
this morning? ‘There is another and a better 
world!” Oh, ’tis true. Then let us hope with 
fervency, and yet endure with patience! [CHAR- 
LOTTE sings without.| What’s here ? 


Dare you flatter me? 


Enter CHARLOTTE [singing], from the Park) 
ate, L. U. E. 


Char. I presume, sir, you are the strange gen- 
tleman that drew my young master out of the wa- 
ter? [The STRANGER reads.] Or [to FRANCIS] 
are you he? [FRANCIS makes a wry face.] Are 
the creatures both dumb? [Looks at them by 
twrns.| Surely, old Solomon has fixed two statues 
here, by way of ornament; for of any use there is 
nosign. [Approaches FRANCIS.] No, this is alive, 
and breathes; yes, and moves its eyes. [Bawls in 
his ear.| Good friend! 

Fra. Ym not deaf. 
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Fra. That honest, silent gentleman is my master. 
Char. 'The same that drew the young Count 
out of the water ? 
| Fra. The same. 


respectful compliments, and request the honor of 


your company at a family supper this evening. 
Stra. I shall not come. 


answer as this. 


The Count is overpowered with 
gratitude. 


You saved his son’s life. 

Stra. 1 did it willingly. 

Char. And won’t accept of ‘I thank you,” in 
return ? 

Stra. No. 

Char. You really are cruel, sir, I must tell you. 
There are three of us ladies at the castle, and we 
are all dying with curiosity to know who you are. 
|[Hait STRANGER, R.| The master is crabbed 
/enough, however. Let me try what I can make of 
the man. Pray, sir— [FRANCIS crosses R.] The 
/ beginning promises little enough. Friend, why 
won't you look at me? 

Fra. 1 like to look at green trees better than 
green eyes. 

Char. Green eyes, you monster! Who told you 
that my eyes were green? Let me tell you, there 
have been sonnets made on my eyes before now. 
Green eyes! 

Fra. Glad to hear it. 

Char. To the point, then, at once. 

your master? 
| Fra. A man. 


| 


Char. surmised as much. But what’s his name? 
Fra. The same as his father’s. 

Char. Not unlikely; and his father was— 

| Era. Married. 

| Char. To whom? 

| Fra. To a woman. 

Char. [enraged.| Vll tell you what; who your 
master is, I see I shall not learn, and I don’t care; 
but I know what you are. 

Fra. Well, what am I? 

Char. A bear! 

Fra. Thank you. Now to see how habit and 
‘example corrupt one’s manners. I am naturally 
| the civilest spoken fellow in the world to the pretty 
_prattling rogues; yet, following my master’s hu- 
mor, I’ve rudely driven this wench away. I must 
have a peep at her, though. 

[Looking towards the Park gate. 


[Haxit at gate. 


Enter STRANGER, R. 


Is that woman gone? 
Yes. 
Francis! 


Stra 
Fra 
Stra 
Fra 
Stra 
Fra 
Stra 
Fra. 


Sir. 
We must be gone too. 
But whither ? 
I don’t care. 
Vl attend you. 

Stra. To anyplace? 

Fra. To death. 

Stra. Heaven grant it—to me, at least! There 
is peace. 

Fra. Peace is everywhere. Let the storm rage 
without if the heart be but at rest. Yet I think we 
are very well where we are; the situation is in- 
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Char. {to the STRANGER.] Sir, my master and | 
‘mistress, the Count and Countess, present their | 


Char. But yowll scarce send such an uncivil 
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THE STRANGER. 


{Act IL, Scene 1. 


| 
viting ; and nature lavish of her beauties, and of | 
her bounties too. 

Stra. But I am not a wild beast to be stared at, | 
and sent for as a show. Is it fit I should be? 

Fra. Another of your interpretations! That a 
man, the life of whose only son you have saved, | 
should invite you to his house, seems to me not_ 
very unnatural. 

Stra. I will not be invited to any house. be Hl 

Fra. For once, methinks, you might submit ;_ 
yowll not be asked a second time. [Halfaside. | 

Stra. Proud wretches! They believe the most 
essential service is requited, if one may but have 
the honor of sitting at their table. Let us begone. | 

[Crosses L. | 

Fra. Yet hold, sir! This bustle will soon be) 
over. Used to the town, the Count and his party 
will soon be tired of simple nature, and you will 
again be freed from observation. ; 

Stra. Not from yours. 

Fra. This is too much. Do I deserve your 
doubts ? 

Stra. Am I in the wrong ? | 

Fra. You are, indeed ! 

Stra. Francis, my servant, you are my only| 
friend. 

Fra. That title makes amends for all. 

Stra. But look! look, Francis! ‘There are uni- 
forms and gay dresses in the walk again. No, I 
must be gone. Here I'll stay no longer. [Crosses R. 

Fra. Well, then, Vl tie up my bundle. 

Stra. The sooner the better! They come this | 
way. Now must I shut myself in my hovel, and | 
lose this fine breeze. Nay, if they be your high- 
bred class of all, they may have impudence enough | 
to walk into my chamber. Francis, I shall lock | 
the door. [Goes into the Lodge, locks the door, and 
is fastening the shutters. 

Fra. And Vl be your sentinel. 

Stra. Very well. [ Closes the shutters. 

Fra. Now, should these people be as inquisitive 
as their maid, I must summon my whole stock of 
impertinence. But their questions and my an- 
swers need little study. They can learn nothing 
of the Stranger from me; for the best of all pos- 
sible reasons—I know nothing of him myself. | 


Finter BARON and COUNTESS, from gates. 


Countess. [comes down c.] There is a strange 
face. The servant, probably. 

Bar. [u.] Friend, can we speak to your master? | 

Fra. [R.] No. | 

Bar. Only for a few minutes. 

Fra. He has locked himself in his room. | 

Countess. Tell him a lady waits for him. 

Fra. Then he’s sure not to come. 

Countess. Does he hate our sex ? 

Fra. He hates the whole human race, but wo- 
men particularly. 

Countess. And why ? 

I’ra. He may have been deceived. 

Countess. This is not very courteous. 

Fra. My master is not over-courteous; but, 
when he sees a chance of saving a fellow-crea- | 
ture’s life, he’ll attempt it at the hazard of his own. 

Bar. You are right. Now hear the reason of) 
our visit. The wife and brother-in-law of the! 
man whose child your master has saved, wish to | 
acknowledge their obligations to him. 

Fra. That he dislikes. He only wishes to live | 
unnoticed. 


| Who is she? 


‘enough to make me realize my project. 


Countess. He appears to be unfortunate. 

Fra. Appears! 

Countess. An affair of honor, perhaps, or some 
unhappy attachment may have— 

Fra. It may. 

Countess. Be this as it may, I wish to know 
who he is. 

Fra. So do I. 

Countess. What! Don’t you know him yourself? 

Fra. Oh! I know him well enough. I mean 
his real self—his heart—his soul—his worth-—his 
honor! Perhaps you think one knows a man, 
when one is acquainted with his name and person? 

Countess. "Tis well said, friend; you please me 
much. And now I should like to know you. 
Who are you? 

Fra. Your humble servant. 


[Exit R. 
Countess. This is affectation! 


A desire to ap- 


‘pear singular! Every one wishes to make himself 


distinguished. One sails round the world—ano- 
ther creeps into a hovel. 

Bar. And the man apes his master ! 

Countess. Come, brother, let us seek the Count. 
He and Mrs. Haller turned into the lawn. [ Going. 

Bar. Stay. First, a word or two, sister. I am 
in love. 

Countess. For the hundredth time. 

Bar. For the first time in my life. 

Countess. I wish you joy. 

Bar. Till now, you have evaded my inquiries. 
I beseech you, sister, be serious. 
There is a time for all things. 

Countess. Well, if Iam to be serious, I obey. 
I do not know who Mrs. Haller is, as I have al- 
ready told you; but what I do know of her, shall 
not be concealed from you. It may now be three 
years ago, when, one evening, about twilight, a 
lady was announced, who wished to speak with 
me in private. Mrs. Haller appeared, with all 
that grace and modesty which have enchanted 
you. Her features, at that moment, bore keener 
marks of the sorrow and confusion which have 
since settled into gentle melancholy. She threw 
herself at my feet, and besought me to save a 
wretch who was on the brink of despair. She 
told me she had heard much of my benevolence, 
and offered herself as a servant to attend me. I 
endeavored to dive into the cause of her sufferings, 
but in vain. She concealed her secret; yet open- 
ing to me more and more each day a heart, chosen 
by virtue as her temple, and an understanding im- 
proved by the most refined attainments. She no 
longer remained my servant, but became my 
friend, and, by her own desire, has ever since re- 
sided here. [Cowrtesying.] Brother, I have done. 

Bar. Too little to satisfy my curiosity; yet 
Sister, 
lend me your aid—I would marry her. 

Countess. You! 

Bar. I. 

Countess. Baron Steinfort ! 

Bar. For shame !—if I understand you. 

Countess. Not so harsh, and not so hasty! 
Those great sentiments of contempt of inequality 
in rank are very fine in a romance; but we hap- 
pen not to be inhabitants of an ideal world. How 


could you introduce her to the circle we live in? 
You surely would not attempt to present her to— | 
Bar. Object as you will—my answer is—T love. | 


Sister, you see a man before you, who— 
Countess. Who wants a wife. 
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Act IT, Scene 2.] 


THE STRANGER. 


Bar. No; who has deliberately poised advan-. 
tage against disadvantage; domestic ease and 
comfort against the false gaieties of fashion. Ican 
withdraw into the country. I need no honors to 
mmake my tenants happy ; and my heart will teach | 
me to make their happiness my own. With such 
a wife as this, children who resemble her, and 
fortune enough to spread comfort around me, 
what would the soul of man have more? 

Countess. This is all vastly fine. I admire your 
plan; only you seem to have forgotten one trifling 
circumstance. 

Bar. And that is— | 

Countess. Whether Mrs. Haller will have you or 
not. 

Bar. There, sister, I just want your assistance. 
Good Henrietta. 

Countess. Well, here’s my hand. Tl do all I 
can for you. St!—We had near been overheard. 
They are coming. Be patient and obedient. 


Enter at the Gates, Count, and Mrs. HALLER 
leaning on his arm, u. They advance, c. 


Count. Upon my word, Mrs. Haller, you are a 
nimble walker; I should be sorry to run a race 
with you. 

Mrs. H. Custom, my lord. You need only take 
the same walk every day for a month. 

Count. Yes; if I wanted to resemble my gray- 
hounds. Well, what says the Stranger ? 

Countess. He gave Charlotte a flat refusal; and 
you see his door, and even his shutters, are closed 
against us. 

Count. What an unaccountable being! 
won't do. I must show my gratitude one way or 
other. [Crosses to STEINFORT.] Steinfort, we 
will take the ladies home, and then you shall try 
once again to see him. You can talk to these 
oddities better than I can. 

Bar. If you wish it, with all my heart. 

Count. Thank you, thank you. Come, ladies; 
come, Mrs. Haller. [Hxewnt COUNTESS and MRS. 
H., Count and BARON, through gates. 


But it 


ScENE II.—A Chamber in the Castle. 
Enter Counrsss and Mrs. HALLER, R. 


Countess. Well, Mrs. Haller, how do you like 
the man that just now left us ? 

Mrs. H. Who do you mean, madame? 

Countess. My brother. 

Mrs. H. He deserves to be your brother. 

Countess. [courtesying.] Your most obedient! 
That shall be written in my pocket-book. 

Mrs. H. Without dattery, then, madame, he 
appears to be most amiable. 

Countess. Good. And a handsome man? 

Mrs. H. (with indifference.| Oh, yes. 

Countess. “Oh, yes!” It sounded almost like 
“Oh, no!” But I must tell you that he looks 
upon you to be a handsome woman. [Mrs. HAtL- 
LER smiles.| You make no reply to this? 

Mrs. H. What shall I reply? Derision never 
fell from your lips; and I am little calculated to 
support it. 


from a noble soul. 


ever hold as pure a heart as now these eyes bear | 


|a wretch ! 


|did you never hear—oh! how shocking is it to 


where your penitence may lament your loss. Your | 


‘reproaches me so bitterly as when I catch my 


Countess. As little as you are calculated to be 
the cause of it. No;-I was in earnest. Now? 
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Mrs. H. You confuse me! But why should I 
play the prude? I will own there was a time | 
when I thought myself handsome. ’Tis past. | 
Alas! The enchanting beauties of a female coun- 
tenance arise from peace of mind—the look which 
captivates an honorable man must be reflected 


Countess. Then Heaven grant my bosom may | 


witness lives in yours. 


Mrs. H. [with sudden wildness.] Oh! Heaven 
forbid ! 

Countess. [astonished.| How! 

Mrs. H. [checking her tears.) Spareme! I am 


The sutferings of three years can give 
me no claim to your friendship—no, not even to 
your compassion. Oh! Spareme!  [Going. 

Countess. Stay, Mrs. Haller. For the first time 
I beg your confidence. My brother loves you. 

Mrs. H. [starting and gazing full in the face of 
the COUNTESS.] For mirth, too much—for ear- 
nest, too mournful ! i 

Countess. I revere that modest blush. Discover 
to me who you are. Yourisk nothing. Pour all 
your griefs into a sister’s bosom. Am [not kind? 
And can I not be silent ? 

Mrs. H. Alas! But a frank reliance on a gen- 
erous mind is the greatest sacrifice to be offered by 
true repentance. This sacrifice I will offer. 
[| Hesitating.]| Did you never hear—pardon me— 


unmask a deception which alone has recom- 
mended me to your regard! But it must be so. 
Madame—fie, Adelaide! Does pride become you? 
Did you ever hear of the Countess Waldbourg ? 

Countess. I think I did hear, at the neighbor- 
ing court, of sucha creature. She plunged an 
honorable husband into misery. She ran away 
with a villain. 

Mrs. H. She did indeed. [Falls at the feet of 
the COUNTESS.] Do not cast me from you. 

Countess. For Heaven’s sake! You are— 

Mrs. H. I am that wretch! 

Countess. [turning from her with horror.| Ha! 
Begone! [Going, but her heart draws her back.] 
Yet, she is unfortunate: she is unfriended! Her 
image is repentance—her life the proof. Be still 
awhile, remorseless prejudice, and let the genuine 
feelings of my soul avow—they do not truly honor 
virtue, who can insult the erring heart that would 
return to her sanctuary. [Looking with sorrow 
on her.| Rise, I beseech you, rise! My husband 
and my brother may surprise us. I promise to be 
silent. [Raising her. 


Mrs. H. Yes, you will be silent—but oh! con- 
science! conscience! thou never wilt be silent. 
[Clasping her hands.] Do not cast me from you. | 

Countess. Never! Your lonely life, your silent | 
anguish and contrition may at length atone your 
crime. And never shall you want an asylum, 


fault was youth and inexperience! your heart | 
never was, never could be concerned in it. 
Mrs. H. Oh! spare me! My conscience never 


base thoughts in search of an excuse! No, nothing 
can palliate my guilt; and the only just consola- 
tion left me is to acquit the man I wronged, and 


|own I erred without a cause of fair complaint. 


Countess. And this is the mark of true repent- 
ance. Alas! my friend, when superior sense, 
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recommended, too, by superior charms of person, 


 assail a young though wedded— 


Mrs. H. Ah! not even that mean excuse is left 
me. Inall that merits admiration, respect, and 
love, he was far, far beneath my husband. But 
to attempt to account for my strange infatuation 
—TI cannot bear it. 
ner grew colder to me. ’Tis true, I knew that his 
expenses, and his confidence in deceitful friends, 


had embarrassed his means, and clouded his, 


spirits; yet I thought he denied me pleasures and 
amusements still within our reach. My vanity 
was mortified! My confidence not courted. The 


serpent tongue of my seducer promised everything. | 
But never could such arguments avail, till, 
assisted by forged letters, and the treachery of a_ 
servant whom I most confided in, he fixed my 


belief that my lord was false, and that all the 
coldness I complained of was disgust to me, and 


love for another—all his home retrenchments but 


the means of satisfying a rival’s luxury. Mad- 
dened with this conviction (conviction it was, for 
artifice was most ingenious in its proof), I left my 
children—father—husband, to follow—a villain. 

Countess. But with such a heart, my friend 
could not remain long in her delusion. 


Mrs. H. Long enough to make a sufficient pen- | 


itence impossible. Oh! what were my sensations 
when the mist dispersed before my eyes! I call- 
ed for my husband, but in vain! I listened for 
the prattle of my children, but in vain! 


Countess. [embracing her.] Here, here, on this | 


bosom only shall your future tears be shed; and 
may L dear sufferer, make you again familiar with 
hope! 

Mrs. H. Oh! impossible! 

Countess. Have you never heard of your chil- 
dren ? 

Mrs. H. Never! 

Countess. We must endeavor to gain some ac- 
count of them. We must— Hold! 
and my brother! Oh! my poor brother! I had 
quite forgotten him. Quick! dear Mrs. Haller, 
wipe your eyes. Let us meet them. 

Mrs. H. Madame, Vl follow. Allow me a mo- 
ment to compose myself. [Hxit COUNTESS, R.] I 
pause!—Oh, yes—to compose myself! [Troni- 


cally.| She little thinks it is but to gam one soli- | 


tary moment to vent my soul’s remorse. Once 
the purpose of my unsettled mind was self-destruc- 
tion! Heaven knows how I have sued for hope 
and resignation! I did trust my prayers were 
heard! Oh! spare me further trial! I feel—I feel 
my heart and brain can bear no more! [zit R. 


sic OM ares Mehl 


ScENE I.—The skirts of the Park, Lodge, é&c., as 
before. A table spread with fruits, de. 


FRANCIS discovered placing the supper. 


Fra. I know he loves to have his early supper. 


in the fresh air; and, while he sups, not that I 


little Savoyards’ pretty voices. Ihave heard him 
speak as if he had loved music. [Music without, 
L.| Oh, here they are. 


I thought my husband’s man- | 


My husband | 


| mad ! 
Iman is gone. 
DINE, singing. FRANCIS sits and eats.] I was in 


+ * 


{Act LV, Scene 1. 


‘Enter, L., ANNETTE and CLAUDINE, playing on 
their guitars. 


To welcome mirth and harmless glee, 
We rambling minstrels, blithe and free, 
With song the laughing hours beguile, 
And wear a never-fading smile : 
Where’er we roam 
We find a home, 
And greeting, to reward our toil. 


Ann. 


Clau. Novanxious griefs disturb our rest, 

' Nor busy cares annoy our breast ; 
Fearless we sink in soft repose, 
While night her sable mantle throws. 

With grateful lay, 
Hail, rising day, 
That rosy health and peace bestows ! 


During the duet the STRANGER looks from the 
Lodge window, and at the conclusion, comes out. 


Stra. [R.] What mummery is this? 
Fra. [R. c.] I hoped it might amuse you, sir. 
_ Stra. Amuse me—fool! 
| Fra. Well, then I wished to amuse myself a 
little. I don’t think my recreations are so very 
/numerous. 
| Stra. That’s true, my poor fellow; indeed they 
are not. Let them goon. [’l listen. 

[Retires and sits down, R. 
| Fra. But to please you, my poor master, I fear 
‘it must be a sadder strain. Annette, have you 
none but these cheerful songs ? 
| Ann. Oh, plenty. If you are dolefully given, 
we can be as sad as night. I'll sing you an air 
'Mrs. Haller taught me the first year she came to 
| the castle. 
Fra. Mrs. Haller! 


Ann. 


I should like to hear that. 


I have a silent sorrow here. 
A grief I'll ne’er impart ; 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart. 

Vhis cherish’d woe, this loved despair, 
My lot forever be, 

So, my soul’s lord, the pangs I bear 
Be never known by thee! 


And when pale characters of death 
Shall mark this alter’d cheek, 

When my poor wasted trembling breath 
My life’s last hope would speak, 

I shall not raise my eyes to Heaven, 
Nor merey ask for me ; 

My soul despairs to be forgiven, 
Unpardon’d, love, by thee ! 


Stra. [surprised and moved.| Oh! Ihave heard 
that air before, but ’twas with other words. 
[Rises.| Francis, share our supper with your 
friends—I need none. [Enters the Lodge. 

Fra. So I feared. Well [crosses c.], my pretty 
favorites, here are refreshments. [Leads them to 
table.| So, disturbed again! Now will this gen- 
tleman call for more music, and make my master 
Go, go, and return when you observe this 
[Hxeunt, L., ANNETTE and CLAU- 


hopes that I might at least eat my supper peace- 
ably in the open air; but they follow at our heels 
like bloodhounds. 


| 


Enter BARON, from gates. 
Bar. [u.] My good friend, I must speak to your 


{ é master. 
believe anything can amuse him, yet I will try my | 


Fra. [R.] Can’t serve you. 

Bar. Why not? 

Fra. It’s forbidden. 

Bar. [offers money.| There! Announce me. 
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| treat him? 


| 


Fra. Want no money. 

- Bar. Well, only announce me, then. 

Fra. [rising.| I will announce you, sir; but it 
won't avail! I shall be abused, and you rejected. 
However, we can but try. [| Going. 

Bar. I only ask half a minute. [FRANCIS goes 
into the Lodge. | But when he comes, how am I to 
I never encountered a misanthrope 
before. I have heard of instructions as to con- 
duct in society; but how I am to behave towards 
a being who loathes the whole world, and his own 
existence, I have never learned. 


Enter the STRANGER, from Lodge. 


Stra. [R.] Now, what’s your will? 

Bar. {u.| I beg pardon, sir, for— 
recognizing him.| Charles! 

Stra. Steinfort ! [ They embrace. 

Bar. Is it really you, my dear friend? 

Stra. It is. 

Bar. Merciful heavens! How you are altered! 

Stra. The hand of misery lies heavy on me. 
But how came you here? What want you? 

Bar. Strange! Here was I ruminating how to 
address this mysterious recluse; he appears, and 
proves to be my old and dearest friend. 

Stra. Then you were not in search of me, nor 
knew that I lived here ? 

Bar. As little as I know who lives on the sum- 
mit of Caucasus. You this morning saved the 
life of my brother-in-law’s only son; a grateful 
family wishes to behold you in its circle. You re- 
fused my sister’s messenger; therefore, to give 
more weight to the invitation, I was deputed to 
be the bearer of it. And thus has fortune restored 
tome a friend, whom my heart has so long missed, 
and whom my heart just now so much requires. 

Stra. Yes, [am your friend ; your sincere friend. 
You are a true man; an uncommon man. To- 
wards you my heart is still the same. But if this 
assurance be of any value to you—go—leave me— 
and return no more. 

Bar. Stay! All that I see and hear of you is in- 
explicable. ’Tis you; but these, alas! are not the 
features which once enchanted every female bo- 
som, beamed gaiety through all society, and won 
you friends before your lips were opened! Why do 
you avert your face? Is the sight of a friend be- 
come hateful? Or, do you fear that I should read in 
your eye what passes in your soul? Where is that 
open look of fire which once penetrated into 
every heart and revealed your own! 

Stra. [with asperity.| My look penetrate into 
every heart! Ha! ha! ha! 

Bar. Oh, Heavens! Rather may I never hear 
you laugh, than in such a tone! For Heaven’s 
sake, tell me, Charles! tell me, I conjure you, 
what has happened to you? 

Stra. Things that happen every day; occur- 
rences heard of in every street. Steinfort, if Iam 
not to hate you, ask me not another question. 
I am to love you, leave me. 

Bar. Oh, Charles! awake the faded ideas of 
past joys. Feel that a friend is near. Recollect 
the days we passed in Hungary, when we wan- 
dered arm in arm upon the banks of the Danube, 
while nature opened our hearts, and made us en- 
amored of benevolence and friendship. In those 
blessed moments, you gave me this seal as a pledge 
of your regard. Do you remember it? 

Stra. Yes. 


[ Suddenly 
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Bar. Am |, since that time, become less worthy 
of your confidence ? 
| Stra. No. 

Bar. Charles, it grieves me that Iam thus com- 
pelled to enforce my rights upon you. Do you 
know this sear ? 

Stra. Comrade! Friend! It received and re- 
‘sisted the stroke aimed at my life. 
forgotten it. 
then made me. 

Bar. Speak, then, I beseech you. 

Stra. You cannot help me. 

Bar. Then I can mourn with you. 

Stra. That I hate. Besides, I cannot weep. 
| Bar. Then give me words instead of tears. 
| Both relieve the heart. 

Stra. Relieve the heart! My heart is like a 
close-shut sepulchre. Let whatis within it, moul- 
der and decay. Why, why open the wretched 
charnel-house to spread a pestilence around ? 

Bar. How-horrid are your looks! For shame! 
A man like you thus to crouch beneath the chance 
of fortune! 

Stra. Steinfort! I did think that the opinion 
of all mankind was alike indifferent tome; but I 
feel that it is not so. My friend, you shall not 
quit me without learning how I have been rcbbed 
of every joy which life afforded. Listen! Much 
misery may be contained in a few words! At- 
tracted by my native country, I quitted you and 
the service. What pleasing pictures did I form of 
a life employed in improving society and diffusing 
happiness! I fixed on Cassel to be my abode. 
All went on admirably. I found friends. At 
length, too, I found a wife; a lovely, innocent 
creature, scarce sixteen years of age. Oh! how I 
loved her! She bore me a son and a daughter. 
Both were endowed by nature with the beauty of 
their mother. Ask me not how I loved my wife 
and children! Yes; then I was really happy. 
[ Wiping his eyes.] Ha! a tear! I could not have 
believed it. Welcome, old friends! ’Iwas long 
since we have known each other. Well, my story 
is nearly ended. One of my friends, for whom I 
had become engaged, treacherously lost me more 
‘than half my fortune. This hurt me. I was 
obliged to retrench my expenses. Contentment 
needs but little. I forgave him. Another friend 
—a villain! to whom I was attached heart and 
soul; whom I had assisted with my means, and 
‘promoted by my interest, this fiend! seduced my 
wife, and bore her from me. Tell me, sir, is this 
enough to justify my hatred of mankind, and pal- 
‘liate my seclusion from the world? Kings, laws, 
tyranny, or guilt, can but imprison me or kill me. 
‘But, O God! O God! Oh! what are chains or 
death, compared to the tortures of a deceived, yet 
doting husband ! ; [ Crosses L. 
Bar. To lament the loss of a faithless wife is 
| madness. 

Stra. Call it what you please—say what you 
‘please—I love her still. 

| Bar. And where is she? 

| Stra. I know not, nor do I wish to know. 

Bar. And your children ? 

Stra. Lleft them at a small town hard by. 

Bar. But why did you not keep your children 
with you? They would have amused you in many 
a dreary hour.’ 

| Stra. Amused me! Oh, yes! while their like- 
ness to their mother should every hour remind 
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[Act LV, Scene 2, 


me of my past happiness! No. For three years: 
Ihave never seen them. I hate that any hu-| 
man creature should be near me, young or old! 
Had not ridiculous habit made a servant neces- 
sary, I should never have engaged him, though 
he is not the worst among the bad. ad || 

Bar. Such too often are the consequences of. 
great alliances. ‘Therefore, Charles, I have re- 
solved to take a wife from a lower rank of life. | 

Stra. You marry ! 

Bar. You shall see her. She isin the house 
where you are expected. Come with me. 

Stra. What! I mix again with the world! 

Bar. To do a generous action without requiring 
thanks is noble and praiseworthy. But so obsti-| 
nately to avoid those thanks, as to make the 


Stra. Leave me! leave me! Every one tries to 


do I. Aslong as there remains a bird in these 
woods to greet the rising sun with its melody I 
shall court no other society. [ Crosses R. 

Bar. Do as you please to-morrow; but give me 
your company this evening. 

Stra. No. 

Bar. Not though it were in your power, by this 
single visit, to secure the happiness of your friend 
for life ? 

Stra. Ha! ThenI must. But how? 

Bar. You shall sue in my behalf to Mrs. Haller. 
You have the talent of persuasion. 

Stra. I! my dear Steinfort ! 

Bar. The happiness or misery of your friend 
depends upon it. Ill contrive that you shall 
speak to her alone. Will you? 

Stra. I wil; but upon one condition. 

Bar. Name it. 

Stra. That you allow me to be gone to-morrow, 
and not endeavor to detain me. 


Bar. Go! Whither ? 
Stra. No matter. Promise this, or I will not! 
come. 


Bar. Well, I do promise. Come. 
Stra. I have directions to give my servant. 
[ Crosses L. 

Bar. Tn half an hour, then, we shall expect you. | 
Remember, you have given your word. 

Stra. 1 have. [Hait BARON through gates. | 
The STRANGER walks up and down, thoughtful 
and melancholy.| Francis! Francis! 


Enter FRANCIS, from Lodge. 


Why are you out of the way ? 
Sir, I came when I heard you call. 
T shall leave this place to-morrow. 


Stra. 
Fra. 
Stra. 


Fra. With all my heart. 

Stra. Perhaps to go into another land. 

Fra. With all my heart again. 

Stra. Perhaps into another quarter of the globe. 

Fra. With all my heart still. Into which 
quarter ? 


Stra. Wherever Heaven directs! Away! away 
from Europe! From this cultivated moral lazaret! 
Do you hear, Francis? To-morrow, early. | 

Fra. Very well. [ Going. 

Stra. Come here, come here first, I have an 
errand for you. Hire that carriage in the village; | 
| drive to the town hard by; you may be back by | 

sunset. I shall give you a letter to a widow who 
| lives there. With her you will find two children. 


Fra. {astonished.| Your children, sir? 

Stra. Take them and bring them hither. 

Fra. Your children, sir? 

Stra. Yes, mine! Is it so very inconceivable? 

Fra. That I should have been three years in 
your service, and never have heard them men- 
tioned, is somewhat strange. 

Stra. Pshaw! Blockhead !— 

Fra. You have been married, then? 

Stra. Well—go, go, and prepare for our journey. 

Fra. That I ean do in five minutes. [Going. 

Stra. I shall come and write the letter directly. 

Fra. Very well, sir. [Haxit L. 

Stra Yes, Vl take them with me. T’llaccustom 
myself to the sight of them. The innocents! 
they shall not be poisoned by the refinements of 
society. Rather let them hunt their daily sus- 
tenance upon some desert island with their bow 
and arrow ; or creep, like torpid Hottentots, into 
a corner, and stare at each other. Better to do 
nothing than to do evil. Fool that I was, to be 
prevailed upon once more to exhibit myself among 
these apes! What a ridiculous figure shall I make! 
And in the character of a suitor, too. He cannot 
be serious! ’Tis but some friendly artifice to draw 
me from my solitude. Why did I promise him? 
Yet, my sufferings have been many: and to oblige 
a friend, why should I hesitate to add another 
painful hour to the wretched calendar of my life ! 
Vil go, Vl go. [Lait into Lodge. 


ScENE II.—The Ante-chamber. 
Enter CHARLOTTE, R. 
Char. No, indeed, my lady! If you choose to 
bury yourself in the country, I shall take my leave. 


I am not calculated for a country life. And, to 
sum up all, when I think of this Mrs. Haller— 


Enter SOLOMON, L. 

Sol. [overhearing her last words.] What of Mrs. 
Haller, my sweet Miss ? 

Char. Why, Mr. Solomon, who is Mrs. Haller? 
You know everything; you hear everything. 

Sol. I have received no letters from any part of 
Europe on the subject, Miss. 

_ Char. But who is to blame? The Count and 
Countess. She dines with them; and at this very 
moment is drinking tea with them. Is this proper? 

Sol. By no means. 

Char. Should not a Count and Countess, in all 
their actions, show a proper degree of pride and 
pomposity ? 

Sol. To be sure! To be sure, they should! 

Char. No, I won’t submit to it. Vl tell her 
ladyship when I dress her to-morrow, that either 
Mrs. Haller or I must quit the house. 

Sol. [seeing the BARON.] St! 


Enter BARON, R. 


Bar. Didn’t I hear Mrs. Haller’s name here ? 
Sol. [ Confused.| Why—yes—we—we— 

Bar. Charlotte, tell my sister I wish to see her 
as soon as the tea-table is removed. [Crosses L. 
Char. Hither she or I go, that I’m determined. 

[Havit R. 
Bar. May I ask what it was you were saying? 
Sol. Why, please your honorable lordship, we 
were talking here and there—this and that— 
Bar. I almost begin to suspect some secret. 
Sol. Secret! Heaven forbid! Mercy on us! 


| They are mine. 
| 
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Bar. Well, then, since it was no secret, I pre- 
sume I may know your conversation. 
Sol. You do us great honor, my lord. 


observations. 
had our faults. I said, ‘ Yes.” 
remarked that the best persons in the world 
were not without their weaknesses. 
(a5 Yes.” 

Bar. Wf you referred to Mrs. Haller’s faults and 
weaknesses, I am desirous to hear more. 


Sol. Sure enough, sir, Mrs. Haller is an excellent | 


woman; but she’s not an angel, for all that. Iam 


an old faithful servant to his excellency the Count, | 
and therefore it is my duty to speak when any-_ 


thing is done disadvantageous to his interest. 
Bar. Well! 
Sol. For instance, now; his excellency may 


think he has at least some score of dozens of the 
There | 
are not ten dozen bottles left; and not a drop has, 


old six-and-twenty hock. Mercy on us! 


gone down my throat, ’ll swear. 


Bar. [smiling.| Mrs. Haller has not drank it, I 


suppose ? 

Sol. Not she herself, for she never drinks wine. 
But if anybody be ill in the village, any poor 
woman lying-in, away goes a bottle of the six-and- 
twenty ! 
reproved her; but she always answers me snap- 
pishly, that she will be responsible for it. 

Bar. So will I, Mr. Solomon. 

Sol. Oh! with all my heart, your honorable 
lordship. It makes no difference to me. I had 
the care of the cellar twenty years, and can safely 


take my oath that I never gave the poor a single) 


drop in the whole course of my life. 

Bar. How extraordinary is this woman ! 

[ Crosses R. 

Sol. Extraordinary! One can make nothing of 
her. To-day the vicar’s wife is not good enough for 
her. ‘To-morrow you may see her sitting with all 
the women in the village. To be sure, she and I 
agree pretty well; for between me and your 
honorable lordship, she has cast an eye upon my 
son Peter. 

Bar. Has she? 

Sol. Yes—Peter’s no fool, I assure you. The 
schoolmaster is teaching him to write. Would 
your honorable lordship please to see a specimen? 
Pl go for his copy-book. He makes his pot-hooks 
capitally. 

Bar. Another time, another time. Good bye 
for the present, Mr. Solomon. [SoLomon bows 
without attempting to go.| Good day, Mr. Solomon. 

Sol. [not understanding the hint.| Your honor- 
able lordship’s most obedient servant. 

Bar. Mr. Solomon, I wish to be alone. 

Sol. As your lordship commands. If the time 


should seem long in my absence, and your lordship: 


wishes to hear the newest news from the seat of 
war, you need only send for old Solomon. I have 
letters from Leghorn, Cape Horn and every known 
part of the habitable globe. [Lait L. 

Bar. Tedious old fool! Yet hold! Did he not 
speak in praise of Mrs. Haller? Pardoned be his 
rage for news and politics. 


Enter COUNTESS, R. 
Well, sister, have you spoken to her? 


Why, | 
then, at first, we were making a few common-place. 
Miss Charlotte remarked we all. 
Soon after, I. 


She said, | 


TInnumerable are the times that Dve) 
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Bar. Is she married ? 
Countess. I don’t know. 
Bar. Is she of a good family ? 
Countess. I can’t tell. 
Bar. Does she dislike me? 
Countess. Excuse my making a reply. 
| Bar. J thank you for your sisterly affection, 
and the explicitness of your communications. 
Luckily, I placed little reliance on either; and 
have found a friend who will save your ladyship 
all further trouble. 
| Countess. A friend! 

Bar. Yes. The Stranger, who saved your son’s 
life this morning, proves to be my intimate friend. 

Countess. What’s his name ? 

Bar. I don’t know. 

Countess. Is he of good family ? 

Bar. 1 can’t tell. 

Countess. Will he come hither ? 

Bar. Excuse my making a reply. 

Countess. Well, the retort is fair—but insuffer- 
able. 

Bar. You can’t object to the da capo of your 
own composition. 


| 


Enter COUNT and MRS. HALLER, R. 


Count. Zounds! do you think I am Xenocra- 
tes; or like the poor sultan with marble legs? 
There you leave me, ¢téte-a-téte with Mrs. Haller, 
as if my heart were a mere flint. So you prevailed, 
brother. The Stranger will come, then, it seems? 

Bar. J expect him every minute. 

Count. Tam glad to hear it. One companion 
‘more, however. In the country we never can 
have too many. 

Bar. This gentleman will not exactly be an ad- 
dition to your circle, for he leaves this place to- 
morrow. [ Crosses behind Mrs. HALLER, R. 

Count. But he won’t, I think. Now, Lady 
Wintersen, summon all your charms. There is 
no art in conquering us poor devils; but this 
strange man, who does not care a doit for you all 
together, is worth your efforts. Try your skill. I 
shan’t be jealous. 

Countess. I allow the conquest to be worth the 
trouble. But what Mrs. Haller has not been able 
to effect in three months, ought not to be attempt- 
ed by me. 

Mrs. H. Oh, madame, he has given me no op- 
portunity of trying the force of my charms, for I 
never once happened to see him. 

- Qount. Then he’s a blockhead, and you an 
idler. 

Sol. [without, L.] This way, sir. This way. 


Enter SOLOMON, L. 


Sol. The Stranger begs leave to have the 
honor-— [Exit SOLOMON. 


Mrs. 
ae shrieks, and swoons in the arms of the BARON. 
The STRANGER casts a look at her, and, struck 
with astonishment and horror, rushes out of the 
room, L. The BARON and COUNTESS bear Mrs. 
HALLER off, R.; Count following in great surprise. 


Count. Welcome! Welcome! [Runs to meet the 
STRANGER, whom he conducts im by the_hand.] 
My dear sir—Lady Wintersen—Mrs. Haller— | 
HALLER, as soon as she sees the STRAN- 
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THE STRANGER. 


Act V, Scene 2. 


ANC ee Ve 
Scene I.—TZhe Ante-chamber. 


Enter BARON, R. 


| 


Bar. Oh! deceitful hope! Thou phantom of 
future happiness. To thee have I stretched out) 
my arms, and thou hast vanished into air!) 
Wretched Steinfort! The mystery is solved! She, 
is the wife of my friend! I cannot myself be hap- 
py; but I may perhaps be able to reunite two 
lovely souls whom cruel fate has severed. Ha! 


they are here. I must propose it instantly. 


Enter COUNTESS and Mrs. HALLER, R. 

Countess. Into the garden, my dear friend! 
Into the air! 

Mrs. H. 1 am quite well. 
selves on my account. 

Bar. Madame, pardon my intrusion; but to 
lose a moment may be fatal. He means to quit 
the country to-morrow. We must devise means | 
to reconcile you to the Stranger. 

Mrs. H. How, my lord! You seem acquainted 
with my history ? 

Bar. Lam. Waldbourg has been my friend ever | 
since we were boys. We served together from 
the rank of cadet. We have been separated seven 
years. Chance brought us this day together, and 
his heart was open to me. 

Mrs. H. How do I feel what it is to be in the| 
presence of an honest man, when I dare not meet 
his eye. 

Bar. If sincere repentance, if years without re-| 
proach, do not give us a title to man’s forgiveness, | 
what must we expect hereafter? No! lovely pen- 
itent! your contrition is complete. Error for a 
moment wrested from slumbering virtue the do- 
minion of your heart; but she awoke, and, with a, 
look, banished her enemy forever. I know my 
friend. He has the firmness of aman; but, with 
it, the gentlest feelings of your sex. I hasten to 
him. With the fire of pure, disinterested friend- 
ship will I enter on this work; that, when I look 
back upon my past life, I may derive from this 
good action consolation in disappointment, and | 
even resignation in despair. [Going L. | 

Mrs. H. [crosses c.] Oh, stay! What would 
you do? No! never! My husband’s honor is sa- | 
cred tome. I love him unutterably; but never, | 
never can I be his wife again, even if he were 
generous enough to pardon me. 

Bar. Madame! Can you, Countess, be serious? 

Mrs. H. Not that title, I beseech you! I am) 
not a child, who wishes to avoid deserved punish- 
ment. What were my penitence, if I hoped ad- 
vantage from it beyond the consciousness of 
atonement for past offense ? 

Countess. But if your husband himself ?— 

Mrs. H. Oh! he will not ! he cannot! 
him rest assured I never would replace my honor 
at the expense of his. 

Bar. He still loves you. 

Mrs. H. Loves me! Then he must not—no— 
he must purify his heart from a weakness which 
would degrade him! 


Do not alarm your- 


Bar. Incomparable woman! I go to my friend | 


—perhaps for the last time! 
word to send him ? 


And let | 


Have you not one} 


Often, when, in excess of grief, I have despaired 
of every consolation, I have thought I should be 
easier if I might behold my husband once again, 
acknowledge my injustice to him, and take a gen- 
tle leave of him forever. This, therefore, is my 
first request—a conversation for a few short min- 
utes, if he does not quite abhor the sight of me. 
My second request is—oh !—not to see, but to 
hear some account ofmy poor children. 

Bar. If humanity and friendship can avail, he 
will not for a moment delay your wishes. 

Countess. Heaven be with you! 

Mrs. H. And my prayers. [zit BARON, L. 

Countess. Come, my friend, come into the air, 


| till he returns with hope and consolation. 


Mrs. H. Oh! my heart! how art thou afflicted ! 
My husband! My little ones! Past joys and fu- 
ture fears. Oh, dearest madame, there are mo- 
ments in which we live years! moments. which 
steal the roses from the cheek of health, and 
plough deep furrows in the brow of.youth. 

Countess. Banish these sad reflections. [Crosses 
L.] Come, let us walk. The sun will set soon; 
let nature’s beauties dissipate anxiety. 

Mrs. H. Alas! Yes, the setting sun is a proper 
scene for me. 

Countess. Never forget that a morning will 
succeed. [Hxeunt L. 


ScENE II.—The skirts of the Park, Lodge, &c., as 
before. 


Enter Baron, from gates. 


Bar. On earth there is but one such pair. They 
shall not be parted. Yet what Ihave undertaken 
is not so easy as I at first hoped. What can I 
answer when he asks me whether I would per- 
suade him to renounce his character, and become 
the derision of society? For he is right; a faith- 
less wife is a dishonor! and to forgive her is to 
share her shame. What though Adelaide may be 
an exception; a young deluded girl, who has so 
long and so sincerely ‘repented; yet what cares 
an unfeeling world for this? The world! He 
has quitted it. ’Tis evident he loves her still; 
and upon this assurance builds my sanguine heart 
the hope of a happy termination to an honest en- 
terprise. 


Enter FRANCIS with two children, WILLIAM and 
AMELIA, R. 

Fra. [R.c.] Come along, my pretty ones— 
come. 

Will. [u. c.] Is it far to home? 

Fra. No; we shall be there directly now. 

Bar. [u.| Hold! Whose children are these ? 
| Era. My master’s. 
| Wil. Is that my father ? 

Bar. It darts like lightning through my brain. 
A word with you. [FRANCIS puts the children 
a little back.) I know you love your master. 
Strange things have happened here. Your master 
has found his wife again. 

Fra. Indeed! Glad to hear it. 

Bar. Mrs. Haller— 

Fra. Is she his wife? Still more glad to hear it. 
Bar. But he is determined to go from her. 
Fra. Ou! 


Mrs. H. Yes, I have two requests to make. 


Bar. We must try to prevent it. 
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Act V, Scene 2.] 


THE STRANGER. 


ul? / 


Fra. Surely. ‘ 

Bar. The unexpected appearance of the chil- 
dren may perhaps assist us. 

Fra. How so? 

Bar. Hide yourself with them in that hut. Be- 
fore a quarter of an hour is past, you shall know 
more. 

Fra. Baut— 

_ Bar. No more questions, I entreat you. 
is precious. 

Fra. Well, well; questions are not much in my 
way. Come, children. [Zakes them in each hand. 

Will. Why, I thought you told me I should see 
my father ? 

Fra. So you shall, my dear. Come, moppets. 

[ Goes into the hut with the CHILDREN, L. U. E. 

Bar. Excellent! I promise myself much from 
this little artifice. Ifthe mild look of the mother 
fails, the innocent smiles of these, his own chil- 
dren, will surely find the way to his heart. [Taps 
at the lodge door; the STRANGER comes out.| 
Charles, I wish you joy. 

Stra. Of what? 

Bar. You have found her again. 

Stra. Show a bankrupt the treasure which he 
once possessed, and then congratulate him on the 
amount ! 

Bar. Why not, if it be in your power to retrieve 
the whole? 

Stra. I understand you: you are a negotiator 
from my wife. It won’t avail. 

Bar. Learn to know your wife better. Yes, I 
am a messenger from her; but without power to 
treat. She, who loves you unutterably, who with- 
out you never can be happy, renounces your for- 
giveness; because, as she thinks, your honor is 
incompatible with such a weakness. 

Stra. Pshaw! Iam not to be caught. 

Bar. Charles! consider well— 

Stra. Steinfort, let me explain all this. 
lived here three years. Adelaide knew it. 

Bar. Knew it! She never saw you till to-day. 

Stra. That you may make fools believe. Hear 
further: she knows, too, that I am not a common 
sort of man; that my heart is not to be attacked 
in the usual manner. She therefore framed a 
deep-concerted plan. She played a charitable 
part; but in such a way that it always reached 
my ears. She played a pious, modest, reserved 
part, in order to excite my curiosity. And, at 
last, to-day she plays the prude. She refuses my 
forgiveness, in hopes, by this generous device, to 
extort it from my compassion. 

Bar. Charles! I have listened to you with as- 
tonishment. This is a weakness only to be par- 
doned in a man who has so often been deceived 
by the world. You wife has expressly and stead- 
fastly declared that she will not accept your for- 
giveness, even if you yourself were weak enough 
to offer it. 

Stra. What then has brought you hither? 

Bar. More than one reason. First, | am come 


Time 


I have 


in my own name, as your friend and comrade, to | 


conjure you solemnly not to spurn this creature 
from you; for, by my soul, you will not find her 
equal. 
Stra. Give yourself no further trouble. P 
Bar. Be candid, Charles. You love her still? 
Stra. Alas! yes. 


Bar. Her sincere repentance has long since ob- 


Stra. Sir! a wife once induced to forfeit her: 


honor, must be capable of a second crime. 

Bar. Not so, Charles. 
portion of the blame may be your own. 

Stra. Mine? 

Bar. Yours. Who told you to marry a thought- 
less, inexperienced girl? One scarce expects es- 
tablished principles at five-and-twenty in a man, 
yet you require them in a girl of sixteen! But of 
this no more. She has erred; she has repented; 
and, during three years, her conduct has been so 
far above reproach, that even the piercing eye of 
calumny has not discovered a speck upon this ra- 
diant orb. 

Stra. Now, were I to believe all this—and I 
confess I would willingly believe it—yet she can 
never again be mine. Ah! what a feast would it 
be for the painted dolls and vermin of the world, 
when I appeared among them with my runaway 
wife upon my arm! What mocking, whispering, 
pointing! Never! Never! Never! [Crosses L. 

Bar. Enough! As a friend I have done my 
duty; I now appear as Adelaide’s ambassador. 
She requests one moment’s conversation; she 
wishes once again to see you, and never more! 
You cannot deny her this only, this last request. 

Stra. I understand this too: she thinks my 
firmness will be melted by her tears; she is mis- 
taken. She may come. 

Bar. She will come to make you feel how much 
you mistake her. I go for her. 

Stra. Another word. 

Bar. Another word! 

Stra. Give her this paper, and these jewels. 
They belong to her. [Presenting them. 

Bar. That you may do yourself. [Hit at gate c. 

Stra. The last anxious moment of my life draws 
near. I shall see her once again; I shall see her 
on whom my soul dotes. Is this the language of 
an injured husband? What is this principle which 
we call honor? Is it the feeling of the heart, or a 
quibble in the brain? I must be resolute; it can- 
not now be otherwise. Let me speak solemnly, 
yet mildly; and beware that nothing of reproach 
escape my lips. 


Enter COUNTESS, Mrs. HALLER, and BARON, 
Jrom gates. 
Yes, her penitence is real, it is.real. She shall not 
be obliged to live in mean dependence; she shall 
be mistress of herself, she shall— Ha! they come. 
Awake, insulted pride! Protect me, injured hon- 
or! [Gets over to R. of stage. 
Mrs. H. [advances siowly and in _a@ tremor, L. 
CountEss attempts to support her.| Leave me 
now, I beseech you. [BARON and COUNTESS 
retire into the hut, L. U. E. Approaches the 
STRANGER, who, with averted countenance, and 
in extreme agitation, awaits her address.] My 


|lord ! 


Stra. [with gentle tremulous utterance, and face 
still turned away.] What would you with me, 
Adelaide ? 

Mrs. H. [much agitated.| No—for Heaven’s 
sake! I was not prepared for this—Adelaide {_— 
No, no. For Heaven’s sake ! Harsh words alone 
are suited to a culprit’s ear. 

Stra. [endeavoring to give his voice jirmness. | 
Well, madame! 

Mrs. H. Oh! If you will ease my heart, if. you 
reproaches. 
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[Act V, Scene 2. 


Stra. Reproaches! Here they are; here on my 
sallow cheek—here in my hollow eye—here in my 
fadedform. Thesereproaches I couldnotspare you. 

Mrs. H. Were I a hardened sinner, this for- | 
bearance would be charity; but I am a suffering | 
penitent, and it overpowers me! Alas! then I 
must be the herald of my own shame. For where 
shall I find peace till I have eased my soul by my 
confession. 

Stra. No confession, madame. I release you 
from every humiliation. I perceive you feel that. 
we must part forever. 

Mrs. H. I know it. Nor come I here to suppli- 
cate your pardon; nor has my heart contained a 
ray of hope that you would grant it. All I dare’ 
ask is that you will not curse my memory. 

Stra. No, I do not curse you. I shall never, 
curse you. 

Mrs. H. From the inward conviction that I am 
unworthy of your name, I have, during three 
years, abandoned it. But this is not enough; you 
must have that redress which will enable you to 
choose another—another wife; in whose chaste 
arms may Heaven protect your hoursof bliss! This 
paper will be necessary for the purpose; it con- 
tains a written acknowledgment of my guilt. 

[ Offers it, trembling. 

Stra. [tearing it.] Perish the record forever! 
No, Adelaide, you only have possessed my heart ; 
and I am not ashamed to own it, you alone will 
reign there forever. Your own sensations of vir- 
tue, your resolute honor, forbids you to profit by 
my weakness; and even if—this is beneath a 
man! But—never—will another fill Adelaide’s 
place here. 

Mrs. H. Then nothing now remains but that 
one sad, hard, just word—farewell! [Going L. 

Stra. Stay a moment. For some months we 
have, without knowing it, lived near each other. 
I have learnt much good of you. You have a heart 
open to the wants of your fellow-creatures. I am 
happy that itis so. You shall not be without the 
power of gratifying your benevolence. I know 
you have a spirit that must shrink from a state of 
obligation. ‘This paper, to which the whole rem- 
nant of my fortune is pledged, secures you inde- 
pendence, Adelaide; and let the only recommen- 
dation of the gift be, that it will administer to you 
the means of indulging in charity, the divine pro- 
pensity of your nature. 

Mrs. H. Never! To the labor of my hands 
alone will I owe my sustenance. A morsel of bread, 
moistened with the tear of penitence, will suffice | 
my wishes and exceed my merits. It would be an 
additionai reproach, to think that I served myself, | 
or even others, from the bounty of the man whom 
I had so deeply injured. 

Stra. Take it, madame; take it. 

Mrs. H. I have deserved this. But I throw my- 
self uponyour generosity. Havecompassionon me! 

Stra. [aside.] Villain! Of what a woman hast! 
thou robbed me! [Puts up the paper.] Well, 
madame, I respect your sentiments, and withdraw 
my request; but on condition, that if ever you 
shall be inwant of anything, I may be the first and. 
only person in the world to whom you will make 
your application. 

Mrs. H. I promise it, my lord. 

Stra. And now I may, at least, desire you to 
take back what is your own—your jewels. 


[ Gives her the casket. 


Mrs. H. [opens it and weeps.) How well do I 
recollect the sweet evening when you gave me 
these! That evening my father joined our hands ; 
and joyfully I pronounced the oath of eternal 
fidelity. It is broken. This locket you gave me 
on my birthday. That was a happy day! We 
had a country feast. How cheerful we all were! 
This bracelet I received after my William was 
born! No! Take them—take them—I cannot 
take these, unless you wish that the sight of them 
should be an incessant reproach to my almost 
broken heart. [ Gives them back. 

Stra. I must go. My soul and pride will hold 
no longer. Farewell! 

Mrs. H. Oh! But one minute more! An an- 
swer to but one more question. Feel for a mo- 
ther’s heart! Are my children still alive? 

Stra. Yes, they are alive. 

Mrs. H. And well? 

Stra. Yes, they are well. 

Mrs. H. Heaven be praised ! 
much grown ? 

Stra. I believe so. is 

Mrs. H. What! Have you not seen them, 
then? And little Amelia, is she still your favorite? 
[The STRANGER, who is in violent agitation 
throughout the scene, remains in silent contention 
between honor and affection.} Oh! generous man, 
allow me to behold them once again! Let me 
once more kiss the features of their father in his 
babes, and I will kneel to you, and part with 
them forever ! [She kneels—he raises her. 

Stra. Willingly, Adelaide! This very night. I 
expect the children every minute. They have 
been brought up near this spot. I have already 
sent my servant for them. He might, ere this 
time, have returned. I pledge my word to send 
them to the castle as soon as they arrive. There, 
if you please, they may remain till daybreak to- 
morrow; then they must go with me. 


William must be 


[The CouNTESS and BARON, having re-entered 
and listened to the whole conversation with the 
warmest sympathy, exchange signals. BARON 
goes into the Hut, and soon returns with the 
CHILDREN. He gives the GIRL to the COUNTESS, 
who places herself behind the STRANGER. He 
himself walks with the Boy behind Mrs. HAL- 
LER. 


Mrs. H. In this world, then, we have no more 
to say!— [Seizing his hand.| Forget a wretch 
who never will forget you. Let me press this 
hand once more to my lins—this hand which once 
was mine. And when my penance shall have 
broken my heart—when we again meet in a bet- 
ter world— 

Stra. There, Adelaide, you may be mine again ! 

Stra. 

Mrs. H. 


[But as they are going, she encounters the Boy 
and he the GIRL. 


Children. Dear father! Dear mother! [They 
press the CHILDREN in their arms with speechless 
affection, then tear themselves away—gaze at each 
other—spread their arms and rush into an em- 
brace. 
PARENTS. 


¢ Oh! Oh! [Parting. 


The CHILDREN run and cling round their 
The Curtain falls. 


THE END. 
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black velvet, boots, and slouch hat. 


BARON STEINFORT.— White body and pantaloons, with scar- 
let hussar cloak and sleeves, hanging over one shoulder, the 
whole trimmed with gold lace; Hessian boots, cap and feathers. 


COUNT WINTERSEN.—A green dress of the same make. 


SOLOMON.—First dress: Brown 
waistcoat, black velyet breeches, 
buckles, full curled powdered wig. 
silk suit and white stockings. 


coat, scarlet embroidered 
striped stockings, shoes, 
Second dress: Flowered 


FRANCIS.—Drab-colored doublet and pantaloons, russet boots, 
and round eap. 


PETER.—First dress: White cotton body, gray fly and trunks, 


blue stockings, russet shoes, small round white hat, broad shirt | 


collar. Second dress: Flowered silk suit and white stockings. 


UME Fos 


STRANGER.—Dark gray doublet and pantaloons trimmed with | 


TOBIAS.—Dark drab or gray body, with trunks of same, blue 
stockings, cap, and shoes. 


COUNT'S SON.—Light blue suit, silver buttons and sash, white 
stocking’, shoes, and cap. 


WILLIAM (the STRANGER’s Son.)—Buff-colored dress, with 
stockings, shoes, sash, and cap. 


GEORGE.—Drab or gray jerkin and trunks, blue stockings, and 
shoes. 


MRS. HALLER.—Neat white muslin dress, very plainly trimmed, 
white lace head-dress, confined in the center of the forehead, 
and falling over the shoulders. 


COUNTESS.—First Dress: Traveling pelisse, hat and tassel. 
Second Dress: White satin richly trimmed. 


CHARLOTTE.—Pink or blue body and white muslin petticoat, 
trimmed with the same color as the body. 
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The ‘ Stranger” was written by Kotzebue in the year 1787, during a period of severe illness.“ Never before or since,” he says, 
“did I feel such a rapid flow of ideas and imagery as during that period; and I believe it to be undeniable that by some kinds of 
illness, particularly those in which the irritation of the nerves is increased, the powers of the mind are abundantly elevated, as 
diseased mussels alone produce pearls.” 

Few dramatic works haye ever been so much abused as this by the critics. ven in our own day, we continually hear it con- 
demned as a mawkish combination of false sentiment, exaggerated passion and unnatural incident. And yet for more than half a 
century it has kept rooted possession of the stage in every city of Europe and America where the drama exists ; and at the present 
time its popularity seems greater than ever, if we may judge from the frequency of its representation. It is therefore idle for the 
critics to storm and sneer. Time, the great umpire, and the popular heart, give them the lie. That interpretation of human passion 
cannot be wholly false, which awakens so many responses. The sentiment cannot be wholly mawkish or sickly, which, among yari- 
ous people and at various times, touches the deepest sensibilities of an audience. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there is something repulsive in the terminating scene of this play as it exists in the original 
German, where the erring wife and the misanthropic husband are reconciled. Itis but fair to give the author's own views on this 
subject. ‘ Among other accusations that have been brought against me,” he says, ‘it has been urged that I have not administered 
strict poetical justice in granting unqualified pardon to Eulalia (Mrs. Haller), and restoring so great a criminal to her station in 
society and to every joy of life. But no one seems to have considered the dreadful punishment she has necessarily incurred from the 
reflections upon her own misconduct, or to have examined whether any pardon could release her from those reflections, and whether 
a woman with such a mind, laboring under the pressure of a sullied conscience, could ever be happy again.” 

This is an ingenious, but by no means a satisfactory defense of Kotzebue’s conception. The characters of both man and wife 
suffer in their reconciliation. At any sacrifice of her own feelings, Mrs. Haller should have saved her husband’s honor from the pro- 
fanation involved in that reconciliation ; and he, like every man with a true reverence for the pure and beautiful in woman, should 
have shunned while he forgave the fascinating penitent. He loses our respect the moment he takes her again to his arms. Some of 
our best actors have been of this opinion; and on the American stage, the reconciliation scene is generally omitted, and the play 
is supposed to end with the catastrophe of the final separation of husband and wife. 

There have beeu several English versions of the ‘‘Stranger.’’ The present one, which is the most approved, is by Benjamin Thomp- 
son, and has had the advantage of the emendations of Sheridan and John Philip Kemble. One of the most distinguished personators 
of the character of the ‘‘ Stranger ” was John Palmer, whose tragical death will always be remembered in connection with the history 
of this play. He was enacting the part of the hero on the Liverpool stage, and had exerted himself with great effect, until, on utter- 
ing, in a tone of indescribable pathos, the words, 
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“There is another and a better world,” 


he seemed overpowered with emotion. He paused for the space of almost ten seconds, as if waiting for the prompter to give him the 
word—then put out his right hand—heaved a convulsive sigh—fell, and never breathed after—dying apparently without a pang. 
The audience for some minutes supposed he was merely acting his part ; but, on the truth being known, the excitement was intense, 
and the house was immediately cleared. Palmer had been suffering for some days from great depression of spirits, occasioned by the 
loss of his wife and a favorite son. j 

A parallel instance to this is that of Peterson, the actor, who, in 1758, while playing the Duke in Measure for Measure, in an 
unusually masterly style, came to these words : 


cs 


Reason thus with life: 
“Tf I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
“That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art” 


here he dropped into the arms of Mr. Moody, the Claudio of the evening, and never spoke more ! 

Augustus Von Kotzebue, the author of the “Stranger,” was doomed at the age of fifty-eight to meet with a death quite as tragical 
as any he had imagined for the hero of his many dramas. The 23d of March, 1819, he was assassinated in his own house at Man- 
heim by Karl Ludwig Sand, a political fanatic, who denounced his victim as a traitor to his country and a stipendiary of Russia. 
Two or three minutes before receiving his death-wound, Kotzebue was seated with his family. Some lady visitors entered the room, 
and after the usual compliments were exchanged, he remarked, while holding his youngest son, scarcely two months old, in his arms, 
“T was exactly the age of this child when my father died.” The next moment Kotzcbue was called out to see Sand, and, before 
many moments more had elapsed, his mortal career was terminated. 

of such coincidences we may say with Hamlet, ‘there is something 
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in them more than natural, if philosophy could but find 


| it out.” 
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**That which pleases long, and fpleaneein many, must p must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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YX Farce, in One Act. 
BY NUGENT ROBINSON. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Charing Cross Theatre. 


ondon. 
Mr. Jofins, No. 17 Magdala Terrace........-+ Mr. Lewis Ball. 
Mr. Sloggs, No. 18 Magdala Terrace........-. “Lewis Clarke. 
Drs. Sl0gg8.-+. +++ 0e cece eee e eee cece cece sees Miss Edyth Lynd. 
‘© May Burney. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; 
D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. BE. Upper Entrance; M. D. Midalo 
Door. RELATIVE PosiTIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be ‘on the 
Stage, facing the audience. 
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ScENE.—Apartment in the house of MR. SLOGGS. | 
MRS. SLOGGS discovered in curl-papers. 
R. and L. Sideboard at . 


Mrs. S. Halt-after twelve o’clock and Mr. Sloggs 
not home! This is monstrous! it’s enough to 
drive any respectable married woman to frenzy. | 
What excuse can he presume to offer to-night? 
He can’t have the brass to tell me that he was 
detained by a friend on business in the city. 
Pretty business! The last time Sloggs was out, 
he told me that he was at a fire, and “that he was 
compelled, in the interests of humanity, to work 
at the engine, and couldn’t get away. There was | 
no account of the fire in the newspapers, and he 
had the audacity to say that it was suppressed by 
the insurance companies. Jil let him know that 
he has come to the end of his tether; Pi let him 
know that he cannot trample on my “feelings with 
impunity; I’/ show him how an outraged wife can 
assert herself, and— 


Doors 


Enter ELIZABETH ANNE. 


Eliz. Master’s a little late, mim. 

Mrs. S. A little early, Elizabeth Anne. 
Tuesday morning. 

Eliz. Master will be having the latch-key with 
him, mim. 

Mrs. S. He has the latch-key with him, Eliza- 
beth Anne, for the last time. Call, the fir st thing | 
in the morning, on Tinckler, the ‘smith, and tell, 
him to come over at once—that I’ve a job for him. 


It’s 


key’s gone. 


Liliz. [aside.| Master’s done brown; the latch-| 


Mrs. S. I shall sit up for Mr. “Slbee8 Elizabeth 
bee so slack the fire and go to bed. 

. But, please mim, ‘what about master’s 
ee ” 

Mrs. S. Yll give him his supper! Leave that 
|to me. 

Eliz. [aside.| He'll get it hot. Missis is a-glar- 
‘ing like a hyenar. I wouldn’t be in master’s shoes 
‘for a month’s wages in advance.  [Hwxit Exiz. 

Mrs. S. I suppose I shall have to wait up for 
him till the milk comes, and take them both in 
‘together. If the milk turns sour coming in with 
‘such a brute it’s not to be wondered at. No, no, 
Mr. Sloggs, it’s quite time that these scandalous 
‘and disgraceful proceedings should be put a stop 
‘to forever. 


Enter MR. JOFFINS on tiptoe, slightly intoxicated. 


_ Jof. Tlet myseif in as softly as a mouse into its 
hole. I—ha! ha!—oiled the latch-key, ha! ha! 
| by running it through my hair; cap—cap—capi- 
| tal dodge. The hair never missed the marrow 
‘oil, ha! ha! If the missis isin bed, it’s all serene; 
but if she’s up I’m boiled alive. [ Perceives Mrs. 
S.] Crickey, ’m gobbled. What shall I say ? 
But, hey, what’s the matter with her hair? she 
has it in paper bags, like so many ounces of tea. 
I never saw her hair in paper bags before, though 
Pve seen it in paper boxes. There’s no such 
thing now as woman’s hair; it went out of fashion 
with the hair trunks. What shall I say? Let me 
see: a friend in the city won’t do; a fire won’t 
do; a jury, aye, by jingo, a jury—locked up. The 
courts ar’n’t sitting—what matter? a jury’s the 
dodge. [Approaches.] Why, it’s not my wife, it’s 
the lady from next door—Mrs. Sloggs. Now, what 
the deuce is she doing here at this hour. No 
doubt she came in to have a chat with my wife. 
'Didn’t know they knew each other. 
| Mrs. S. [aside.] He’s here. He thought to sneak 
off to bed without being noticed, the mean wretch. 
‘Gracious goodness! it’s not my ‘husband—it’s Mr. 
Joffins from next door ! Sloggs has brought him 
home with him, I suppose. 

Jof. Ahem ! ’ sood evening, ma’am; I am de- 
lighted to have the pleasure of making your ac- 
“_quaintance. 
must make up for lost time. Pray be seated, 
mavam. Don’t take that chair, it looks rickety— 
infernally rickety [aside] like yourself. 

Mrs. S. ’Pon my word, this is a free and easy 
customer. 

Jof. Sit down, m 


ma/am; make yourself at home. 


We’ve been bad neighbors, but we | 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


Mrs. S. [aside.| This person is inebriated ; he. 
speaks of my furniture as rickety, and asks me to” 
make myself at home in my own house. 

Jof. This is liberty hall, ma’am. 

Mrs. S. I think, sir, that you labor under a 
slight mistake in saying— | 

Jof. Not at all, ma’am; every man’s house is his 
castle, and every man’s castle is his house. [_Aside.] 
Hes the dickens is my wife? she ought to be 
here. 

Mrs. 8S. [aside.| What can be detaining my 
husband down-stairs ? 

Jof. [aside.| Mrs. Joffins must be looking after, 
the supper. | 

Mrs. S. [aside.] Sloggs must be changing his 
boots. | 

Jof. It’s a lovely night, ma/am. 

Mrs. S. Morning, sir. 

Jof. You're quite correct, ma’am. It is morn- | 
ing. We declared at an early part of a little en- | 
tertainment that I have just returned from, that 
we wouldn’t go home till morning, and, ha! ha! 
ha! we didn’t, you see. 

Mrs. S. Entertainment, sir! 


What entertain- | 


Jof. A little entertainment, ma’am; a select 
few. Mum’s the word. Twiggey voo! Mrs. J. 
wouldn’t stand it. We had fizz to the mast-head, | 
and grilled bones; and woman, lovely woman, 
graced the festive board with her heavenly assent- | 
ing smile. [ Hiccup. 


Mrs. 8. [aside.] Women! Fizz! Grilled bones! 


And Sloggs will dare to tell me he was with a 
friend in the city on business. Fizz! Tl scratch 
his fiz for him. Bones! V’ll grill his bones. [ Aloud. ] 
And your friend, sir? 
Jof. What friend ? 
Mrs. S. Th—the friend you walked home with; | 


Jof. {aside.] She means Brown, who dropped 
me at the door. [Alowd.| Enjoy himself! I should 
rather say he did. He eat for two, drank for six, 
and sang ‘‘ Kissing on the Sly!” Ah! he’s a funny 
dog, a very funny dog. 

Mrs. 8. [aside.] “Kissing on the sly!” Tl spoil 
his kissing for him. J’ll kiss him on the sly; but 
it will be with my nails—my nails! 

Jof. Would you take anything before supper, 
Mrs. Sloggs ? 

Mrs. S. Sir! 

Jof. Would you take a thimbleful of anything | 
before supper? [Aside.] The tip of her nose 
says yes. 

Mrs. S. Supper, Mr. Joffins! I would not per- 
mit such a meal at my house at this hour on any 
consideration. 

Jof. Quite right, ma’am. I respect everybody’s 
prejudices. You’ve a right to de as you like in 
your own house, of course! But your house is one | 
thing, and my house is another, and you must do 
in Turkey, you know, as the Turkeys do. A bit 
of supper we'll have, and we'll make a night of it. | 
I wish your husband was here to join us. 

Mrs. S. Mr. Sloggs will be here, sir, in a mo- 
ment. I cannot conceive what’s keeping him. 
[Aside.] He’s afraid to face me. 

Jof. {aside.| Now I call this very extraordinary | 
conduct on the part of Mrs. Joffins. She asks 
these people to supper—people that I never opened 
my lips to—and she never mentions it to me. How 
could she know that I’d be home so early? Be- | 
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house. 


| wards RB. | 


penny locker is locked. 
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sides, ’d like to do the thing a little spiff, and 
blow me but there’s not the ghost of a sign of any 
preparation. Goes to ring bell. 

bane S. Please not to touch that bell, Mr. Jof- 

S. 

Jof. Why not, ma’am ? 

Mrs. S. Yow! waken the servant. 

Jof. That’s just what I want to do, Mrs. Sloggs. 
They seem to be all fast asleep in this infernal 
[Pulls ; bell-handle yields, and he falls on 
his back. Rising.| May the devil— 

Mrs. S. Mister Joffins ! 

Jof. [aside.| When I pulled that bell this morn- 
ing it was as tight as wax. Il give the landlord 
a bit of my mind about his rotten fixtures. 

Mrs. 8. Mr. Joffins, I think that it would be 


_very desirable that some people were at home and 
in bed. 


Jof. Tut, tut, tut. Why, hang it all, the fire’s 
going out. It’s very remarkable that when I go 
out the fire goes out too. Ha, ha, ha! [Zakes coal- 
scuttle, and is about to throw coals on fire. 

Mrs. 8. [aside.] Good heavens! and coals forty 
shillings a ton. [Aloud.] Not on any account ; 
the room is too warm—much too warm. [Aside.] 
T'll not stop here any longer. It is quite evident 


that Mr. Sloggs, with his usual cunning, is leaving 


it to this disreputable person to take the edge off 
my just resentment. I can see through his cow- 
ardly manoeuvres. 

Jof. I wonder what can be keeping my wife? 

Mrs. S. Your wife, sir? 

Jof. Yes, ma’am; she ought to be here. 

Mrs. 8S. [aside.] Has Sloggs presumed to ask 
that odious, vulgar woman here ? 

Jof. She won’t be very long, Mrs. Sloggs, and 


‘in the meantime I’ll just take a modest quencher, 


and yowll join me. [Rising and proceeding to- 
Why, hang it, Mrs. J. has shifted the 
sideboard. I never met such a woman! always 
moving the furniture about as if it was delicate 
and wanted change of air. [Goes to sideboard 
and endeavors to open locker. 

Mrs. 8S. [aside.] I must show this fellow, tipsy 
as he is, that he should respect the feelings of a 
lady in her own house. [Aloud.] Mr. Joffins, sir! 

Jof. [who is endeavoring to open the locker.] Mrs. 
Sloggs, ma’am! 

Mrs. 8. I must request of you— 

Jof. Oh! never mind; it will do you no harm. 


Just a needleful. Confound it, this tuppenny-half- | 


It has no right to be 
locked. I like prudence, but I hate meanness. 
The idea of locking up the liquor as if it was the 
Koh-i-noor. It should be open to the people, like 
her Majesty’s Tower. 

Mrs. S. Vil ask my husband if I am to be 
treated— 

Jof. Treated! Of course you're to be treated, 
and to the best in this house. Don’t be bashful. 
I can give you gin, or rum, or mild Scotch; you 
can have ’em all, one down and the other come 


on, or a sketch of Irish whiskey that will make | 


your hair curl. 
Mrs. 8. {clapping her hands on her 
my hair. Inever thought of my hair. 
[Rushes from room. 
Jof. [whistles.] Phew; she forgot* the bloom of 
paper blossoms on her head. She’s gone to look 
up Sloggs; I’d better look up the liquor. Ha! 
this locker is open. [Takes out brandy bottle.] 
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changes her temper, and that’s a little too often. 
| Squaw. 


| a tantrum too. | 


| her foot in it. 


| pers, sir. 


| jingo! I have it. 


| attention is soothing. 
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Why, hang it all, this bottle was three-quarters 
full when I took a nip this morning, after break- | 
fast. Somebody has been wetting their whistle. 
The cat, I suppose; of course it’s the cat. I must 
talk to the cat like a father. Some people can’t 
refrain from the bottle; it’s a cursed shame, 
[drinks]; scandalous [drinks]; no control over 
their passions [drinks]; mere animals [drinks— 
seats himself.] Now, I call Mrs. Sloges a nice 
sort of woman for one woman. ‘Taken on an 
average, or taken sideways, she’s a beauty. 


Enter ELIZABETH ANNE. 


Hilloa, who have we here! A new servant, of 
course; my wife changes them as often as she 


This one is not so bad looking. How the deuce | 
did she pass muster? Mrs. J. prefers an Ashantee 


Eliz. {aside.| Lawk, who’s this? I suppose 
master has brought him home, and missus in such | 


Jof. {aside.] Vl assert myself at once. [Alowd.] 
Young woman—slippers ! 

Eliz. Slippers, sir ? 

Jof. Young woman—slippers ! 

EKliz. Wha—what for, sir ? 

Jof. [aside.] She asks me what I want my 
slippers for? This young female has been having 
her evening out. 

Eliz. {aside.] This gent has been a-taking 
more than is good for him. 

Jof. Young woman! you have asked me for 
what purpose I require slippers ? 

Eliz. Yes—yes—please, sir. 

Jof. [aside.| Perhaps she’ll understand me 
now. [Alowd.] I want one of them for the pur- 
pose of curling my right eyebrow, and I want 
the other one to stuff a hollow tooth with. 

Eliz. [aside.| He’s very beery. [Aloud.] 
There’s no slippers here but mastev’s. 

Jof. Well, I should rather think not. Fetch 
’em here. | 

Eliz. But, sir— 

Jof. Young woman, fetch me a pair of slippers 
instanter. 

Eliz. {aside.| I suppose I'd better get him mas- 
ter’s. [Hait at R. 

Jof. I cannot congratulate Mrs. Joffins on the 
intellect of her recent acquisition. If the young} 
woman cannot define slippers, she’s likely to put | 
Aha, capital! Slipper—foot. Tl 
send that to Punch and nobble a fiver. | 


Enter ELIZABETH ANNE, with slippers. 


Eliz. [aside.] I couldn’t find master’s old ones, 
so I brought the new. [Aloud.] Here’s the slip- 


Jof. Ah! very good. Hey! why, I never saw 
those before. Brand new! Nobby too, and fit: 
for the Shah—shah-my leather. Some mistake— 
Thursday is my birthday, and 
my wife has worked them for me. This delicate 
[Tries them on.] Hang it | 
all! She might have got ’em made by one of my 


‘supper here to-night. 


‘of this gammon ! 


old boots. They’d fit the infant hippopotamus. 

My feet feel as if they were defunct, and laid in a 

pair of family vaults. 
liz. [aside.| Vd better see missus. I suppose | 

she’s with master. [Goimg. | 
Jof. Stop a minute, Sophonisba. 


Eliz. My name’s Elizabeth Anne. 

Jof. Your name! why, that’s two names. One 
ought to be more than enough for you. Get mea 
pipe. 

Eliz. Pipe, sir? 

Jof. Yes, a pipe—P—I—P—E. 

Eliz. Wha—what for, sir? 

Jof. [aside.] Vve heard of stupid women, but 
this person is fit to be a Lord of the Admiralty. 
[ Aloud. ] 


Eliz. Is it a pipe to smoke, sir ? 
go wild if there was any smoking in this here room. 


Jof. I smoke wherever I like and whenever’ I | 


like. 


Eliz. Oh, yes; it would be as much as my place | 


is worth to let you. 

Jof. [aside.] This is cool. [Aloud.] You are 
a very self-opinionated young woman, and you’ve 
a great deal to learn. 


piece this morning, and it’s gone mow. Where’s 
your mistress and where’s the supper ? 

Eliz. Supper, sir? 
Missus says to me ‘’Lizabeth Hanne, slack the 
fire and go to bed, for your master will get no 
His ways are dreadful, and 
he’s a scandal to the terrace.” 


Jof. Oh, indeed! how very kind of her. Per- 


haps she said something else equally compliment- 


ary, eh? 

Eliz. She did. She says, says she, ‘‘’Lizabeth 
Hanne, I won’t bear no more of this at no price. 
Vl cut of his Chubb.” 

Jof. Cut off his what ? 

Eliz. His latch-key. 

Jof. Never! never! Let her try that and she 
cuts off the man as well as the key. 

Eliz. She'll do it, sir. She’s a one-er when she’s 


‘riled. 


Jof. [aside.| Am Ito be spoken of in this way ? 
Is my character to be impeached to a menial? Is 
Mrs. Joffins to treat me as if I was a mere cipher 


/in my own house? Who cares for her two thousand 


Blow it! Tl stand none 
Tll be a man—a major domo! 
Here, Margery, or whatever your 


in the three per cents? 


[To Euiz.] 


cursed name is, get the supper laid at once—lay 


it for me! Your mistress can entertain her friends 
in the kitchen. JT’ll sup here. Get me the pickled 
salmon. 


Eliz. Pickled salmon! There ain’t no pickled 


/ salmon. 


Jof. Have you the unblushing effrontery to tell 
me there’s no pickled salmon left? 

Eliz. Left or right, there ain’t a hounce. 

Jof. [aside.] Now this is coming it rather too 
strong. I bought that cut yesterday—three 
pounds, and a tilly thrown in by the confiding 
fishmonger, at one-and-nine per pound, and here 
I am told to-day, by a vulgar servant-maid, that 
“there’s not a hounce left.” ’Pon my life this 
won't wash. [Alowd.] Il see to this, young 
woman. Ill not have the cat brought into this 
matter, I promise you—so look out. Bring up the 
cold beef and the Nabob pickles. I like the pic- 
ture of that jolly old Turk swallowing his gud- 

eon. 

Eliz. There ain’t no beef, sir. 

Jof. What! 

Eliz. There ain’t no beef, sir. 


What for? why, to pare one of my. | 
'corns, of course. | 
Missus would 


There was a pipe and to- | 
bacco, and a box of matches on that chimney- | 


There ain’t to be none. 
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been at it. It couldn’t be. | 
| [Takes bottle. JOFFINS appears at door at L., with 


| a-pint! 
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Jof. No beef! 
Eliz. Not a hounce, nor gudgeon neither. | 


Jof. [seizing a chair to hurl at her.| Begone! key, will she? 


Leave the room, or V’ll do you bodily injury. Tell 
your mistress to come here instanter. [Haxit ELIZ. | 
Now I can understand a man being driven to 
stimulants. [Drinks.] 'To drink [drinks], when | 
his heart is rendered desolate [drinks], his pickled 
salmon given to another, and his cold beef in the 
stomach of a menial. But I’ll see this out. VU 
see who’s who, and what’s what! Ill light my 
pipe, and smoke it in the drawing-room! Tl! 
fumigate the antimacassars, that she thinks so 
much of—I will, by Jupiter! I suppose my pipe’s| 
in the bedroom. Yes, Mrs. Joffins will find her 
lamb turned into a roaring, howling lion. | 
[Hxit into room atl. | 


Enter ELIZABETH ANNE @t R. 


Eliz. He’s gone. Missus told me to stop in the | 
room until master came up. She can’t find mas- 
ter anywhere, and now she’s a-looking for him in 
the coal-hole. I expects he’s shying her. She’d 
worrit the back-tooth out of a ostrich, she would, 
when she’s on for nagging. [Perceives brandy. | 
Why, what’s this? It must be missus’s own tap 
of brandy, and the gentleman from next door has 
Tt smells like brandy. | 
pipe and piece of paper in his hand. | 
Jof. [aside.| Here’s the cat. She’s at the cream. 
Eliz. It do smell like brandy. I’m not sure on. 
: [ Drinks. 
Jof. {aside.] That’s to swim my pickled sal- 
mon. 

Eliz. It’s a warming-up sort of drink. [Drinks. 


it 


Jof. [aside.] That’s to wash down my cold beef. 
Tll stop this. [Aloud.] Hi! Isay! Hold hard, 
will you? | 


Eliz. Oh! gracious! 

Jof. Might I ask you, young woman, if you're, 
quite done with that bottle? 

Eliz. [aside.| What ever shall I say? [Alowd.] | 
I was just smelling it, sir. 

Jof. Smelling it, were you? What a strong 
smell you must have. You’ve smelled away half- 


Eliz. J—I thought it was baby’s medicine. 

Jof. Baby’s medicine! A nice sort of bottle- 
fed infant you are. [Raising his voice.] Nowl 
tell you you what it is— 

Eliz. Oh! don’t make a noise, sir. Yowll waken 
baby. 

Tof. Waken baby! What baby? 

Eliz. Mrs. Sloggs’ baby. 

Jof. And who the devil cares whether I do or 
not? Mrs. Sloggs’ baby be beatified ! 

Eliz. It’s very delicate and restless, and the) 
least thing wakens it up. 

Jof. It must be gifted with a quantity of super-_ 
fluous hearing, if it is to be wakened up through | 
a twelve-inch wall. It won’t do, Sophy Jane, I 
don’t wish to be— [Infant's voice heard. 
Eliz. Oh, drat it! There it goes. I knew how 
it would be. [Hait ELIZ. atR. | 
Jof. As long as I’m living here I never heard a, 
voice from the next house so distinctly. One would | 
imagine it was in the next room. The storm must: 
have loosened the bricks. Ill speak to the land- 
lord about it. Now to smoke the room. Luckily 


I found my pipe in my coat pocket. [Lights paper | 


at fire and lights pipe.| Vl poison the curtains 
first. Ill fumigate ’em. She’ll take my latch- 
[Puffs over curtains.) Vm a dis- 
grace to the terrace,am I? Now [ll give the 
bed-curtains a gentle whiff or two. Cut off my 
Chubb, will you, Mrs. Joffins? [Hait Jor. at L. 


Enter Mr. SLOGGS, R. 


Mr. S. Ugh! but it’s cold! 
a brisk one, too. How thoughtful of Mrs. Sloggs, 
to be sure. She is not generally so considerate 
when business detains me in the city. Pooh! what 
a smell of smoke. It must be that vulgar fellow, 
Joffins, next door. He never stops. Return 
smoke! Tl speak to the landlord. It’s lucky 
that this Joffins and I are not acquainted. I’m so 


glad I helped poor Brown out of his difficulty. If | 
I had not stopped with him, and helped him to | 


balance his cash, he would have never found out 
his mistake. Two hundred pounds out as the 


clock struck twelve, and on the last stroke I | 


caught the error. Carried over a wrong tot—so 
simple, so very simple. 


Enter MRS. SLOGGS, R. 
Mrs. S. That horrid Mr. Joffins gone! 
can Sloges be? Perhaps gone off with him to 
finish his morning at a beer house. [Perceives 
him.] Ah! he’shere. Intoxicated. So I thought 
—hardly able to stir. Scandalous! I'll try and 


keep down my temper till he confesses everything. | 


[Aloud.] You are home earlier than I expected, 
Mr. Sloggs. 

Mr. 8. I must apologize for being a little late ; 
but— 

Mrs. 8. Oh! don’t apologize. 
mentioning. It’s not three o’clock. 
Mr. S. Three o’clock! It’s not one, my dear. 

Mrs. 8. It’s all one tome. I intended to sit up 
for you, in any case, no matter how injurious it 


It’s not worth 


may be to my failing health. But who cares for — 


my health ? 

Mr. S. I wish you wouldn’t sit up, my dear. 

Mrs. S. Oh! do you? I suppose you do. 
That’s all the thanks I’m likely to get for my 
trouble and anxiety; but V’ll sit up, for all that. 

Mr. S. Surely I have my latch-key, and in any 
case the girl— 

Mrs. S. The girl! Now I tell you, once and for 
all, Mr. Sloggs, I will not have the girl to sit up 
for you. Let there be no mistake about that. 
Your lawful wife will take precious good care that 


‘no girl sits up for you, but herself. 


Mr. S. [aside.] She’s evidently out of temper, 
and the best thing to do is to retire. [Aloud.] 
I’m very tired, my dear, so I think that V’ll go to 
bed. 

Mrs. S. Go to bed? It’s not worth while, Mr. 
Sloges. Youll only be getting up again in a few 
minutes. You can hear the sparrows, and you 
ought to blush to hear them. 

Mr. S. Sparrows! Why— 

Mrs. S. The.cocks have crowed themselves 


hoarse. 


Mr. 8S. My dear Susan— 
Mrs. S. The milk will be here directly. 


Mr. S. I see that you are bent upon being dis- | 


agreeable, so I shall retire. [| Going. 
Mrs. S. No you don’t, Mr. Sloggs. 
may I ask you where you have been to this disrep- 
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utable hour? [Aside.] Now I shall see if he is 

man enough to tell me the truth. ; 
Mr. S. Well, my dear, I have been in the city. 
Mrs. S. [aside.| I thought so. |Alowd.) And 

might I ask you what detained you in the city 2 


Mrs. S. Yes, Mr. Sloggs. 

Mr. S. On a matter of business. 

Mrs. S. The old excuse. 

Mr. S. Yes, curious enough. He asked me— 

Mrs. S. He asked you—go on. 

Mr. S. He asked me as a favor, to stop and help 
him to try and settle an account. 

Mrs. S. And you spent a quiet evening, Mr. 


Sloggs. 

Mr. S. ’Pon my word, my dear, it was dry 
enough. 

Mrs. 8S. [aside.| Now Yl pulverize him. 


[Alowd.] Mr. Sloggs, do you like “fizz”? 
Mr. S. Fizz! my dear? 
Mrs. S. Yes, Mr. Sloggs, fizz. 
Mr. S. Do you mean champagne ? 
Mrs. S. Yes, I mean champagne. 

mast-head. 

Mr. S. Well, I do, my dear; but it’s so long 
since I tasted it that I almost forget the flavor. 

Mrs. S. [aside.] How he sticks to his deceit. 
[Aloud.] How long is it since you tasted cham- 
pagne, Mr. Sloggs? 

Mr. S. Let me see. It’s certainly more than 
three years, and then it somehow disagreed with 
me—it was only one-and-nine a bottle. 

Mrs. S. [aside.| What a cold-blooded deceiver 
—TI can smell it off his breath. [Aloud.] Do you 
like grilled bones? 


Fizz to the 


than a grilled bone. 

Mrs. 8S. It’s not three years since you tasted a 
grilled bone, Mr. Sloggs? 

Mr. S. You ought to know, my dear. The last 
time I had a grilled bone it was in this house, and 
that’s some time ago. 

Mrs. 8. [aside.] This man would cut a throat 
and never move a muscle. T’m not done with 
him yet. [Alowd.] You are quite sure about the 
champagne and grilled bones, Mr. Sloggs? 

Mr. S. Quite sure, my dear. 

Mrs. S. Do you like ‘‘ kissing on the sly ”? 

Mr. S. Do I like what? 

Mrs. S. Kissing on the sly. 

Mr. 8. I don’t know what you mean. 
conundrum ? 

Mrs. S. I ask you, Mr. Sloggs, do you like kiss- 
ing on the sly ? 

Mr. S. (never kissed any one on the sly but 
yourself. 


Is it a 


-you like the song of ‘‘ Kissing on the Sly”? 

Mr. S. Inever heard it. [Aside.] What can 
she be driving at ? 

Mrs. 8S. [aside.| I can stand this no longer. 
| [Aloud.] Mr. Sloggs, it would have been better if 


—all. Isay I know all. 

Mr. S. All what, my dear? 

Mrs. 8S. I know where you have been, Mr. 
| Sloggs. I knew it all along, sir. I know more 
| than you think. I knew there was something in 
the wind when you put on that blue satin waist- 
coat this morning, and put a pint of trotter oil in 
your scrubby hair. I knew when you asked me 


Mr. S. The fact is, I was detained by a friend. | 


Mr. S. Most decidedly. Nothing can be nicer | 


Mrs. S. That’s no answer to my question. Do} 


you had made a clean breast of it, for I know all | 


for a loan of my comb for your whiskers, what you 
were about. I knew when you flew at the girl 
about the polish on your boots, that you were on 
the rampage. Why couldn’t you say, like a man, 
where you were going to? J didn’t want to go. 
Tam left at home with the cat. It doesn’t matter 
jabout me! 

Mr. S. This is all Greek to me. 

| Mrs. S. Greek, indeed! Is fizz Greek to you? 
Are grilled bones Greek to you? Is kissing on 
the sly Greek to you, Mr. Sloggs? 

Mr. S. I tell you, Mrs. Sloggs, that I spent the 
night at Mr. Peter Brown’s, No. 9 Lamb Lane, 
Cheapside. 

Mrs. 8S. And I tell you, Mr. Sloggs, that you 
spent your evening at a supper party, with fizz to 
the mast-head, and grilled bones, and women, 
sir! brazen women! deny it if you can. And I 
tell you, that you—you, sir, with as much voice 
as a costermonger’s donkey—that you brayed 
‘‘ Kissing on the Sly,” and that you eat for two, 
and that you drank for six, and that you were 


drunk ! 

Mr. S. Drunk, madame! I haven’t tasted a 
drop of drink since I took my pint of half-and-half 
at two o’clock to-day. 

Mrs. S. Yesterday, you mean. Pah! the smell 
of drink off you is sickening—and tobacco, too— 
bad tobacco, rotten tobacco. 

Mr. S. I never smoke, Mrs. Sloggs. 

Mrs. S. You would if you were let. There’s an 
example for your son! Coming home at three 
o’clock in the morning, reeling drunk, and reeking 
| with tobacco! Here’s a model father ! 
| Mr. 8. Well, considering that my son_is only 
eighteen months old, and always asleep, I— 

[ Child cries. 

Mrs. S. Always asleep! here’s more of your 
veracity. [Child cries.| Is he asleep now? 
What has wakened him up at this hour, Mr. 
Sloggs? Answer me that. 

Mr. S. I suppose he wants his bottle. 

Mrs. S. Bottle! You've had your bottle. You 
think everybody wants a bottle because you’ve 
been having several. You will drive that youth 
into a premature grave. I won’t be treated this 
way. 
with me. 

aun S. [aside.] Ob, heavens! anything but 
that ! 

Mrs. S. She can sit up for you. I promise you 
that yowll not stop out till three o’clock in the 
morning if she has to sit up. You can kiss her on 
the sly. 

Mr. S. Very likely. 
Mrs. S. There! do youhear that? [Child cries.] 


you. [Child cries.| Yes, my son—my protector! 

Your poor, injured, miserable mother flies to you. 

[Turning at door.| Go to bed, you tipsy wretch! 
[Hatt at L. 


very alarming. She has evidently been looking 
at somebody drinking. I know by her eye that 
she’s been having brandy and water. There is 
the glare of incipient intoxication in every wink. 
What’s to be done? If this were to become habit- 
ual, and if her mother once gets a footing here, my 
domestic happiness is ruined forever. Tve kept 
my mother-in-law at bay pretty well; but there’s 


tipsy, Mr. Sloggs—drunk, Mr. Sloggs, beastly — 


Vl get my dear mother to come and stop | 


I shouldn’t wonder if he was coming to denounce | 


Mr. S. This conduct on the part of my wife is | 
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get into the room where his bedis situated; and, 


MR. JOFFIN®Y’ 
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no knowing what a woman of her resources might 
not do if she got in the thin end of the wedge. 
Supper! Grilled bones! Kissing on the sly!) 
Now, who in the name of wonder would J kiss on 
the sly? and who in the name of wonder would 
kiss me on the sly? It’s very alarming—very 
alarming indeed. 


inter JOFFINS, in night-cap, L. 


Jof. The whole room is topsy-turvy. The bed | 
is where the chest of drawers ought to be, and the 
drawers are where the fire-place used to be. I 
went to hang up my coat, and I found that I was) 
shoving it up the chimney; and when I went to | 
look for my night-shirt, I dropped on this. [Un- 
folds childs frock.| |My night-cap is three sizes 
too small for me. I suppose it shrunk in the wasbh- | 
ing. [’m not tight, but I’m afraid that last help- 
ing of pickles disagreed with me. I ought never, 
to take pickles. [Perceives Mr. S.] Who the 
dickens is this? Oh! it’s Mr. Sloggs from next 
door, come to supper. T’m not fit to see com- 
pany, but I’d better be neighborly. [ Hiccup. 

Jof. [approaching Mr. 8.] Good evening—or 
rather good morning, Mr. Sloggs. Glad to see 
you. Better /ate than never. Ha! ha! 

Mr. 8S. Sir! 

Jof. [aside.|] He’s deaf. 

Mr. S. [aside.] Why, this is that vulgar fellow 
from next door. What is the meaning of this ? 

Jof. [shouting.] Glad to see you—better late 
than never. [Aside.] By Jove, I forgot the night- 
cap. [Pulls off cap.| Wait a minute till I get my 
coat. [Approaches door at R. 

Mr. S. [stepping between Jor. and door.| Your 
coat is not there, Mr. Joffins. 

Jof. But I tell you that it is. 

Mr. S. And I reiterate that it is not, sir. Are 
you aware of the nature of that apartment ? 

Jof. What do you mean? 

Myr. S. Are you aware of the sacred nature of 
that apartment? 

Jof. [aside.| Sacred nature of your grand- 
mother-ent! 

Mr. S. Sir, this is a lady’s room. If I must 
speak plainly, sir, it’s a bed-chamber. 

Jof. (aside.] I shall not keep much longer. 
[Aloud.| You are fond of a joke, sir. 

Mr. S. Joke, sir—I never joked in my life. 

Jof. ’Pon my credit, I believe you. [Aside.] 
It’s the first and last evening this individual will 
spend in this house. 

Mr. S. Mr. Joffins, I will be candid with you,— 
you would be much better in your bed, sir, than 
to be here. 

Jof. Yowre very polite, Mr. Sloggs; but permit 
me to observe that it’s rather difficult for a man 
to go to his bed, when he will not be permitted to 


to be candid with you, Mr. Sloggs, I think it would 
be just as well that you were in your bed. 
Mr. S. I was about to retire when you came in. 
Jof. And I was about to retire when you came in. 
Mr. S. Do not let me prevent you, Mr. Joffins. 
Jof. Don’t let me hinder you, Mr. Sloggs. 
Mr. 8S. Certainly not. I wish you good night. 
[Aside.] How fortunate to get rid of him so quietly. | 
Jof. Oh, good night, with all my heart. [Aside.] 
What luck to shake off this noodle. 
Mr. S. Yowll find your way? 


Jof. Well, I should rather think so. 
Mr. S. Goodnight, Mr. Joffins. 
Jof. Good night. [Both approach door at L. 
Mr. S. I beg your pardon, that’s your door. 
[Pointing to door at c. 
Jof. Excuse me, but that door leads to the 
stairs. [Aside.] Does he think I sleep in the coal 


cellar ? 


Myr. S. Quite right. 
[Both become jammed at door at L. 

Jof. I say, Mr. Sloggs, where are you going? 

Mr. S. Going to bed, of course. 

Jof. That’s not the way to bed. 

Mr. S. This is my bed-room, and there, sir, is 
my bed. [Pointing into room. 

Jof. Your bed-room? Pooh! it’s my bed-room, 
and this is my four-poster. [Pointing into room. 

Mr. S. Mr. Joffins, this is too much, sir. 

Jof. Mr. Sloggs, it’s a great deal too much. 


Mr. S. The idea of any gentleman behaving in | 
this disgraceful way in another gentleman’s house. 


Jof. Vm glad, sir, to find that you see things in 
their true light. 

Mr. S. 1 can only ascribe such conduct to an 
undue consumption of intoxicating drink, sir. 


Jof. [aside.] How well some men carry their | 


liquor! .I could have sworn that he was as sober 
as a lettuce. [Aloud.] Well, Mr. Sloggs, all that 
any gentieman can do is to confess his fault and 
apologize, and I trust that in the morning, sir, 
you will forget this as I do. 

Myr. S. Spoken like a gentleman, Mr. Joffins. 
Yowll overlook anything that I may have said in 
my excitement. 

Jof. Most decidedly. Good night, Mr. Sloggs. 

Mr. 8S. Good night, Mr. Joffins. 

Jof. [aside.] He doesn’t seem inclined to stir. 

Mr. S. He’s not moving. [Alowd.] Good night, 
Mr. Joffins. 

Jof. Good night, Mr. Sloggs. 

Mr. 8S. [aside.] Yd better get a candle and 
show him out. He might fall down-stairs and 
break his neck. [Alowd.] Excuse me. 

[Hatt SLoGGs. 

Jof. Gone at last! In his sottish stupidity he 
would have stopped all night. Well, upon my 
soul, if Mrs. Joffins doesn’t get a piece of my mind 
about this, ’m a double Dutchman. T’m not 
sorry that she has given me the chance. She has 
had the best of it for seven years, but now it’s my 
turn. My latch-key is pretty safe, now. I can 
stop at the club, now. I can go to the Derby, 
now. Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. She’s afraid to face me, so I'll go to bed, 
and give her one of those curtain lectures with 
which she sometimes drives me mad. 

[ Goes into room at L. 


Enter SLoGGS at ©., with lighted candle. 


Mr. S. Now, Mr. Joffins, if you will permit me, 
Tll— Hey, not here! Oh! he must have slipped 
out while I was in the kitchen getting this candle. 
The fellow was so intoxicated I began to fear that 
Tcould not get rid of him without having recourse 
to violence. He led me to infer that he was asked 


with Mrs. Sloggs. Here she is. 


Enter MRS. SLOGGS at R. 
The next time, madame, that you ask people to 
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here by my wife. Now this must be cleared up at | 
once. Cost me what it will I shall square accounts 
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supper without consulting me, as master of this. 
house, I’ll know the reason why. | 

Mrs. S. And the next time you bring a drunken 
beast home to insult your wife, 7’// know thereason 
why, and my mamma will know the reason why. 

Mr. S. I brought no drunken beast home, Mrs. 
Sloggs. 

Mrs. S. I asked no people to supper. | 

Mr. S. You asked that disreputable vulgar fel- 
low from next door—Joffins. 

Mrs. S. Oh! that’s right! say it was me! J am 
to bear everything, am I? No, sir. Mr. Joffins 
happened to tell me something. Mr. Joffins was 
at a little supper, but not here, sir. 

Mr. S. Joffins was drunk, madame. 

Mrs. S. So he was, and so are you. You got) 
drunk together on fizz and grilled bones, sir. And 
now good night, Mr. Sloggs. You can sleep off 
the fumes of your fizz in this room—you don’t come 
into mine, I promise you [takes key out of lock; ] 
you nasty, tipsy, good-for-nothing wretch. Wait | 
till my mamma hears of this. [Enters room at L, 
and locks door. 

Mr. S. Hear me, Susan—you wrong me! [ Speaks 
through key-hole.| Listentoreason. [Aside.] She’s 
over-excited. [Screams heard from inside.| Good 
heavens! she’s attempting her life. Open the door ! 
[Screams]. Susan, darling, beloved one, I’m your 
own Tippy Bobby. Open the door—open it, or VU 
break it open. Listen to your Tippy Bobby! 


Enter Mrs. SLoaas, followed by JOFFINS, with his 
coat and boots off. 


gator for nothing. [Umbrella opens—she cannot 
close it.| Ym apoor, helpless, injured, trampled- 
down woman. [Sobs.] Oh! oh! [to Stoaas.] 
I'm fainting ! catch me! You won’t? Then Tl 


go straight from this room to the divorce court. 


Mr. 8. In the name of heaven what is the 
meaning of all this? I come home after spending 
the night helping a friend out of a difficulty, and 


‘Tm told that I was at a disreputable supper party, 
-and that ’m drunk. 


[ Blubbers. 


Enter ELIZABETH ANNE. 


Eliz. Please, sir, the lady from the next house, 
Mrs. Joffins, is wanting to know what’s a-keeping 


of her husband. She says as how she seen him 


a-coming in here about an hour ago. 

Jof. What’s this? There’s only one Joffins in 
the terrace. 

Eliz. Pleast, sir, it’s your missis. 

Jof. Bosh! 

Eliz. Please, sir, she squints, her hair ain’t au- 
burn, and her nose— 

Jof. That will do. [Aside. It’s my wife. But 
—hey—what? Jingo! Could it be. A horrible 
thought strikes me. [ Aloud, to Mr. SLoaes.] Let 
me look at your Chubb. 

Mr. S. My what, sir? 

Jof. Your latch-key—quickly, man! [Compares 
keys.] Iseeit all, now! The keys are exactly 
the same. I have let myself into the wrong house. 
Now I can account for new furniture, slippers, 
salmon, pickled baby—everything ! What apology 
can I offer? 

Mrs. S. J thought you had been brought home 


Mrs. S. [to Mr. 8.] Monster! to let me go into | by my dear husband here. 


the room with that man. 

Jof. {to Mr. 8.] What the devil do you mean 
by sending your wife into that room ? 

Mrs. S. [to Mr. 8.] You shall account for this 
atrocious conduct to my mamma. 

Jof. [to Mr. §.] Idiotic ass, you shall account 
for this to me. 
female alligator with you. 

Mrs. 8. [seizing umbrella and thrusting it into 
_ the hands of Mr. 8.] If you are a man, you'll 
thrash that person to within an inch of his life. 

Mr. S. [aside.| Am I mad—am I crazed—am 
I drunk—am I dreaming? Is my brain softening ? 

Mrs. S. Give me the weapon! I’m no coward ! 


Get out of this, and take that} 


[Seizes umbrella.] Vl not be called a female alli- 


Jof. And I thought you had been asked to sup- 
per by my darling wife. 

Mrs. S. Sloggs, I have wronged you. 

Mr. S. You have, Susan, butitis all right, now. 
[To Jor.] May I offer you a suggestion, Mr. Joffins ? 

Jof. Twenty—fifty—a thousand—if you wish it. 

Mr. S. After what has occurred, don’t you think 
it would be as well to give up using the latch-key. 
I mean to do so. 

Jof. Mr. Sloggs, your suggestion is an admirable 
one, and from this moment, not only shall I give 
it up myself, but no person, except some of our 
kind friends here, shall ever have the use of MR. 
JOFFINS’ LATCH-KEY. 

THE END. 
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AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE: 
YW Farce, in One Act. 
BY J. STIRLING COYNE, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Strand, 
Landon, 1850. 
Mr. H. J. Turner. 


Boston Theatre, 1856. 
Mr. §. D. Johnson. 


Nicodemus Crisp (a The- 
atrical Wig Maker) 
Tom Temple (a Medical 
ISURLLCIEL) fects elawate + se= =— ‘*~ ‘Henry Butler. John Wood. 
Polly Ortsp «...-000 sae Mrs. Stirling. Mrs. John Wood. 


DRAMATIC VOICES.—The Voice of Mr. Huskisson, a Retired 
Exciseman. The Voice of Mrs. PoTTLEBERRY, a Fruiterer. The 
Voice of Mr. MACMULLIGAN, an Exile of Erin. The Voice of 
Mrs. Max, the Landlady. The Voice of SALLY GRUBBIN, the 
Maid of all Work. The Voice of SmirHErs, through a Cornet a 
Piston. The Voices of Mrs. Max’s Six Blessed Babes. The 
Voice of a PonicemaN. The Voice of the Brrr. The Voice of 
the First FLoor. The Voice of the Second FLoor. The Voice 
of the Front Partor. The Voice of the Back Artic. The 
Voice of the Dog. The Voice of the Cat. 
demanding to be heard. 
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EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; S. E. Second Entrance; U. ‘E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, wc. The reader is supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing the audience. 


Ava 

ScENE I.—4An attic apartment in a lodging house 
in London, 3and4c. Set door, 38.R. H. A 
door R. of F., opening on landing and stair-case. 
A practicable window c. of F., looking on a tiled 
roof. Through this window is seen a similar 
window, as of another house opposite. Practic- 
able common window, 3E.R.H. Cupboard door 
245.1. H. containing tray with plates, knives, 
forks, a piece of pork, etc. Table with wigs, 
blocks, hair combs, etc., L. H. A press bed, 
closed, against L. F., with looking-glass and 
band-box on top. Fireplace 2 E. R. H., fender 
and footman. Table c., with materials for nee- 
dlework. Candle, in flat candlestick, 
on c. table. Four chairs. 
L. H. with shawl, old dressing-gown, and clean 
sheet on tt. Wig block and stand on lL. H. 


NICODEMUS CRISP discovered arranging a gro- 
tesque wig on. H. table, while POLLY is engaged 
working RB. of table, c. 


Nic. [admiring the wig.| Bravo! bravo, Nico- 
demus! you never turned out so magnificent a 
work in all your life! There’s a wig that will 
save the new comedy! A wig that, if genius had 
its due reward, ought to immortalize the projector ! 


Entered according to “Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 


Several other VOICES | 


RELATIVE Positions.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. | 


"lighted, | 
A clothes-horse on | 


NOME: 2 BL. 

Poily. What’s that you’re saying, uncle, about 
genius ? 

Nic. Iwas saying my dear, ’tis always neglect- 
ed. There’s a wig I have just completed for Gags- 
by, who plays the principal low comedy part in the 
new piece to-night. Look at it, Polly—there’s 
humor in every hair of it. 

[Takes up wig, and exhibits it to her. 

Polly. (laughing.| Well, it certainly is an ex- 

| travagant looking affair. 
Nic. There’s the fun of at least half a dozen 
screaming farces in it—yet, such is the ingratitude 
of the world, that Gagsby will get all the merit 
that is due to the wig. There’s no justice in a 
theatre. People applaud the actor, the scene- 
painter, the carpenter—they sometimes even ap- 
plaud the author—but they never give a hand to 
the wig-maker. Never mind! wigs one day will 
be at the head of the profession. ll wait my 
time. [Replaces wig on table. 

Polly. If you wait much longer, uncle, you'll 
be late at the theatre. ”Tisnow past eight o’clock, 
‘and the farce begins before ten. 

Nic. Well, Vll go. Fetchme my great coat, child 
|—that you'll find on my bed, in the other room. 
| Polly. In a moment, uncle. [Hxit, R. H. 2 E. 

Nic. [ putting up the wig in a box.) Humph! 


should go out early to-night. There’s certainly 
something in the wind. I met that fellow, Tom 
Temple, this morning, at the corner of the street. 
Polly, I know, has a hankering after the young ras- 
cal—but I’m determined she shall marry my old 
friend Huskisson, the retired exciseman, who 
lodges in the next apartment. [Indicating the 
next apartment. HUSKISSON coughs in L. room. ] 
His lungs are a little touched, but his heart and 
his income are all right, so ’m resolved Polly shall 
have him—and to keep her safe while ’'m away, 
‘Tl lock the door on her—ha, ha, ha! 


Re-enter POLLY, with great coat, D. R. H. 3 E. 


Polly. Now, uncle—let me help you on with it. 
There—there, [assisting him on with the coat] 
—button it comfortably up to your throat. [NIc- 
ODEMUS going.] . Oh, la! uncle, don’t forget your 
hat! here it is. [Taking it from off press-bed.] 
Now yowre quite ready. [Claps it on his head. 
NICODEMUS going.] Stay, don’t forget your box. 

[ Gives him box from table. 

Nic. Dear me, what a temper Gagsby would 
have been in! There—that’s it! Good-bye, 
‘Polly. [Kisses her.]_ I shall be home before 
| twelve—but you go to bed early. Good-bye ! 


it strikes me Polly is particularly anxious that I | 
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THD hE MALES [Act I, Scene 1. 


Polly. Good night—God bless you! [NICODE- 
MUS goes out R. D. F., and shuts the door. POLLY 
seats herself R. of Cc. table.| Mind how you go 
down stairs. [Sings.] 

“A poor little maiden was left all alone— 
Left all alone—left all alone— 
To the trees and the bushes she made her sad moan— 
Made her sad moan—made her sad ’— 
[The street door is heard to bang. POLLY jumps 
up and claps her hands.) He’s gone at last! I 


_heard the hall decor bang. [Runs to window.] 
Aye, there he goes up the street. [Comes down 
| and seats herself R. of table c.| And now I shall 
| be able to read my dear Tom Temple’s letter. 


[Lakes a letter from her pocket—kisses it.| Phew, 
how it smells of cigars! Eh? it has the Charing 
Cross post mark! Then he has returned from the 
country. [Reads address.| ‘‘ Miss Polly Crisp, 
third Bell, No. 5, Brown Street.” Third belle, 
indeed! I should like to know who is the first 
belle in this house, if lam not? It’s like Master 
Tom’simpudence, though! Never mind—l’ll read 


his letter first, and then throw it in the fire! | 


[ Opens the letter and reads.| ‘‘ Pretty Polly, say 
—when I was away on a visit tomy aunt in Wales 
—did your fancy never stray—to some other lov- 
er?” Never! Tom, never! Faithful to the solemn 
vow that we made six months ago, while dancing 
a polka at Cremorne Gardens, my constant heart 
has never wandered—never! I don’t mean ex- 
actly never—but not often—not often. There’s 
Mr. MacMulligan, who lives on his large Irish es- 
tates—third floor back—he’s constantly making 
some excuse or another to come in here. He 


either wants to light his candle—or to borrow the | 


bellows—or to lend an old newspaper—or to give 
my uncle a cure for his rheumatism. And then 
he has the impudence to make love to me in so 
sweet a brogue, that one can’t be angry with him, 
so I let the fellow have his way. He’s really an 
amusing creature, and has a pair of magnificent 
black whiskers, with eyes to match. Of course I 
don’t care a pin for them, but they’re enough to 
try the firmness of any female heart. And there’s 
the First Floor—who drives his own cab in white 
kid gloves. He has often told me he adores me— 
and he has been wanting me to go with him some 
day in his cab to Richmond—where we should 
dine together at the “‘Star and Garter.” [4A few 
bars of an air is played on the cornet a piston in 
a window opposite the c. window in ¥.| Hark! 


there’s poor Smithers, who lives over the way | 


across the tiles—and loves me at a respectful 
distance. The timid fellow has never told his 
love — except through the cornet a piston. 
[Flow on thou shining river,” is played badly on 
the cornet a piston; POLLy listens attentively, and 
appears softened by the music.| Ah, poor Smith- 
ers! There’s something inexpressibly tender and 
delicate in this mode of expressing his passion! it 
penetrates insensibly to the heart, and—heigho! 
[HUSKISSON, 17 room L. H., falls into a fit of cough- 
mg.| Ha, ha, ha! Oh dear—I forgot! There’s 
another of my victims—the old exciseman that 
my uncle wants me to marry—so that, one way or 
another, I’ve got as many irons in the fire as an 
active girl can well manage. But, blessme! I’m 
forgetting Tom’s letter all this time. [Reads.] 
“ After many roving days, I returned last night to 
my lodgings in Surrey Street, where they mourned 
me dead in my landlady’s halls. I would have 


flown on the wings of love to my dearest Polly, 
but that I did not wish to meet that respectable 
‘old pump, your uncle, whose cervical vertebre I 
‘shall take an early opportunity of dislocating.” 
What charming poetic sentiments. ‘Love, how- 
ever, won’t be controlled by advice, so this even- 
ing, at the peaceful twilight hour, after your uncle 
has gone to the theatre with his wigs—I’ll be at 
‘your chamber door. ‘Singing from Palestine, 
hither I come, Polly love—Polly love, are you at 
‘home? Adieu! Farewell, remember me! Tom.” 
Oh, could I ever forget you? Stay, here’s a post- 
‘script. [Reads.] ‘As Imean we shall spend a 
comfortable evening together, I'll put half a dozen 
cigars in my pocket—along with a bottle of ale— 
pale and mild as the moonbeams. Won’t that be 
prime?” Aye, that it will. But, dearme! Tom 
would like a bit of supper. Something nice, now! 
_What shall it be? Sausages? No—sausages are 
low and dubious! Game I fear is too high—oys- 
ters are too cold—and devilled kidneys are too 
hot! [Rises and goes to cupboard, 2 &. L. H.] Oh, 
I remember—there’s a nice litile bit of pork in the 
cupboard that I intended for dinner on Sunday ; 
Tom shall have it! I know he adores roast pork ! 
[She takes a tin dish and tin bottle jack, with 
worsted string attached, and a piece of pork from 
cupboard, 2 E. L. H., and places them on ©. table.] 
And he couldn’t have a nicer bit anywhere. Oh, 
how it reminds one of a sweetheart. [Fastening 
pork on hook.| First we hook him—then we put 
him to the fire—and then we turn him [ putting 
it to the fire 2E.R. H., and turning the jack|— 
and turn—turn him as we like, till he’s done brown, 
and then he’s fit to be served up with sauce and 
white favors for the wedding breakfast. [Putting 
| tin under it on footman.| There—I think it will 
do beautifully now! And now I'll smarten my- 
self a little. [Opens band-box on bedstead.] 
Here’s my new embroidered silk apron—and my 
Victoria tie. [Putting them on.| Oh, I wish Tom 
was here to fasten my apron—he’s so handy. 
[Looks in glass.| There, that don’t look so badly 
by any means. I wonder how Tom will like me 
this evening? He’s a fellow of such refined taste 
—and that reminds me that I must lay the cloth 
for supper. [Goes to cupboard and fetches tray 
with things for table on it.| Ihave got them all 
ready. [Putting tray on chair 1. of c. table. She 
clears away her needlework and table cover, and 
lays it on chair R. of table. Laying cloth.] Well, 
I doubt if these men are worth half the trouble 
they cost us. Conceited, impudent creatures! 
They all are—pepper and mustard! [Laying 
them.] All but my dear Tom—he’s a real duck— 
butter! butter! [laying it] and though he’s 
only a medical student, living on his expectations, 
a pound a week—and a little bit of cheese! [lay- 
mg tt] I like him better than any of my other 
sweethearts. Knives and forks! [Laying them.] 
He’s so gay—so good-humored, and, as Byron says, 


_[Sniffs.] Bless me, I’m forgetting the pork! 
[She runs and bastes the pork hastily, and returns 
to the table.| Ah, V’ve so many things on my 
mind to-night! Well, if Tom and I were mar- 
Tied, we should be the happiest pair of—spoons! 
[Lays spoons.] We should never want for any- 
thing in the world but a little [looking in the 
plate which she has just taken out of the tray |— 
bread? Dear me! there’s no bread! Imustrun 


“He walks the hospitals like a thing of life!” 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


to the baker’s next door for some! [Putting on 
bonnet and shawl.) Vve got sixpence in my 
pocket. I sha’n’t be a minute! 
Rk. F. and tries to open tt.| Eh? my uncle has 
shut mein! Actually placed me under lock and 
key! [Comes down, and sits R. of table.| Oh, 
this is dreadful! abominable! these atrocious old 
uncles are so suspicious [sobbing|—so—so cruel 
—so—[sniffs.] There’s the pork burning! [Runs 
and bastes it.| What will Tom say when he finds 
me shut up here, like the lady in a lobster? 
Husk. [heard singing in room L. H. | 


“ There we lay, till next day, 
In the Bay of Biscay, O—O!”’ 

Polly. There’s old Huskisson, going to sing 
“The Bay of Biscay!” The poor fellow lost his 
voice twenty years ago, but he’s got a powerful 
hoarseness instead, that he makes do duty for a 
_ deep bass. 


Husk. (tapping at partition inroom L. H.] Are 
| 


you at home, Miss Polly? 

Polly. Yes, ’m at home. 

Husk. ‘Then if you’ve no objection, Pl step into 
your room and spend a pleasant half hour or so. 

Polly. Very pleasant! I’m very sorry, but my 
uncle locked our door when he went out, and I 
can’t receive visitors. 

Mrs. Pottleberry [heard in room kR. in a shrill, 
scolding voice.| Betty! Betty! Was there eyer 
| such a lazy good for nothing baggage? Betty! 
Betty! Why am I to be kept waiting so? 

Polly. But if you feel lonely, there’s Mrs. Pot- 
tleberry in the next room. She’s just come in. I 
hear her scolding the servant. ll tell her yow’re 
coming. 

Husk. [in room R.] Not for worlds! 
ing.| Ugh! ugh! no—no! Ugh! ugh! 

Polly [laughing.| Ha, ha, ha, ha! I knew I 
should frighten him. Six months ago he was 
going to be married to Mrs. Pottleberry—our right- 
_ hand neighbor—but now he wants to honor me 
| with his affections, and to break with the widow 
—who, I’m thinking, won’t let him go till she has 
scratched his eyes out! Oh, how I should like to 
see it! [A whistle in the street under the window. | 
Ahk, there’s Tom! I know his railway whistle. 
[ Listens—hall door bangs, 2 R. H. E.]| There— 
now I hear him at the hall-door—and, hark—now 
he’s coming up-stairs! How my heart goes— 
[Sings to Air “ Drin! Drin !”] 


[ Cowgh- 


Pit, pit—pat a pat! 
Pitty patty—pat a pat! 
Tom [knocks outside at door, R. H. F.] 
Polly. Is that you, Tom? 
Tom. Aye, ’tis I, my life—my love! 
door, my angel! 
Polly. Oh, Tom—I can’t! 


Polly! 


Open the 
[ Outside. 


[ She goes to door 


5 charming! 
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Tom [sings outside the door. | 
Oh, here’s a precious go, and a most confounded 
sin, 
For she cannot get out at all, nor I cannot getin! 
Polly (sings to R.] There’s no one knocking at 


the door! [Sings toL.] There’s no one, &e. 
Husk. ; Who’s that, &e. 
HUES, TRONS i Who’s that, &e. 
Tom. Together. There’s no one, &e. 

| Polly. There’s no one, &c. 


Polly [at door.| For Heaven’s sake, Tom, do 
go away, or my character will be destroyed! 
Tom. Well, I will, Polly. TV’ll go home for a 
key that I think will open this lock. 
| Polly. Oh—a key—have you—at home? That’s 
Make haste and fetch it, for I’ve got 
such a nice bit of pork roasting for supper. 
| Tom. But before I go, then, tell me that you 
love me—through the key-hole ! 
Polly. I love you through everything, Tom! 
Tom. Oh, bless you, Polly! But, lsay? What 
shall I do with the bottle of pale ale I have in my | 
pocket ? 
| Polly. You can put it through the hole in the 
door that has been made for the cat. [She kneels | 
down, while 'Tom puts a bottle of ale through the 
hole, which she receives.| ve got it. 
| [She puts it down by the fender, R. H. 
Tom. lve a paper of walnuts, too, Poll! 
| Polly. Walnuts? Oh, I dote on walnuts, Tom! 
|Give them to me. [She puts her hand through 
\again, and takes in a bag of walnuts.| Anything 


‘more, Tom? [Puts her hand through again. 
x 


_ Tom. Nothing, only— 
| [He is heard to kiss her hand repeatedly. 
_ Polly. Bless me, Tom—if you haven’t got | 
moustaches on your face while you have been | 
away. Oh, how I should like to see you! There © 
_—that will do! Let go my hand, Tom! Oh, let | 
'gomy hand! There—there! The pork is burn- | 
‘ing! [Runs to fire and bastes the pork.| Mind 
the stairs, Tom—two steps and a short turn. 
Noise of a person heard tumbling down-stairs.] 
'Goodness! I hope he hasn’t broken his bones! 
[HusKIsson knocks at partition, L.] What does 
‘that old torment want now ? 

Husk. Who is that youre talking to, Miss 


| Polly? 
| Polly. Me? Nobody! Oh, yes, I was talking 
to the cat. 

Husk. The cat! People don’t usually talk in | 


‘that manner to a quadruped. 
| Polly [apart.] Does the old donkey mean to 
call my Tom a quadruped? [Alowd.] No more 
a quadruped than yourself. There— _ 

Husk. It’s my duty to protect your innocence, 
and if I hear any person in your room I must know 
who it is. 
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Tom. Can’t! Why can’t you? Polly. Must you? [Aside.] Ob, I have a 
Polly. Because I’m double-locked, Tom! famous idea! I know he has got his ear to the 
| Tom. You—double-locked ? partition, and I’ll torment him! [Speaks as if 


Polly. No, the door. My uncle locked the door addressing somebody.) Ah, Tom! is it yout 
on me, and took the key with him. ‘ How are you? Howd’yedo? [Imitating aman's 
Tom. Inhuman uncle! ll break in the door! voice.] Never better, my dear Polly—and you 
[Shakes and kicks the door violently—SMiTHERS look charmingly. But how cold your little fingers 
opposite ut the window, playing the cornet a piston, are! [Kisses her hand repeatedly—H USKISSON | 
and accompanying the singers in the following trio. knocks at partition—POLLy laughs—then speaks 
Husk. (knocks at partition, L.] inher natural voice.| Come, don’t be impudent, 
Who’s that knocking at your door? ‘Tom. Sit down here [ places a chair, L. Cc.) and 
Mrs. P. [knocks at partition, R.] ‘behave yourself properly. There— that’s near 
Who’s that knocking at your door? enough. Do you like walnuts? [Man’s voice.] 
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_ marry you in spite of your old uncle—L will, by 


| voice.| Huskisson be blistered ! 


- Polly—[coughing]—ugh, ugh!—your uncle shall | 


dear, there’s the pork burning again. 


_ door.| Who's there ? | 


| Mr. Huskisson— 
| about Mr. Huskisson ? | 


_he won’t go away, though I told him I was an 
| unprotected female. 


AN UNPROTEC 
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TED FEMALE. [Act I, Scene 1. 


Amazingly fond of them—thank you! [She cracks 
a walnut and eats while speaking.| Do you know, 
Polly, I love you tremendously? [Her own voice. | | 
That’s what you always say! [Man’s voice.] Vl) 


this blessed kiss. [Her own voice.] Be quiet—| 
you sha’n’t—a’done, do! [HUSKISSON taps smartly 
at partition.| Have done, Tom, or Mr. Huskis- 
son, in the next room, will hear you. [Man’s 
[Cracks a wal- 
nut.| Vll smash him like that walnut, and scatter 
his fragments to the Isle of Dogs! [She throws 
the bag of walnut shells, &c., against the partition, 
L. H. A noise as of a person staggering over the 
Surniture and falling, in HUSKISSON’s room. HUS- 
KISSON groans and coughs. Pouuylaughs.| Ha, 
ha, ha! Those shells have dislodged the enemy ! 

Husk. [knocking loudly.) Very well, Miss 


hear of it. Pretty conduct! I say your uncle 
shall hear of it directly. [The door of his room, | 
L. H., is heard to bang violently. 

Polly. Ah, there he goes, and— [sniffs.] Dear, 
[Runs to: 
fire, R. H., and bastes the pork—a knock at the 


Husk. [outside.] ’Tis I, Miss Polly—ugh, ugh! 

Polly. What, are you not gone yet? 

Husk. No—l’ve changed my mind. [ll stop | 
here till I see the fellow who threatens to smash me. | 

Polly [aside.] Gracious! What’s to be done ? | 
If he stays there Tom can’t come in! Ha—let. 
me see! I know. The Widow Pottleberry has 
erown savagely jealous of the exciseman, so I'll) 
give her a hint that will bring her down upon him. 
[Taps at partition, R., and speaks in a low voice.) 
Mrs. Pottleberry, [calls louder] Mrs. Pottleberry ! 

Mrs. P. (heard in room, R. H.] Awh, awh! 

Polly [aside.] She’s been asleep. [Calls.] Mrs. 
Pottleberry— ; 

Mrs. P. {in room, R. HH.) Eh? What’s the 
matter ? who’s there ? 

Polly. ’Tis I, Mrs. Pottleberry. I beg your 
pardon for disturbing you, but I am so terrified I 
don’t Know what I am doing. That terrible man, 


Mrs. P. Eb? eh? What's that you’re saying | 


Polly. Oh, he is standing outside my door, and | 


Mrs. P. Oh, the wretch! 
directly. 

Polly. Ha, ha, ha! Now take care of your 
eyes, Huskisson! [She listens. The voices of MR. 
HUSKISSON and Mrs. POTTLEBERRY are heard 
disputing on the landing, R. H. 4 B. 


Vill come to him 


‘she has begun. 


Polly. Ha, ha, ha! She won’t spare him now 
[ Noise of beating continued. 

Husk. Mrs. Pottleberry—I say—if you were 
not alady— What do you mean? Help, some- 
body—help, murder ! 

Polly. Oh, there will be a glorious row! [Con- 
Sused noise of voices and steps ascending the stairs. 
A scuffing on the landing. PoLLy runs and throws 
up window, puts her head out and calls.) Ob, 
Policeman! Policeman, you are wanted, if you 
please! there is a revolution in the house, and a 
lady is strangling six gentlemen on the stairs. 
Make haste up, or there will be murder some- 
where ! 

Policeman [in the street.] Aye, aye! ’m com- 
ing directly! [The noise increases. Voices of men 
and women and children all together, in a general 


‘uproar, R. H. 4 E. 


Polly. Oh, what a delightful peace congress ! 
the whole house, from the attic to the kitchen, has 
turned out for a battle on the landing! [Novtse of 
blows heard.| There’s the First Floor, as Tom 
says, pitching into the Back Parlor! [Voices of 
Mrs. MAx and CHILDREN.] And, ob heavens! 
Mrs. Max, the landlady, and her six children have 
got out of their blessed beds to help the row! 


[ Voice of SALLY GRUBBINS.] And there’s Sally |-_ 


Grubbins, the maid of all work, that never goesto |} _ 


bed—[yelping of a dog|—and the unlucky little 


dog that everybody mistakes for a door-mat, and— | 


MacMulligan [outside, R. H.4.] What’s the 
matter—what’s the matter, I say? Let’s have 
nothing but pace and quietness here! [Noise of 
blows and persons falling-—increased disturbance. 

Polly. There’s the Irish gentleman punching 
their heads to make peace among ’em! [Noise 
of the POLICEMAN ascending the stairs.| And 
hark—there’s the policeman coming up-stairs— 
tramp—tramp—tramp ! 

Husk., Mrs. P. and Voices outside. Mr. Police- 
man! I charge that woman! No—yes—'twas he 
—I charge him—I say you—go to the devil—hold 
your tongue, ete. 

Policeman. Oh, very well! 
to the station house. 


You must all come 


Voices. Aye, aye—to the station house—to the 
station house ! 
Polly. Ob, bravo! To the station house let 


them go, with all my heart! [The persons outside 
are heard to descend the stairs—the hall-door bangs. | 


| There—now I’m rid of my troublesome neighbor ; | 


but how am I to amuse myself till Tom returns? 
One gets tired of listening to the organs and 
omnibuses, and other musical instruments in the 
street—and there’s not much variety in talking 
with one’sself. Stay—I never thought of my conver- 
sation cards that I bought this morning. [Takes 


Mrs. P. What are you doing there, Mr. Hus- 
kisson? You ought to be ashamed of yourself— | 


you ought ! 

Husk. If yowl believe, Mrs. Pottleberry— 
Mrs. P. 1 won't believe, sir! You are an 
infamous wretch ! | 

Husk. Mrs. Pottleberry— 

Mrs. P. Anoldmonster that don’t deserve to live. | 

Husk. My dear madame, I swear— 

Mrs. P. Yes, I know—you would swear any- 
thing, you would, you horrid, nasty old wretch. 
Take that—and that, you base old monster—and 


cards out of her pocket, and seats herself i. of C. 
table, and places them in two parcels on the table. 
Reads : 


Question. ‘What has my lever been doing ?” 

Answer. ‘His tailor.” Oh, that’s no concern 
of mine! 

Question. ‘* Whom does he love best 2” 

Answer. “A pretty girl!” Well, I flatter my- 
self he does! Come—I'll try again. Ah, this is 
the most interesting question of all! ‘Shall I be 


married this year?” ‘‘Can’t you wait a little 
longer?” What an abominable answer to an 


that for you ! 
[ She is heard to box his ears repeatedly. 


anxious young woman! There—[throws the 
cards away—jumps up.| Vil amuse myself some 
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Act I, Scene 1.] AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 31 


other way. What shall I do—sing or dance? Oh, And ll no longer be a Capulet. 
Tadore dancing—and if I could prevail on my ’Tis but thy name that is my enemy. 
uncle to get me an engagement at the opera, | What’sin a name? That which we call a rose 
dare say I should one day make a figure in the By any other name would smell as sweet ”— 
ballet, and come to set up a brougham onmy own [Sniffs, and jumps down suddenly.] Oh, there’s 
| legs! Then to be the favorite of the pit, and the that blessed pork burning again! [Runs to fire 
idol of the omnibus box—to hear the hum of and bastes the meat.] I beg your pardon Romeo. 
expectation in the house, while I stand at the wing Excuse my attending to the supper. It’s done to 
spreading out my cobwebs—and then at a long a turn, so I’ll put it under a cover till Tom comes. 
note in the orchestra to enter—[imitating an en- [Takes the meat from the hook, places it on a dish 
tré|—with a pretty partridge run down to the before the fire, and covers it with a tin cover 
footlights, amidst the acclamations— [clapping her : ‘¢ Sweet Montacue. be tree 
hands|—of the young fellows in Fop’s Alley. Stay but a little, I will come again !” 
Brava, brava, brava!—[imitates looking through There—that will do ‘nicely. [Returns to chair 
a lorgnette|—and the ecstacy of the old boys in) behind the clothes-horse.| Now where was I? [Re- 
the stalls! Brava, brava, brava! Wouldn’t that cites :] 

be delightful? Oh, dear! oh, dear! Fifty pounds) “Thou art thyself though not a Montague ”— 
anight and et ceteras for so—[supports herself [Hall door bell rings.| That’s the door bell! Who 
by a chair, and throws herself into a striking pose.) can it be? 

The fifty pounds I should have no objection to,| Tom [in the street.] Tooliatee! 

but the position in society is not much to my taste. Polly. Good gracious! ’tis Tom. Now I re- 
No—on second thoughts Pll abandon the ballet, | member, every soul in the house, except myself 
and take to the regular drama. rather fancy | has been marched off to the station house. Oh, 
could do something that might please the public. dear !—oh, dear! What is to be done? [Tom ts 
Something in this way—a spice of genteel comedy. | heard to whistle. POLLY runs to window, R. H. 
Beatrice—Lady Teazle—[recites a portion of opens it, and speaks out.] Tom! Tom! ’there’s 
“ULADY TEAZLE;” “Oh, Sir Peter! Sir Peter!” | nobody to open the door for you. 

+ etc.] But if I couldn’t get the genteel comedy Tom. How? nobody? Gammon! 

parts, I shouldn’t mind playing the chambermaids. | Polly. No, Tom, ’tis not gammon—'is the 
Oh, yes—there’s some good business there, too— truth. They are all in the hands of the police, 
or, to oblige the manager, I could even do the old’ except me, and I’m in nobody’s hands but my 
woman for him. Your Mrs. Malaprops and Heidel- | own. , 

bergs! Ah, haven’t I seen Mrs. Glover as Mrs. Jom. Oh, very well, Polly—it can’t be helped. 
Heidelberg? If I thought I could ever play Mrs. T am going.Adieu! [Sings. The voice is heard 
Heidelberg like her, ’d take to the old women at) receding.] 

once. [Recites a portion of ‘‘ MRS. HEIDELBERG;” | 
“What's this I hear? The qualaty a-coming here | 
this hevening? I wow and pertest I’m all over in 
such a quandary, I haven’t had time to put on my Bye, bye! Toliatee! ; 

French nidgledegee !”] Or I might do the feeble) Polly [kissing her hand to. him.] Good bye! 
old woman that always wears spectacles. [Jmi-| good bye! good bye, Tom! What does he mean, 
tates OLD Woman; “Ah, my child, there’s noth-| though, by saying he’ll come again to me ? Oh! 
ing like aeting now. I’ve played all the romps he means to-morrow. I sha’n’t see him again 
for the last forty years, and I don’t see why I to-night. No—that’s impossible ! 

shouldn’t do that, you know.” IfI was to choose, Voice [im the street.] Beer! 

for myself, I should decidedly make my appear- | Polly. There’s the beer at the door. [Speaks 
ance in tragedy. Tom says I am a duck of a| out of window.] We don’t want any beer to- 
Juliet! I should like to go through the Balcony night! ; 

Scene, and here is a balcony made in a moment! ‘Voice. No beer! Not half a pint? : 
[Places the clothes-horse L. H. with a chair behind Polly. No—it’s not allowed on the premises 
for a balcony.) But where’s my Romeo? Any | to-night. [Shuts the window.] Heigho! I have 
handsome stick will do for Romeo! [Places a) no appetite for supper. Tll go to bed. [Goes to 
wig-block on a pole-stand for ROMEO, R. H., ties | press bed.] I could sit down and have a good 
the handle of the hearth-brush across for arms.] cry with the greatest pleasure. I never was so 
What shall we do for toggery, as Tom says?) vexed in my life! I’m sure IT must have walked 
[Takes an old-fashioned cocked hat from off man- under a ladder to-day for ill luck. Never mind— 
telshelf and puts it on block—which must have a perhaps tis better as it is—for though a nice little 
| white wig on.| I never saw you look so much like supper, with an agreeable young fellow téte-a-téte 


“But though I leave you now in sorrow, 
I will come again ”— 


; your mother! [Fastens the table-cover on for his is remarkably pleasant, it may not be quite so 
mantle.| 'There—a Romeo Paletot, warranted to prudent, for—as the song sayS— 

t 
+ 


+ 
fit, in this gentlemanly style, only two pun’ ten! ‘If your lover yowd keep true _ is 
Now, there—if every girl could make such an, Let him come by day—not by night—to woo! 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
‘ 


[Runs to door and bolts it.) When my uncle 


obedient, quiet lover as that, how happy we should | Ah, that reminds me Thad better bolt my door. 
be! There—stand there, Romeo! and don’t make 


too many points, while I get on the balcony. comes home, he can light his candle and go to 
[Gets on chair behind clothes-horse. Speaks as bed without my waiting up for him. [SMITHERS | 
| JULIET. is heard to play “ Rest thee, babe!” on the cornet | 
| a piston.| Ah, there is poor Smithers bidding me 

“Oh, Romeo! Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? ‘good night through his cornet a piston. How 
: 


Deny thy father, and refuse thy name— ‘sweetly he plays! If music be the food of love— | 
_ Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, What have I done with my night-cap? [Opens | 
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top of press bed, takes out cap, and puts it on.] 
Poor Smithers! I know ’twill be a comfort to him 
if he sees me for a moment at the window before 
I retire to rest. [She takes the candle, and nods 
at window c. as to a person in the distance.] 
Thank you—good night! Very nice, indeed! 
Good night, good night! [Music ceases. A cat 
is heard to mew outside the window.] Oh, there 
is poor Minnie crying to come in. [Opens o. 
window.] Puss! puss! puss! Minnie! Minnie! 
[The candle is extinguished by the wind, lights 
dark.| Dear me, my candle’s gone out! How- 
ever, it don’t much matter. I can go to bed with- 
out alight. [She returns to bed. Tom is heard 
to call outside the window. 

Tom. ‘'Tooliatee! 

Polly. Heavens! there is my Tom on the tiles! 
But how got he there? Ah, I remember, now. 
He has a fellow student lodging three doors off, 
in the attic. But he mustn’t come in. [As she 
runs to the window Tom TEMPLE appears outside, 
and puts in his head. 

og [in an undertone.) Polly, my dear, here 
Tam! 

Polly. Ob, for heaven’s sake go back. You 
can’t come in, Tom. Go back, I desire you— 

Tom. Why so, Polly, my angel? 

Polly. Because— [Aside.} Oh, dear! what 
shalll do? [As @¢f struck with a sudden thought. | 
Ah! because I am not alone, Tom! [She runs 
R. H., seizes the figure of Romeo, and holding the 
jigure before her, goes to window, speaking in a 
man’s voice.| Hallo, you sir! Where are you 
going to? 

Tom. The devil! I beg pardon. 
hastily, and is heard falling. 

Polly. Ha, ha, ha! There—he has rolled into 
the gutter! 

Tom [heard without.] Tooliatee ! 

Polly. Well, thank goodness that danger is 
past. And now to bed. [Closes the window. A 
noise of feet and voices on the stairs.] Bless me, 
what can this new disturbance be about? [Runs 
to door and listens.| As I live, Mrs. Max and her 
lodgers are all returning in a body from the po- 
lice office ! 

Voices [heard without.] It was all through that 
Miss Polly—Miss Polly— 

Polly. And hark! what do they say? That it 
was I who set the house by the ears! I, who have 
been locked up here the whole of this blessed 
night! [Noise increases.) “Oh, dear—they are 
furious against me, and here they come! [The 
clamor increases. MRS. POTTLEBERRY and MR. 
| HUSKISSON are heard to enter their respective 
rooms, slamming the doors. 

Mrs. P. [in R. room.| Vl have you know, Miss 
Polly, yowre an impertinent disturber ! 

MacMulligan [outside door.] On the part of the 
respectable inmates of this house, I want to 
know— 

Polly. Good gracious—I’m besieged—attack- 
ed on all sides! I shall be battered down if I don’t 
make a diversion. [Runs todoor.] Mr. MacMul- 
ligan, ’tis all a mistake. I throw myself on your 
protection—pray send them away. 


[ Retreats 


AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


MacMulligan [outside.| Och, my darling, if 
that’s the case, ’ll send them to bed in a jiffy. 


Come, be off with you, every mother’s soul of you. | 


Obliterate yourselves immaydiately—and if you 
want satisfaction, come to me for it. Good night, 
my darling. [Voices and steps are heard retiring 
—doors are heard to bang, etc. 

Polly [at partition, R.] Mrs. Pottleberry,—if 
you don’t be quiet, I shall certainly give Mr. Hus- 
kisson a hint about your ventilating wig. 

Mrs. P. [R.] Would you destroy me? No, no— 
don’t mention it, and I’ll not say another word. 

Polly. Very well—tis a bargain ! 

[The door is unlocked outside. 

Nic. [outside.] Polly, Polly! open the door! 

Polly. Ha!—my uncle! 
R. H. F.—NICODEMUS enters with candle—POLLY 
embraces him. Lights uwp.| My dear uncle—’m 
so glad you’ve returned. 

Nic. Affectionate little soul! You’ve not been 
lonely, I hope, while I was away, Polly ? 

Polly. By no means, uncle. I don’t remember 
that I ever was more busy. 

Nic. Eh? busy! Ah, Isee. You have been 
preparing a little supper for me, eh? Good girl— 
always thinks of her uncle. Well, come, let us sit 
down to it, Polly. [Zakes covered dish from fire- 
place R. H. Door opens suddenly and Tom TEM- 
PLE runs in, R. H. D. F. 

Tom. Well, Polly, here I am at last. [Sees 
NIcoDEMUS.] Zounds! no, ’m not! [Runs out. 

Polly. Tom ! I—I didn’t really—expect—unele. 

Nic. Don’t be frightened, Polly. [Lays dish 
on table.| Tam not angry. I have changed my 
mind respecting that young man—since [ heard 
this evening that he’ll be entitled to a good prop- 
erty on the death of his aunt. He is a little wild, 
but he’ll mend, and he'll be a fitter match for you 
than old Huskisson, there. [Indicating L. room. ] 
And if you have no objection, I have none—and I 
suppose there’s supper enough for three—so [ll 
run after him, and ask him to join us. re 
out D. R. H. F., calling] Mr. Temple ! Tom! 

Polly. Oh, dear, how my heart flutters! I can 
scarcely believe I have not been in a dream all 
this time. 


inter NICODEMUS, pulling in ToM TEMPLE, and 
shaking his hand, D. B. . F. 


Nic. Come, don’t be modest for the first time 
in your life. 

Tom. Oh, my dear Polly! [Embraces her.] 
We shall have a bit of supper together at last ! 

Polly. Yes, Tom. Oh, uncle, look at him— 
how nice he looks! [Indicating moustaches. 
Crossing to C.] Oh, ’m so happy! so very hap- 
py! All my troubles are past, and I have nothing 
to fear now. Let me not be too sure of that, 
though. There may be still danger in another 
quarter. The best way, then, is to face it boldly. 
[Zo AUDIENCE.] No; I see none but friends— 
kind friends, who have frequently given me a help- 
ing hand, and who now, I trust, will bestow 
their generous support upon an ‘‘ UNPROTECTED 
FEMALE.” 


THE END. 
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“In the sharp glare of one relentless day. 
‘But Richelieu’s self forgets to fear the sword 


“The myrtle hides; and Marion’s silken robe 


OR, THE CONSPIRACY. ‘Casts its kind charity o’er fiercer sins 
Is 4 J ‘Than those which haunt the rosy path between 
SB Play, in Sive Acts. ‘The lip and eye of beauty. Oh, no house 


“So safe as Marion’s.” 


BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. Bar. Still, we have a secret, 


And oil and water—woman and a secret— 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. Are hostile properties. | 
Niblo's, 1861. Booth’s, 1873. Orleans. Well—Marion, see 

Beichaliots Burd Mr. Hi Forrest. Mr. Bawin 1 Boot. , How the play prospers yonder. [MARION goes to 

ing Louis XTTT...--. “Becks. “ ¥F. G. Maynard. / 1, , OM ; ; 
Gaios (Onan. eon: wires ree thenext table, looks on for a few moments, then exit. 
De Baradas.........-. “ Chas. Fisher. “ H. F. Daly. Bar. [producing a parchment.) I have now 
ae ees Bete aes, e ve es ENT a J. Wheelock. All the conditions drawn ; it only needs 

TUNGNEN ...-----< . Q 5 . Fatemann, cis 5 fe LAP AF e ; 

Father Joseph......--- “ Canoll. * James Stark. Our signatures ; upon receipt of this, 
Huguet, PR es 4. ae ae “8 ae pene (Whereto is joined the schedule of our treaty | 

EROIUC OUR, «.-.a;0 «at nisin Aer SS arkins. BS elson Decker. 7 s = ‘ * Fs 
Fist Gori * Aaslr. With a oiae Duke, the Richelieu of the Escu- | 

apt. of Archers......- te ouldson. “Taylor. al, ; . | 
ees loperotanias e ones ‘ es Bouillon will join his army with the Spaniard, 
Third § of State. eRe Peg ee Eee March on to Paris, there dethrone the King: 
fearon of Bastile.... Andrews. a . Ww. Glenn. You will be Regent; I and ye, my lords 

ACM a eose S12 aiatey S755 8. “ C. Rosene. a ‘ n > 7 
Julie de Mortemar..--.- Mrs. F. B. Conway. Miss Pateman. From the new Council. So much for the core 
Marion de Lorme. ---- Miss Kate Fisher. “~ Affie Weaver. |Of our great scheme. 

Courtiers, Pages, Conspirators, Officers, Soldiers, &c. Orleans. But Richelieu is an Argus ; 


One of his hundred eyes will light upon us, 


D. Left Door; 8S. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle | = ; c 
Door. RELATIVE PosiTIONs.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right And then —good-by € to life. 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, | Bar. To gain the prize 


easidaniey sf: We must destroy the Argus: Aye, my lord, 

| The scroll the core, but blood must fill the veins 
ALG hl Of our design; while this dispatched to Bouillon, 

FIRST DAY. Richelieu dispatched to Heaven! The last my 


; charge. 
SCENE I.—A room in the house of MARION DE M = : : ‘ . 
eet here to-morrow night. You, sir, as first 
LoRME; a table toward the front of the stage : p iS Sarr 
[with wine, fruits, &c.,] at which are seated 2 celine dure re 1 tet meee 


: 3 ~ | Some trusty knave to bear the scroll to Bouillon ; 
BARADAS, Four Courtiers splendidly dressed in. yj: : eae ae ‘ | 
the costume of 1641-42 ; the DUKE OF ORLEANS | Midst Richelieu’s foes find some desperate hand 


ie . To strike for vengeance, while we stride to power. 
reclining on a large fautewil; MARION DE ~ Qrieans, So be it; to-morrow, midnight. Come, 
LoRME, standing at the back of lis chair, offers | my lords. [Hzewnt ORLEANS, and the 
pe Ae DR ala Nr Gi dior’ Courtiers in his train. Those at the other table 
Part ks ae ne 7 | 9% d re-seat themselves. 
other Courtiers of inferior rank to those at the TSG REE 


table of the Duke, looking on. Norr.—The length of this play necessarily requires curtailments | 
eet Ns on the Stage—the passages thus omitted are those inserted with | 
Orleans. [drinking.] Here’s to our enterprise! | inverted commas. Many of the passages thus left out, however 


Pxirs AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 


; 7 immaterial to the audience, must obviously be such as the reader 
3 Baradas. [9 lancing at MARION. ] Hush, Rite would be least inclined to dispense with—viz: those which, with- 
Orleans. [aside. | Nay, Count, out being absolutely essential to the business of the Stage, contain 
You may trust her: she dotes on me ; no house either the pabiet strokes of qhapacves, or ie se poetical one 
: . i 3 ; ription. consequence 0 
So safe as Marion’s. “ At our statelier homes oper emen ore vat Richelien himsaif "ts left too often, and 
“The very walls do play the eaves-dropper. too unrelievedly, to positions which place him in an amiable light, | 


“c ra? . i Jar without that shadowing forth of his more sinister motives and his 
There’s not a sunbeam ¢r Popes er our. floors fiercer qualities elite is attempted in the written play. Thus, 


“But seems a glance from that malignant eye the Ababa Late a degree of geod ane only oe ree 
“Whi j y : oT To judge the author’s conception of Richelieu fairly, and to esti- 
pe acene o'er France; our fatal greatness fate how far it is consistent with historical portraiture, the Play 


: must be read. 
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$2 RICHELIEU. [Act I, Scene 1. 
? | = ee Bate, ee ES Cre zis = E 
+ 
; | De Beringhen. Double the stakes. The grave yawns dark before me—I will trust you ; 
+ De Maup. Done. Hating the Cardinal, and beguiled by Orleans, 
+! De Ber. Bravo; faith, it shames me You know I joined the Languedoc revolt, 
;] To bleed a purse already in extremis. i Yep Les eae to the Bastile— 
De Maup. Nay, as you’ve had the patient to ar. But share 
t yourself ges i The general pardon, which the Duke of Orleans 
+ So long, no other doctor should dispatch it. Won for himself and all in the revolt, 
t [DE MAUPRAT throws and loses. _; Who but obey’d his orders. 
2 Omnes. Lost! Ha, ha—poor De Mauprat! De Maup. Note the phrase : 
2¢ De Ber. One throw more ? “ Obey’d his orders.” Well, when on my way 
~) De Maup. No; 1 am bankrupt. [Pushing gold.]|'To joi the Duke in Languedoc, I (then 
0g There goes all except The down upon my lip—less man than boy) 
: My honor and my sword. Leading young valors—reckless as myself, 
~ De Ber. Long cloaks and honor Seized on the town of Faviaux, and displaced 
~| Went out of vogue together, when we found The royal banners for the rebel. Orleans, 
+ We got on much more rapidly without them ; (Never too daring,) when I reached the camp, 
+) The sword, indeed, is never out of fashion, — Blamed me for acting—mark—uwithout his orders. 
+) The devil has care of that. Upon this quibble Richelieu razed my name 
$ First Gamester. Aye, take the sword Out of the general pardon. 
To Cardinal Richelieu :—he gives gold for steel, Bar. Yet released you 
i When worn by brave men. From the Bastile— an EW 
+ De Maup. Richelieu! De Maup. 'To call me to his presence 
ne De Ber. {to BARADAS.] At that name And thusaddress me: ‘You have seized a town 
He changes color, bites his nether lip. Of France without the orders of your leader, 
i Ev’nin his brightest moments, whisper “‘ Richelieu,” | And for this treason, but one sentence—DEATH.” 
And you cloud all his sunshine. Bar. Death! 
Bar. I have mark’d it, De Maup. “I have pity on your youth and 
And I will learn the wherefore. birth, 
| De Maup. The Egyptian Nor wish to glut the headsman; join your troop, 
Dissolved her richest jewel in a draught: Now on the march against the Spaniards; change 
Would I could so melt time and all its treasures, | The traitor’s scaffold for the soldier’s grave ; 
And drain it thus. [Drinking. |Your memory stainless—they who shared your 
De Ber. Come, gentlemen, what say ye: crime 
~) A walk on the Parade? Exiled or dead—your king shall never learn it.” _ 
og Ommnes. Aye, come, De Mauprat. Bar. Oh, tender pity—oh, most charming pros- 
: De Maup. Pardon me; we shall meet again, pect! 
ere nightfall. Blown into atoms by a bomb, or dril’d 
: Bar. Vil stay and comfort Mauprat. Into a cullender by gunshot !—Well ?— : 
De Ber. Comfort !—when De Maup. You have heard if I fought bravely. 
: We gallant fellows have run out a friend, Death became 
There’s nothing left—except to run him through! | Desired as Daphne by the eager Daygod. 
There’s the last act of friendship. Like him, I chased thenymph—to grasp the laurel! 
De Maup. Let me keep I could not die! 
That favor in reserve; in all beside Bar. Poor fellow ! 
Your most obedient servant. . De Maup. When the Cardinal 
[Exeunt DE BERINGHEN, éc. Manent DE MAv-|Review’d the troops—his eyes met mine ;—he 
PRAT and BARADAS. frowned, 
Bar. You have lost— Summon’d me forth—‘‘ How’s this?” quoth he; 
Yet are not sad. “vou have shunn’d 
De Maup. Sad !—Life and gold have wings, The sword—beware the axe !—’twill fall one day!” 
And must fly one day ;—open, then, their cages, | He left me thus—we were recalled to Paris, 
And wish them merry. And—you know all! 
Bar. Yowre a strange enigma: Bar. And, knowing this, why halt you, 
Fiery in war and yet to glory lukewarm; Spell’d by the rattlesnake, while in the breasts 
All mirth in action—in repose all gloom. Of your firm friends beat hearts that vow the death 
These are extremes in which the unconscious heart | Of your grim tyrant?—Wake! Be one of us; 
| Betrays the fever of deep-fix’d disease. The time invites—the King detests the Cardinal, 
| Confide in me! our young days roll’d together Dares not disgrace, but groans to be deliver’d 
| In the same river, glassing the same stars Of that too great a subject. Join your friends, 
| That smile 7 the heaven of hope; alike we made | Free France, and save yourself. 
Bright-winged steeds of our unform’d chimeras, De Maup. Hush! Richelieu bears 
| Spurring the fancies upward to the air, A charmed life: to all who have braved his power 
| Wherein we shaped fair castles from the clouds: | One common end—the block! 
Fortune of late has sever’d us—and led Bar. Nay, if he live, 
| Me to the rank of Courtier, Count, and Favorite, | The block your doom. 
| You to the title of the wildest gallant De Maup. Better the victim, Count, 
And bravest knight in France—are you content?|Than the assassin. France requires a Richelieu, 
No ;—trust in me—some gloomy secret— But does not needa Mauprat. Truce to this: 
De Maup. Aye: All time one midnight, where my thoughts are 
A secret that doth haunt me, as of old, spectres, 
Men were possess’d of fiends !—Where’er I turn, | What to me fame?—what love? 
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‘Of her harmonious beauties—Modesty, 
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Act I, Scene 2.] IRL (OM SLIBMD had We 3 


Bar. Yet dost thou love not? 

De Maup. Love ?—I am young— 

Bar. And Julie fair! [Aside.] It is so. 
Upon the margin of the grave—his hand 
Would pluck the rose that I would win and wear! 
[Aloud.] Thou lovest !— 

De Maup. ‘‘ Who, lonely in the midnight tent, 
‘‘Gazed on the watch-fires in the sleepless air, 
“Nor chose one star amidst the clustering hosts 
“To bless it in the name of some fair face 
‘Set in his spirit as the star in heaven ? 

“For our divine affections, like the spheres, 
“Move ever, ever musical. 

Bar. “ You speak 
“ As one who fed on poetry. 

De Maup. ‘‘ Why, man, 

“The thoughts of lovers stir with poetry 

“Ags leaves with summer wind. The heart that 
loves 

“‘PDwells in an Eden, hearing angel-lutes, 

‘‘ As Eve in the first garden. Hast thou seen 

“My Julie, and not felt it henceforth dull 

“To live in the common world—and talk in words 

“That clothe the feelings of the frigid herd ?— 

‘Upon the perfumed pillow of her lips— 

“ Ag on his native bed of roses flush’d 

‘With Paphian skies—Love smiling sleeps :—Her 
voice 


| 
| 


| “The blessed interpreter of thoughts as pure 
“ As virgin wells where Dian takes delight, 
“Or fairies dip their changelings !—In the maze 


| 
‘« (Like some severer Grace that leads the choir 
“Of her sweet sisters) every airy motion 
‘< Attunes tosuch chaste charm, that Passion holds 
‘His burning breath, and will not with a sigh 
“ Dissolve the spell that binds him! Oh, those eyes 
‘That woo the earth—shadowing more soul than 
lurks 

“¢ Under the lids of Psyche !—Go !—thy lip 
“Curls at the purpled phrases of a lover. 
‘Love thou, and if thy love be deep as mine, 
“Thou wilt not laugh at poets. 

Bar. [aside.] “ With each word 
“Thou wak’st a jealous demon in my heart, 
‘¢ And my hand clutches at my hilt.” 

De Maup. [gaily.| No more !— 
Tlove! Your breast holds both my secrets; never 
Unbury either !—Come, while yet we may, 
We'll bask us in the noon of rosy life, 
Lounge through the gardens, flauntitin the taverns, 
Laugh, game, drink, feast: Ifso confined my days, 
Faith, I'll enclose the nights. Pshaw, not so grave; 
Vm a true Frenchman !— Vive la bagatelle ! 


As they are going out, enter HUGUET and four 
Arquebusiers. 


Huguet. Messire De Mauprat, I arrest you !— 
Follow 
To the Lord Cardinal. 
De Maup. You see, my friend, 
Vm out of my suspense; the tiger’s play’d 
Long enough with his prey. Farewell! Hereafter 
Say, when men name me, “ Adrien de Mauprat 
Lived without hope, and perished without fear Up 
[Exeunt DE MAUPRAT, HUGUET, &e. 
Bar. Farewell! I trust forever! I design’d thee 
For Richeliew’s murderer; but, as well his martyr! 
In childhood you the stronger, and I cursed you; 
In youth the fairer, and I cursed you still; — 
And now my rival! Whiie the name of Julie 


iI will be Julie’s husband, in despite 


Hung on thy lips, I smiled—for then I saw 


'In my mind’s eye, the cold and grinning Death | 
| Hang o’er thy head the pall! Ambition, Love, 


Ye twin-born stars of daring destinies, 
Sit in my house of life! By the King’s aid 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+> 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

i+ 

oe 

Of my Lord Cardinal. By the King’s aid 3 

I will be Minister of France, in spite 3 

Of my Lord Cardinal; and then—what then? Be 
The King loves Julie ; feeble prince! false master ! 

[Producing and gazing on the parchment. 

Then, by the aid of Bouillon, and the Spaniard, 
I will dethrone the King; and all—ha!—ha! 

All, in despite of my Lord Cardinal. 

id Aarne t 

; 

ne 
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ScENE II.—A room in the Palais Cardinal, the 
walls hung with arras. A large screen in one 
corner. A table covered with books, papers, &c. 


A rude clock in a recess. Busts, statues, book- | 
cases, weapons of different periods, and banners | 
suspended over RICHELIEU’S chair. RICHELIEU | 
and JOSEPH (discovered. 


+ 
Rich. And so you think this new conspiracy 2 
The craftiest trap yet laid for the old fox! 3 
Fox !—Well, I like the nickname! What did 
Plutarch 
Say of the Greek Lysander ? 
Joseph. I forget. 
Rich. That where the lion’s skin fell short, he : 
eked it 
Out with the fox’s! A great statesman, Joseph, |} 
That same Lysander ! i 
Joseph. Orleans heads the traitors. t 
Rich. A very wooden head, then. Well? 
Joseph. The favorite, Count Baradas— 
Rich. A weed of hasty growth, 
First gentleman of the chamber,—titles, lands, ‘ 
And the King’s ear! It cost me six long winters 
To mount as high, as in six little moons 
This painted lizard—But, I hold the ladder, 
And when I shake he falls! What more? + 
Joseph. A scheme 
To make your orphan ward an instrument 
To aid your foes ; you placed her with the Queen, 
One of the royal chamber, as a watch 
T th’ enemy’s quarters— 
Rich. And the silly child 3 
Visits me daily, calls me ‘‘ Father,”—prays 
Kind Heaven to bless me. And for all the rest, ; 
As well have placed a doll about the Queen! 
She does not heed who frowns, who smiles; with 
whom 
The King confers in whispers ; notes not when 5 
Men, who last week were foes, are found in corners | ¢ 
Mysteriously affectionate ; words spoken F: 
Within closed doors she never hears, by chance | + 
Taking the air at keyholes—Senseless puppet ! 
No ears nor eyes! And yet she says she loves me ! 
Go on— 
Joseph. Your ward has charmed the King. 
Rich. Out on you! : 
Have I not, one by one, from such fair shoots 3 
Pluck’d the insidious ivy of his love ? t 
And shall it ereep around my blossoming tree ie 
Where innocent thoughts, like happy birds, make | ¢ 
music ; t 
That spirits in Heaven might hear ? They’re sin- | ¢ 
ful, too, * 
Those passionate surfeits of the rampant flesh ; 
The Church condemns them; and tous, my Joseph, 
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4 Ra CHR Or [Act I, Scene 2. 


_ The props and pillars of the Church, most hurtful. | 


The King is weak—whoever the King loves 
Must rule the King; the lady loves another, 
The other rules the lady, thus we’re balked 
Of our own proper sway. The King must have 


No goddess but the State:—the State! That’s| 


Richelieu ! 
Joseph. This is not the worst; Louis, in all) 
decorous, | 
And deeming you her least compliant guardian, 
Would veil his suit by marriage with his minion, 
Your prosperous foe, Count Baradas ! 
Rich. Ha! ha! 
I have another bride for Baradas! 
Joseph. You, my lord! 
Rich. Aye, more faithful than the love 
Of fickle woman; when the head lies lowliest 
Clasping him fondest ;—Sorrow never knew 
So sure a soother,—and her bed is stainless ! 
Joseph. [aside.| If of the grave he speaks, I do | 
not wonder 
That priests are bachelors. 


Enter FRANCOIS. 


Francois. Mademoiselle de Mortemar ! 
Rich. Most opportune—admit her. 
In my closet [Exit FRANCOIS. 
Yow ll find a rosary, Joseph; ere you tell 
Three hundred beads, I'll summon you. Stay, 
JosepH ; 
I did omit an Ave in my matins ;— 
A grievous fault; atone it for me, Joseph; 
There is a scourge within ; I am weak, you strong ; 
Jt were but charity to take my sin 
On such broad shoulders. Exercise is healthful. 
Joseph. 1! guilty of such criminal presumption 
As to mistake myself for you. No, never ! 
Think it not! [Aside.] Troth, a pleasant invita- 
tion! [Hait JOSEPH. 


Enter JULIE DE MORTEMAR. 
Rich. That’s my sweet Julie! why, upon this face 


Save to their ministers. What courtly gallants 
Charm ladies most ?’—De Sourdiac, Longueville, or 
The favorite Baradas ? 

Julie. A smileless man—I fear and shun him. 

Rich. Yet he courts thee. « 

Julie. Then ; 
He is more tiresome than his majesty. 

Rich. Right, girl, shun Baradas. Yet of these 

flowers 

Of France, not one, in whose more honeyed breath 
Thy heart hears summer whisper ? 


Enter HUGUET. 
Huguet. The Chevalier 
De Mauprat waits below. 
Julie. [starting up.] De Mauprat! 
Rich. Hem! 
He has been tiresome too !—Anon. 
[Exit HUGUET. 
Julie. What doth he? 
I mean—I—does your eminence-—that is— 
Know you Messire de Mauprat ? 
Rich. Well !—and you— 
Has he addressed you often ? 
Julie. Often! No— 
Nine times: nay, ten ;—the last time by the lattice 
Of the great staircase. [In a melancholy tone. ] 
The court sees him rarely. 
Rich. A bold and forward royster ! 
Julie. He? Nay, modest, 
Gentle and sad, methinks. 
Rich. Wears gold and azure ? 
Julie. No; sable. 
Rich. So you note his colors, Julie ? 
|Shame on you, child; look loftier. By the mass, 
I have business with this modest gentleman. 
Julie. Yowre angry with poor Julie. There’s 
no cause. 
Rich. No cause—you hate my foes ? 
Julie. I do. 


Rich. Hate Mauprat ? 
Julie. Not Mauprat. No, not Adrien, father. 


Blushes such daybreak, one might swear the; Rich. Adrien? 
morning Familiar !—Go, child; no,—not that way; wait 


Were come to visit Tithon. 


In the tapestry chamber ; I will join you,—go. 


Julie. [placing herself at his feet.) Are you) Julie. His brows are knit; I dare not call him 


gracious ? 

May I say “ Father” ? 

Rich. Now and ever! 

Julie.” Father ! 
A sweet word to an orphan. 

Rich. No; not orphan 
While Richelieu lives ; thy father loved me well; 
My friend ere I had flatterers (now I’m great, 
In other phrase, I’m friendless)—he died young 
In years, not service, and bequeathed thee to me; 
And thou shalt have a dowry, girl, to buy 


father ! 
But I must speak. Your eminence— 
Rich. [sternly.| Well, girl! 
Julie. Nay, 
Smile on me—one smile more; there, now I’m 
happy. 
Do not rank Mauprat with your foes; he is not, 
I know he is not; he loves France too well. 
Rich. Not rank De Mauprat with my foes? 
So be it. 
Tl blot him from that list. 


Thy mate amid the mightiest. Drooping? sighs? | Julie. That’s my own father. [Exit Juxts. 


Art thou not happy at the court? 
Julie. Not often. 
Rich. [aside.] Can she love Baradas? Ah! at 
thy heart 


Rich. [ringing a small bell on the table.) Huguet! 


Enter HUGUET. 
De Mauprat struggled not, nor murmur’d? 


There’s what can smile and sigh, blush and grow, Huguet. No: proud and passive. 


Rich. Bid him enter. Hold: 


_ pale, 
Allin a breath! Thou art admired—art young; Look that he hide no weapon. Humph, despair 


Does not his majesty commend thy beauty— 
Ask thee to sing to him ?—and swear such sounds 
Had smoothed the brow of Saul ? | 
Julie. He’s very tiresome, 
Our worthy King. 
Rich. Fie! Kings are never tiresome 


Makes victims sometimes victors. When he has 
enter’d, 

Glide round unseen; place thyself yonder [point- 
ing to the screen]; watch him; 

If he show violence—(let me see thy carbine ; 

So, a good weapon ;) if he play the lion, 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 


| Why—the dog’s death. 


table, and slowly arranges the pupers before him. 


| Enter DE MAUPRAT, preceded by HUGUET, who 
then retires behind the screen. 


fee, Approach, sir. Can you call to mind the 
our, 
Now three years since, when in this room, me- 
thinks, 
Your presence honored me ? 
De Maup. It is, my lord, 
One of my most— 
Rich. (drily.| Delightful recollections. 
De Maup. [aside.] St*Denis! Doth he make 
a jest of axe and headsman ? 
Rich. [sternly.| I did then accord you 
A mercy ill requited—you still live! 
De Maup. ‘*To meet death face to face at last. 
Rich. ‘ Your words 
“ Are bold. 
De Maup. ‘‘ My deeds have not belied them. 
Rich. “ Deeds! 
‘Oh, miserable delusion of man’s pride ! 
“Deeds! Cities sacked, fields ravaged, hearths 
profaned, 
“Men butchered! In your hour of doom behold 
“The deeds you boast of! 
blood, 
“¢ And the red light of blazing roofs, you build 
“The rainbow glory, and to shuddering conscience 
“Cry: Lo! the bridge to Heaven! 
De Maup. ‘‘ Tf war be sinful 
“Your hand the gauntlet cast. 
Rich. ‘It was so, sir. 
“Note the distinction: I weigh’d well the cause 
“Which made the standard holy; raised the war 
‘“ But to secure the peace. France bled—I groan’d, 
“ But look’d beyond; and, in the vista, saw 
“France saved, and I exulted. You—but you 
“ Were but the tool of slaughter, knowing naught, 
‘Poreseeing naught, naught hoping, naught la- 
menting, 
“ And for naught fit, save cutting throats for hire. 
“Deeds! marry, deeds! 
De Maup. “Tf you would deign to speak 
“Thus to your armies ere they march to battle, 
“ Perchance your eminence might have the pain 
“Of the throat-cutting to yourself. 
Rich. [aside.| ‘‘ He has wit, 
“This Mauprat—[aloud]—Let it pass; there is 
against you 
“¢ What you can less excuse.” Messire de Mauprat, 
Doom’d to sure death, how hast since consumed 
The time allotted thee for serious thought 
And solemn penance ? 


Rich. Is not the question plain? Vl answer 
for thee. 

Thou hast sought nor priest nor shrine. 
cloth chafed 

Thy delicate flesh. The rosary and the death’s- 
head 

Have not, with pious meditation, purged 

Earth from the carnal gaze. What thou hast not 
done 

Brief told; what done, a volume ! 

Turbulent riot :—for the morn the dice-box— 

Noon claim’d the duel—and the night the wassail ; 

These, your most holy pure preparatives 

For death and judgment! Do I wrong you, sir? 


No sack- 


SATCHEL TE U. 


_ [Evit HUGUET; RICHELIEU seats himself at the 


From rank showers of 


De Maup. {embarrassed.| The time, my lord ? | 


Wild debauch, | 


5 


De Maup. I was not always thus:—if changed 
my nature, 
Blame that which changed my fate. Alas! my lord, 
‘There is a brotherhood which calm-eyed Reason 
“Can wot not of, betwixt Despair and Mirth. 
“My birthplace mid the vines of sunny Provence, 
'‘Perchance the stream that sparkles in my veins 
| “Came from that wine of passionate life, which erst 
| Glow’d in the wild heart of the Troubador; 
“And danger, which makes steadier courage wary, 
“But fevers me with an insane delight, — 
|“ As one of old, who on the mountain-crags 
“Caught madness from a meenad’s haunting eyes. 
| “Were you, my lord, whose path imperial power 
|‘ And the grave cares of reverent wisdom guard 
‘From all that tempts to folly meaner men,”— 
| Were you accursed with that which you inflicted— 
By bed and board dogeg’d by one ghastly spectre— 
The while within youth beat high, and life 
Grew lovelier from the neighboring frown of death, 
The heart no bud, nor fruit—save in those seeds 
Most worthless, which spring up, bloom, bear, 
and wither 
In the same hour—were this your fate, perchance 
You would have err’d like me! 
Rich. 1 might, like you, 
Have been a brawler and a reveler ;—not, 
Like you, a trickster and a thief. 
De Maup. [advancing threateningly.| Lord 
Cardinal ! 
| Unsay those words !— 
[HuGuer deliberately raises his carbine. 
Rich. [waving his hand.] Not quite so quick, 
friend Huguet ; 
Messire de Mauprat is a patient man, 
And he can wait !— 
You have outrun your fortune ; 
|I blame you not that you would be a beggar— 
Each to his taste !—but I do charge you, sir, 
'That being beggar’d you would coin false moneys 
Out of that crucible called DEBT. ‘To live 
On means not yours—be brave in silks and laces, 
| Gallant in steeds, splendid in banquets ;—all 
Not yours—ungiven, uninherited—unpaid for ; 
This is to be a trickster; and to filch 
Men’s art and labor, which to them is wealth, 
Life, daily bread—quitting all scores with— 
“ Friend, 
Yow're troublesome ! ”—Why, this, forgive me, 
Is what—when done with a less dainty grace— 
Plain folks call ‘‘ theft!” You owe eight thou- 
sand pistoles, 
Minus one crown, two liards! 
De Maup. [aside.| The old conjuror! 
S’death, he’ll inform me next how many cups 
I drank at dinner! 
| Rich. This is scandalous, 
‘Shaming your birth and blood. 
That you must pay your debts— 
De Maup. With all my heart, 
My lord. Where shall I borrow, then, the money ? 
Rich. [aside and laughing.| A humorous dare- 
devil— 
The very man 
To suit my purpose—ready, frank, and bold! 
[Rising, and earnestly. 
Adrien de Mauprat, men have called me cruel ; 
Iam not; I am just /—I found France rent 
asunder,— i 
The rich men despots, and the poor banditti ;— 
Sloth in the mart, and schism within the temple ; 


T tell you, sir, 


| 
| 
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6 RICHELIEU. 


{Act I, Scene 2. 


Brawls festering to rebellion, and weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 

I have re-created France, and from the ashes 

Of the old feudal and decrepit carcase, 
Civilization on her luminous wings 

Soars, pheenix-like, to Jove. What was my art? 
| Genius, some say; some fortu; witchcraft some ; 
| Not so; my art was Justice! Force and fraud 
Misname it cruelty—you shall confute them! 

My champion, you! You met me as your foe, 


Depart my friend—you shall not die—France) 


needs you. 
You shall wipe off all stains, —be rich, be honor’d, 
Be great—[Dr Mauprat falls on his knee— 
RICHELIEU raises him.] I ask, sir, in return, 
this hand, 

To gift it with a bride, whose dowry shall match, 
Yet not exceed her beauty. 
De Maup. I, my lord— 

I have no wish to matrry. 

Rich. Surely, sir, 

To die were worse. 

De Maup. Searcely ; the poorest coward 
Must die, but knowingly to march to marriage— 
My lord, it asks the courage of a lion! 

Rich. Traitor, thou triflest with me !—I know all. 
Thou hast dared to love my ward—my charge. 

De Maup. As rivers 
May love the sunlight—basking in the beams, 
And hurrying on !— 

Rich. Thou hast told her of thy love? 

De Maup. My lord, if [had dared to love a maid, 
Lowliest in France, I would notso have wrong’d her 
As bid her link rich life and virgin hope 
With one the deathman’s gripe might from her side 
Pluck at the nuptial altar. 

Rich. I believe thee ; 
Yet since she knows not of thy love, renounce her ; 
Take life and fortune with another! Silent ? 

De Maup. Your path has been one triumph. 

You know not 

How bless’d a thing it was in my dark hour 
To nurse the one sweet thought you bid me banish. 
Love hath no need of words ; nor less within 
That holiest temple—the heaven-builded soul— 
Breathesthe recorded vow. Base knight, false lover 
Were he, who barter’d all that brighten’d grief, 
Or sanctified despair, for life and gold. 
Revoke your mercy ; I prefer the fate 
T look’d for! 

Rich. Huguet, to the tapestry chamber 
Conduct your prisoner. 
[Zo MAuPRAT.] You will there behold 
The executioner ;—your doom be private— 
And Heaven have mercy on you! 

De Maup. When I’m dead, 
Tell her I loved her. 

Rich. Keep such follies, sir, 
For fitter ears; go— 

De Maup. Does he mock me? 

‘ [Hzeunt DE MAUPRAT and HUGUET. 

Rich. Joseph, come forth. 

Enter JOSEPH. 
Methinks your cheek has lost its rubies ; 
I fear you have been too lavish of the flesh ; 
The scourge is heavy. 
Joseph. Pray you, change the subject. 
Rich. You good men are so modest! 
business. 
Go instantly—deeds—notaries ! 


[ Hesitating. 


Bid my stewards 


Arrange my house by the Luxembourg—my house | 


Well, to} 


No more !—a bridal present to my ward, 
Who weds to-morrow. 

Joseph. Weds, with whom ? 

Rich. De Mauprat. 

Joseph. Penniless husband ! 

Rich. Bah! the mate for beauty 
Should be a man, and not a money-chest! 


When her brave sire lay on his bed of death, 


I vowed to be a father to his Julie; 

And when he died—the smile upon his lips! 

And when I spared the life of her young lover, 

Methought I saw that smile again! Who else, 

Look you, in all the court—who else so well, 

Brave or supplant the favorite ;—balk the King— 

Baffle their schemes? Ihave tried him: he has 
honor 

And courage; qualities that eagle-plume 

Men’s souls, and fit them for the fiercest sun 

Which ever melted the weak waxen minds 

That flutter in the beams of gaudy power! 

Besides, he has taste, this Mauprat. 

When my play was acted to dull tiers of lifeless 
gapers, 

Who had no soul for poetry, I saw him . 

Applaud in the proper places; trust me, Joseph, 

He is a man of an uncommon promise! 

Joseph. And yet your foe. 

Rich. Have I not foes enow ? ; 
Great men gain doubly when they make foes friends. 
Remember my grand maxims! First employ 
All methods to conciliate. 

Joseph. Failing these?’ 

Rich. [jiercely.| All’means to crush; as with 

the opening and 
The clenching of this little hand, I will 
Crush the small venom of these stinging courtiers. 
So, so, we’ve baffled Baradas. 

Joseph. And when 
Check the conspiracy ? 

Rich. Check! check! Full way to it. 

Let it bud, ripen, flaunt 7 the day, and burst 
To fruit—the Dead Sea’s fruit of ashes; ashes 
Which I will scatter to the winds. 
Go, Joseph ; 

When you return I have a feast for you— 
The last great act of my great play; the verses, 
Methinks, are fine,—ah, very fine.— You write 
Verses !—[aside] such verses! You have wit, dis- 

cernment. 

Joseph [aside.] Worse than the scourge. 
Strange that so great a statesman 
Should be so bad a poet. 

Rich. What dost say ? 

Joseph. That it is strange so great a statesman 

should 
Be so sublime a poet. 
Rich. Ah, you rogue; 
Laws die; books never. Of my ministry 
Tam not vain; but of my muse, I own it. 
Come, you shall hear the verses now. [Takes wp 
a manuscript. 
Joseph. My lord, 
The deeds, the notaries ! 

Rich. True, I pity you; 

But business first, then pleasure. [Hit JoSEPH. 

Rich. [sitting and reading.| Ah, sublime ! 


Enter DE MAUPRAT and JULIE. 


De Maup. Oh, speak, my lord! I dare not | 
Think you mock me. And yet— 
Rich. Hush, hush—this line must be considered ! 
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Act U, Scene 1.] 


RICHELIEU. 


| 


Julie. Ave we not both your children? 
Rich. What a couplet !|— 
How now! Oh, sir—you live! 
De Maup. Why, no, methinks 
Elysium is not life. 
Julie. He smiles! you smile, 
My father! From my heart forever, now, 
Vl blot the name of orphan! 
Rich. Rise, my children, 
For ye are mine—mine both; and in your sweet 
And young delight, your love—life’s first-born 
glory, 
My own lost youth breathes musical! 
De Maup. Vil seek 
Temple and priest henceforward :—were it but 
To learn Heaven’s choicest blessings. 
Rich. Thou shalt seek 
Temple and priest right soon ; the morrow’s sun 
Shall see across these barren thresholds pass 
The fairest bride in Paris. Go, my children ; 
Even I loved once !—Be lovers while ye may. 
How is it with you, sir? You bear it bravely ? 
You know it asks the courage of a lion. 
[Exeunt DE MAUPRAT and JULIE. 
Oh, godlike power! Woe, rapture, penury, wealth— 
Marriage and death, for one infirm old man 
Through a great empire to dispense—withhold— 
As the will whispers! And shallthings, like motes 
That live in my daylight, lackeys of court wages, 
Dwarf’d starvelings, manikins upon whose shoul- 
ders 
The burthen of a province were a load 
More heavy than the globe on Atlas—cast 
Lotsfor my robesandsceptre? France, I love thee! 
All earth shall never pluck thee from my heart! 
My mistress, France; my wedded wife, sweet 
France ; 
Who shall proclaim divorce for thee and me! 
[Hatt RICHELIEU. 


Ari eg pt DD 


SECOND DAY. 


ScENE I.—A splendid apartment in MAUPRAT’S | 


new house. Casements opening to the gardens, 
beyond which the domes of the Luxembourg 
Palace. 

Enter BARADAS. 


Bar. Mauprat’s new home !—too splendid for a 

soldier ! 

But o’er his floors—the while I stalk—methinks 

My shadow spreads gigantic to the gloom 

The old rude towers of the Bastile cast far 

Along the smoothness of the jocund day. 

Well, thou nae ’scaped the fierce caprice of Rich- 
elieu ! 


But art thou farther from the headsman? Fool— 
Thy secret I have whisper’d to the King: 
Thy marriage makes the King thy foe. Thou 


stand’st 
On the abyss—and in the pool below 
I see a ghastly, headless phantom mirror’d— 
Thy likeness—ere the marriage moon had waned. 
Meanwhile—meanwhile—ha! ha! if thou art 

wedded, 
Thou art not wived! 

Enter DE MAUPRAT, splendidly dressed. 


De Maup. Was ever fate like mine ?— 
So blessed, and yet so wretched ! 


Bar. Joy, De Mauprat ! 


| Why, what a brow, man, for your wedding-day ! 


De Maup. Jest not. Distrac tion ! 
Bar. What! your wife a shrew 
Already? Courage, man—the common lot! 
De Maup. Oh, that she were less lovely, or 
less loved ! 
Bar. Riddles again ! 
. De Maup. You know what chanced between 


The Cardinal and myself. 


Your letter—faith, a strange account 


| 
} 


Bar. This morning brought 
! T laugh’d 
And wept at once for gladness. 

De Maup. We were wed 


At noon, the rite perform’d, came hither—scarce 


| Arrived, when— 


Bar. Well !— 

De Maup. Wide flew the doors, and lo! 
Messire de Beringhen, and this epistle! 

Bar. ’Tis the King’s hand !—the royal seal! 

De Maup. Read—read ! 

Bar. [reading.| ‘Whereas, Adrien De Mau- 


_prat, Colonel and Chevalier in our armies, being | 


already guilty of high treason, by the seizure of 


|our town of Faviaux, has pr esumed, without our 


knowledge, consent or sanction, to connect, him- 
self by marriage with Julie de Mortemar, a 
wealthy orphan attached to the person of her 
majesty, we do hereby proclaim and declare the 
said mariage contrary to law. On penalty of 
death, Adrien De Mauprat will not communicate 
with the said Julie de Mortemar by word or let- 
ter, save in the presence of our faithful servant, 
the Sieur de Beringhen, and then with such re- 
spect and decorum as are due to a demoiselle at- 
tached to the Court of France, until such time as 
it may suit our royal pleasure to confer with the 
Holy Church on the formal annullment of the 
marriage, and with our Council on the punish- 
ment to be awarded to Messire de Mauprat, who 
is cautioned, for his own sake, to preserve silence 
as to our injunction, more especially to Mademoi- 
selle De Mortemar. Given under our hand and 
seal at the Louvre. Lovis.” 

Bar. [returning the letter.| Amazement !—did 
not Richelieu say the King knew not your crime? 

De Maup. He said so. 

Bar. Poor De Mauprat ! 
See you the snare, the vengeance worse than death 
Of which you are the victim ? 

De Maup. Ha! 

Bar. [{aside.] It works ; ‘ 

[JULIE and DE BERINGHEN in the gardens. 

You have not sought the Cardinal yet, to— 

De Maup. No! 
Scarce yet my sense awaken’d from the shock! 
Now I will see him. 

Bar. Hold—beware ! 
Till we confer again ! 

De Maup. Speak out, man! 

Bar. Hush ! 
Your wife !—De Beringhen !—Be on your guard— 
Obey the royal orders to the letter. 
Tl look around your palace. By my troth, 
A princely mansion ! 

De Maup. Stay— 

Bar. So new a bridegroom | 
Can want no visitors.—Your servant, madame, 


Stir not 


|Oh, happy pair—oh, charming picture ! 


Julie. Adrien, [Hatt through a side door. 
You left us suddenly—are you not well? 


7 | 
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8 RICHELIEU. 


[Act I, Scene 1. 


De Maup. Oh, very well—that is—extremely ill. 
Julie. Ill, Adrien ? [Taking his hand. 
De Maup. Not when I see thee. 

[He is about to lift her hand to his lips, when DE 
BERINGHEN coughs, and pulls his mantle. Dx 
MAvPRAT drops the hand and walks avay. 
Julie. Alas! Should he not love me! 

De Ber. [aside.] Have a care: I must 

Report each word, each gesture to his majesty. 


a 


De Maup. Sir, if you were not in his majesty’s 


service, 
You'd be the most officious, impudent, 
Damn’d busy-body ever interfering 
In a man’s family affairs. 
De Ber. But as 
I do belong, sir, to his majesty— 
De Maup. Yowre lucky !—Still, were we a 
story higher, 
"T were prudent not to go too near the window. 
Julie. Adrien, what have 1 done? Say, am I 
changed 
Since yesterday ?—or was it but for wealth, 


| Anbition, life—that—that—you swore you loved 


me? 
De Maup. I shall go mad! I do, indeed I do— 
De Ber. [aside.] Not love her! that were high- 
ly disrespectful. 
Julie. You do—what, Adrien ? 
De. Maup. Oh! I do, indeed— 
I do think that this weather is delightful! 
A charming day! the sky is so serene ! 
And what a prospect !—[to De BERINGHEN. ] 
Oh! you popinjay ! 
Julie. He jests at me!—he mocks me !—yet I 
love him, 
And every look becomes the lips we love! 
Perhaps I am too grave ?—You laugh at Julie g 
If laughter please you, welcome be the music! 
Only say, Adrien, that you love me. 
De Maup. [kissing her hand.] Aye ;— 
With my whole heart I love you !— 
Now, sir, go, 
And tell that to his majesty !—Who ever 
Heard of its being a state offense to kiss— 
To kiss the hand of one’s own wife ! 
Julie. He says he loves me, 
And starts away, as if to say “TI love you” 
Meant something very dreadful. Come, sit by me— 
I place your chair—tie on your gallantry. 
[They sit down ; as he pushes his chair back, 
she draws hers nearer. } 
Julie. Why must this strange Messire De Ber- 
inghen 
Be always here? He never takes a hint. 
Do you not wish him gone ? 
De Maup. Upon my soul 
I do, my Julie !—Send him for your bouquet, 
Your glove, your—anything. 
Julie. Messire de Beringhen, 
I dropped my glove in the garden by the fountain, 
Or the alcove, or—stay—no, by the statue 
Of Cupid; may I ask you to— 
De Ber. To send for it? 
Certainly. [ringing a belt on the table.| Andre, 
Pierre (you rascals—how do ye call them 2) 


Enter SERVANTS. 
Ah—Madame has dropp’d her glove 


‘In the gardens, by the fountain, or the alcove ; 


Or—stay—no, by the statue—eh !—of Cupid. 
Bring it. 
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| De Maup. Did ever now one pair of shoulders 
‘Carry such wagon-loads of impudence 

Into a gentleman’s drawing-room ? 
| Dear Julie, 

I’m busy—letters—visitors—the devil ! 
‘I do beseech you leave me—I say—leave me. 
| Julie. [weeping.] You are unkind. [Hait. 
[As she goes out, DE MAUPRAT drops on one knee 


De Ber. Ten millions of apologies— 
De Maup. Vill not take one of them. 
as yet 
_Withstood all things—my heart, my love, my rights, 
But Julie’s tears !—When is this farce to end? 
De Ber. Oh, when you please. His majesty re- 
quests me, 
As soon as you infringe his gracious orders, 
To introduce you to the Governor 
Of the Bastile. I should have had that honor 
| Before, but ’gad, my foible is good nature: 
One can’t be hard upon a friend’s infirmities. 
De Maup. I know the King can send me to the 
scaffold— : 
Dark prospect !—but I’m used to it; and if 
The Church and Council by this hour to-morrow, 
One way or the other settle not the matter, 
IT will— 

De Ber. What, my dear sir ? 

De Maup. Show you the door, 

My dear, dear sir; talk as I please, with whom 
I please, in my own house, dear sir, until 

| His majesty shall condescend to find 

A stouter gentleman than you, dear sir, 

To take me out ; and now you understand me, 
My dear, most dear—oh, damnably dear sir ! 

De Ber. What, almost in a passion ! you will cool 
Upon reflection. Well, since Madame’s absent, 
Pll take a small refreshment. Now, don’t stir B 
Be careful ;—how’s your Burgundy?—Tll taste it— 
Finish it all before I leave you. Nay, 

No form ;—you see I make myself at home. 
De Maup. [going to the door through which 
BARADAS had passed.] Baradas! Count ! 
[Hxit DE BERINGHEN. 


Enter BARADAS. 


You spoke of snares—of vengeance 
Sharper than death—be plainer. 

Bar. What so clear? 

Richelieu has but two passions. 

De Maup. Richelieu! 

Bar. Yes. 
Ambition and revenge—in you both blended. 
First for ambition—Julie is his ward. 
Innecent—docile—pliant to his will— 
He placed her at the court—foresaw the rest— 
The King loves Julie! . 

De Maup. Merciful Heaven! the King! 

Bar. Such Cupids lend new plumes to Rich- 

eliew’s wings: 
But the court etiquette must give such Cupids 
The veil of Hymen—(Hymen but in name. ) 

He looked abroad—found you his foe—thus served 
Ambition—by the grandeur of his ward, 
And vengeance—by dishonor to his foe. 

De Maup. Prove this. 

Bar. You have the proof—the royal letter :— 
Your strange exemption from the general pardon, 
| Known but to me and Richelieu 3 can you doubt 
Your friend, to acquit your foe? The truth is 

glaring— 


and kisses the hem of her mantle, unseen by her. 


I have 
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| Act II, Scene 1.] 


Richelieu alone could tell the princely lover 


+ 


De Maup. I see it all!—mock pardon—hurried 
nuptials ! 
False bounty !—all !—the serpent of that smile ; 
Oh! it stings home! ; 
Bar. You shall crush his malice : 
Our plans are sure—Orleans is at our head ; 
We meet to-night; join us and with us triumph. 
De Maup. To-night !—Oh, Heaven!—my mar- 
riage night !—Revenge ! 
| Bar. ‘What class of men whose white lips do 
| not curse 
“The grim, insatiate, universal tyrant ? 


“Our feudal seignories—our castled strength, 
“That did divide us from the base plebeians, 
| * And ee our swords our law—where are they? 
tro 
“To dust—and o’er the graves of our dead power 
“ Scaffolds are monuments—the kingly house 
“ Shorr of its beams—the Royal Sun of France 
‘Clipsed by this blood-red comet. Where we turn, 
“Nothing .but Richelieu !—Armies—Church— 
State—Laws— 
“ But mirrors that do multiply his beams. 
“ He sees all—acts all—Areus and Briareus— 
“Spy at our boards—and deathsman at our 
hearths. 
“Under the venom of one deadly nightshade, 
“¢ Wither the lilies of all France. 
De Maup. [impatiently.] “ But Julie— 
Bar. (unheeding him.| ‘As yet the fiend he 
| serves hath saved his power 
“ From every snare; and in the epitaphs 
“Of many victims dwells a warning moral 
“That preaches caution. Were I not assured 
“That what before was hope is ripen’d now 
“Into most certain safety, trust me, Mauprat, 
“T still could hush my hate and mark thy wrongs, 
“ And say ‘ Be patient!’ Now, the King himself 
“Smiles kindly when J tell him that his peers 
“Will rid him of his priest. You knit your brows. 
“Noble impatience! Pass we to our scheme!” 


(Hypocrite worship ended,) to dispense 
Alms to the mendicant friars,—in that guise 
A band (yourself the leader) shall surround 
And seize the despot. 

De Maup. But the King? but Julie ? 

Bar. The King! infirm in health, in mind more 

feeble, 

Is but the plaything of a minister’s will. 
Were Richelieu dead, his powers were mine; and 
Louis 

Soon should forget his passion and your crime. 
But whither now? 

De Maup. I know not; I scarce hear thee ; 
A little while for thought: anon I’ll join thee ; 
But now, all air seems tainted, and I loathe 
The face of man! [Hit DE MAuPRAT through 

the gardens. 

Bar. Start from the chase, my prey! 
But as thou speed’st, the hell-hounds of revenge 
Pant in thy track and dog thee down. 


in his hand. 
De Ber. Chevalier, 
Your cook’s a miracle,—what, my host gone ? 
Faith, Count, my office is a post of danger ; 


’Tis Richelieu’s wont, each morn within his chapel, | 


Enter DE BERINGHEN, his mouth full, a napkin 


The tale which sells your life,—or buys your honor. Match and saltpeter ,—pr-r-r-r ! 


To call the bride to court this day. 


Yet, since you love the lady, why so careless 


“ We, noble-born—where are our antique rights, | 


Is half conspiring against the Cardinal. 


| 
| 
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RICHELIEU. 


A fiery fellow, Mauprat! touch and go,— 


Bar. You 


Will be released ere long. The King resolves 


De Ber. Poor Mauprat! 


Of the King’s suit ? 
Bar. Because the lady’s virtuous, 
And the King timid. Ere he win the suit 
He’ll lose the crown,—the bride will be a widow— 
And I—the Richelieu of the regent Orleans. 

De Ber. Is Louis still so chafed against the fox, | 
For snatching yon fair dainty from the lion? 
Bar. So chafed that Richelieu totters. 

the King 


Yes, 


Enough of this. DP’ve found the man we wanted,— 
The man to head the hands that murder Richelieu, 
The man whose name the synonym for daring. 
De Ber. He must mean me! No, Count, I am, 
IT own 
A valiant dog—but still— 
Bar. Whom can I mean 
But Mauprat ?—Mark, to-night we meet at Mar- 
ion’s, 
There shall we sign : thence send this scroll [show- 
ing tt| to Bouillon. 
Yow're in that secret—[affectionately|—one of our | 
new Council. 
De Ber. But to admit the Spaniard, France’s foe, 
Into the heart of France,—dethrone the King! 
Tt looks like treason, and I smell the headsman. 
Bar. Oh, sir, too late to falter ; when we meet 
We must arrange the separate, coarser scheme, 
For Richelieu’s death. Of this dispatch De Mauprat 
Must nothing learn. He only bites at vengeance, 
And would start from treason. Wemust post him 
Without the door at Marion’s—as a sentry— 
[Aside.] So, when his head is on the block—-his 
tongue | 
Cannot betray our more august designs! 
De Ber. Vl meet you, if the King can spare me. 
[Aside.]—No! 
I am too old a goose to play with foxes, 
Tll roost at home. Meanwhile, in the next room 
There’s a delicious paté, let’s discuss it. 
Bar. Pshaw! aman filled with a sublime am- 
bition 
Has no time to discuss your patés. 
De Ber. Pshaw! 
And a man filled with so sublime a paté 
Has no time to discuss ambition—’gad, 
I have the best of it! 


Enter JULiE, hastily, with first COURTIER. 


Julie [to CoURTIER.] A summons, sir, 
To attend the Louvre ?—On this day, too? 
Cour. Madame, 
The royal carriage waits below.—[To DE BER- 
INGHEN. | 
You will return with us. 
Julie. What can this mean ?— 
Where is my husband ? 
Bar. He has left the house, 
Perhaps till nightfall—so he bade me tell you. 
Alas, were I the lord of such fair treasure— 
Julie. [impatiently.| Till nightfall ?—strange— 
my heart misgives me! 
Cour. Madame, 
My orders will not brook delay. 
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10 REC iis hwy: [Act IT, Scene 2. 

| wlie. ARADAS.] You'll see him— And Baradas have got the map of action 
| Wea oni toll bint ei ath _ At their fingers’ end” —“ So be it,” quoth the other, 
Bar. From the flowers of Hybla |“¢T will be there,—Marion de Lorme’s—at mid- 


| Never more gladly did the bee bear honey _ night Nes / 
Than I take medi ess from those rosiest lips, ae ie them, man, I have them! 
Though to the hive of others! Jos. So they say _ F 
Cour [to DE BERINGHEN.] Come, Messire. Of you, my lord ;—believe me, that their plans 
De Ber. [hesitating.] One moment, just to—| Are mightier than you deem. You must employ 
Cour. Come, sir. | Means no Jess vast to meet them! 
De Ber. I shall not Rich. Bah! in policy J 
Discuss the pate after all. ’Ecod, We foil gigantic danger, not by giants, 
I’m puzzled now. I don’t know who’s the best ofit!/ But dwarts. The statues of our stately shes 
[Exeunt JULIE, DE BERINGHEN, and CourTieEr. | Are sculptured by the chisel—not the axe! 
Bar. Now this will fire his fever into madness!) Ah! were I younger—by the knightly heart 


| 
+ 
34 
Allismade clear; Mauprat must murder Richelieu, ‘That beats beneath these priestly sabes: I would 
Die for that crime :—I shall console his Julie— | Have pastime with these cut-throats! Yea, as 
} 


hi ill reach Bouillon!—from the wrecks of when 
at aes é i Lured to the ambush of the expecting foe, 
Ishall carve out—who knows—perchancea throne! | I clove my pathway through the pluméd sea! 
All in despite of my Lord Cardinal. Heo me yon falchion, pahes nee ae bauble 
F or carpet-warriors—yonder—such a blade 
LENSES ak RUB A Read og As old Charles Martel might have wielded 
De Maup. Speak! can it be?—methought that| When he drove the Saracen from France. 


from the terrace FRANCOIS brings him one of the long two-handed 
I saw the carriage of the King—and Julie! swords worn in the middle ages. 


No !—no !—my frenzy peoples the void air With this, 


With its own phantoms! I, at Rochelle, did hand to hand engage 

Bar. Nay, too true—Alas! The stalwart Englisher—no mongrels, boy, 
Was ever lightning swifter, or more blasting, Those island mastiffs!—mark the notch, a deep 
Than Richeliew’s forked guide ? one, 

De Maup. Vil to the Louvre— His casque made here,—I shore him to the waist! 


Bar. eae lose all hope! The Louvre—the sure) 4 toy—a feather, then! [Tries to wield, and lets 
gate 


To the Bastile ! 
De Maup. The King— 
Bar. Is but the wax 
Which Richelieu stamps. Break the malignant 
seal, 


at fall.| You see, a child could 
Slay Richelieu now. : 
Fran. [his hand on his hilt.| But now, at your 
command 
Are other weapons, good my lord. i 
And I willraze the print. Come, man, take heart! Oe ea 08 OORT EEES 
Her virtue well could brave a sterner trial Beneath the rule of men entirely great 


Than a few hours of cold imperious courtship. The pen is mightier than the sword. Behold 
Were Richelieu dust—no danger ! 


De Maup. Ghastly Vengeance! 
To thee and thine august solemn sister, 
The unrelenting Death! I dedicate 
The blood of Armand Richelieu! When dishonor 
Reaches our hearths, Law dies and Murder takes 
The angel shape of Justice! 
Bar. Bravely said ! 
At midnight, Marion’s !—Nay, I cannot leave thee Enter MARION Dr LORME. 
To thoughts that— Joseph. [amazed.] Marion De Lorme! 
De Mauyp. Speak not to me !—I am yours! Rich. Hist! Joseph 
But speak not i There’s a voice within my soul, ; ; ; 
Whose ery could drown the thunder. Oh! if men} Br Sra 
| Will play dark sorcery with the heart of man, |My Pa ieee lode RON LRDAd anthers 
Let them who raise the spell beware the fiend! | : 
[Haxeunt. 


The arch enchanter’s wand—itself a nothing ! 

By taking sorcery from the master hand 

To paralyze the Cesars, and to strike 

The loud earth breathless! Take away the sword, 
States can be saved withoutit! [Looking at clock. 
’Tis the hour—retire, sir. [Exit FRANCOIS. A 
knock—a door, concealed in the arras, opens cau- 
tiously. 


Keep guard. 


Marion. Good my lord, : 
They meet to-night in my poor house. The Duke 
Of Orleans heads them. 


ScENE II.—A room in the Palais Cardinal [as the| Rich, Yes; go on. 


First Act.| RicHELrEu and JosEpH discovered.| Jyarion. His highness 
FRANCOIS writing at a table. ; Much question’d if I knew some brave, discreet, 
Joseph. Yes ;—Huguet, taking his accustom’d| And vigilant man, whose tongue could keep asecret, 


_ round, : And who had those twin qualities for service, 
Disguised as some plain burgher, heard these The love of gold, the hate of Richelieu. 


rufflers Rich. You— 

i Quoting your name: he listen’d. “Pshaw!” said| Marion. Made me answer, ‘‘ Yes, my brother, — 
one, ne feted we bold and trusty, 

: ““We are to seize the Cardinal in his palace Whose faith my faith could pledge ;”—The Duke 

_ To-morrow !”—“ How?” the other ask’d ;— then bade me 

} “Yowll hear the whole design to-night: the|Have him equipp’d and armed—well mounted— 

Duke of Orleans j Ready this night to part for Italy. 
A svecrvoneesteetaactuncreteeeereceeerrereeerreeete 
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Act I, Scene 2.) RUGHERETE.. 11 | 
| _ Rich. Aha !— ; Joseph. But you have bought his son ;—heap’d | 
| Has Bouillon too turn’d traitor ?—so methought ; favors on him! Bs 
What part of Italy? Rich. Trash !—favors past—that’s nothing! In 
Marion. The Piedmont frontier, | his hours 
Where Bouillon lies encamped. Of confidence with you, has he named the favors | 
Rich. Now there is danger ! | To come he counts on ? 
Great danger! If he tamper with the Spaniard, | Joseph. Yes—a colonel’s rank, 
And Louis list not to my counsel, as, And letters of nobility. 
Without sure proof he will not, France is lost! Rich. What, Huguet ! 
What more? | oe i Srbate f 
Marion. Dark hints of some design to seize | oe Se ee Bey wes 4 Ue CBSO le 
Your person in your palace. Nothing clear— POMEL TOL PLONE Ns 
His highness trembled while he spoke ;—the words. Huguet. My own name—soft! [Glides behind 
Did choke each other. the screen. 
Rich. So! Who is the brother | Rich. Colonel and nobleman! 
You recommended to the Duke? . My bashful Huguet—that can never be !— 
Marion. Whoever | We have him not the less—we’ll promise tt, 
Your eminence may father ! | And see the King withholds !—Ah, kings are oft 
Rich. Darling Marion! |A great convenience to a minister! 
[ Goes to the table, and returns with a bag of gold. | No wrong to Huguet either! Moralists 
‘There—pshaw—trifle! What an eye you have! Say hope is sweeter than possession !—Yes— 
And what a smile, child !—[kisses her.]—Ah, you| We'll count on Huguet! Favors past do gorge 
fair perdition— Our dogs; leave service drowsy—dull the scent, 
Tis well I’m old. | Slacken the speed ;—favors to come, my Joseph, 
Marion. [aside and seriously.] What a great Produce a lusty, hungry gratitude, 
man he is! A ravenous zeal, that of the commonest cur 
Rich. You are sure they meet ?—the hour? | Would make a Cerberus. You are right; this 
Marion. At midnight. treason 
Rich. And Assumes a fearful aspect :—but once crush’d, 
You will engage to give the Duke’s dispatch Its very ashes shall manure the soil 
To whom I send ? Of power, and ripen such full sheaves of greatness, 
Marion. Aye, marry! 'That all the summer of my fate shall seem 
Rich. [aside.| Huguet? No; Fruitless beside the autumn ! 
He will be wanted elsewhere. Joseph ?—zealous, [HuGuET holds up his hand menacingly, and 
But too well known—too much the elder brother. | creeps out. 
Mauprat ?—alas ! his wedding-day ! Joseph. The saints grant it ! 
Francois ?—the man of men!—unnoted—young—) Rich. [solemnly.| Yes—for sweet France, Hea- 
Ambitious—[goes to the door]—Francois! | ven grant it!—Oh, my country, _ 
Rnier ¥ tr |For thee—thee only—though men deem it not— 
Pes COTS: ' Are toil and terror my familiars !—I 
Follow this fair lady: . 4 Have made thee great and fair—upon thy brows 
(Find him the suiting garments, Marion ;) take | Wreath’d the old Roman laurel :—at thy feet 
My fleetest steed: arm thyself to the teeth ; 'Bow’d nations down. No pause in my ambition 
A packet will be given you, with orders, Whose beatings were not measured from thy heart! 
No matter what! The instant that your hand ‘Tn the old times before us, patriots lived 
Closes upon it—clutch it like your honor, |“ And died for liberty— 
Which death alone can steal or ravish; set | Joseph. ‘* As you would live 
Spurs to your steed—be breathless till you stand And die for despotry— 
Again before me. Stay, sir! you will find me Rich. ‘‘ False monk, not so! ; 
Two short leagues hence-—at Ruelle, in my castle. ‘Not for the purple and the power wherein 
Young man, be blithe! for—note me—from the ‘State clothes herself,—I love my native land— 
hour j “Not as Venetian, Englisher, or Swiss, 
I grasp that packet, think your guardian star “But as a Noble and a Priest of France; 
| Rains fortune on you! ‘¢ All things for France,—lo, my eternal maxim ! 
Fran. Vf 1 fail— “The vital axle of the restless wheels 
Rich. Fail! ‘That bear me on! With her I have entwined 
In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves ‘¢ My passions and my fate—my crimes, my virtues, 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word “Hated, and loved, and schemed, and shed men’s 
As fail! You will instruct him further, Marion. blood 
Follow her—but at distance ;—speak not to her | “ As the calm crafts of Tuscan sages teach 
’Till you are housed. Farewell, boy! Never say) ‘‘Those who would make their country great. 
“ Frau” again. | Beyond 
Fran. I will not! “The map of France, my heart can travel not, 
Rich. [patting his locks.] There is my young ‘ But fills that limit to the farthest verge ; | 
hero! [Haeunt FRANcors and Marton. — “ And while I live—Richelieu and France are one.” 
So, they would seize my person in this place? We priests, to whom the Church forbids in youth + 
I cannot guess their scheme :—but my retinue —_‘ The plighted one—to manhood’s toil denies | 
Ts here too large !—a single traitor could The soother helpmate—from our wither’d age 
Strike impotent the fate of thousands ;—Joseph, | Shuts the sweet blossoms of the second spring | 
Art sure of Huguet? Think, we hanged his That smiles in the name father—we are yet 
father! | Not holier than humanity, and must 
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i 12 RICHELIEU. [Act IIL, Scene 1. 
+ | 
$ Fulfill humanity’s condition—Love! | Rich. How like a spider shall I sit in my hole, 
 Debarr’d the actual, we but breathe a life /And watch the meshes tremble. 
+ To chill the marble of the ideal. Thus, | Jos. But, my lord, ; 
+ Inthe unseen and abstract majesty, Were it not wiser still to man the palace, 
$ My France—my country, I have bodied forth And seize the traitors in the act? 
~ A thing to love. What are these robes of state, Rich. No; Louis, ; 
~ This pomp, this palace? perishable baubles! Long chafed against me—Julie stolen from him, 
} In this world two things only are immortal— Will rouse him more. He’ll say I hatched the 
~ Fame and a People! | treason, | 
nd Enter HUGUET. Or scout my charge ;—he half desires my death; | 
4 Huguet. My Lord Cardinal, But the dispatch to Bouillon, some dark scheme 
¢ Your eminence bade me seek you at this hour. | Against his crown—there is our weapon, Joseph ! 
; Rich. Did 1? true, Huguet. So you overheard) With that, all safe—without it, all is peril ! 
Strange talk amongst these gallants. Snares and Meanwhile to my old castle ; you to court, 
i traps Diving with careless eyes into men’s hearts, 
For Richelieu? Well, we'll balk them; letme think, As ghostly churchmen should! See the King, 
The men at arms you head—how many ? Bid him peruse that sage and holy treatise, 
Huguet. Twenty, Wherein ’tis set forth how a premier should 
My lord. Be chosen from the priesthood—how the King 
| ich. All trusty? Should never listen to a single charge 
Huguet. Yes, for ordinary | Against his servant, nor conceal one whisper 
_ Occasions—if for great ones, I would change That rank envies of a court distill « 
| Three-fourths at least. Into his ear—to fester the fair name 
Rich. Aye, what are great occasions ? Of my—I mean his minister !—oh, Joseph, 
Huguet. Great bribes! A most convincing treatise. 
ftich. [to JosSePH.] Good lack, he knows some | Good—all favors, 
paragons superior to great bribes! If Francois be but bold and Huguet honest. 
Huguet. True gentlemen, ' Huguet I half suspect—he bow’d too low— 
Who have transgress’d the laws—and value life, Tis not his way. 
| And lack not gold; your eminence alone Jos. This is the curse, my lord, 


Can grant them pardon. Ergo, you can trust them! Of your high state; suspicion of all men. 


__ Rich. Logic !—So be it—let this honest twenty | Rich. [sadly.] True; true; my leeches bribed 


_ Be arm’d and mounted.—[ Aside. |—So they meet | to poison, pages 
| at midnight, To strangle me in sleep—my very King 
| The attempt on me to-morrow—Ho! we'll strike | (This brain the unresting loom from which was 
| ?Twixt wind and water.—[Aloud.]—Does it need woven 
much time |The purple of his greatness) leagued against me— 
_ To find these ornaments to human nature ? Old, childless, friendless, broken—all forsake— 
Huguet. My lord, the trustiest are not birds All all but—_— 
That love the daylight.—I do know a haunt Jos. What? 
Where they meet nightly. Rich. The indomitable heart 
Rich. Ere the dawn be gray, Of Armand Richelieu ! 
} All could be arm’d, assembled, and at Ruelle Jos. Nought beside ? 
4 In my old hall? en Rich. Why, Julie, 
* Huguet. By one hour after midnight. My own dear foster-child, forgive me! Yes; 
Rich. The castle’s strong. You know its out- | This morning, shining through their happy tears, 
lets, Huguet ? Thy soft eyes bless’d me ! and thy lord, in danger 


| Would twenty men, well posted, keep such guard! He would forsake me not. 
| That not one step—(and Murder’s step is stealthy)! Jos. And Joseph— 


Could glide within unseen ? Rich. [after a pause.| You— 
Huguet. A triple wall—_ Yes, I pee reais for all men fear you— 
_A drawbridge and portcullis—twenty men, And the world loves you not. And I, friend 
Under my lead, a month might hold that castle Joseph, ; 
| Against a host. apt ‘ I am the only man who could, my Joseph, 
_ _ Rich. They do not strike till morning, |'Make you a Bishop. Come, we'll go to dinner, 
| grep ae ve : na ye eae And talk the while of methods to advance | 
Pepe (—I will hence to Ruelle i — Bi | 
| While daylight last—and one hour after midnight |Our Mother bunch ae pose a dia se! 
You and your twenty saints shall seek me thither ! | : 
_ Yowre made to rise! You are, sir—eyes of lynx, 
_ Ears of the stag, a footfall like the snow ; AsCcDind Tale 
t You are a valiant fellow ;—yea, a trusty, = | 
~ Religious, exemplary, incorrupt, Sees Ve SIHNUICC, 

‘ ¢ And precious jewel of a fellow, Huguet! SCENE I.—RICHELIEU’S castle at Ruelle—A gothic 
37 If I live long enough—aye, mark my words— chamber—Moonlight at the window occasionally 
+ If[ live long enough, you'll be a Colonel— | obscured. 
$ Noble, perhaps !—One hour, sir, after midnight. | Rich. [reading.] ‘Tn Silence, and at night, 

_ Huguet. You leave me dumb with gratitude, the conscience feels | 
_ my lord; — ; That life should soar to nobler ends than power.” | 
_ Tl pick the trustiest [aside] Marion’s house can So sayest thou, sage and sober gyoralist ! | 
| furnish! [Huit Hueunt. But wert thou tried? Sublime philosophy, 
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Act III, Scene 1.) 


| Through which the stream of my renown hath run | 


Thou art the Patriarch’s ladder, reaching heaven, | | 
And bright with beck’ning angels, but alas! 


‘We see thee like the Patriarch, but in dreams, 


By the first step—dull-slumbering on the earth. 
Tam not happy! with the Titan’s lust 

I woo’d a goddess, and I clasp a cloud. 
When I am dust, my name shall, like a star, 
Shine through wan space, a glory —and a prophet, 
Whereby pale seers shall from their aery towers 
Con all the ominous signs, benign or evil, 

That make the potent astrologue of kings. 

But shall the future judge me by the ends 

That I have wrought, or by the dubious means 


Into the many-voiced, unfathomed time ? 

Foul in its bed lie weeds, and heaps of slime, 
And with its waves—when sparkling in the sun, 
Oft-times the secret rivulets that swell 

Its might of waters—blend the hues of blood. 
Yet are my sins not those of CIRCUMSTANCE, 
That all-pervading atmosphere, wherein | 
Our spirits, like the unsteady lizzard, take 
The tints that color, and the food that nurtures?) 
Oh, ye whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 


Do wrestle for me ee 
|The King looks pale. 


Tn the unvex’d silence of a student’s cell ; 

Ye whose untempted hearts have never toss’d 

Upon the dark and stormy tides where life 

Gives battle to the elements, and man 

Wrestles with man for some slight plank, whose 
weight 

Will bear but one, while round the desperate wretch | 

The hungry billows roar, and the fierce fate 

Like some huge monster, dim-seen through the surf, 

Waits him who drops ;—ye safe and formal men, 

Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 

Weigh in nice scales the motives of the great, | 

Ye cannot know what ye have never tried! 

History preserves only the fleshless bones 

Of what we are—and by the mocking skull 

The would-be wise pretend to guess the features ! 

Without the roundness and the glow of life 

How hideous is the skeleton! Without 

The colorings and humanities that clothe 

Our errors, the anatomists of schools 

Can make our memory hideous! 

Thave wrought 

Great uses out of evil tools—and they, 

In the time to come, may bask beneath the light 

Which I have stolen from the angry gods, 

And warn their sons against the glorious ‘theft, | 

Forgetful of the darkness which it broke. | 

I have shed blood, but I have had no foes 

Save those the State had. Ifmy wrath was deadly, 

Tis that I felt my country in my veins, 

And smote her sons as Brutus smote his own. | 

And yet I am not happy—blanch’d and sear’d 

Before my time—breathing an air of hate, 

And seeing daggers in the eyes of men, 

And wasting powers that shake the thrones of 
earth 

In contests with the insects—bearding kings 

And braved by lackeys—murder at my bed ; | 

And lone amidst the multitudinous web, 

With the dread three—that are the Fates who hold 

The woof and shears—the Monk, the Spy, the 
Headsman. 

And this is power! Alas! IT am aot happy. [After 
a pause. | 

And yet the Nile is fr etted by the weeds 

Its rising roots not up; but never yet 


Quick—the dispatch !—Power—Empire! 


Did one last barrier by a ripple vex 


LSE Lat align 


|My onward tide, unswept in sport away. 

| Am I so ruthless, then, that I do hate 

Them who hate me! Tush, tush ! I do not hate; 
Nay, [ forgive. The statesman writes the doom, 
But the Priest sends the blessing. I forgive them, 
But I destroy ; forgiv ps is mine own, 
Destruction is the State's! For private life, 
Scripture the guide—for public, Machieval. 

| Would Fortune serve me if the Heaven were wroth? 
For chance makes half my greatness. Iwas born 
Beneath the aspect of a bright-eyed star, 


And my triumphant adamant of soul 


Is but the fix’d persuasion of success. 

Ah !-—here !—that spasm—again! How life and 
death 

And yet 

I shall outlive the King! 

And then, thou insolent Austrian—who didst gibe 

At the ungainly, gaunt, and daring lover, 

Sleeking thy looks to silken Buckingham— 

Thou shalt—no matter! Ihave outlived love. 


| Oh! beautiful—all golden—gentle youth! 


Making thy palace i in the careless front 
And hopeful eye of man—ere yet the soul 


Hath lost the memories which (so Plato dream’d) | 


; 
i 
| 


Breath’d glory from the earlier star it dwelt in— 
Oh! for one gale from thine exulting morning, 

Stirring amidst the roses, where of old 

Love shook the dew- drops from his glancing hair! 

Could I recall the pas ad not set 

The prodigal treasures of the bankrupt soul 

In one slight bark upon the shoreless sea ! 

|The yoked steer, after his day of toil, 


| Forgets the goad and rests—to me alike 


Or day or night. Ambition has no rest! 
Shall I resign ?—Who can resign himself? 
For custom is ourself! As drink and food 


' Become our bone and flesh—the aliments 


Nurturing our nobler part, the mind—thoughts— 
dreams, 

Passions and aims, in the revolving cycle 

Of the great alchemy—at length are made 

Our mind itself! and yet the sweets of leisure— 

An honor’d home far from these base intrigues— 

An eyrie on the heaven-kiss’d heights of wisdom— 

[ Taking up the book. 
Speak to me, moralist ! I'll heed thy counsel. 
Were it not best*— 


Enter FRANCOIS, hastily, and in part disguised. 


Rich. {flinging away the book.] Philosophy, 
thou liest! 
boy— 
the packet ! 

Francois. Kill me, my lord! 

Rich. They knew thee—they suspected— 
They gave it not— 

Francois. He gave it—he—the Count 


‘De Baradas—with his own hand he gave it. 


Rich. Baradas? Joy! out with it! 
Francois. Listen, 
And then dismiss me to the headsman. 
Rich. Ha! Go on. 
Francois. They led me to a chamber. There 
Orleans and Baradas—and some half score 
Whom I knew not—were met— 


Rich. Not more! 


*The great length of this soliloquy adapts it only for the closet, 
and but few of the lines are preserved on the stage. To the 
reader, however, the passages omitted in representation will not, 
perhaps, be the most uninter esting in the play, and may be deew- 
ed necessary to the completion of the Cardinal's portrait. 
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| The clattering tread of armed men ;—at times | 


| I bade thee grasp that treasure as thine honor— 


_ Sounds like a death-watch by a sick man’s pillow; | 
| If Huguet could deceive me—hoofs without— 
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[Act III, Scene 1. 


Francois. But from ; 
Th’ adjoining chamber broke the din of voices, | 


A shriller cry, that yelled out, ‘‘ Death to Rich- | 
elieu !” wa 
Rich. Speak not of me ; thy country is in danger. 
Th’ adjoining room—so, so—a separate treason! 
The one thy ruin, France !—the meaner crime 
Left to their tools—my murder! 
Francois. Baradas 
Questioned me close—demurr’d—until, at last, 
O’erruled by Orleans—gave the packet—told me | 
That life and death were inthe scroll. This gold— 
Rich. Gold is no proof— | 
Francois. And Orleans promised thousands, 
When Bouillon’s trumpets in the streets of Paris 
Rang out the shrill answer. Hastening from the 
house, 
My footstep in the stirrup, Marion stole 
Across the threshold, whispering, ‘‘ Lose no mo- 
ment 
Ere Richelieu have the packet; tell him, too— 
Murder is in the winds of night, and Orleans 
Swears ere the dawn the Cardinal shall be clay,” 
She said, and trembling fled within: when lo! 
A hand of iron griped me! Through the dark, 
Gleam’d the dim shadow of an armed man : 
Ere I could draw, the prize was wrested from me, 
And a hoarse voice gasp’d—“ Spy, I spare thee, for 
This steel is virgin to thy lord!” with that 
He vanish’d. Scared and trembling for thy safety, 
I mounted, fled, and, kneeling at thy feet, 
Implore thee to acquit my faith—but not, 
Like him, to spare my life. 
Rich. Who spake of life ? 


A jewel worth whole hecatombs of lives! 

Begone! redeem thine honor! Back to Marion— 

Or Baradas—or Orleans—track the robber— 

Regain the packet—or crawl on to age— 

Age and gray hairs like mine—and know thou 
hast lost 

That which had made thee great and saved thy 
country. 

See me not till thou’st bought the right to seek me. 

Away! Nay, cheer thee! thou hast not fail’d yet— 

There's no such word as “ fail!” 

Francois. Bless you, my lord, 
For that one smile! I'll wear it on my heart 
To light me back to triumph. [Hit 
Rich. The poor youth! 

An elder had ask’d life! I love the young! 

For as great men live not in their own time, 

But in the next race, so in the young my soul | 

Makes many Richelieus. He will win it yet. 

Francois? He’s gone. My murder! 
warning ! 

This bravo’s threat! Oh for the morrow’s dawn! 

I'll set my spies to work—I’ll make all space 

(As does the sun) an Universal Eye. 

Huguet shall track—Joseph confess—ha! ha! 

Strange, while I laugh’d I shudder’d, and ev’n now 

Thro’ the chill air the beating of my heart | 


Marion’s | 


The gates unclose—steps, near and nearer! 
Enter JULIE. 
Julie. Cardinal ! 
My father ! [Falls at his feet. 
Rich. Julie at this hour! and tears! 
What ails thee? 


|Crept like a baffled felon. 


Julie. 1 am safe, I am safe with thee! cei 
Rich. Sate! why, in all the storms of this wild 


world | 


What wind would mar the violet? 
Julie. That man— 


| Why did I love him ?—clinging to a breast 


That knows no shelter ? 
Listen: late at noon— 


|The marriage-day—ev’n then no more a lover, 


He left me coldly! Well, I sought my chamber 
To weep and wonder, but to hope and dream. 
Sudden a mandate from the King, to attend 
Forthwith his pleasure at the Louvre. 
Rich. Ha! 
You did obey the summons; and the King 
Reproached your hasty nuptiais. 
Julie. Were that all! 
He frown’d and chid; proclaim’d the bond un- 
lawful ; 
Bade me not quit my chamber in the palace, 
And there at night—alone—this night! all still, 
He sought my presence—dared !—thou read’st the 
heart— 
Read mine—I cannot speak it! 
Rich. He, a King! 
You—woman; well, you yielded! 
Julie. Cardinal! 


| Dare you say ‘‘ yielded”? Humbled and abash’d, 


He from the chamber crept—this mighty Louis; 
Yielded! Ah! 
More royalty in woman’s heart 
Than dwells within the crowned majesty 
And sceptred anger of a hundred kings! 
Yielded! Heavens !—yielded! 

Rich. To my breast—close—close! 
The world would never need a Richelieu, if 
Men—bearded, mailed men—the lords of earth— 
Resisted flattery, falsehood, avarice, pride, 
As this poor child with the dove’s innocent scorn 
Her sex’s tempters, Vanity and Power! 
He left you—well! 

Julie. ‘Then came a sharper trial! 
At the King’s suit, the Count de Baradas 
Sought me, to soothe, to fawn, to flatter, while 
On his smooth lip insult appear’d more hateful 
For the false mask of pity: letting fall 


Dark hints of treachery, with a world of sighs 
| That heaven had granted to so base a lord 


The heart whose coldest friendship were to him 
What Mexico to misers! Stung at last 

By disdain, the dim and glimmering sense 

Of his cloak’d words broke into bolder light, 


| And THEN—ah ! then, my haughty spirit fail’dme! 


Then I was weak—wept—oh, such bitter tears! 


|For (turn thy face aside, and let me whisper 


The horror to thine ear) then I did learn 
That he—that Adrien—that my husband—knew 
The King’s polluting suit, and deemed it honor. 


| Then all the terrible and loathsome truth 


Glared on me; coldness, waywardness, reserve, 
Mystery of looks—words—all unravel’d! and 
I saw the impostor where I had lov’d the god! 
Rich. | think thou wrong’st thy husband; but 
proceed. 
Julie. Did you say “ wrong’a” him? Cardinal, 
my father, 
Did ve say “ wrong’d”? Prove it! and life shall 
glow 
One prayer for thy reward and his forgiveness! 
Rich. Let me know all. 
Julie. To despair he caused 
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Act IL, Scene 2.) 


The courtier left me; but amid the chaos 

Darted one guiding ray—to ’scape—to fly— 

Reach Adrien, learn the worst—’twas then near 
midnight ; 


+ 


Fell at her feet—reveal’d the unholy peril— 
Implored her aid to flee our joint disgrace. 
Moved, she embraced and soothed me; nay, pre 
served. 
Her word sufficed to unlock the palace-gates ; 
I hasten’d home, but home was cesolate. 
No Adrien there! Fearing the worst, I fled 
To thee, directed hither. As my steeds 
Panted at the gates—the clang of arms behind, 
The ring of hoofs— 
Rich. ’Twas but my guards, fair trembler. 
(So Huguet keeps his word, my omens wrong’d 


him.) 
Julie. Oh, in one hour what years of anguish 
crowd ! 
Rich. Nay, there’s no danger now. ‘Thou 
need’st rest. 
Come, thou shalt lodge beside me. Tush! be 


cheer’d, 
My rosiest Amazon—thou wrong’st thy Theseus. 
All will be well—yet, yet all well. 
[Exeunt through a side door. 


Scorne II.—The moonlight obscured at the case 
ment. 


Enter Hucuret and Dr Mavuprar in complete 
armor, visors down. 


Hug. Not here! 
De Maup. Oh, I will find him, fear not. Hence, 
and guard 
The galleries where the menials sleep—plant sen- 
tries 
At every outlet. Chance should throw no shadow 
Between the vengeance and the victim. Go! 
Ere yon brief vapor that obscures the moon, 
As doth our deed pale conscience, pass away, 
The mighty shall be ashes. 
Hug. Will you not 
A second arm? 
De Maup. To slay one weak old man? 
Away! No lesser wrongs than mine can make 
This murder lawful. Hence! 
Hug. A short farewell! [ Exit. 


Re-enter RICHELIEU, not seeing DE MAUPRAT. 

Rich. How heavy is the air! the vestal lamp 
Of the sad moon, weary with vigil, dies 
In the still temple of the solemn heaven! 
The very darkness lends itself to fear— 
To treason— 

De Maup. And to death! 

Rich. My omens lied not— 
What art thou, wretch? 

De Maup. Thy doomsman! 

Rich. Ho, my guards! 
Huguet! Monthbrassial! Vermont! 

De Maup. Aye, thy spirits 
Forsake thee, wizard; thy bold men of mail 
Are my confederates. Stir not! but one step, 
And know tho next—thy grave! 

Rich. Thou liest, knave ! 
Iam old, infirm, most feeble; but thou liest ! 
Armand de Richelieu dies not by the hand 
Of man—the stars have said it—and the voice 
Of my own prophet and oracular soul 


. 
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Trembling 1 left my chamber—sought the queen— | 
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1 


| 

‘Confirms the shining Sybils! Call them all— 
Thy brother butchers! Earth has no such fiend— 
No, as one parricide of his father-land, 

‘Who dares in Richelieu murder France! 

De Maup. Thy stars 

'Deceive thee, Cardinal; thy soul of wiles 

‘May against kings and armaments avail, 

/And mock the embattled world; but powerlessnow 
Against the sword of one resolved man, 

| Upon whose forehead thou hast written sh 
| Rich. I breathe; he is not a hireling. 

| wronged thee? 

‘Beware surmise— suspicion—lies! I am 
Too great for men to speak the truth of me! 

De Maup. Thy acts are thy accusers, ¢ ‘ardinal. 
In his hot youth, a soldier urged to crime 
Against the State, placed in your hands his life ; 
You did not strike the blow, but o’er his head, 
‘Upon the gossamer thread of your caprice, 
Hovered the axe. His the brave spirit’s hell, 
'The twilight terror of suspense; your death 
Had set him free; he purposed not nor prayed it. 
‘One day you summoned—mocked him with 

smooth pardon, 
Showered wealth upon him—bade an angel’s face 
Turn earth to paradise. 

Rich. Well! 
| De Maup. Was this mercy? 

A Ceesar’s generous vengeance? Cardinal, no! 
Judas, not Caesar, was the model! You 

Saved him from death for shame: reserved to grow 
The scorn of living men—to his dead sires 
Leprous reproach—scotf of the age to come— 
A kind convenience—a Sir Pandarus 

To his own bride and the august adulterer ! 
'Then did the first great law of human hearts, 
Which with the patriot’s, not the rebel’s name, 
Crowned the first Brutus when the Tarquin fell, 
Make misery royal—raise this desperate wretch 
Into thy destiny! Expect no mercy ! 

Behold De Mauprat! [Lifts his visor. 

Rich. To thy knees, and crawl 
For pardon ; or, I tell thee, thou shalt live 
For such remorse, that, did I hate thee, I 
Would bid thee strike, that I might be avenged! 
It was to save my Julie from the King, 

That in thy valor I forgave thy crime ; 

It was when thou—the rash and ready tool— 

Yea, of that shame thou loath’st—didst leave thy 
hearth 

To the polluter—in these arms thy bride 

Found the protecting shelter thine withheld. 

Julie De Mauprat—Julie! [Goes to the side door. 


Enter JULIE. 


ame! 
Have I 


Lo! my witness! 
De Maup. What marvel’s this? 
Julie—thou ? 
This thy beloved hand? 
Julie. Henceforth all bond 
Between us twain is broken. Were it not 
For this old man, I might, in truth, have lost 
The right—now mine—to scorn thee! 
Rich. So, you hear her! 
De Maup. Thou with some slander hast her 
sense infected ! 
Julie. No, sir; he did excuse thee in despite 
Of all that wears the face of truth. Thy Sriend— 


Thy confidant—familiar—Baradas— 


Himself revealed thy baseness. 
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I dream! My 


De Maup. Baseness! 
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The very sun shines through them. 


_ But much too near the citadel. 
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RICHELIEU. 


{Act IL, Scene 4. 


Rich. Aye; 
That thow did’st cowrt dishonor ! 
De Maup. Baradas! 
Where is thy thunder, Heaven? Duped! snared! | 
undone ! 


| [Yo Juttm.] Thou—thou couldst not believe him ! 


Thou dost love me! 


| Love cannot feed on falsehood ! 


Julie. [aside.| Love him! Ah! 
Be still, my heart! 
Woman—if women were my listeners now— 
Alone could tell! Forever fled my dream: 
Farewell—all’s over ! 


fiich. Nay, my daughter, these 


| Are but the blinding mists of day-break love 


Sprung from its very light, and heralding 
A noon of happy summer. [Zo DE MAuPRAT] 
Take her hand 
And speak the truth with which your heart runs 
over— 
That this Count Judas—this incarnate falsehood— 
Never lied more than when he told thy Julie 
That Adrien loved her not-—except, indeed, 
When he told Adrien Julie could betray him. 
Julie. [embracing DE Mavuprat.] You love 
me, then! youlove me! and they wrong’d you! 
De Maup. Ah, could’st thou doubt! 
Rich. Why, the very mole 
Less blind than thou! Baradas loves thy wife— 
Had hoped her hand—aspired to be that cloak 


_ To the King’s will, which to thy bluntness seems 


The Centaur’s poisonous robe—hopes even now 
To make thy corpse his footstool to thy bed! 
Where was thy wit, man? Ho! these schemes 
are glass ! | 
De Maup. Oh, my lord, 
Can you forgive me? 
Rich. Aye, and save you! 
De Maup. Save! if 
Terrible word! Oh, save thyself! these halls 
Swarm with thy foes: already for thy blood 
Pants thirsty Murder ! | 
Julie. Murder ! 
Rich. Hash! put by’ 
The woman. Hush! a shriek—a cry—a breath 
Too loud, would startle from its *horrent pause 
The swooping Death! Go to the door, and listen ! 
Now for escape ! 


De Maup. None—none! Their blades shall pass | 


This heart to thine. 
Rich. [drily.) An honorable outwork, 
T think 
That ne trust you now [slowly and gazing on 
im) ; 
Yes, I can trust you. 
How many of my troop league with you? 
De Maup. All! 
We are your troop! 
Rich. And Huguet ? 
De Maup. Is our captain. 
hich. A retributive power! This comes of spies. 
All? then the lion’s skin too short to-night— 
Now for the fox’s. 
Julie. A hoarse gathering murmur ! 
Hurrying and heavy footsteps ! 
Rich. Ha! the posterns! 
De Maup. No egress where no sentry ! 
Rich. Follow me— 
[have it! to my chamber—quick! Come, Julie!) 
Hush! Mauprat, come! 


| 


Love you I did: how fondly, 


| Richelieu is dead ! 


|The geese he gripes. 


Rich. Bloodhounds, I laugh at ye! ha! ha! 
we will 
Baffle them yet. Ha! ha! 
[Hxeunt JULIE, DE MAUPRAT, RICHELIEU. 
Huguet. [without.| This way-—-this way ! 


Scene II].—Hnter HuGuET and CONSPIRATORS. 


Huguet. De Mauprat’s hand is never slow in 
battle ; 
Strange if it falter now! Ha! gone! 
First Conspirator. Perchance 
The fox had crept to rest; and to his lair, 
| Death, the dark hunter, tracks him. 


Enter DE MAUPRAT, throwing open the doors of the 
recess, in which a bed, whereon RICHELIEU lies 
extended. 


De Maup. Live the King! 

Huguet. [advancing towards the recess; DE 
MAUPRAT following, his hand on his dagger.| Are 
his eyes open ? 

De Maup. Aye; 

As if in life! . 

Huguet. [turning back.] Iwill not look on him. 
You have been long. 

De Maup. I watched him till he slept. 

Heed me. No trace of blood reveals the deed ;— 

Strangled in sleep. His health had long been 
broken— 

Found breathless in his bed. So runs our tale, 

Remember! Back to Paris—Orleans gives 


| Ten thousand crowns, and Baradas a lordship, 


To him who first gluts vengeance with the news 
That Richelieuisin heaven! Quick, that all France 
May share your joy! 

Huguet. And you? 

De Maup. Will stay, to crush 


| Kager suspicion—to forbid sharp eyes 


To dwell too closely on the clay; prepare 
The rites, and place him on his bier—this my task. 
T leave you, sirs, the more grateful lot 
Of wealth and honors. Hence! 
Huguet. I shall be noble! 
De Maup. Away! 
First Conspirator. Five thousand crowns! 
Omnes. To horse! to horse! 
[Hxeunt CONSPIRATORS. 


|ScenE IV.—Still night—a room in the house of 
Count DE BARADAS, lighted, &c.—ORLEANS 
and DE BERINGHEN discovered. 


De Ber. I understand. Mauprat kept guard 
without : 
Knows nought of the dispatch, but heads the troop 
Whom the poor Cardinal fancies his protectors. 
Save us from such protection! 
Orleans. Yet if Huguet, 
By whose advice and protters we renounced 
Our earlier scheme, should still be Richelieu’s 
minion, 
And play us false— 
De Ber. The fox must then devour 
I’m out of it, thank Heaven! 
And you must swear yousmelt the trick, but seem’d 


To approve the deed, to render up the doers. 


[Murmur atadistance— Deathto the CARDINAL!” | 
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Enter BARADAS. 


Bar. Julie is fled; the King, whom now I left 

To a most thorny pillow, vows revenge 

On her—on Mauprat—and on Richelieu ! 

We loyal men anticipate his wish 

Upon the last—and as for Mauprat— 
[Showing a writ. 


Well, 


De Ber. Hum! 
They say the devil invented printing! Faith, 
He has some hand in writing parchment, eh, Count? 
What mischief now ? 
Bar. The King, at Julie’s flight 
Enraged, will brook no rival in a subject. 
So on this old offense—the affair of Faviaux— 
Ere Mauprat can tell tales of ws, we build 
His bridge between the dungeon and the grave. 
Orleans. Well, if our courier can but reach the 
army, 
_ The cards are ours! and yet, I own I tremble. 
Our names are in the scroll—discovery, death ! 
Bar. Success, a crown! 
De Ber. [apart to BARADAS.] Our future re- 
gent 18 
No hero. 
Bar. {to DE BERINGHEN.] But his rank makes 
others valiant, 
And on his cowardice I mount to power. 
Were Orleans regent—what were Baradas? 
| Oh! by the way—I had forgot, your highness, 
Friend Huguet whispered me, ‘‘ Beware of Marion: 
I’ve seen her lurking near the Cardinal’s palace.” 
Upon that hint—I’ve found her lodgings elsewhere. 
Orleans. You wrong her, Count. Poor Marion ! 
she adores me. 
Bar. [apologetically.| Forgive me, but— 


Enter PAGE. 

Page. My lord, a rude, strange soldier, 
Breathless with haste, demands an audience. 

Bar. So! 
The archers ? 

Page. In the ante-room, my lord, 
As you desired. 

Bar. ’Tis well; admit the soldier. [Hxit PAGE. 
Huguet! I bade him seek us here. 


Enter HUGUET. 


Huguet. My lords, 
The deed is done. Now, Count, fulfill your word, 
And make me noble! 
Bar. Richelieu dead ?—art sure ? 
How died he? 
Huguet. Strangled in sleep :—no blood, 
No tell-tale violence. 
Bar. Strangled? monstrous villain! 
Reward for murder! Ho there! [ Stamping. 


Enter CAPTAIN, with five ARCHERS. 

Huguet. No, thou durst not! 

Bar. Seize on the ruffian—bind him—gag him. 
Off to the Bastile ! 

Huguet. Your word—your plighted faith! 

Bar. Insolent liar !—ho! away! 

Huguet. Nay, Count ; 
T have that about me, which— 

Bar. Away with him! 

[Hxzeunt HuGUET and ARCHERS. 

Now then, all’s safe ; Huguet must die in prison, 
So Mauprat ;—coax or force the meaner crew 
To fly the country. Ha, ha! thus, your highness, 
Great men make use of little men. 


| De Ber. My lords, 
Since our suspense is ended—youw’ll excuse me ; 


’Tis late—and, entre nous, I have not supp’d yet! | 


I’m one of the new Council now, remember ; 
I feel the public stirring here already ; 
A very craving monster. Aw revoir ! 
[Exit DE BERINGHEN. 
Orleans. No fear, now Richeliew’s dead. 
Bar. And could he come 
To life again, he could not keep life’s life— 
| His Lene nor save De Mauprat from the scaf- 
0 ? 
Nor Julie from these arms—nor Paris from 


| throne! 
| All ours! all ours! in spite of my Lord Cardinal! 


| Enter PAGE. 


| Page. A gentleman, my lord, of better mien 
| Than he who last— 
| Bar. Well, he may enter. 
| Orleans. Who 
| Can this be? 

Bar. One of the conspirators : 
Mauprat himself, perhaps. 


Enter FRANCOIS. 
Fran. My lord— 
Bar. Ha, traitor ! 
In Paris still! 
Fran. The packet—the dispatch— 
Some knave play’d spy without, and reft it from 


[Havit PAGE. 


| 
| 


me, 
Ere I could draw my sword. 
Bar. Play’d spy without ! 
Did he wear armor ? 
Fran. Aye, from head to heel. 
Orleans. One of our band. Oh, heavens! 
Bar. Could it be Mauprat ? 
Kept guard at the door—knew naught of the dis- 
patch— 
How HE ?—and yet, who other? 
Fran. Ha! De Mauprat ! 
The night was dai, his visor closed. 
Bar. ’Twas he! 
How could he guess?—’sdeath! if he should be- 
tray us. 
| His hate to Richelieu dies with Richelieu—and 
‘He was not great enough for treason. Hence! 
Find Mauprat—beg, steal, filch, or force it back, 
Or, as I live, the halter— 
Fran. By the morrow : 
I will regain it [aside] and redeem my honor! 
(Hait FRANCOIS. 
Orleans. Oh! we are lost— 
Bar. Not so! But cause on cause 
|For Mauprat’s seizure—silence—death ! 
courage. 
Orleans. Should it once reach the King, the 
Cardinal’s arm 
Could smite us from the grave. 
Bar. Sir, think it not! 
'T hold De Mauprat in my grasp. To-morrow, 
And France is ours! Thou dark and fallen Angel, 
Whose name on earth’s AMBITION—thou that 
mak’st 


Take 


And with thy fierce and blood-red smile canst 
quench 

The guiding stars of solemn empire—hear us— 

(For we are thine)—and light us to the goal! 
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| Enter Louis and other COURTIERS. They uncover. 


_ Richelieu denied it—sever’d us too long. 


| That’s all:—between ourselves, Count, I suspect 


| Oh, a great man! 


| And died in exile. 


| Why, things as dull in their own selves as I am 
_ Would glow as brightly with the borrowed beam. 


foe 
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Te De Deane | 

ScENE I.—The Gardens of the Louvre. ORLEANS, | 
BARADAS, DE BERINGHEN, COURTIERS, dc. 


Orleans. How does my brother bear the Car- | 
dinal’s death ? 
Bar. With grief, when thinking of the toils of, 
State ; | 
With joy, when thinking on the eyes of Julie :— | 
Attimeshesighs, ‘‘Who nowshall govern France ?” | 
Anon exclaims—‘‘ Who now shall baffle Louis ?” 


Orleans. Now, my liege, now I can embrace a 
brother. 

Louis. Dear Gaston, yes. 
love me ;— 


I do believe you 


A great man, Gaston! Who shall govern France? 
Bar. Yourself, my liege. That swart and po- | 
tent star 
Eclipsed your royal orb. He served the country, | 
But did he serve or seek to sway the King ? 
Lows. Yowre right—he was an able politician, | 
The largeness of his learning—specially 
In falcons. Poor huntsman, too! 
Bar. Ha—ha ! | 
Your majesty remembers— 
Louis. Aye, the blunder 
Between the grefier and the souillard, 
when— [ Checks and crosses himself. 
Alas! poor sinners that we are! we laugh 
While this great man—a priest, a cardinal, 
A faithful servant—out upon us! 
Bar. Sire, 
If my brow wear no cloud, ’tis that the Cardinal 
No longer shades the King. 
Louis. [looking wp at the skies.] Oh, Baradas! | 
Am I not to be pitied ?—what a day for— 
Bar. Sorrow ?—No, sire! | 
Louis. Bah! for hunting, man, | 
And Richelieuw’s dead: ’twould be an indecorum | 


| Till he is buried—[yawns]—life is very tedious. 


I made a madrigal on life last week ; 
You do not sing, Count? Pity; you should learn. 


_ Poor Richelieu had no ear—yet a great man. 


Ah! what a weary weight devolves upon me! 

These endless wars—these thankless Parliaments— | 

The snares in which he tangled States and Kings, 

Like the old fisher of the fable, Proteus, 

Netting great Neptune’s wariest tribes, and 
changing 

Into all shapes when Craft pursued himself; 


Bar. Your royal mother said so, 


Lowis [sadly.] True: I loved my mother! 
Bar. The Cardinal dies. Yet day revives the 
earth, 
The rivers run not back. In truth, my liege, 
Did your high orb on others shine as on him, 


Louis. Ahem! He was too stern. 

Orleans. A very Nero. 

Bar. His power was like the Capitol of old— 
Built on a human skull. 
Louis. And, had he lived, 


| 
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LIEU. [Act IV, Scene 1. 


I know another head, my Baradas, 
That would have propp’d the pile: I’ve seen him 


‘Eye thee with a most hungry fancy. 


Bar. [anxiously.] Sire, I knew 
You would protect me. 

Louis. Did you so? of course! 

And yet he had a way with him—a something 
That always—but no matter, he is dead. 

And after all, men called his King ‘ The Just,” 
And solIam. Dear Count, this silliest Julie, 

I know not why, she takes my fancy. Many 
As fair, and certainly more kind: but yet 

It is so. Count, I am no lustful Tarquin, 

And do abhor the bold and frontless vices 
Which the Church justly censures ; yet, ’tis sad 
On rainy days to drag out weary hours— 

Deaf to the music of a woman’s voice— 

Blind to the sunshine of a woman’s eyes. 

It is no sin in Kings to seek amusement ; 

And that is all I seek. I miss her much; 

She has a silver laugh—a rare perfection. 

Bar. Richelieu was most disloyalsin that mar- 

riage. 

Louis. [querulously.| He knew that Julie pleas- 

. ed me:—a clear proof 
He never loved me! 

Bar. Ob, most clear! But now 

No bar between the lady and your will! 
This writ makes all secure: a week or two 
In the Bastile will sober Mauprat’s love, 
And leave him eager to dissolve a hymen 

That brings him such a home. 

Louis. See to it, Count; [EHavit BARADAS. 
Tll summon Julie back. A word with you. 
[Takes aside FIRST COURTIER and DE BERING- 

HEN, and passes, conversing with them, through 

the gardens. 


Enter FRANCOIS. 


fran. All search as yet in vain for Mauprat! 
Not at home since yesternoon—a soldier told me 
He saw him pass this way with hasty strides; 
Should he meet Baradas they’d rend it from him— 
And then benignant Fortune smile upon me— 
Iam thy son. If thou desert’st me now, 
Come Death, and snatch me from disgrace. But no! 
There’s a great Spirit ever in the air, 
That from prolific and far-spreading wings 
Scatters the seeds of honor—yea, the walls 
And moats of castled forts, the barren seas, 
The cell wherein the pale-eyed student holds 
Talk with melodious science—all are sown 
With everlasting honors if our souls 
Will toil for fame as boors for bread— 


Enter DE MAUPRAT. 


De Maup. Oh, let me— 
Let me but meet him foot to foot—Il dig 
The Judas from his heart ;—albeit the King 
Should o’er him cast the purple ! 
Fran. Mauprat ! hold :— 
Where is the— 
De Maup. Well! What would’st thou? 
Fran. The dispatch ! 


The packet. Look on ME—I serve the Cardinal— 


You know me. Did you not keep guard last night 


By Marion’s house ? 


De Maup. I did :—no matter now! 


They told me he was here! 


Fran. O joy! quick—quick— 
The packet thou didst wrest from me! 
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Act LV, Scene 1.] RICHELIEU. 19 
| 
De Maup. The packet? Stood betweenmineandmurder! Sire, formy sake, 
What, art thou he I deemed the Cardinal’s spy _ For your old servant’s sake—undo this wrong. 
(Dupe that I was!)—and overhearing Marion— See, let me rend the sentence. 
Fran. The same—restore it! haste! | Lowis. At your peril! 
De Maup. I have it not: This is too much. Again, sir, do your duty! 


Methought it but revealed our scheme toRichelieu.,| Rich. Speak not, but go:—I would not see | 


young Valor 

Enter BARADAS. So humbled as gray Service ! 
[To FRANCOIS. ]—Stand back! | De Mawp. Fare you well! 
[To BARADAS.|—Now, villain! now, I have thee! ‘Save J ulie, and console her. 


[To FRANCOIS. ]—Hence, sir! [Zo BARADAS.]— Fran. [aside to DE MAUPRAT.] The dispatch! | 
Draw! Your fate, foes, life, hang on a word! to whom? 
Fran. Art mad! the King’s at hand! leave!) De Mauwp. To Huguet. 
him to Richelieu! | Fran. Hush—keep counsel ! silence—hope! 
Speak—the dispatch to whom— | [EHxeunt DE MAUPRAT and GUARD. 
De Maup. (dashing him aside and rushing to Bar. [aside to FRANCOIS.] Has he the packet? 
BARADAS.] Thou triple slanderer ! Fran. He will not reveal— 
T’ll set my heel upon thy crest! [A few passes.  [.Aside.] Work, brain! beat, heart! ‘“ There’s né 
Fran. Fly—fly! The King! | such word as fail.” [Evit FRANCOIS. 
i : ' 
Enter at one side LOUIS, ORLEANS, DE BERING: | LEC I Cab OO Ti Lope ogni 
HEN, COURTIERS, éc., at the other the GUARDS, | Gan need no intercession with the King. 
ON | [They fall back. 
Louis. Swords drawn before our very palace!| Lowis. What means this false report of death, 
Have our laws died with Richelieu ? | Lord Cardinal ? 
Bar. Pardon, Sire,— | Rich. Are you then anger’d, Sire, that Ilivestill? 
My crime but self-defense. [Aside to KinG.] Itis| Louis. No; but such artifice— 
De Mauprat! _ Rich. Not mine :—look elsewhere ! 
Lowis. Dare he thus brave us ? |Louis—my castle swarm’d with the assassins. 
[BARADAS goes to the GUARD and gives the writ.| Bar. [advancing.] We have punish’d them al- 
De Maup. Sire, in the Cardinal’s name— | ready. Huguet now 
Bar. Seize him—disarm—to the Bastile ! In the Bastile. Oh! my lord, we were prompt 
[DE MAUPRAT seized, struggles with the GUARD— | To avenge you—we were— 
FRANCOIS restlessly endeavoring to pacify and Rich. WE? Ha! ha! you hear, 
speak to him—when the gates open. My liege! What page, man, in the last court 
ammar 
Enter Ricuettev and Josury, followed by wade vat a plural ? Count, you have seized the 
ARQUEBUSIERS. hireling— 
Bar. The dead Sire, shall I name the master ? 
Return’d to life ! | Louis. Tush! my lord, 
Louis. What! A mock death! this tops The old contrivance: ever does your wit 
The infinite of insult. Invent assassins—that ambition may 
De Maup. [breaking from GUARDS.] Priest and | Slay rivals. 
hero ! Rich. Rivals, Sire! in what? 
For you are both—protect the truth! Service to France! ZI have none! Lives the man 


Rich. What’s this? [Taking writ from GUARD.) Whom Europe, paled before your glory, deems 
De Ber. Fact in philosophy. Foxes have got | Rival to Armand Richelieu ? 


Nine lives as well as cats! Louis. What, so haughty ? 
Bar. Be firm, my liege. Remember, he who made, can unmake. 
Louis. I have assumed the sceptre—I will} Rich. Never ! 
wield it! Never! Your anger can recall your trust, 
Joseph. The tide runs counter—there’ll be’ Annull my office, ’spoil me of my lands, 
shipwreck somewhere. Rifle my cofters—but my name—my deeds 


- [BARADAS and ORLEANS keep close to the KING— Are royal in a land beyond your sceptre! 


whispering and prompting him, when Ricu-| Pass sentence on me if you will; from Kings, 


ELIEU speaks. Lo, I appeal to Time! “ Be just, my liege— 
Rich. High treason—Faviaux! still that stale | ‘I found your kingdom rent with heresies 
pretense. “And bristling with rebellion ; lawless nobles 
My liege, bad men, aye, Count, most knavish men, '“ And breadless serfs; England fomenting discord; 
Abuse your royal goodness. For this soldier— — “‘ Austria—her clutch on your dominion ; Spain 
France hath none braver—and his youth’s hot “ Forging the prodigal gold of either Ind 


folly, “To arm’d thunderbolts. The Arts lay dead— 
Misled —(by whom your highness may conjec- | ‘Traderottedin your marts, your Armies mutinous, 
ture !) “Your Treasury bankrupt. Would you now revoke 
Is long since cancel’d by a loyal manhood. “Your trust, so be it! and I leave you, sole, 
I, Sire, have pardoned him. ‘¢Supremest monarch of the mightiest realm, 
Louis. And we do give ‘From Ganges to the Icebergs! Look without— 
Your pardon to the winds. Sir, do your duty! —‘‘ No foe not humbled ! Look within! The Arts 
Rich. What, Sire? you do not know—oh, par- | ‘ Quit for our schools their old Hesperides, 
don me— ‘The golden Italy ! while throughout the veins 
You know not yet, that this brave, honest heart, |‘ Of your vast empire flows in strengthening tides | 
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RICHE 


LIEU. [Act IV, Scene 2. 


| Shall I not summon her to court ? 


“TRADE, the calm health of nations ! 
‘Sire, I know 
“Your smoother courtiers please you best—nor 
measure 
“ Myself with them—yet sometimes I would doubt 
“Tf statesmen rock’d and dandled into power 
“Could leave such legacies to kings !” 
[Louis appears irresolute. 
Bar. [passing him, whispers.| But Julie— 


Louis. [motions to BARADAS and turns haugh- 
tily to the CARDINAL.] Enough! 
Your eminence must excuse a longer “audience. 
To your own palace :—For our conference, this 
Nor place—nor season. 
Rich. Good my liege, for Justice 
All place a temple and all seasons summer ! 
Do you deny me justice? Saints of Heaven! 
He turns from me! Do you deny me justice ? 
For fifteen years, while in these hands dwelt Empire, 
The humblest craftsman—the obscurest vassal— 
The very leper shrinking from the sun, 
Tho’ loathed by charity, might ask for justice ! 
Not with the fawning tone and er awling mien 
Of some I see around you—Counts and Princes— 
Kneeling for favors ; but erect and loud, 
‘As men who ask men’s rights! my liege, my Louis, 
Do you refuse me justice—audience even— 
In the pale presence of the baffled Murder ? 
Lowis. Lord Cardinal—one by one you have 
sever’d from me 
The bonds of human love—all near and dear 
Mark’d out for vengeance—exile or the scaffold. 
You find me now amidst my truest friends, 
My closest kindred ; you would tear them from me; 
They murder you forsooth, since me they love ; 
Enough of plots and treasons for one reign ! 
Home! home! and sleep away these phantoms ! 
Rich. Sire! 
I—patience, Heaven! sweet Heaven! 
the foot 
Of that great throne these hands have raised aloft 
On an Olympus, looking down on mortals 
And worship’d by their. awe—before the foot 
Of that high throne—spurn you the gray- -hair’d | 
man 
Who gave you empire—and now sues for safety ? 
Louis. No:—when we see your eminence in truth 
At the foot of the throne—we'll listen to you. 
[Hxit Lovtis. 


Sire, from 


Orleans. Saved! 
Bar. For pis, deep thanks to Julie and: to! 
Mauprat! 
EN My Lord De Baradas—I pray your par- 
on— 
You are to be my successor! your hand, sir! 
Bar. [aside.] What can this mean ? 
Rich. It trembles! See, it trembles ! 
The hand that holds the destinies of nations 
Ought to shake less! Poor Baradas! poor France! 
Bar. Insolent— [Exeunt. 


ScENE II. 


Rich. Joseph! Did you hear the King? 
Joseph. I did—there’s danger! Had you been | 
less haughty— 
Rich. And suffered slaves to chuckle— 
Cardinal, 
How meek his eminence is to-day !”—I tell thee, | 
This is a strife in which the loftiest look 


“See the | 


Is the most subtle armor. 
Joseph. But— 
Rich. No time 


|For ifs and buts—I will accuse thse traitors ! 


Francois shall witness that De Baradas 
Gave him the secret mission for De Bouillon, 
And told him life and death were in the scroll; 
I will—I will! 

Joseph. Tush! Francois is your creature : 
So they will say, and laugh at you! Your witness 
Must be that same dispatch ! 

Rich. Away to Marion! 

Joseph. I have been there—she is seized—re- 

moved—imprisoned— 

By the Count’s orders. 

Rich. Goddess of bright dreams, 
My Country, shalt thou lose me now, when most 
Thou need’st thy worshipers! My native land! 
Let me but ward this dagger from thy heart, 
And die but on thy bosom ! 


Enter JULIE, L. 


Julie. Heaven, I thank thee! 
It cannot be, or this all-powerful man 
Would not stand idly thus. 
Rich. What dost thou here? 
Home! 
Julie. Home? Is Adrien there? you’re dumb, 
yet strive 
For words; I see them trembling on your lip, 
But choked by pity. It was truth—all truth! 
Seized—the Bastile—and in your presence too! 
Cardinal, where is Adrien? Think! he saved 
Your life; your name is infamy if wrong 
Should come to his! 
Rich. Be sooth’d, child. 
Julie. Child no more; 
T love, and Iam woman! Hope and suffer; 
Love, suffering, hope—what else doth make the 
strength 
And majesty of woman? Where is Adrien? 
Rich. [to JosEPH.] Your youth was never young, 
you never loved: 
| Speak to her. 
Joseph. Nay, take heed—the King’s command, 
Tis true—I mean—the— 
Julie. [to RICHELIEU.] Let thine eyes meet 
mine. 
Answer me but one word—I am a wife— - 
I ask thee for my home, my FATE, my ALL! 


| Where is my husband ? 


Rich. You are Richeliew’s ward, 
A soldier’s bride; they who insist on truth 
Must outface fear ; you ask me for your husband ? 
There where the clouds of heaven look darkest, o’er 
|The domes of the Bastile! 

Julie. I thank you, father ; 
You see I do not shudder. Heaven forgive you. 
The sin of this desertion ! 


Rich. (detaining her.) sh would’st thou? | 


Julie. Stay me not. Fie! I should be there 
already. 
I am thy ward, and haply he may think 
Thow’st taught me also to forsake the wretched ! 
Rich. P’ve filled those cells—with many—trai- 
tors all. 
Had they wives too? Thy memories, Power, are 


solemn ! 


Poor sufferer ! think’st thou that yon gates of woe . 


Unbar to love? Alas! if love once enter, 
Tis for the last farewell; between those walls 


| 
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_ And the mute grave, the blessed household sounds Rich. Aye—and close : 
_ Only heard once—while hungering at the door | Upon my corpse! Iam not made to live. : 
| The headsman whets the axe. Friends, glory, France, all reft from me; my star, ; 
__ Julie. Oh, mercy, mercy! Like some vain holiday mimicry of fire, 3 
| Save him, restore him, father! Art thou not Piercing imperial heaven, and falling down ; 
| The Cardinal-King? the lord of life and death— Rayless and blacken’d to the dust—a thing ; 
_ Beneath whose light, as deeps beneath the moon, For all men’s feet to trample! Yes! to-morrow /3 
_ The solemn tides of Empire ebb and flow ? Triumph or death! Look up, child! Lead us, (3 
Art thou not Richelieu ? Joseph. ma: 
Rich. Yesterday I was! : p 
_ To-day, a very weak old man! To-morrow, As they are going out, enter BARADAS and Dr |} 
I know not what! BERINGHEN. Ps 
Julie. [to JOSEPH.] Doyouconceivehismeaning?, Bar. My lord, the King cannot believe your + 
Alas! I cannot. But methinks my senses | eminence 3 
Are duller than they were ! 7 So far forgets your duty and his greatness Ps 
_ Joseph. The King is chafed As to resist his mandate! Pray you, madame, ; 
_ Against his servant. Lady, while we speak, Obey the King—no cause for fear ! P¢ 
| The lackey of the ante-room is not Julie. My father! 3 
More powerless than the Minister of France. Rich. She shall not stir! 3 
| Rich. ‘“ And yet the air is still; Heaven wears) Bar. You are not of her kindred— 3 
no cloud ; An orphan— Be 
“From Nature’s silent orbit starts no portent Rich. And her country is her mother! : 
_ “To warn the unconscious world ; albeit, thisnight Bar. The country is the King! : 
| “May with a morrow teem, which in my fall Rich. Aye, is it so? ~ 
_ “Would carry earthquake to remotest lands, Then wakes the power which in the age of iron |? 
“And change the Christian globe. What would’st | Burst forth to curb the great and raise the low. + 
| thou, woman ? Mark where she stands! Around her form I draw |+ 
_ “Thy fate and his, with mine, for good or ill, The awful circle of our solemn Church! P¢ 
_ “ Are woven threads. In my vast sum of life, Set but a foot within that holy ground, $ 
_ “Millions such units merge.” And on thy head—yea, though it wore a crown— t 
aT hae I launch the curse of Rome! 1 
Enter FIRST COURTIER. Bar. I dare not brave you! \> 
FF’. Cour. Madame De Mauprat! I do but speak the orders of my King. > 
_ Pardon, your eminence—even now I seek The Church, your rank, power, very word, my lord, | 
This lady’s home—commanded by the King Suffice you for resistance ; blame yourself, < 
_ To pray her presence. If it should cost you power! FE: 
_ Julie. [clinging to RICHELIEU.] Think of my} Rich. That my stake. Ah! ¢ 
dead father ! Dark gamester! what is thine? Look to it well! + 
Think how, an infant, clinging to your knees, Lose not a trick. By this same hour to-morrow It: 
_ And looking to your eyes, the wrinkled care Thou shalt have France, or I thy head! + 
_ Fled from your brow before the smile of childhood,, Bar. [aside to DE BERINGHEN.] He cannot 3 
Fresh from the dews of Heaven! Think of this, | Have the dispatch? Iz 
_ And take me to your breast. , De Ber. No: were it so, your stake Ps 
Rich. To those who sent you! Were lost already. ie 
And say you found the virtue they would slay, Joseph. [aside.| Patience is your game: pe 
| Here—couch’d upon this heart, as at an altar, Reflect, you have not the dispatch! Be 
And sheltered by the wings of sacred Rome! Rich. Oh! monk! Ie 
| Begone! Leave patience to the saints—for Jam human! ¢ 
FF. Cour. My lord, I am your friend and servant! | [Zo JuLIE.] Did not thy father die for France, |¢ 
| Misjudge me not; but never yet was Louis poor orphan ? ¢ 
| So roused against you; shall I take this answer?) And now they say thou hast no father. Fie! ae 
_ It were to be your foe. Art thou not pure and good? If so, thou art t 
| Rich. All time my foe A part of that—the beautiful, the sacred— t 
If I, a Priest, could cast this holy Sorrow Which in all climes, men that have hearts adore t 
| Forth from her last asylum! By the great title of their mother country ! + 
F. Cour. He is lost. Bar. [aside.] He wanders! 3 
| Rich. God help thee, child! She hears not! Rich. So cling close unto my breast. 3 
Look upon her! ‘Here, where thou droop’st, lies France! Iam very |? 
The storm that rends the oak, uproots the flower. feeble— t 
Her father loved me so! and in that age Of little use it seems to either now. i 
When friends were brothers! She has been tome Well, well—we will go home. x 
Soother, nurse, plaything, daughter. Are these, Bar. In sooth, my lord, be 
tears? You do need rest—burdens of the State ‘ 
Oh! shame! shame! dotage! _O’ertask your health! ‘ 
| Joseph. Tears are not for eyes _ Rich. [to Josepu.] I’m patient, see! t 
That rather need the lightning which ean pierce | Bar. [aside.] His mind t 
Through barred gates and triple walls, to smite | And life are breaking fast! } t 
_ Crime when it cowers in secret! The dispatch! Rich. [overhearing him.] Irreverent ribald! t 
| Set every spy to work; the morrow’s sun If so, beware the falling ruins! Hark! _ ; 
_ Must see that written treason in your hands, I tell thee, scorner of these whitening hairs, 3 
_ Or rise upon your ruin. When this snow melteth there shall come a flood! © : 
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| His orders crush all others! | 


| See, monk, the royal sign and seal affix’d 
| To the Count’s mandate. 
| To either prisoner, Huguet or De Mauprat, 


RICHE 


Avaunt! my name is Richelieu—I defy thee! | 
Walk blindfold on; behind thee stalks the heads- 
man. 

Ha! ha! how pale heis! Heaven save my country! 
[Falls buck in JosEPH’S arms. Exit BARADAS, 
followed by DE BERINGHEN, betraying his exult- 
ation by his gestures. 


AG La 


FOURTH DAY. 
ScENE I.—The Bastile—a Corridor—in the back- 
ground the door of one of the condemned cells. 


Enter JOSEPH and J AILER. 


Jailer. Stay, father, I will call the Governor. 
[Hait JAILER. 

Jos. He has it, then, this Huguet; so we learn 

From Francois:—Humph! Now if I can but gain 

One moment’s access, all is ours! The Cardinal 

Trembles ’tween life and death. His life is power. 

Smite one—slay both! No Aisculapian drugs, 

By learned quacks baptized with Latin jargon, 

E’er bore the healing which that scrap of parch- 

ment 

Will medicine to Ambition’s flagging heart. 

France shall be saved—and Joseph be a bishop! 

Enter GOVERNOR and J AILER. 
Gov. Father, you wish to see the prisoners, | 
Huguet 

And the young knight De Mauprat ? 

Jos. So my office 

And the Lord Cardinal’s order warrant, son! 

Gov. Father, it cannot be; Count Baradas 

Has summon’d to the Louvre Sieur De Mauprat. 


Gov. Dies at noon! 

Jos. At noon! 

No moment to delay the pious rites 

Which fit ke soul for death—quick, quick—admit | 
me! 


Gov. You cannot enter, monk! Such are my 
orders ! | 

Jos. Orders! vain man!—the Cardinal stil] is’ 
minister. 


Gov. [lifting his hat.] Save his King’s! 


None may have access | 


Not even a priest, without the special passport 
Of Count De Baradas. . Vl hear no more ! | 
Jos. Just Heaven! and are we baffled thus!—_ 
Despair ! | 
Think on the Cardinal’s power—beware his anger. | 
_ Gov. Vil not be menaced, priest! Besides, the. 
Cardinal 
Is dying and disgraced—all Paris knows it. 
You hear the prisoner’s knell. [ Bell tolls. 
Jos. I do beseech you— 
The Cardinal is not dying—but one moment 
And—hist !—five thousand pistoles !— 
Gov. How! a bribe, 
And to a soldier gray with years of honor! 
Begone !— 
Jos. Ten thousand—twenty !-— | 
Gov. Jailer—put this monk without the walls. | 
Jos. By those gray hairs, 
Yea, by this badge [touching the cross of St. Lowis 
worn by the GOVERNOR|—the guerdon of 
your valor— | 


| 


/Commands are strict. 


LIEU. [Act V, Scene 1. 


By all our toils—hard days and sleepless nights— 

Borne in your country’s service, noble son— 

Let me but see the prisoner !— 

Gov. No!— 
Jos. He hath 
Secrets of State—papers in which— 
Gov. [interrupting.| I know— 
Such was his message to Count Baradas; 
Doubtless the Count will see to it— 
Jos. The Count! 
Then not a hope !—you shall— 
Gov. Betray my trust ! 

Never—not one word more—you heard me, Jailer! 

Jos. What can be done ?—distraction !—Riche- 
lieu yet , 

Must—what?—I know not—thought, nerve, 

strength forsake me. 

Dare you refuse the Church her holiest rights ? 
Gov. I refuse nothing—I obey my orders— 
Jos. And sell your country to her parricides ! 

Oh, tremble yet—Richelieu— : 

Gov. Begone ! 

Jos. Undone! [Hxit JOSEPH. 

Gov. A most audacious shaveling—interdicted, 
Above all others, by the Count— 

Jailer. I hope, sir, 

I shall not lose my perquisites. The Sieur 

De Mauprat will not be reprieved ? 

Gov. Ob, fear not. The Count’s commands, 

By him who came for Mauprat, 

Are to prepare headsman and axe by noon; 

The Count will give you perquisites enough ; 

Two deaths in one day ! 

Jailer. Sir, may Heaven reward him! 

Oh, by the way, that troublesome young fellow, 

Who calls himself the prisoner Huguet’s son, 

Is here again—implores, weeps, raves to see him. 
Gov. Poor youth, I pity him! 

Enter DE BERINGHEN, followed by FRANCOIS. 


De Ber. {to FRANCOIS.] Now, prithee, friend, 
Let go my cloak; you really discompose me. 
Fran. No, they will drive me hence; my fa- 
ther! Oh! 
Let me but see him once—but once—one moment ! 
De Ber. [to GOVERNOR.] Your servant, Mes- 
sire,—this poor rascal, Huguet, 
Has sent to see the Count De Baradas 
Upon State secrets that afflict his conscience. 
The Count can’t leave his majesty for an instant ; 
I am his proxy. 
Gov. The Count’s word is law! 
Again, young scapegrace! How com’st thou ad- 
mitted ? 
De Ber. Oh! a most filial fellow: Huguet’s son! 
I found him whimpering in the court below. 
I pray his leave to say good-bye to his father, 
Before that very long unpleasant journey 
Father’s about to take. Let him wait here 


Till I return. 


Fran. No; take me with you. 
De Ber. Nay; after me, friend; the public first! 
Gov. The Count’s 
No one must visit Huguet 
Without his passport. 
De Ber. Here itis! Pshaw! nonsense! 
Tll be your surety. See, my Cerberus, 
He is no Hercules! 
Gov. Well, yowre responsible. 
Stand eet friend. If, when you come out, my 
ord, 
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| SceNE II.—The King’s Closet at the Louvre. 


Act V, Scene 2.] 


RICHELIEU. 
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The youth slip in, ’tis your fault. 
De Ber. So it is! 


_ [vit through door of cell, followed by the JAILER. 


Gov. Be calm, mylad. Don’t fret so. [had once 
A father, too! V’ll not be hard upon you, 
And so stand close. I must not see you enter ; 
You understand. Between this innocent youth 
And that intriguing monk there is, in truth, 
A wide distinction. 


Re-enter JAILER. 
Come, we'll go our rounds: 
I] give you just one quarter of an hour ; 
And if my lord leave first, make my excuse. 
Yet stay, the gallery’s long and dark; no sentry 
Until he reach the grate below. He’d best 
Wait till come. If he should lose the way, 
We may not be in eall. 
Fran. Vl) tell him, sir— 
[Hxeunt GOVERNOR and JAILER. 
He’s a wise son that knoweth his own father. 
T’ve forged a precious one! So far, so well! 
Alas, what then? this wretch has sent to Baradas— 
Will sell the scroll to ransom life. Oh, Heaven! 
On what a thread hangs hope! [Listens at door. 
Loud words—a cry! [Looks through keyhole. 
They struggle! Ho!—the packet! 
[ Tries to open the door. 
Lost! He has it— 
The courtier has it—Huguet, spite his chains, 
Grapples !—well done! Now—now! [Draws back. 


_ The gallery’s long! 


And this is left us! 
[Drawing his dagger, and standing behind door. 


Re-enter DE BERINGHEN, with the packet. 
Victory! Yield it, robber— 
Yield it—or die— 


[A short struggle. 
De Ber. Off! ho there !— 


Fran. [grappling with him.] Death or honor! | 


[Hzeunt, struggling. 


A 

suite of rooms in perspective at one side—BARA- 

DAS and ORLEANS discovered. 

Bar. All smiles! the Cardinal’s swoon of yes- 
terda, 


Me 
_ Heralds his death to-day ; could he survive, 


It would not be as Minister—so great 
The King’s resentment at the Priest’s defiance ! 
All smiles! and yet, should this accurs’d De 
Mauprat 
Have given our packet to another—sdeath ! 
I dare not think of it!. 
Orleans. You've sent to search him? 
Bar. Sent, sir, to search? that hireling hands 
may find 
Upon him, naked, with its broken seal, 
That scroll whose every word is death ! No—no— 


+ These hands alone must clutch that awful secret. 


I dare not leave the palace, night nor day, 
While Richelieu lives, his minions, creatures, spies, 


' Not one must reach the King! 
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Orleans. What hast thou done? 

Bar. Summon’d De Mauprat hither. 

Orleans. Could this Huguet, 
Who pray’d thy presence with so fierce a fervor, 
Have thieved the scroll? 

Bar. Huguet was housed with us 
The very moment we dismiss’d the courier. 


| 
‘It cannot be! a stale trick for reprieve. 
But, to make sure, I’ve sent our truest friend 
To see and sift him. Hist! here comes the King. 
How fare you, sire? 
Enter Louis. 


Louis. In the same mind I have 
Decided! yes, he would forbid your presence, 
| My brother—yours, my friend—then Julie, too; 
| Thwarts—braves—deties—[suddenly turning to | 
| BARADAS.| We make you Minister. 
Gaston, for you the baton of our armies. 
You love me, do you not? 
| Orleans. Ob, love you, Sire? 
[Aside.] Never so much as now. 
Bar. May I deserve 
Your trust [aside] until you sign your abdication ! 
My liege, but one way left to daunt De Mauprat, 
And Julie to divorce. We must prepare 
The death-writ; which, though sign’d and seal’d, 
we can 
Withhold the enforcement. 
Louis. Ah, you may prepare it; 
We need not urge it to effect. 
| Bar. Exactly. 
| No haste, my liege [looking at his watch, and aside. ] 
He may live one hour longer. 
Enter COURTIER. | 
Court. The Lady Julie, Sire, implores an audi- | 
ence. 
Louis. Aha! repentant of her folly !—Well, 
Admit her. 
Bar. Sire, she comes for Mauprat’s pardon, 
And the conditions— 
Louis. You are Minister, 
We leave to you our answer. 


As JULIE enters, the CAPTAIN of the ARCHERS 
by another door, and whispers BARADAS. 


Capt. The Chevalier 
De Mauprat waits below. 
Bar. [{aside.] Now the dispatch ! 
[Lait with OFFICER. 
Enter JULIE. 
Julie. My liege, you sent for me. 
grief 
Should come when guiltless, while the name of King 
Is holy on the earth !—Here, at the feet 
| Of Power, I kneel for mercy. 
Louis. Mercy, Julie, 
Is an affair of State. The Cardinal should 
In this be your interpreter. | 
Julie. Alas! 
‘I know not if that mighty spirit now 
‘Stoops to the things of earth. Nay, while I speak, — 
Perchance he hears the orphan by the Throne 
Where kings themselves need pardon. Oh, my 
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liege, 
Be father to the fatherless; in you 
Dwells my last hope ! 
Enter BARADAS. 


| Bar. [aside.] He has not the dispatch ; 
_Smiled while we search’d, and braves me.—Oh ! 
Louis. [gently.] What would’st thou? 
| Julie. A single life. You reign o’er millions. 
“What is one man’s life to you?—and yet to me 
Tis France—'tis earth—'tis everything !—a life— 
A human life—my husband’s. 
| Louis. [aside.] Speak to her, 

I am not marble—give her hope—or— 
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RICHELIEU. 
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[Act V, Scene 2. 


Bar. Madame, 

Vexnot your King, whose heart, too soft for justice, 
Leaves to his Ministers that solemn charge. 
[Louis walks up the stage. 

Julie. You were his friend. 

Bar. 1 was, before I loved thee. 

Julie. Loved me! 

Bar. Hush, Julie! couldst thou misinterpret 
My acts, thoughts, motives, nay, my very words, 
Here—in this palace ? 

Julie. Now I know I’m mad, 

Even that memory fail’d me. 

Bar. 1 am young, 

Well-born and brave as Mauprat :—for thy sake 
I peril what he has not—fortune—power ; 

All to great souls most dazzling. I alone 

| Can save thee from thy tyrant, now my puppet ! 
Be mine: annull the mockery of this marriage, 
And, on the day I clasp thee to my breast, 

De Mauprat shall be free. 

Julie. Thou durst not speak 

Thus in his ear [pointing to Louts.] Thou double 
traitor !—tremble ; 

I will unmask thee. 

Bar. I will say thou ravest. 

And see this scroll! its letters shall be blood! 

Go to the King, count with me word for word: 

And while you pray the life—I write the sentence ! 

Julie. Stay, stay! [Rushing to the Kine.] You 

have a kind and princely heart, 

Though sometimes it is silent; you were born 

_ To power—it has not flushed you into madness, 

As it doth meaner men. Banish my husband— 

| Dissolve our marriage—cast me to that grave 

Of human ties, where hearts congeal to ice, 

| In the dark convent’s everlasting winter— 

| (Surely eno’ for justice—hate—revenge—) 

But spare this life, thus lonely, scathed, and 
bloomless ; 

And when thou stand’st for judgment on thine own, 

The deed shall shine beside thee as an angel. 

Louis. {much affected.| Go, go to Baradas: and 

annull thy marriage, and— 

Julie. [anxiously and watching his countenance. | 

Be his bride! 

Lowis. A form, a mere decorum ; 
| Thou know’st I love thee. 

_ Julie. Oh, thou sea of shame, 

And not one star ! 
| [The KING goes up the stage, and passes through 
the suite of rooms at the side, in evident emotion. 
| Bar. Well, thy election, Julie: 

This hand—his grave ! 

Julie. His grave! and I— 

| Bar. Can save him. 

| Swear to be mine. 

Julie. That were a bitterer death! 

| Avaunt, thou tempter! I did ask his life 

A boon, and not the barter of dishonor. 

The heart can break, and scorn you; wreak your 
malice ; 

_ Adrien and I will leave you this sad earth, 

And pass together hand in hand to heaven! 

Bar. You have decided. [ Withdraws to the side 
scene for a moment, and returns.] Listen 
_ to me, lady ; 

I am no base intriguer. I adored thee 

From the first glance of those inspiring eyes ; 

With thee entwined ambition, hope, the future. 

I will not lose thee! I can place thee nearest— 

Aye, to the throne—nay, on the throne, perchance. 


‘My star is at its zenith. Look upon me; 
Hast thou decided ? 
Julie. No, no; you can see 
|How weak 1 am; be human, sir—one moment. 
|[BARADAS stamps his foot, DE MAUPRAT appears 
| at the side of the stage, guarded. 
Bar. Behold thy husband! Shall he pass to 
death, ‘ 
And know thou could’st have saved him ? 
| Julie. Adrien, speak ! 
| But say you wish to live !—if not your wife, 
Your slave—do with me as you will. 
| De Maup. Once more! 
Why, this is mercy, Count! Oh, think, my Julie, 
Life, at the best, is short, but love immortal! 
Bar. [taking JULIE'S hand.| Ah, loveliest— 
| Julie. Go! That touch has made me iron. 
We have decided—death ! 1 
Bar. [to DE MAuPRAT.] Now say to whom 
Thou gavest the packet, and thou yet shalt live. 
De Mawp. Vl tell thee nothing. 
Bar. Hark—the rack! 
De Maup. Thy penance 
, Forever, wretch! What rack is like the con- 
| science ? 
| Julie, Ishall be with thee soon. 
| Bar. [giving the writ to the OFFICER.] Hence, 
| to the headsman. 
| [The doors are thrown open. The HUISSIER an- 
| mounces ‘‘ His Eminence the Cardinal Duke de 
Richelieu.” 


|Enter RICHELIEU, attended by GENTLEMEN, 
| Pages, dc., pale, feeble, leaning on JOSEPH, 
Sollowed by three SECRETARIES of State, at- 
tended by SUB-SECRETARIES with papers, dc. 


Julie. [rushing to RICHELIEU.] You live—you 
live—and Adrien shall not die! 

Rich. Not if an old man’s prayers, himself near 
death, 

|Can aught avail thee, daughter! Count, you now 

Hold what I held on earth: one boon, my lord— 

| This soldier’s life. 

Bar. The stake—my head !—you said it; 
I cannot lose one trick. 
| Julie. No! no! 


Enter Louis, from the rooms beyond. 


Rich. [to OFFICER.] Stay, sir, one moment. 
My good liege, 
| Your worn-out servant, willing, Sire, to spare you 
‘Some pain of conscience, would forestall your 
wishes. 

I do resign my office. 

De Maup. You! 

Julie. All’s over. 

Rich. My end draws near. 

Sire—I love them. 

‘I do not ask his life ; but suffer justice 
To halt until I can dismiss his soul, 
Charged with an old man’s blessing. 
Louis. Surely! 
| Bar. Sire— 
| Louis. Silence—small favor to a dying servant. 
| Rich. You would consign your armies to the baton 
Of your most honored brother. Sire, so be it! 
Your Minister, the Count de Baradas ; 
|A most sagacious choice! Your Secretaries 
Of State attend me, Sire, to tender up 
|The ledgers of a realm. I do beseech you, 
| Suffer these noble gentlemen to learn 


a 


These sad ones, 
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| Act V, Scene 3.] 


| The nature of the glorious task that waits them, 
Here, in my presence. 
Louis. You say well, my lord. 
| [Zo SM Sasa aa as he seats himself.| Approach, 
rs. 
Rich. {—I—faint !—air—air 
[JOSEPH and @ GENTLEMAN assist him to a s 
placed beneath a window. 
I thank you—draw near, my children. 
Bar. He’s too weak to question, 
Nay, scarce to speak; all’s safe. 


ofa, | 


JULIE, the last kneeling beside the CARDINAL; 
the OFFICER OF THE GUARD behind MAUPRAT. 
JOSEPH near RICHELIEU, watching the KING. 
Louis. BARApbAs at the back of the K1ne’s 
chair, anxious and disturbed. ORLEANS at a 
greater distance, careless and triumphant. The 


First Secretary. The affairs of Portugal, 
Most urgent, Sire. One short month since 
The Duke Braganza was a rebel. 
Louis. And is still! 
First Secretary. No, Sire; he has succeeded! 
He is now 
Crown’d King of Portugal—craves instant suecor 
Against the arms of Spain. 
Louis. We will not grant it 
Against his lawful King. Eh, Count? 
Bar. No, Sire. 
First Secretary. But Spain’s your deadliest foe; 
whatever 
Can weaken Spain must strengthen France. The 
Cardinal 
Would send the succors ;—[solemnly]—balance, 
Sire, of Europe! . 
Lowis. The Cardinal !—balance ! 
sider. fh, Count? 
Bar. Yes, Sire; fall back. 
First Secretary. But— 
Bar. Ob! fall back, sir. 
Joseph. Humph! 
Second Secretary. The affairs of England, Sire, 
most urgent; Charles 
The First has lost a battle that decides 
One-half his realm—craves moneys, Sire, and 
succor. 
Louis. He shall have both. Eh, Baradas ? 
Bar. Yes, Sire. 
(Oh that dispatch! my veins are fire.) 
Rich. [feebly, but with great distinctness.| My 
liege, 
Forgive me, Charles’ cause is lost! 


We'll con- 


A man 


Named Cromwell, risen—a great man! Your 
succor 
Would fail—your loans be squander’d! Pause— 


reflect. 
Lowis. Reflect? Eh, Baradas? 
Bar. Reflect, Sire. 
Joseph. Humph! 
Lowis. [aside.] I half repent! No successor to 
Richelieu. 
Round me thrones totter! dynasties dissolve ! 
The soil he guards alone escapes the earthquake! 
Joseph. Our star not yet eclipsed !—you mark 
the King. 


RICHELIEU. 


SCENE III.—Manent RicHELIEU, MAUPRAT, and | 


SECRETARIES. As each SECRETARY advances | 
in his turn he takes the portfolios from the Sus- 
SECRETARIES. 
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Oh! had we the dispatch! 
Rich. Ab! Joseph! child— 
Would I could help thee. 
inter GENTLEMAN, whispers JOSEPH, they exeunt 
hastily. 
Bar. [to SECRETARY.] Sir, fall back. 
Second Secretary. But— 
Bar. Pshaw, sir! 
Third Secretary. {mysteriously.| The secret 
correspondence, Sire, most urgent— 
| Accounts of spies—deserters—heretics— 
Assassins—poisoners—schemes against yourself ! 
Louis. Myself! most urgent ! 
[Looking on the documents. 


e-enter JOSEPH with FRANCOIS, whose pourpoint 
is streaked with blood. FRANCOIS passes behind 
| the CARDINAL’S attendants, and sheltered by 
| them from the sight of BARADAS, dc., falls at 
RICHELIEU’S feet. 


Francois. O! my lord! 
Rich. Thou art bleeding! 
Francois. A scratch—I have not fail’d ! 

[ Gives the packet. 
Rich. Hush! [Looking at the contents. 
Third Secretary. [to KING.] Sire, the Spaniards 
Have reinforced their army on the frontiers. 
|The Duc de Bouillon— 

Rich. Hold! In this department— 

A paper—here, Sire—read yourself-—then take 
The Count’s advice on’t. 


Enter DE BERINGHEN, hastily, and draws aside 
BARADAS. 
[RICHELIEU, to SECRETARY, giving an open 
parchment. | 
Bar. [bursting from DE BERINGHEN.] What! 
and reft it from thee ! 

|Ha! hold! 

Joseph. Fall back, son, it is your turn now! 

Bar. Death! the dispatch ! 

Louis. [reading.| To Bouillon—and signed 
Orleans ! 

Baradas too—league with our foes of Spain! 

Lead our Italian armies—what ! to Paris !-— 

Capture the King—imy health requires repose ! 

Make me subscribe my proper abdication ! 

Orleans, my brother, Regent! Saints of Heaven! 

These are the men I loved! 

[BARADAS draws—attempts to rush out—is ar- 
rested. ORLEANS, endeavoring to escape more 
quickly, meets JOSEPH’S eye, and stops short. 
RICHELIEU falls back. 

Joseph. See to the Cardinal! 
Bar. He’s dying!—and I yet shall dupe the 
King. 
Louis. [rushing to RICHELIEU.] Richelieu !— 
Lord Cardinal!—'tis I resign !—reign thou! 
Joseph. Alas! too late !—he faints ! 
Louis. Reign, Richelieu! 
Rich. [feebly.] With absolute power ?— 
Louis. Most absolute !—Oh, live! 
If not for me—for France ! 
Rich. France ! 
Louis. Oh! this treason! 
The army — Orleans — Bouillon — H 
Spaniard ! 
| Where will they be next week ? 
Rich. [starting up.] There—at my feet! 

[To First and SECOND SECRETARY.] Ere the 

clock strike !— 


eavens! the 


} 
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The envoys have their answer ! 
| [To THIRD SECRETARY, with a ring.] 
De Chavigny—he knows the rest— 
| No need of parchment here—he must not halt 
For sleep—for food—in my name—MINE—he will 
| Arrest the Duc de Bouillon at the head 
| Of his army !-—Ho there! Count de Baradas, 
Thou hast lost the stake !—Away with him! 


This to 


the ante-room beyond, lined with COURTIERS. 
BARADAS passes through the line. 


Haha) == 


[Snatching DE MAuPRAT’S death-warrant from 
the officer. 
See here, De Mauprat’s death-writ, Julie!— 
Parchment for battledores!—Embrace your hus- 
band! 
At last the old man blesses you! 
Julie. [To DE MAUPRAT.] O joy! 
You are saved, you live—I hold you in these arms. 
De Maup. Never to part— 
Julie. No—never, Adrien—never ! 


ling cure, Lord Cardinal. 

Rich. Aye, Sire, for in one moment there did pass 
Into this wither’d frame the might of France !— 
My own dear France—I have thee yet—I have 

saved thee ! 
I clasp thee still !—it was thy voice that call’d me 
Back from the tomb! What mistress Jike our 
country ? 

Louis. For Mauprat’s 

Julie—Richelieu ! 
Leave me one thing to love! 

Rich. A subject’s luxury ! 
Yet, if you must love something, Sire,—love me! 

Louis. [smiling in spite of himself.| Fair proxy 

for a young fresh Damoiselle ! 

Rich. Your heart speaks for my clients :—kneel, 

my children, 
And thank your King. 


pardon !—well! But 


RICHELIEU. 


[As the GUARDS open the folding-doors, a view of) 


Louis. | peevishly.| One moment makes a start- | 


[Act V, Scene 3. 


| Julie. Ah, tears like these, my liege, 
Are dews that mount to Heaven. 
Lowis. Rise—rise—be happy. 
[RICHELIEU beckons to DE BERINGHEN. 
| De Ber. [falteringly.| My lord—you are most 
happily recover’d. 


air 

‘Suits not your delicate frame—I long have thought 

| 80 ; 

Sleep not another night in Paris :—Go, 

| Or else your precious life may be in danger. 

' Leave France, dear Beringhen! 

| De Ber. I shall have time, 

|More than I ask’d for, to discuss the paté. [Haitt. 

Rich. [to ORLEANS.] For you repentance—ab- 
sence and confession ! 

[To Francois.] Never say fail again, brave boy! 

| Zo JosEPH.] He’ll be a bishop first. 

Joseph. Ah, Cardinal— 

Rich. Ah, Joseph ! 

[Zo Louis, as DE MAUPRAT and JULIE converse 
apart.| See, my liege, see thro’ plots and 
counterplots— 

Thro’ gain and loss—thro’ glory and disgrace— 

| Along the plains where passionate Discord rears 

| Eternal Babel—still the holy stream 

Of human happiness glides on! 

Louis. And must we 
Thank for that also—our prime minister ? 

Rich. No—let us own it :—there is ONE above 
Sways the harmonious mystery of the world 
|Ev’n better than prime ministers. Alas! 
|Our glories float between the earth and heaven 
| Like clouds that seem pavilions of the sun, 

And are the playthings of the casual wind ; 

Still, like the cloud which drops on unseen crags 

''The dews the wild flower feeds on, our ambition 

May from its airy height drop gladness down 

On unsuspected virtue, and the flower 

May bless the cloud when it hath passed away. 


THE END. 


AUTHOR’S 


The administration of Cardinal Richelieu, whom (despite 
true architect of the French monarchy, and the great parent of 
comic. A weak king—an ambitious favorite; a despicable co 
dangerous treason against the State—these, with little variety of 1 
a dazzling ease and an arrogant confidence, 


humiliation of Austria—the dismemberment of Spain. 


and that, if he was her dictator, he was not less her benefactor. 


of France, and Europe itself, from the 
not oppressed with exorbitant imposts—and th 


equal talent; they were but court struggles, in which ¢ 
as I have before observed, we see combined the twofold a 
the agents, and such the designs, with which truth, in the 
disguising his foibles or his vices, but not unjust to the gr 
dignified, and at times redeemed. 

The historical drama is the concentration of historical event 


sanctioned, has been, though not unsparinely, indulged. 
the denouncement of the Day of Dupes ; 


gloomy catastrophe tend to subvert voetic and historic justice, 


London, March, 1839. 


} ce, the great luminary fulfilled its destinies. 
the grandest achievements and the pettiest peonts —the spy —the mistress — the capuchin — the destruction of feudalism — the 


_ Richelieu himself is still what he was in his own day—a man of two characters. 
as inflexible and vindictive, crafty and unscrupulous, so, on the other, it cannot be denied that he was placed in times in which the 
long impunity of every license required stern examples—that he was beset by perils and intrigues, which gave a certain excuse to the 
subtlest inventions of self-defense—that his ambition was inseparably connected with a passionate love for the glory of his country— 


that license with dates and details, which poetry permits and which 
( The conspirac 
and cireumstances connected 


apostacy), are identified with the fate of the earlier favorite Baradas, whose sudden rise 

T ought to add, that the noble romance of Cing-Mars suggested one of the scenes in the fitt 
portion of the intrigue connected with De Mauprat and Julie, I am, with great alteration 
reconstruction of character, indebted to an early and admirable novel by the author of Picciols 


“REMARKS. 


all his darker qualities,) Voltaire and History justly consider the 
French civilization, is characterized by features alike tragic and 
nspiracy against the minister, nearly always associated with a 
names and dates, constitute the eventful eycle through which, with 
Blent together, in startling contrast, we see 


Tf, on the one hand, he is justly represented 


It has been fairly remarked by the most impartial historians. that 


he was no less gencrous to merit than severe to crime—that, in the various departments of the State, the Arm q 
selected and distinguished the ablest aspirants—that the wars which he ponaneied were, ‘ ¥. ond the Onureh, he 


for the most part, essential to the preservation 


ormidable encroachments of the Austrian House—that, in spite of those wars, the people were 


i at he left the kingdom he had i ishi rig' b 
at any former period of the French history, or at the decease or ts a a a governed in a more flourishing and vigorous state than 


The cabals formed against the great statesman were not carr: 


ied on by the patriotism of public virtue, nor the emulation or 


he most worthless agents had recourse to the most desperate means. In each, 

ttempt to murder the minister, and to betray the country. Such, then, are 
Drama, as in History, requires us to contrast the celebrated Cardinal; not 
ander qualities (especially the love of country), by which they were often 


s. Inthe attempt to place upon the stage the picture of an era, 

the highest authorities inthe Drama of France herself have 
of the Due de Bouillon is, for instance, amalgamated with 
with the treason of Cing-Mars (whose brilliant youth and 
by seducing us to forget his base ingratitude and his perfidious 
and as sudden fall passed into a proverb. 
hact; and that for the conception of some 
s of incident, and considerable if not entire 
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_ Rich. But you are pale, dear Beringhen :—this | 
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THE MARRIED RAKE: 


YD Farce, in One Act. 
BY CHARLES SELBY, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTHRS. 
Arch St., Phila. Broadway, N. Y. 


Mr. Frederic Ney « Bets lot (a lets Mr. J. E. Murdoch. Mr. Fenno. 
John, his servant.. siceietasiaee RCO lLYr. Allen. 

Mrs. "Blighty Pele aacerealatetaatatn ale Mrs. Tuan! Mrs. Warren. 
DMP RTTRCUT IE ota sins slacdye «era's Miss A. Fisher. Miss Hardinge 
Oornet Fitzherbert Fitzhenry ** A. Fisher. Har dine re, 
Susan Twist.........ceeeees Mrs. POs “Manners. | 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right ws L. 
D. Left Door; S. E. Second Entrance; U. ‘®. Upper Entrance M. De Middloa 
Door. RELATIVE POsITIoNs.—R. means Right; L. C. Centre; R. C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is me oneeen to ped ‘on the 
Stage, facing ‘the audience. 


Scrnn.—A Drawing-Room, handsomely furnished, 
with carpet, &c. Folding doors in C., a door 
S. E., @ fireplace T. E. R., a window ’s. E. L., 
a sofa L.—near tt a small table, with writing 
materials, books, &c., and on the R. another 
table with a hanJsome cover. 


Mrs. FLIcHTy discovered, seated on the sofa, with | 
SusAN Twist attending. 


Mrs. F. First go to the library and change the 
books. 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. F. Then call at my milliner’s. 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. F. Tell her my hat mst be sent home this 
evening. 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. F. Then go to Mr. Brown, the shoemaker. 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. | 

Mrs F. Desire him to come to me before twelve | 
o’clock, to-morrow. | 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs F. Let me see !—is there anything else?) 
Yes, call on Lady Manly—my love and compli- 
ments, hope she caught no cold last night. Ask 
after her little dog; say Iam very anxious to know 
the result of the quarrel between the parties she 
mentioned to me yesterday—that should it be as' 
I said, a certain person will be very awkwardly 
situated ; but if, on the contrary, she should be, 
right, the consequence will be dreadful, particu- | 
larly ‘to the individual by whose infamous machi- | 


the dicksnary for nothing. 


\fusion has taken place, and so many ace 
‘circumstances have transpired. 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. F’. And you may also say— 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. F. No, never mind, she will understand ; 
I don’t remember anything more at present. You 
won’t forget what I have told you? 

Sus. No, ma’am, you may ’pend on me, I won’t 
make no mistake. | Rapidly countinger i Jingers. | 
First, ’m to change the library—tell the milliner 
you must ave your ’at this hevening, before twelve 
o’clock to-morrow. Mr. Brown, the shoemaker— 


.|then Lady Manly, love and compliments to her 
'little dog, hope she didn’t cotch no cold—let you 
‘know the insult of the quarrel betwixt them par- 


ties you told her ov yesterday. If so be it are as 
you said, then it’s aukud and contrary—but if so 


be it are as she said, then it’s all right, and the 


consequence will be dreadful, ’tickularly to the 


| hindewidewal by whose ‘famous assassinations the 
meeting was deranged—and so much profusion and 


compressing circumstances has perspired. ‘There, 
ma’am. I’ve got it by ’art, in my ’ed—I ar’n’t larnt 
[Exit C.D. RB. 

Mrs. F. [laughing.|] Poor Susan!—I knew I 
should puzzle her. How Lady Manly will laugh! 
If she survives ‘my love and compiiments to her 
little dog,” she’ll certainly expire at the bewilder- 
ing episode of ‘them hindewidewals and famous 
| assassinations !” 

Mrs. T. (without.) Never mind, Susan, you 
need not announce me; I know your mistress is 
at home. 


Enter MRS. TRICTRAC, R. C. 


My Lge! friend, I’m so glad to see you! Where’s 
Flighty ? Ah, as usual, I suppose, amusing him- 
self abroad, while you are moping at home. Well, 
and how do you do?—are you glad to see me? 
Shall I be troublesome if I stay an hour or two ?— 
can you endure my silly rattle? 

Mrs. F. My dear Sophie, you know you are al- 
ways a welcome visitor, and I am never so happy 
as when you are with me. I anticipate a delight- 
ful morning. Flighty has gone to Richmond, to 
dine with his uncle, so we shall have the whole 
day to ourselves. 

Mrs. T. That husband of yours is a terrible 
racketty fellow. I must read him a lecture on 
matrimonial conduct. Well, as youarerash enough 
to prefer my society to reading Paradise Lost, in 
melancholy solitude, Pll stay and plague you. And 


nations the meeting was ar decks aoa much con- 
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[Scene 1. 


let us sit down and cut up all our friends and ac- 


to tell you about your husband. 

Mrs. F. My husband! [Laughing.] Poor fellow, 
Thope you don’t mean to cut him up—what has | 
he been doing ? 

Mrs. T. My dear creature, he’s a wretch! 

Mrs. F. (laughing.| Indeed !—in what way? 

Mrs. T. In every way—he’s a gay Lothario, a) 
Blue Beard, a Don Juan, a Robert the Devil— 

Mrs. F. You alarm me—what do you mean ? 

Mrs. T. Does he often go to Richmond ? 

Mrs F’. Yes, two or three times a week. 

Mrs. T. Indeed !—does he ever take you with | 


| him? 


Mrs. F. No; his uncle is a bachelor, and only | 
givs bachelor’s parties. 

Mrs. T. You silly creature—how easily you are 
imposed upon. An uncle who. lives a few miles 
distant in the country is a very convenient person | 
sometimes. Now, what do you think? I have 
discovered— 

Fi. [without.| Here, Thomas, take my hat and | 
cloak—tell the groom to put up the cab; I sha’n’t: 
want it till night. 

Mrs. F. 'There’s Flighty. 
brought him home so soon ? | 

Mrs. T. |pointedly.| His unclewas not at home, 
I dare say, my dear. I'll tell you all by-and-bye. | 


Enter FLIGHTY, RB. C. 


Fi. [R.] My dearest Eliza, my uncle was from | 
home, so I—[ Seeing Mrs. TRICTRAC, and crossing 
to c.] Ah, Mrs. Trictrac, little did I anticipate | 
this pleasure! [Kissing her hand.] Eliza, my love | 
[kissing her], don’t laugh at me, Mrs. Trictrac | 
I have not been married long enough to give up| 
these little follies. | 

Mrs. T. [u.] Ob, don’t mind me—I like to see) 
married people make fools of themselves : ’tis quite | 
delightful to see them “ billing and cooing, like’ 
pretty little turtle doves!” [Aside.] Deceitful | 
savage ! | 

Ft. Well, ’m so glad my uncle was not at home ; | 
Tshall pass the day in matrimonial felicity, instead | 
of being bored with the exploits of Tippoo Saib, 
and the storming of Seringapatam ! | 

Mrs T. Then Yl say adieu—Ill not disturb | 
your matrimonial felicity. Happy creatures ! how | 
Tenvy you. What an example of a husband you 
are, Flighty—so kind, so affectionate. [Crossing 
to Cc. and going up.| Good-bye, friends, good-bye— 
make my compliments to your uncle, Mr. Flighty. 

Mrs. F. [R.] Nay, Sophie, do not leave us; I 
am sure you will be a charming addition to our 
party—pray stay ; persuade her, Henry. 

Fi. Now, positively you shall not leave us—we 
cannot part with you: we should both be misera- 
ble. Nay, I'll hear no excuses ; you must, you shall 
stay ! 

Mrs. T. Well, as you are so determined, Iwill 
remain; but you'll soon be tired of me; T’ll do all 
I can to plague you—I’ll talk you to death. 

#ti. Tam quite resigned. Kill me in any way 
you please; but, lest I should die of hunger in the | 
meantime, suppose I order some luncheon. [Ring- | 
ing hand-bell.| John! 


What can have) 


Enter SERVANT, C. 
Bring luncheon. [Exit SERVANT.] ’Pon my life, | 
I don’t know when I have been so happy. Any 


| parties. 


news in the world, Mrs. Trictrac? I know you are — 
quaintances. By-the-bye, Eliza, Ihave something the ‘‘Gazette of Fashion ”—any little afiairs of 


the heart, elopements, or interesting domestic ca- — 


lamities ? 
Mrs. T. 1 am not aware of any; but why do 


you ask me about such things? you know I never | 
feel any interest in them; besides, I dislike expos- | 
ing the indiscretions and misfortunes of my friends. | 


By-the-bye, I did hear of a circumstance, yester- 


day, a decided case; ’tis very droll; you know the | 


I’ve a great mind to tell you, if you'll let 


it go no further. "Iwas told me in confidence; I 


‘would not have it known for the world; but, if | 


youll promise— 


Fli. Oh, certainly, certainly, we never talk— | 


what is it, eh? we won’t mention a word. 

Mrs. T. Well, then, mind now—'tis in strict con- 
fidence ! 

Fl. Oh, certainly, strict confidence. 

Mrs. T. ’Tis about your friends, Sir Charles and 
Lady Simple. 

Fi. [aside.] The devil!—can she know? I 
must change the conversation, or I shall get into 
a serape. [Alowd.] Oh, I’ve heard all about that 
affair; ’twas very ridiculous. [Laughing.] I’ve 
laughed at it ever since. Who would have sup- 
posed— [Laughing.| John, bring the luncheon !— 
Yes, yes, I know all about it. : 

Mrs. T. J dare say you do, but Eliza does not ; 
so I shall tell her the particulars. 

Fi. [aside.}| Ym in a nice hobble! 
Oh, it’s all nonsense—what does she care 
ing.| Jobn, bring the Juncheon! 


[Aloud.] 
? [Call- 


Mrs. T. It’s of no use trying to stop me, Flighty; | 
I will have my own way; never mind him, Eliza. — 


Sir Charles Simple happening to stroll into his 
wife’s dressing-room the other morning, when she 
was absent, carelessly sat himself down before 
the looking-glass, with the intention, no doubt, of 
waiting her return; well, finding one of his side 
curls dreadfully deranged, he opened a drawer of 
the dressing-table to find a comb, with wnich he 
wished to have restored the truant hairs to a state 
of propriety, when he discovered—what do you 
think ? 

fli. [aside.] Vm settled! 

Mrs. T. A miniature portrait of a man with 
black hair, whiskers, and mustachios—you know 
the sort of man I mean, Flighty ? 

Fi. Oh, yes, perfectly! [Aside.] I’m discov- 
ered; she knows all about it! 

Mrs. F. Well, and what was the consequence? 

Mrs. T. Sir Charles got into a terrible passion ; 
of course he must have felt very uncomfortable, 
and thought of all kinds of unpleasant things. 
In the midst of his fury, her ladyship returned ; 
a scene immediately ensued. He was violent, she 
cool ; he vowed vengeance, she laughed and called 
him a fool; said the miniature belonged to her 
sister, and that the formidable hero of the mus- 
tachios was her cousin. [Laughing.] Wasn’t that 
a capital idea, Flighty ? 

Fli. Capital! [Aside.] Pm alive again! 

Mrs. T. Sir Charles, poor man, believed her, 
laughed at his ridiculous mistake, and wished to 
be introduced to the gentleman. Poor fellow! 
’twas as much the portrait of her cousin as ’twas 
of you, Flighty. 

Fi. [laughing.] Yes, yes, 
She’ll roast me to death—I 
her to stay. 


I dare say. [Aside.] 
wish I hadn’t asked 
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| Flighty, don’t play with your knife and fork like 
a baby. They (I mean the lady and gentleman) | 


| found out. 


-Tcould get rid of her. [Alowd.] What say you to 


| tongue or she’ll ruin me. 


Scene 1.] 
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Enter JOHN, with luncheon on a tray. 


Oh, here’s the luncheon—a happy relief; Vl stop 
her mouth with a sandwich! Mrs. Trictrac, be 
seated. [Handing her to the sofa.| Eliza, my love, 
take a chair. [They sit at table, L., Mrs. TRIc- 
TRAC, L., on the sofa—MRs. FLIGHTY c.— 
FLIGHTY R. 

Mrs. T. Do you know anybody at Richmond 
besides your wncle, Mr. Flighty ? 

Fli. Not a soul !—allow me to give you a wing 
of this chicken. 

Mrs. IF. Do you know, Henry, I should very 
much like to see your uncle. 

Fi. So you shall, my love—let me help you—_ 
[Mrs. TRICTRAC bursts out into a loud laugh.] | 
What is the matter, Mrs. Trictrac—why are you 
so merry ? 

Mrs. T. Why, at a little affair I heard of the| 
other day; speaking of your uncle put me in| 
mind of it. It occurred at Kensington Gardens ; 
you know where they are situated, Flighty—on 
the road to Richmond. 

Fli. Yes, yes, 1 know very well. Allow me to| 
give you a merry thought ! 

Mrs. T. Thank you, you often do. [Laughing.] | 
Well, I was about to tell you— | 

Fli. A glass of wine, my love? Mrs. Trictrac, | 
youll join us? [Fills glass and drinks. | 

Mrs. T: Well, to return to my story of Kensing-. 
ton Gardens— | 

Fli. [aside.| Confound her, she’s determined | 
to ruin me! s 

Mrs. T. What are you about, Flighty? I de- 


about three o’clock yesterday afternoon, a lady, 
dressed in a cloak trimmed with ermine, was ob- 
served to saunter about one of the retired walks. 
She was joined by a gentleman in a green frock 
coat, straw-colored waistcoat—[FLIGHTY buttons 
up his coat]|—and white trowsers. Be quiet, 


left the gardens, got into a coach, and drove off, 
toward Richmond. Take care what you are about, 
Flighty; yowll upset the table—what is the mat- 
ter with you? One would think you were one of 
the parties in question, and were afraid of being 

Fli. {rises and goes down R., and walks about 
with the fowl on a fork. Laughing.) Ha! ha! 
ha! P’m so amused with your story I can’t sit, 
still, tis so very droll! Damme. I’ve carried off 
the fowl! [Puts it down on table. Aside.] I wish 


her parasol. 


“peace. 
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_Fuiicuty takes a chair to R. corner, 
and plays with his wmbrella. 


Fi, [R., aside.] Amuse her! I have already— 
I must persuade her to be | 


she has found me out. 
quiet. 


Mrs. T. [aside.] A wicked wretch—I'll tease | 


his life out. 

Fi. [aside.] It’s of no use mincing the matter 
—Tlll come to the point at once. 

Mrs. T. {aside.| He’s afraid of me; I’ll torment 
him! 

Fli. Mrs. Trictrac! 

Mrs. T. [suddenly turning around.) My. Flighty! 

Fli. [aside.] She looks like a tiger cat; I shall 
be damnably mauled. [Aloud.] Mrs Trictrac— 

Misi. Slice 


Fl. [aside.] There’s a sir!—what a horrid | 


monosyllable! [Alouwd.] I perceive, madame— 

Mrs. T. Well, sir! 

Fli. Don’t say sir, again—it makes me very 
unhappy. Iperceive, madame, that you are aware 
of my error, and—and—and— 

Mrs. T. And what, sir? 

Fli. [crossing to her.] Don’t tell my wife, there’s 
a dear creature ! 


Mrs. T. You confess, then? I’m ashamed of 


you, sir. Howcould you behaveso? ’Tis my duty 


to tell your wife, you base man! 
Fli. Now don’t—twouldn’t do any good— 
*twould only make bad worse. In the future I’ 


be savagely virtuous ; I will, indeed. 


Mrs. T. Well, then, provided you give me your 
promise never to neglect your wife, or visit your 
uncle at Richmond, I will not expose you. 

Fli. Ob, you dear, charming— [aside] —damned 
tormenting—enchanting woman! Ill become a 
perfect anchorite !—V’— 

Mrs. T. Hush! here’s your wife. 


Enter Mrs. FLIGHTY, R. 


Mrs. F. Now, Henry, I’m, quite ready—where 
shall we go? 

Fli. Wherever you please, my dear. 

Mrs. T. Suppose we take a turn in St. James’ 
Park, and look at the ducks and swans—you are 
fond of wild ducks, 1 believe, Flighty? 

Fli. IT used to be. [Aside.] Confound the 
satirical gypsy, I shall never have a moment’s 
Come, ladies, I’m at your service. 


Enter JOHN, B.C. 
John. A note, sir. 
Fl. I can’t attend to it now; I’m going out. 
John. The servant said it required immediate 
attention, sir. [Lait JOHN. 
Fli. Pshaw! How very annoying—some invi- 


Suppose we take a stroll before | 
dinner ? | 

Mrs. T. [rising and going forward, L.) With 
all my heart! Let us go to Kensington Gardens; | 


perhaps we may see the lady in the ermine cloak, | 


a walk, ladies? 


‘or the gentleman in the green frock coat, eh, | 
| Flighty 


» 

Fli. Yes, yes, ’twould be capital fun. [Aside.] | 
I’m regularly cut up. I must put a stop to her 
Eliza, my love, put on 
your bonnet; we'll go out immediately. 

Mrs. F. I won't be a minute. Amuse Mrs. Tric- | 


| trac till I return. [Exit into room R. Mrs. TRIC- 


TRAC and FLIGHTY look at each other for some 
time. Mrs. TriIcTRAC takes a chair, draws tt | 
after her to L. corner, sits down and plays with 


tation to dinner, I suppose. Excuse me—[ Open- 
ing letter.|— Eb! what is this? [Reading.] ‘‘ Dear 
Flighty : I am waiting for yon at White’s—I have 
had a scene at home; want your advice. Come 
to immediately. Yours, CHARLES SIMPLE.” 
The devil !—what’s to be done? 
he’ll find some other confidant, and that would 
not be so agreeable. Then that confounded Mrs. 
Trictrac will expose me if I leave her—no matter, 
of the two evils I'll choose the least. Mrs. Tric- 
trac, Eliza—I’m very sorry I cannot accompany 
you to the park this morning ; I ; 
see mny solicitor on most particular business. 
Pray excuse me, Ill return to dinner—very 
provoking, isn’t it, to be called away so unex- 


I must go, or | 


am obliged to | 
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_ shan’t inspect me. 


/ concert our plan. 


| has become of her, I wonder ? 
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pectedly ? Good-bye, Eliza—aw plaisar, Mrs. 
Trictrac—I’m so sorry to leave you! 

Mrs. T. {[c.] You are afraid I shall expose you. | 

Flt. [aside to Mrs. TRIcTRAC.] Remember your 
promise—not a word about my wnele. [ Going. 
Significantly.| Mrs. Trictrac— [Exit C.D. 

Mrs. F. [u.| Now, Sophia, tell me what is the 
meaning of your mysterious hints—what have you 
discovered about my husband? He seem’d very 
much annoyed and uneasy. 

Mrs. T. You recollect my story about the min- 
lature ? 

Mrs. F. Yes. 

Mrs. T. Your husband was the hero of the 
mustachois—twas his portrait. 

Mrs. EF. TImpossible—he cannot be so base! 

Mrs. T. "Tis true, nevertheless, but he is not so 
much to blame, either. The affair is only in its 
infancy, and if you will assist me, Ihave a scheme 
to break off the attachment, and make e’en him a 
good and affectionate husband. 

Mrs. F. Vil aid you to the utmost. 
thing to secure his affection. 

Mrs. T. 'Then try to make him jealous. 

Mrs. F. Will not that be dangerous ? 

Mrs. T. Not in the least—I will represent the 
lover, so there can be no danger. 


Vl do any- 


Enter SUSAN, ©. D. 


Sus. [c.] Vve made all the haste I could, 
ma/am; I haven’t forgot nothing. When I told 
Lady Manly what you said, she laughed so I 
thought she would have had an asterical fit—she 
says it are as you said, and them parties you 
deluded to will pay dearly for their obstropulous- 
ness. 

Mrs. T. [R., laughing. Aside.] Obstropulous- | 
ness!—You have been studying the dictionary 
again, I find, Susan! 

Sus. Yes, ma’am, I takes it in numbers, and 
expresses three pages in my’ed hevery day; it so 
reproves my physiognomy and renunciation. 

Mrs. T. Susan may assist my scheme—will you 
allow me to employ her ? 

Mrs. F. Certainly. 

Mrs. T. [crosses to L. and hastily writes a note.] 
Susan, will you have the kindness to take this to 
my maid. She will give youa dress for me; bring | 
it into your mistress’ bedroom by the door in the | 
passage. 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. T. Make haste, and take care you are not 
seen by your master. 

Sus. Yes,ma’am. I'll be so individious, nobody 

Exit C. D. R. 
Mrs. T. Now let us retire into your room, and 
Pll give Mr. Flighty a lesson 
he won’t forget in a hurry. [Hzeunt, Mrs. 
FLIGHTY and Mrs. TRICTRAC, into room R. D. 


Enter FLIGHTY, R. c. 


Fi. I wonder who could have sent me that’ 
note? All a hoax—Sir Charles has left town for 
Dorsetshire. Some trick of my tormentor, Mrs. 
Trictrac, no doubt. Ill be even with her. What 


Enter Mrs. FLIGHTY. 


Mrs. F. So, sir, you have returned sooner than 
Texpected. Mrs. Trictrac would not wait; she 
has gone home. 


Fli. [aside.] Glad of it—she looks rather 
glumpy; I’m afraid the murder’s out. [Throwing 
himself on the sofa, and taking up a book.) Vm 
sorry your friend has gone, we should have passed 
such a delightful day. Never mind, we can make 
ourselves happy without her—[yawning]—can’t 
we, my love? [Reading his book. 

Mrs. I. [taking a chair to R. corner, and pull- 
ing a flower to pieces.| Certainly, my dear. 

Eli. [after a pause.| You are a very amusing 
companion, Mrs. Flighty. [Looking at her. 

Mrs. F. So are you, Mr. Flighty. 

Fl. How long do you mean to twiddle that 
flower ? 

Mrs. F. How long do you mean to read that 
book ? 

Fli. As long as I please, madame! 

Mrs. F. Very well, I shan’t interrupt you, sir! 
—[after a pause—aside.| This is matrimonial fe- 
licity. 


== 
| 


Enter SUSAN, C. D. B., on tip-toe. She looks cau- 
tiously around. FLIGHTY observes her, and 
peeps over his book. She gives MRS. FLIGHTY a 
letter, which she hastily conceals. SUSAN goes 
off as she entered, mysteriously endeavoring to 
avoid being seen by FLIGHTY. 

Flt. [aside.] Eh! what the devil is the meaning 
of that! She gave her a letter! 

Mrs. F. Did you speak, Flighty ? 

Fl. No, madame. 

Mrs. F. I thought you did. Oh, dear me! I 
declare my hair is quite out of order! I must ar- 
range it—Ill be back directly, Henry. [Hit Rr. p. 

Eli. [jumping up from sofa.) She has gone to 
read the letter—who canit be from? Dam/’me, I 
feel quite queer! I—I must keep my eyes open; 
I mustn’t go out so often. I—what can that let- 
ter be about? She’s coming back ; I'll go into the 
next room and observe her from behind the door. 

[Hatt c. D. L. 


Enter MRS. FLIGHTY, R. D. 


Mrs. F. [aside.| He’s on the watch. [Aloud.]} 
Ah! Henry gone ?—so much the better. 

Fli. [putting his head out from c. D.] You 
don’t say so. 

Mrs. F. I can read his dear note again. 

Fli. His dear note !—tis from a man, then; ’m 
one of the club! [Putting his hand to his head. 

Mrs. F. How tender, how affectionate ! 

Fli. Yes, damn’d tender—cursed affectionate, 
I dare say. 

Mrs. F. How kind to send me his portrait ! 

Fli. His portrait !—I’m pleasantly situated ! 

Mrs. F. There can be no harm in kissing it. 

[Kissing a miniature. 

Fli. [rushing forward.] Can’t there, though !— 

ob, you vile woman! I have discovered your per- 


fidy. 


Mrs. F. [bursting into a laugh.] Where did 
you come from, Henry? I thought you had gone 
out. [Laughing.] What's the matter, dear ? 

| Coaxing. 

Fli. [astonished.] Matter! matter! madame! 

[Aside.] She wants to brazen it out. 


tion, madame ! [Taking the stage in a fury. 
Mrs. F. Now don’t make a fool of yourself, 
Henry. What is the use of getting in a passion? 
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[Aloud.] | 
That letter, madame—that tender letter, madame! | 
that portrait, madame! that—that—that damna- | 
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Scene 1.] 


There’s no harmin the letter, or the portrait, either. 

Fli. No harm, madame? Do you take me for a 
fool? Whose likeness is it, madame? Who is the 
rascal, madame—who is he ? 

Mrs. F. How can you be so ridiculous, Henry, 
tostorm about nothing? ’Tis only the likeness of 
my cousin! 

Fli. Your cousin! [Aside.] The old story! No, 
no, madame, that won’t do for me. Cousins are 
very convenient persons, madame— 

Mrs. F’. So are wneles, sir. 

Fli. Yes, madame—but ll be hanged if Vl be 
cousined by anybody. I know better, madame. 
I’m too old a soldier to be deceived by a cousin. 
Who is he, madame—who is he ? 

Mrs. F’. My cousin, sir, as I told you before. If 
you don’t believe me, I can’t help it. I declare, 


of you. One would think by your conduct that 
you were jealous. 

Fli. So I am, madame. 

Mrs. F. What, of a boy ?—my poor little cou- 
sin! DV’m ashamed of you! I might as well be 
jealous of your uncle! You've used me very ill! 
I won’t bear it! I—I— [Sobbing.] YVll go to my 
mamma! [zit into R. room, and drops the note. 

Fli. {astonished.] Well, that’s the coolest thing 
Tever heard! Because I don’t like her to love 
other people, she says she’s ill used, and will go 
home to her mamma! What a victim 1 am! No- 
body ever felt as I do—nobody ever deserved 
such treatment! I’m sure I don’t. I never— 
dam’me, the least I say on that subject the better. 
Little did I think when TI passed for a cousin, that 
I should ever have a wife who had one. I'll be 
divorced—I'll go abroad—T’ll— __ [Sees note.] She 
has dropped the note. [Picks it up.] Pink paper 
—the fellow’s in earnest, I see. [Reading.] ‘ Dear- 
est Eliza.” Curse his impudence! ‘I will be 
under the window at three o’clock.” Three 0 clock ! 
[Pulling out his watch.| It wants but a few 


on the guitar. Yours, ever, FITZHERBERT FITZ- 
HENRY. P. §.—Your fool of a husband,”—eh ? 
fool of a husband! I'll eut bis throat !—‘‘is safe 
at Richmond, I suppose.”—So, so—he’ll be under 
the window at three o’clock. He thinks I’m safe at 
Richmond, eh? Ill murder him! Let me see—a 
few notes on the guitar is to be the signal. ll 
have him up, and blow his brains out! Where is 
the damned, diabolical, cowsining instrument ?— 
here it is. [Taking up guitar.] Oh, you confound- 
ed caterwauler! you don’t know what you’ve to 
answer for. Here’s a situation for a husband! 
playing the guitar to his wife’s cousin! [Plays the 
guitar with furious gestures.) There—I think he'll 
hear that! Now for my pistols—I’ll scttle his 
business at once! [Exit Cc. D. L. 


Mrs. TRICTRAC enters from R. D., disguised as an 
officer, followed by Mrs. FLIGHTY. 

Mrs. T. [laughing.] Poor Flighty! he doesn’t 
seem to relish his first dose—a few more will com- 
plete his cure. I don’t think he’ll recognize me. 
My brother’s dress fits me admirably—in fact, I 
‘think I’m the beaw ideal of'a cavalry officer—at 
all events I’m a ladies’ man, which every fellow 
in the service is, and ought to be. But, hark! I 


[Kneeling.] Dearest Eliza! I love you better 
than— 


THE MARRIED RAKE. 


your behavior is so outrageous that I am afraid | 


minutes. ‘If you are alone, strike a few notes, 


hear Flighty returning. Now for the attack: 
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Enter FLIGHTY, hastily, from ©. D., with a case of | 


pistols in his hand. 


| fl. Death and the devil! There he is! 
just in time. [Advancing between them.] 
/—so, madame— 

| Mrs. F. [pretending alarm.| 
'cious, my husband ! 


rm 


Oh, good gra- 


| Mrs. T. Your husband! Flighty, my dear fel- | 


low, how are you? 
| Fli. [aside.] Curse his impudence! Sir—ma- 
/dame—allow me to observe that I—you—she—he 
| —my—conduct is seandalous—shameful—dammna- 
ble! ’m not a man—I— 

leeias. Tom Wikia: 

Ft. Vm not aman, I say—to be insulted with 
‘impunity. I’m a fool—an ass—an idiot— 

Mrs. T. I know you are. 

Fl. Don’t interrupt me, sir. I say ’m a fool 
‘not to have suspected—you deceitful woman—you 
'damned puppy! Don’t laugh, or Vl throw you 
‘out of the window! Leave the room, madame. 
[Exit Mrs. FLIGHTY, R. D.] [insist on immediate 
satisfaction. Here’s a case of pistols. [Zrying to 
open it.| Vl shoot you, sir—I’ll blow you to atoms! 

Mrs. T. Fire away, my boy—I’m not afraid of 
you nor your pistol case. Why don’t you produce 
your weapons, if you intend to blow me to atoms? 
Do it at once—_I’m quite ready. Don’t keep me 
waiting ; you’ve no idea how valuable my time is. 

Fli. Confound it, ’ve lost my keys! I can’t 
open the case. 

Mrs. T. How unfortunate! I should like to have 
had a pop at you. Ihad made up my mind to 
a little sport. [Leaning on FLiIcHtTy’s shoulder 
—he throws her off.| I would have bet five to four 
IT would have drilled a hole through you—smashed 
that bust at your back, and shivered the looking- 
glass all at the same moment. 

Fli. Would you, indeed? [Aside.] He’s aregu- 
lar fire-eater—I shall be peppered—no matter. 
[Aloud.] Leave my house, sir—you shall hear 
from me—leave my house ! 

Mrs. T. [crossing to R.] Certainly, my dear 
boy, if you wish it. Always happy to hear from 
you. "would save a deal of trouble though, if you 
could find your keys. Give me the case. [Trying 
to take it from him.] Vl break it open, sooner 
than lose my shot. 

Fl. [resisting.] No, sir—you shall meet me to- 
morrow morning. 

Mrs. T. Oh! very well—as you please. Td 
rather have settled the thing at once. Ifwe had 
come up to the seratch here, I'd have brought 
your head, the bust and the glass into one—put 
in the lead about here—[hitting him on the ribs] 
—and drilled you in a most superior style. 

Fli. You are very kind. 

Mrs. T. Not at all, my dear boy. I’m famous 
for bringing down my man! I’m told I’ve a good 
eye for it—never made up my mind ‘to hit a fellow, 
but I made sure of him. I’m very fond of killing. 

Fli. [aside.| What a butcher! 

Mrs. T. I gshall be sure to settle you, Flighty 
—yowre a capital object. [Laughing.] What's 
the matter? You don’t seem comfortable.— 
[Laughing.| Oh, I remember—you are jealous ; 
you don’t like my making love to your wife. 
[Laughing.] Lcan’t help laughing to think how 
capitally she deceived you—yow, above all men, 
who have made so many husbands unhappy. 
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| be certain nobody returns the compliment by | 


| be the laughing-stock of all my friends. 
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Othelloish. 
and your eyes have such a thunder-and-lightning 
expression. [Laughing.] I dare say your friend 
Sir Charles Simple looked just as you do, when) 
he discovered your picture in his wife’s dressing- 


room. [Laughing. 
Fi. This is beyond bearing. Sir, I—leave my 
house, sir ! 


Mrs. T. You and Sir Charles would match well | 
in a curricle, Flighty ! [ Laughing. 

Fli. Leave my house, sir! Don’t make me for- | 
get you are under my roof! Begone, sir, begone! | 

Mrs. T. Certainly, my dear boy, certainly. As) 
we do not meet until to-morrow morning, I shall 
have plenty of time to amuse my friends with the 
particulars of our little affair, and send a notice 
of it to the newspapers, as an interesting and 
laughable occurrence in high life, called, ‘‘ The 
Jealous Husband; or, the Deceiver Deceived !” | 
[Laughing.| Good-bye, old fellow! You mustn’t 
mind being laughed at—your case is not singular. | 
The next time you take a fancy to a friend’s wife, 


taking a fancy to yours. Adieu! I shall never | 
forget the expression of your face! [Laughing.] 
What a fool you looked when you couldn’t open 
the pistol-case ! [Exit Cc. D. R., laughing. 
Fl. Tshall gomad! [Walks up and down in 
a great rage, with his hands in his pockets, then 
takes a chair, kicks it away, &c.| Vm settled. 
What a fool I’ve been! If I had for a moment 
supposed— I’m in a dreadful situation! I shall | 
I, who} 
have been the terror of husbands, to be so regu- | 
larly duped! Tl be revenged, at all events. Tl 
shoot the rascal—if I can—then, [’l— 


SUSAN enters C. D. cautiously, and endeavors to 
steal into R. B. room. FLIGHTY observes, and 
brings her forward. 

Sus. [screaming.] Oh, sir, how you frightened | 
me! Don’t look so hawful! Vm a hinnocent girl. 


I can’t help your misfortunes. I never did noth- | 
ing wrong in all my life! 

Flt. Come, come, Mrs. Innocence, you can’t. 
déceive me: I know that you are that young ras- | 
cal’s agent. I saw you give your mistress a letter | 
from him. I’m not blind—I’m awake to all your) 
manceuvres. You are the letter-carrier, the mes- | 
sage-bearer, the sentinel, the spy, the convenient | 
go-between—you modest, innocent, deceitful, de- | 
luding, diabolical maid-servant! 

Sus. I deny the dispersion. V’m not a postman 
—TI never deluded nobody—I ain’t convenient—I 
never went between nothing—I ain’t dialogical— 
you know [ ain’t. I’m your wife’s own woman, 
and I ain’t a maid-servant. | 

li. Now tell me, this moment, all you know 
about your mistress and that young officer, or Vl | 
murder you! ~ [Shaking her. 

Sus. Oh, don’t—don’t shake me so; Iain’t fond 
of percussions. Vl do anything, if yow’ll be quiet 
and keep your hands off. [F1Licury releases her.] | 
Oh, dear! I never was so conglomerated in my life. | 
What a flustration you’ve put me in, surely. I. 
declare I don’t know whether I’m standing on my 
head or my feet—I’m quite wisey wersey. | 

Eli. Now, answer—who is that officer? | 

[Pointing to Cc. D. with furious action. 

Sus. What hossifer? I don’t see nobody. 
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[Scene 1. 


mistress is so fond of— 


Sus. She ain’t fond of no young puppy that I | 


knows on, except it are the little poodle she had 
give her last week. 

Fli. Curse the poodle! [Aside.] She’s an old 
hand and wants a bribe. [Giving money.] ‘There, 
now, try if you can give a direct answer. 

Sus. Yes, sir—thank you, sir. 

Fli. Who is he? 

Sus. A hossifer. 

Fi. | know—but what is he ? 

Sus. A handsome, beautysome young man. 

Fi. Pshaw! you wowt understand. What’s his 
name ? 

Sus. Hornet Fitz something—but I don’t know 
what. 

Eli. What regiment does he belong to ? 

Sus. The horse something. I don’t ’ticlarly re- 
member, but I think it’s Blue Dragons, or the 
Horse Marine Distillery. 

Fl. [aside.] Confound her stupidity! [Aloud.] 
Does he often come here ? 

Sus. Yes, sir, very often—whenever you go to 
Richmond. 

Fili. Indeed! What a cursed idiot I have been! 

Sus. You have, indeed, sir. 

Fi. Do you think so? 

Sus. Yes, sir, certain—positive. While you 
were with your uncle, the Hornet was always here 
with missis. I had a great mind to send you a 
synonymous letter about it, but I was afeard. 

Fli. Now, let us understand each other. If 
yowll watch your mistress, and give me notice of 
all her proceedings, I will reward you; but if I 
find you attempting to deceive me, I'll turn you 
out of doors. Now, which will you do—serveme 
or your mistress ? 

Sus. You, sir, if you please. 

Fli. Very well. Now go and see what she is 
about. 

Sus. Yes, sir; but don’t put yourself in a guan- 
dary. It can’t be helped. We all has our little 
weaknesses. Yours is Lady Simple—mississes is 
Hornet Fitzturbot—and mine is Tom Smith, the 
baker ! [Exit into room R. 

Flt. Deceitful woman! Why did I marry? I 
ought to have known better, after all my expe- 
rience, to run so great a risk. How my friends 
will laugh. I can never show my face in the world 
again! I shall be caricatured in the print-shops 
—pointed at in the streets—and ridiculed by all 
my acquaintances. If I don’t get drilled to-mor- 
row, V’ll go to America—nobody shall ever hear of 
me again. 

Enter JOHN, C. D. R. 


Well, sir—what do you want? 

John. A lady, sir, wishes to see you. 

Fl. What lady ? 

John. I don’t know, sir—she would not give me 
her name. She told me to say she came from your 
uncle, at Richmond. 

Fi. [aside.] The devil! ’tis Lady Simple! 
What on earth can have induced her to come here ! 
[Aloud.] Say ?’m not home. 

John. It’s of no use, sir—she’s on the stairs, 
coming up. 

Fli. Confound your stupidity! Leave the room, 
sir. [Hxit JoHN.] How cursed unlucky! What 
shall I do with her ? 
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_ Enter SUSAN, R. C., disguised as LADY StupLE—) Mrs. F. [ jumping wp.] Shocking depravity! | 


: she throws herself into FLIGHTY’S arms. before eth te ! Come away from her, sir! 
| ; ’ ulling him—SuUsawn pulls the other way. | | 
My dear Lady Simple, what is the matter? why uri ip woe up. | rh help you, Eliza. Tet | 
_ are you here ? Speak—pray speak! [SUSAN sobs go, sir— [All three drag him from one side to the 
_ violently.| Damn it, she’s going to faint! What other, and up and down the stage—Mrs. TRIC- 
the devil shall I do? Here—here, sit down.| rrac behind him. 
[Gives a chair, L.] If my wife should see me!| Fi. I shall be murdered! I’m ashamed to call | 
_ [Kneeling and slapping SusAn’s hand.| Fanny!|for help. Let me go, ladies—pray, release me! | 
Fanny! my dear Fanny, yowll ruin me! pray be) Give me fair play, and don’t all set upon me at | 
composed. [SUSAN kicks and screams.) Fanny!| once. [They all beat him around the stage.] One 


pe 
De 
o 
: 
: F f dear F f : ‘ $ 
anny. my Gear Fanny - at : pe pray. [Breaks away, jumps on the sofa, 
anes ae ; and holds wp one of the pillows in a threatening | 
ae ce. a Es Srom R. iss c attitude.| What an escape! I demand a parley 
| CES at do I see? A woman fainting, | —I’m ready to accede to any terms, if yowl keep | 
_ and my husband calling ber his dear Fanny!) the peace. é 
¢| What are you about, sir! [FLIcHTy turns, and) Mrs. T. [1. c.] Will you promise never to go to 
jumps up in confusion.| Who is that lady ? Richmond again? 

Fi. | don’t know—my cousin, madame. [To| Fli. Yes. 

Susaw.] Fanny, here’s my wife; don’t faint any| Mrs. 7. Never to neglect your wife ? 
more—come to yourself. [Susan kicks and) Fi. Yes. 

screams.| Damn it, she’s worse than ever! It’s} Mrs. T. To become a steady husband? 
all up with me! Fli. Yes. 

Mrs. F. Pm ashamed of you, sir. This is one} Mrs. T. In short—you'l stay at home, love 
of your vile intrigues! Oh, you monster! to de-' your wife, forsake dissipation, and do whatever I 
ceive your affectionate wife—to pretend so much | please ? 
love for me, and then to have a dear Fanny! It’s} Fi. Yes. 
shocking—it’s dreadful! JIcan’t bear it—I shall; Mrs. T. Very weil. Then, Eliza, I think we 
faint—I—oh—oh— [Faints on a chair, R. | must forgive him. What do you say? 

Fli. A fainting duet! What will become of) Mrs. F. I have no objection. 
me? Nothing can stand against this! Eliza—| Mrs. T. Give him your hand, then. [Mrs. 
Eliza! Fanny—Fanny! [Turning from one to the FLIGHTY crosses 10 C.] But I had forgot Lady 
other.| Don’t make damned fools of yourselves. Simple—perhaps she won’t consent to part with 
[Both scream and kick.| ’m very sorry—I’ll never her dear Henry. 
do so again. Tll do anything you please. Dam- Sus. [R.] Lain’t got no objection as I knows on. 
me if I know what to do! [Crosses to R. Fli. [1., astonished.] Knows on! who’s that 

. with a nose on? « Not Lady Simple, I’m certain. 
Enter Mrs. Sa penaeae 2 Sle her own dress—\ oye. [throwing up her veil. ve sir, it be I—|f; 
LOU) AN Susan Twist. I hope no offense. I ar’n’t done no 

Mrs. T. Ah! good heavens! my dear friend wrong. Vm only a happarition. is ” 
fainting! Lady Simple, too! Oh, you barbarian) Fi. So, so—l’ve been nicely tricked and made 

—you vile wretch—you terrible Turk! The shock |g, fool of. cE Cy ir 
: is too much for me—my head turns round! Oh, Mrs. T. Most decidedly, my dear boy. If you 

dear, ’m going! I—oh—oh—oh— ; are refractory, ‘Ill bring your head, the bust, 

[Faints on a chair, C. | and the looking-glass into one, put in the lead 

Fli. Damme, there’s a trio! I must faint my-| about here [hitting him], and drill you in a most 
self, and make up a quartette. Ladies! [Going superior style.” 

from one to the other.) My dear Eliza— Fli. [asionished.] What, were you the officer? 

Mrs. F. [screaming.] Oh! What an ass I have made of myself? 

Fli. Mrs. Trictrac— Sus. You have, indeed, sir—quite a ’lustrious 
Mrs. T. [screaming.] Oh! one. 

Fl. Fanny— Fli. Forgive me, Eliza. Vl profit by the lesson 
Sus. [sereaming.] Oh! I have received to-day, and never do anything to 
Fli. [taking up the last scream—in a great) disturb our matrimonial felicity. 

| rage.] Oh! pray be calm. I cannot endure all} Mrs. T. Wisely resolved—and now J must ask 

this kicking and screaming! [All scream togeth- pardon for my transgressions. 

er.] If all three of you don’t come to directly, Vil [Advancing to the audience. 

leave eee No LINAS by ee Ng Of you, kind friends, who round me sit, 

Eliza— Tn boxes, gallery and pit— i 

Mrs. F. [pushing him away.] You wretch! om pland its snd. your smiles to gain, 
Fl. Mrs. Trictrac— NOD ae oe ag vindiotales 
Mrs. T. Don’t touch me, sir. Fie Mapes takes 


) ! } Again I'll “don” my martial gear, 
Fli. Fanny! [Susan rises, bursts into a loud Eee Sea tee Arbo sbis 5 


ery, and throws her arms around his neck.) Oh, 
the devil! worse and worse! THE END 
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A HAPPY PAIR: 


Wn Original Comedictta, in One Act. 


BY S. THEYRE SMITH. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
St. James’, London, 1868. 
NE Pe FLOM LOM nateinielojetels + tiotelsicieiare seisie eter? Mr. W. Farren. 
Mrs. Honeyton.....+.+++ settee ee ee ees Miss Herbert. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R, means Right; L, Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M.D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE Posirions.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. 
Right Centre; L. 0. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 


‘| Stage, facing the audience. 


ScENE.—<A Breakfast Room elegantly furnished— 
breakfast on the table at R., fireplace at back in 
the centre. Large window L., sofa R., table 
L. C., doors R. U. E. and L. 2 E. 


Enter Mrs. HONEYTON. 

Mrs. H. There, Ferdinand’s not down yet! 
How late he is. I’ve had some breakfast, for I 
was so hungry I could wait no longer—written 
two letters, been twice round the garden, and 
gathered these roses on purpose for him. [Takes 
some thread from a work-box and begins to tie them 
together.| ‘There was a time, five months ago, 


| when he used to give me bouquets, and not I him. 


That was before we were married, of course. 
There seems to be some dreadful principle in hu- 
man nature, some horrid law, that the man must 
pay the attentions before marriage, and the woman 
afterwards; and the men have the best of the 
bargain, too, for I am sure in my most coquettish | 
moods I never received Ferdinand’s attentions, 
then, with a hundredth part the coldness with 
which he receives mine now. Oh, there’s been a 
sad falling off in him, a sad falling off, a gradual | 
decadence, a decline and fall in his affections like 
a thermometer in an increasing frost. There! 
[Holding up the bouquet.] Don’t they look nice, 
now they’re tied together? How beautifully they 
harmonize! Oh, the happy flowers, that don’t 
change their tint and become. something quite | 
different directly they’re coupled, as human crea- 
tures too often do directly they're tied together. 
Pleasant flowers, that can be united in this way 
without all harmony being lost. But I won't 
think of our union, Ferdy’s and mine, in this 


put out about something—I will still be cheerful, 
and happy, and loving, and in time he must come 
round again, and be as nice and affectionate as 
ever. Our life shall not be so unlike the flowers 
but that it shall be still couleur de rose if a 
woman’s love can make it so. And he’s quite a 
darling after all. Ob [turning to the table], here 
are the letters. Let me see. [Looking at them 
one after the other.| For Ferdy, Ferdy, Ferdy, 
me, Ferdy. There, they are all ready for him, 
with the roses a-top of them; and there’s his 
chair [pushing an easy-chair to the table], and 
there’s his footstool {giving it an affectionate pat], 
and there are the newspapers ; so now for my let- 
ter. Oh, from Florence, of course [opens tt], with 
a few lines from Kitty too. Now then, Florence 
first.—‘“‘ Own precious darling of a Constance ”— 
dear affectionate girl—“just returned from our 
tour in Spain—Spain is the most beautiful”—’m 
—m—m—Oh it must be lovely—m—m—m— 
Oh how charming—m—m—m—Ha, ha, ha! just 
fancy—’m—’m—n’—“‘ tell you more when we 
meet. I will come and stay witn you as long as 
you like—give my love to Ferdinand, and believe 
me”—ah, the dear girl. P.S. “I picture to my- 
self your perfect bliss with Ferdinand ; my heart 
tells me that you are indeed a happy pair.” 
[Sadly.] Does it tell youtruly? [Gaily.] Oh, of 
course, yes, yes. Now for Kitty. ‘ Dearest Con. 
I have only time for three lines. I saw your last 
letter to Flo, and Iam sure you are not happy.” 
What! I’m certain I never said so— gathered 
this generally from your note.” I detest people 
who gather things generally. ‘Now, darling 
Con., this unhappiness can only spring from one 
cause, your husband—married unhappiness al- 
ways does spring from that one cause, the hus- 
band. I need not pause to tell you that I have 
felt certain from the first that your Ferdinand, 
whom, as you may remember, I did not rejoice at 
your marrying ”—(no! she wanted to marry him 
herself)—‘‘ that your Ferdinand—m—m—would 
turn out a tyrant, a brute—but let me entreat 
you to crush anything of that kind at once. 
Directly he shows the cloven-foot, stamp upon it. 
Prompt resistance is the only thing. Hoid the 
mirror up to his tyrannical nature by treating 
him exactly as he treats you. By our long friend- 
ship I beseech you, by our sisterly affection, by' 
all your hopes of happiness, don’t be bullied ”— 
(underlined dreadfully) ;—‘‘ but be most careful 
not to iet him suspect that you have been insti- 
gated to this course by any one, and as you love 


melancholy fashion. Perhaps he’s only a little 


me, darling Con., don’t relax until he’s quite 
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subdued.” But I don’t love her after such a let- 
ter—it’s shameful, positively shameful. 
to sow discord between husband and wife. J 
forget my duty and my love? J—Oh Kitty, I 
couldn’t have believed it of you. 


tear it.] No! tearing’s not badenough. [ Walk- 


ing promptly to the fire-place.| It deserves burn- | 
[Pausing.] No! I won't: 
burn it yet—I’ll—I’ll—here comes Ferdinand ! | 


ing by the hangman. 


Perhaps ll show it him. [Puts letter in her pocket. 


Enter Mr. HONEYTON, L. D. He comes surlily to 
the front. 


Mrs. H. Well, dear. 
window.| Well, my love. [He looks up at the 
sky.| Breakfast’s quite ready, my darling. 
yawns tremendously.| What will you have? 
pokes the fire.| There are yourletters, Ferdy dear. 

Honey. [grunts.) Oh! [Tosses the roses into 
the slop-basin, and takes up the letters. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Ferdy, I gathered those roses for 
you myself, and got my feet so wet walking 
through the dewy grass. b 


so light it wouldn’t brush the dew off a daisy. 
Honey. [{coldly.| What a fool somebody must 
have been—once. 


Mrs. H. [playfully.| Why, my darling, you) 


used to say so before we were married, you know. 

Honey. Have I ever said so since we were 
married? 

Mrs. H. ¥ don’t think you have, indeed. 

Honey. Very well, then. It’s plain I’ve repent- 
ed of the falsehood, so you needn’t throw that in 
my face again. 

Mrs. H. Why, my own Nandy didn’t think I 
meant to reproach him. No, no. 
going towards him with the roses.| Let me put it 
in his button-hole (taking hold of his coat] and— 

Honey. Constance, for goodness’ sake don’t paw 
me about. 


a cup of tea, and not play the fool? I do very 


positively decline to be dressed out with flowers, 


like a maypole, or a ritualistic church at Christ- 
mas-time. 


Mrs. H. [aside.| Oh, he’s crosser than ever to-| 


day. [Pours out tea and gives it him.) Won't 
you eat anything, love? 

Honey. Oh, no, don’t bother me to eat. Mayn’t I 
even have my own appetite to myself? I abomi- 
nate having my meals forced down my throat as 
if I were a confounded cannon. 

Mrs. H. [sitting down and sipping tea.] I’ve 
had a letter from Florence Hayland, dearest. [A 
pause.| Such a delightful letter. 
you some of it? [He takes up another letter.] 
Shall I, Ferdy? You were so fond of Florence, 
you know. 
[He opens his letter—she reads.| ‘‘My own pre- 
cious darling of a Constance—” 

Honey. [to himself.] Oh, Gibson’s found me a 
pair of horses at last. 

Mrs. H. Did you speak, dear? [Continwing.] 
‘We have just returned from our tour in Spain. 
Spain is quite the most beautiful country you ever 
beheld. The landscapes are of the most gorgeous 
colors, being principally—” 

Honey. [to himself.| ‘Coal black,” eh? 

Mrs. H. [to him.] What, dear? [A pause— 
she continues.| ‘ The pastures, extending in rich 
luxuriance for miles, have all—” 


Trying | 


[Gomg as if to| 


[He walks across to the 


| He | 
[He 


Yes, I did, though | 
somebody used to tell me once that my foot was| 


[Rising and) 


Will you have the kindness to give me | 


Shall I read | 


[A pause.] Shall I read it, Nandy? 


Honey. [to himself.| ‘‘ Been fired.” Hum! 
Mrs. H. ‘‘And the mountains are none of 


them—” ‘ 
Ae (to himse?f.| ‘Less than sixteen hands 
igh. 


Mrs. H. [to him.| Eh, love? [Reads.] ‘The 
people are very curious. All the men have—” 

Honey. [to himself.) “Stringhalt slightly.” 
Don’t like that. 

Mrs. H. [to him.] No, dear, of course not. And 
just listen to this. [Reads.] ‘‘ All the women go 
about with—” 

Honey. [to himself.) “One white stocking on 
the near hind leg.” 

Mrs H. [to him.] What did you say, love? [A 
pause.| Isn’t it a strange country, Ferdy? And 
then she says—oh, here—‘‘I will come and stay 
with you as long as ever you like. Give my love 
to Ferdinand, and—” 

Honey. What’s that you're reading ? 

Mrs. H. Florence Hay!land’s letter, dear. 

Bey. And what does she say about coming to 
stay ? 

Mrs. H. That she will come as long as ever we 
like, so I’ll write at once and tell her— 

Honey. Not to come. 

Mrs. H. What, Ferdy? 

Honey. Tell her not to come. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Ferdy, and you used to like her so. 

Honey. Do you understand me ?—tell her not 
to come. 

Mrs. H. But, my dear, after inviting her so 
warmly ! 

Honey. You must put her off warmly, too, of 
course. Be as affectionate as you like by letter— 
goodness knows you've affectionate terms enough 
at your command. 

Mrs. H. But you promised at our marriage, you 
know, that she should come. 

Honey. Oh, marriage promises go for nothing. 

Mrs H. [reproachfully.| Do they? 

Honey. Why, don’t they? You promised to 
obey, you know, but it seems you never meant it. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Ferdinand, I did and I do. 

Honey. Then obey. 

Mrs. H. Whatever you direct, of course—Ill 
write at once. [Exit, sorrowfully, L. door. 

Honey. Scarcely fair, perhaps, that last insinu- 
ation of mine. She does the love and obey busi- 
ness to the letter—too much a great deal. Sim- 
ply sickens me with it. [Reaching across the table. | 
Ha, a fly got into the honey! What! you would 
go in for sweets, sir, would you? How do you 
like it now, eh? Something too much of this, I 
fancy. Look at the poor wretch, all glued up to- 
gether, leg tied to leg and wing to wing, as vainly 
trying to move easily and naturally in his sweet 
bondage as a married man, confound it! Ha, ha! 
I can sympathize with you, sir—I understand your 
feelings perfectly. What am I but a miserable fly 
in the matrimonial honey-pot? Upon my soul, 
this perpetual billing and cooing like a couple of 
confounded doves—this everlasting pigeon Eng- 
lish, as the Chinaman says, of dears and pets, and 
sweets and darlings, is worrying me steadily and 
surely to an early grave. It’s all very well when 


one’s courting, and, for, say a week, perhaps, after 


marriage—but to drag all this sweet stutt into 
your every-day life, to suppose that a man’s ordi- 


‘nary existence is to be forever garnished with 


‘loves and doves, and blisses and kisses ! gad, 
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you might as well provision a campaigning army 
with Everton toffee! Pah! I must have a cigar 
to take the sweet taste out of my mouth. My vital 
spark can’t stand this much longer. Where the 


| dickens are my weeds? Faith, if this sort of thing 
_ is to go on, the next question will be—where are 


hers? Oh for a little spirit, a little resistance 
even; a little less treacle and a little more— 
Enter Mrs. HONEYTON, L. door. 


Constance, where’s my cigar-case ? 
Mrs. H. Here, darling, on the mantelpiece. Shall 


| I pick one out for my own Nandy? 


Honey. [to audience.| Nandy! Myname’s Ferd- 
inand, you know! 

Mrs. H. And shall I light it for him, as 
to do? 

Honey. [to audience.| Confound it! [Furious- 
ly.| Will you give me those weeds ? 

Mrs. H. [in astonishment.|] Ferdy! 

Honey. Ferdynow. Plague take it, Constance, 
must my poor name always either drop its tail like 
a tadpole, or lose its head as if it had been guilty 
of high treason? Must it always come limping 


IT used 


it, like the statue in Leicester Square ? 

Mrs. H. A few months ago my Ferdinand would 
not have spoken to his Constance in this cruel, 
cruel way. 

Honey. My Ferdinand! I don’t know, Mrs. 
Honeyton, whether you are designedly insulting 
me by speaking of me as if I were some one else a 
great distance off, by utterly ignoring my presence 
in your immediate neighborhood ; but let me tell 
you that it is a figurative way of cutting me dead 
in my own house which annoys me excessively ; 
do you understand?—which annoys me exces- 
sively. 

Mrs. H. Very well, dear Ferdinand—Ill not do 
it again—I’ll try to recollect. 

Honey. [aside.] Still treacle! Linked sweetness 
long drawn out. [Seating himself, u.; she stands 
at table, C., behind him. 

Mrs. H. Ferdinand! [No answer.] Ferdinand! 
[No answer.] Ferdinand! 

Honey. [counting them on his Jingers.| Yes, 
now I’m curious to know how long you intend to 
go on repeating my name as if you were some ec- 
centric ghost in a haunted house. That’s three 
times. 

Mrs. H. I was trying to attract 
as I wished to ask you a question. 
Honey. Be quick, then, please ; my cigar’s wait- 
ing. 

Mrs. H. Why did you marry me, Ferdinand? 
Honey. Ha, ha! eh? 

Mrs. H. Why did you marry me? 

Honey. Why did I marry you? ha, ha! [Ris- 


your attention, 


it—[strolling towards the door] 
oblige you, merely to oblige you, by Jove ! [Hxit. 
him; when he went down on his knees 


darling, and vowed he couldn’t live without me ‘ 


when he talked about early graves and blighted | 
and then cold, raving 


hopes, and blew first hot 
now of fires and then of frosts, his poor heart al- 


into the world, with only half its members about. 


ing.| Oh, you showed so distinctly that you wished | 


Mrs. H. [starting up.) It’s not true—it’s—it’s— 
a dreadful story. To oblige me! when he begged 
and prayed with tears in-his eyes that ’d pity | speaking ? 
on the’ 
gravel walk, looking so ridiculous, but such a must forget you because you so constantly forget” 


“ways at one end of the thermometer or the other, 
till—til—and all to oblige me! It’s a dreadful 
story. I’ve spoiled him. I’ve killed his love for 
‘me, as an over-careful mother may kill her child- 
ren, by too much cherishing. I longed to make 
my love the sunshine of his life, and now I find 
the weeds have grown, and not the flowers. Oh, 
dear Kitty, thanks, thanks for your timely letter. 
As my affection only repols hir, Vll try what cold- 
ness and disdain will do. TV take a leaf out of 
his book that shall make him detest his whole 
jlibrary; Tl pay him back in his own coin till he 
cries out for a reform in the currency. Il be 
trodden on no longer without a struggle. The 
-worm has turned at last, the worm has turned. 
[Reading the letter passionately.] “1 have felt 
certain from the first that your Ferdinand would 
|turn out a tyrant—I entreat you to crush anything 
of that kind at once. Directly he shows the cloven 
foot, stamp upon it. By our long friendship, by 
our sisterly affection, by all your hepes of happi- 
hess, don’t be bullied.” Tl try it, I will try it, 
but only for a short time. If it should fail, I will 
‘return submissively to my duty; but if Kitty’s 
plan should succeed, PI—Ill give her—oh, I'll 
give her such a bracelet. It is a delicate game I 
am going to play, but surely I cannot lose, as I 
am playing for love—only for love. [HonEy out- 
side, L. U. B. “ Whiffins !”] There, he’s coming. 
(Can I doit? Yes, I will. Farewell my affection 
for a short time [with a loving look towards the 
door]; my love puts on its mask and— [changing 
her expression suddenly|—now Vm ready. [ Seats 
R. 


herself at writing-table, 


Enter Mr. HONEYTON, door t., wearing a wide- 
awake hat. 


| 
i 


Honey. Whiffins! Confound it! where’s Whif- 
fins? The gray mare has got loose, and there’s 
“hot a groom to be seen about the place. Provok- 
ing, being interrupted in one’s weed in this way— 
where’s Whiffins, d’ye hear ? 


| Mrs. H. It’s not my place to know where Rx 


| Whitfins is. 
_ Honey. (with a look of some surprise.| Tt’s your 
| place to know where everything is that your hus- 
/ band wants. 
| Mrs. H. Then I ought to know where his man- 
hers are, for he wants them woefully. 
| Honey. What do you mean, Mrs. Honeyton ? 
_ Mrs. H. Take off your hat, sir, when you enter 
a room where your wife is sitting. 
__ Honey. [aghast.] Upon my life the gray mare 
has got loose indeed. [A side—after a moment re- 
| moves his hat. 
Mrs. H. [aside.| Oh, how astonished he looks, 
poor darling. There, he has—bless you, Kitty. 
Honey. [severely.] Constance, I find some diffi- 


| 
| 


[st —that I did it— culty in understanding— 
[striking a match]|—pon my word, merely to! 


Mrs. H. The candor of that confession is the 
only part of it likely to surprise any one who 
knows you. 

_ Honey. Do you remember to whom yowre 
Mrs. H. Distinctly. It doesn’t follow that I 


yourself. 
Honey. Don’t reply to me in that way. 
Mrs. H. Don’t speak to me in that way, then. 


| Honey. Speak to you! must I remind you onee | 
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worst of it. bles!” Ha! ha! 


_ esying.| 'That’s Nor in the marriage service. jargue with her absurd. Wit and argument, in 


| sharply.| Well, sir. 


_ playing a dangerous game and may makeamistake. | has, I fear, long since forgotten its duty. 


was nothing to laugh at in that. 


¢/ tend a joke because there was nothing in it to) of my talent that way. 


$4ooe +t + 


more that it is for you to obe y, that that’s in the the notes of your love-language are drawn on the | 
marriage service ? bank of inelegance. 
Mrs. H. And must I— | Honey. Mrs. Honeyton, it is useless prolonging | 
Honey. Hold your tongue, madame. this unseemly bandying of words. For me to set _ 
Mrs. H. Pardonme! [Rising quickly and court- my wit against a woman’s would be cowardly, to 


Honey. [aside.] Confound it! How—how abom- my case, are quite out of place. 
inably—pretty she looks. But of course this must Mrs. H. And so they ought to be, considering 
not be submitted to. [Aloud.] Constance! | what shockingly bad servants they’ve been to you 

Mrs. H. [ forgetting.) Yes, dear. [.As he turns Jin the present instance. However, I’ll relieve you, 

for a time, of my detested presence. 
Honey. Mrs. Honeyton, I am unable to account. Honey. Detested! Constance, when you know 
for your most extraordinary behavior. Let me that I worship—[aside.] What the dickens am I 
tell you, Constance, that the duty of a wife— saying ? 

Mrs. H. Now, look here, sir! I won’t be lec-| Mrs. H. [aside.| There shall be diamonds in 
tured—lI simply won’t be lectured, so yow’re only that bracelet, Kitty. [Aloud.] Well, sir, I didn’t 
wasting your breath. I’m sick of your sermons ; | quite catch the end of that remark. 
your eternal preachee—preachee. Why, I might Honey. Perhaps it had no end, ma’am. 
aswell have been married toa Low Church curate.| Mrs. H. Nothing more likely, sir; few of your 

Honey. I wish to goodness you had been, then, | remarks have. 
to anybody but me. Honey. [aside.| Confound her ! 

Mrs. H. Wonderful! we think alike for once. Mrs. H. Well, good morning, I’m going to drive. 

Honey. What! Do you mean to say that you Honey. No, yowre not; at least not in my car- 
regret your marriage with me? | riage. : 

Mrs. H. And if I did say so, have I done any-| Mrs. H. Oh, yowre going to make the carriage 
thing but imitate you? And if I imitate you, of a vehicle for tyranny, now, are you? 


course I must be right. | Honey. Tyranny is not a word for a wife to use | 
Honey. Oh, you flatter me, ma’am. to her husband, let me remind you. 
Mrs. H. Just 80; imitation, they say, is the| Mrs. H. Not to a good husband, I know. 
sincerest flattery. Honey. Then you imply that I am a bad one? 
Honey. Well, Constance, I never expected to| Mrs. H. Ask your conscience, sir. _ 
hear this from your lips. Honey. I shall not trouble my conscience about 
Mrs. H. No? Why, it must have been quite a) the matter, ma’am. . | 
pleasant surprise. Mrs. H. 1 wish, then, your conscience would 


Honey. 'Take care, ma’am, take care; you are|trouble you about it. But that inward monitor 


Mrs. H. Pve not in this case, at any rate, for; Honey. Ha, ha! In imitation of my wife, no 


didn’t I follow my partner’s lead ? doubt. 
Honey. But suppose it was all a joke, Mrs.| Mrs. H. And for the same reason, perhaps, | 

Honeyton ? | long-continued neglect. ; 
Mrs. H. What, sir, your marriage ? Honey. Why, what the plague—confound it! 


Honey. No, by gad! that was no joke; there you’d provoke a saint. 
noth Hat ; : i Mrs. H. Possibly; but the present company, 
Mrs. H. But it doesn’t follow that you didn’t in- | you know, affords no opportunity for the exercise 


laugh at, you know, Mr. Honeyton. [Bowing slightly and moving towards door, L. 
Honey ositle.| How tontounded sharp she is,| Honey. [aside.] Hang it! this is getting rather 
bless her—I mean, hang her; I mean— [Alowd.] ‘unpleasant. 'To be on these terms with the wife 
Why will you pervert every syllable that comes one adores is—is— I'll speak calmly to her, quite 
out of my mouth? You change the meaning of my calmly. [Turning towards her just as she calls off. 
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words— Mrs. H. Oh,Whiffins, order me the carriage. 7 
Mrs. H. Well, any change in them must be for, Honey. How dare you, you insolent woman! 
the better, that’s one comfort. How dare you defy me to my face, you—you— 


Honey. Change! I can tell you there’s such a) [Rushes towards her—she bangs the door and | 
thing as giving bad change for a good sovereign. | leans her back against tt. i i woe 

Mrs. H. And what represents the good sove-| Mrs. H. Don’t make an exhibition of yourse | 
reign, sir, if you please ? before the servants at any rate, Mr. Honeyton. 

Honey. The afiection that pours from my lips, Don’t let them overhear their master, whom it is 
ma’am—the undebased currency of sincere love | their place at least to try to respect, giving way 
—the unclipp’d money of devoted attachment. All to unseemly fits of rage, and using language only 
this is— wie fit for Billingsgate or St. Giles’. 

Mrs. H. The mere worthless coinage of your; Honey. Upon my honor, now, I—I—but [snatch- 
brain. Attempt to recall one affectionate word of ing up a newspaper and throwing himself into a 
your uttering this morning—one—one threepenny | chair] it’s ridiculous my attempting to an Sere 
piece, even, of sincere love—one single coin which) Mrs. H. [taking up saa l paper and sitting 
will not ring false, and deserve to be nailed to the down.] So it seems, indeed ! : ae 
counter as a warning to bad husbands. Honey. {aside.] Hang her! Eee fe 
Honey. (aside.] It strikes me I’m getting the | have we got here—[reads]|—‘‘ Matrimonial squab- 


Mrs. H. No, sir; the circulating medium of Mrs. H. [reads.] “ Barbarous conduct to a 
r affection is anything but a golden mean, and | wife! Outrageous cruelty ! 
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Mrs. H. [reads.] “Prisoner a brutal looking 
fellow!” Ah! just like them all! 

Honey. [reads.| ‘‘ Witnesses called to prove the 
infernal cruelty practiced by this woman towards 
her unfortunate husband !” Just so! the old story. 

Mrs. H. [reads.] ‘Poor victim deposed that 
her husband struck her on the head with a poker, 
exclaiming—” 

Honey. [reads.] ‘Forty shillings or one month!” 
Hope they gave her the month. They did! 
Happy, happy man !—for a month. 

Mrs. H. {reads.] “Penal servitude for seven 
years!” Served him right, the ruftian. 

Honey. [reflectively.] Were it not for the pro- 
tecting arm of the law, some husbands would 
surely long to change condition with the brutes. 

Mrs. H. [in the same tone.] Which, in the case 
of some husbands, would be no change at all. 

Honey. So you call me a brute now, ma’am. 
[Starting wp.| Well, if any one had told me yes- 
terday that my wife would ever behave to me like 
this, ’d have crammed the lie down his audacious 
throat. 

Mrs. H. [aside.] So would I. Oh, Kitty, Kitty, | 
it’s all your doing! 

Honey. If any one had said to me that my—my 
Constance was merely acting the affectionate wife; 
that her love was all a sham— 

Mrs. H. [aside.| If he goes on like this, I can’t | 
keep it up—I must give way. 

Honey. That she would forget her vows of af- 
fection and obedience, and casting her duty from 
her, throw all her sweet womanly nature to the 
four winds— 

Mrs. H. I deny it; it’s a vile slander—I deny 
it, utterly. | 

Honey. What’s the good of your denying it! 
when the facts speak for themselves? Where is 
the duty which, as a wife, you owe to your husband ? 

Mrs. H. Paid, sir—paid, long ago—ten times 
over—and no receipt given for it. 

Honey. Pooh! Love and duty are not to be 
looked upon as mere marketable articles; you’d 
make a regular debtor and creditor transaction of 
it, I suppose; so much payment for so much love, 
as if you bought it at a grocer’s; or worse still, 
perhaps, money down and pay your own carriage, 
as if you dealt at a co-operative store. 

Mrs. H. In your present insolent mood, let me 
advise you to draw your illustrations from some 
source more congenial than the civil service. 

Honey. All very fine, Mrs. Honeyton, no doubt, 
but if an appeal to love and duty falls unregarded 
upon your ear, I have no resource but to take my 
stand upon my authority. 

Mrs. H. Your authority? [Snapping her fin- 
gers.| ‘That for your authority! Thus I trample 


to come down on his toes. 

Honey. Confound it, Constance! [Hopping 
about.| Do you imagine that I carry my authority 
in my feet? 

Mrs. H. [aside.| Oh, his poor toes! 
Somewhere in that quarter I suppose, as you are 
taking your stand upon it. 

Honey. Mrs. Honeyton, do you know where 
such conduct as this of yours is likely to drive me? 

Mrs. H. [aside.| Oh, whatever’s he going to 
say now? {Aloud.] To the chiropodist’s, sir? 


upon your authority. [Stamping, and happening 


[Aloud.] | 


you! 

Honey. Ha! ha! if you think that the mention 
of that oriental hero is calculated to annoy me, 
youre mistaken. ’Gad, no! it’s a compliment 
rather. Ah! what aman he was—he knew how 
to stop a woman’s tongue. 

Mrs. H. Yes, by cutting off her head—a nice 
way, truly. 

Honey. Mrs. Honeyton, upon my honor I be- 
lieve it is the only way. 


Mrs. H. Well, in case you should feel inclined |- 


to adopt it, yowll pardon me if I retire. 

Honey. One word, Constance. How long is 
this sort of thing to go on, please? Forif this is 
your way of treating me, why the plague did you 
marry me? . 

Mrs. H. Why did I marry you? Why, you 
showed so distinctly that you wished it, [mimicking 
him] that I did it merely to oblige you—merely to 


‘oblige you, by Jove! [Laughing, goes off L. door, 


imitating HONEYTON’S manner—dropping the 
letter. 

Honey. She had me there, I confess; she cer- 
tainly had me there. But what an atrocious— 
what a direct falsehood. If ever there was a case 
of mutual affection in this world, it was ours. 
Why, she was over head and ears, over bonnet 
and chignon, in love with me; and, for my part, 
I—I— It occurs to me, do you know, that I’ve 
been a fool rather. While she was good and loy- 
ing I did not appreciate it—I rather rejected it. 
If I recollect rightly I compared myself to that 
fly in the honey. What a confounded ass I must 
have been! A flyin the honey, indeed! [Look- 
ing for the insect.| By Jove! the poor wretch has 
tumbled into the hot water now. [Picking it out.] 
Faith, my friend, there are worse things than 
honey, ain’t there? And haven’t I done just the 
same: quarreled with my honey and got 
water as well? [Picking up the rose and kissing 
it.] VY go back to the honey again. [Sticking it 
in his coat.| Vm just as much in love as ever I 
was, and I’ll—what’s this? [Taking up Kirry’s 
letter.| Eh! Oh, a letter from Kitty Hayland! 
She never told me she’d heard from Kitty. I al- 
ways liked Kitty; she’s a sweet girl. [Reads.] 
“Dearest Con.” Eh! hang it! what the dickens! 


[Reads to end, then reads it again.| Oh, very well, | 


Miss Kitty. Pernicious little mischief-maker! I 
always detested that girl; hated her like poison 
from the first. Ah! by Jove! I see it all. So 
Constance’s behavior was—I understand—all a 
piece of acting, eh! That makes it quite another 
matter—never do to allow such a piece of trickery 
as that to be successful. By Jove, Pll fight her 
at her own weapons. You shall see the engineer 
hoist with his own petard. Il act the loving 
husband till she throws off her mask, and then— 
here she comes. [Pockets the letter—she enters L. 
door. 

Mrs. H. [aside.| Yve dropped Kitty’s letter 
somewhere, and oh, if he should have found it. 

Honey. {aside.| I mustn’t be too gushing all of 


a sudden. | Aloud, pensively.| You appear to be 


looking for something, Constance. ‘ 
Mrs. H. Yes—I—Kitty Hayland’s letter! [Cau-_ 
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tiously, with a side look at him.) Vve—l’ve 
dropped it somewhere. 

Honey. Oh! you didn’t tell me you had a letter 
from her—I hope she’s well, the dear girl. 

Mrs. H. {aside.] It’s all right; and he looks 
less cold than I have seen him for a long time— 
and he’s put my roses in his button-hole, too. 
Victory ! 

Honey. Let me help you to look for it. 

Mrs. H. Ohno, I couldn’t think of troubling you. 

Honey. Time was, Constance, when you wouldn’t 
have called my help trouble. 

Mrs. H. Time was when you wouldn’t have} 
thought it so. | 

Honey. I don’t think it so now, dear. 

Mrs. H. [aside.] Dear! That is an advance. 
Oh, if he should see this letter it would ruin all. 

Honey. [Gazing at her fondly.| Constance ! 

Mrs. H. [aside.| I wonder whether I dropped 
it out of my pocket, or what. [Searching in vari- 
ous parts of the room. 

Honey. Constance. [Aside.| Hang it! 
doesn’t she attend ? 

Mrs. H. [aside.] Perhaps I left it up-stairs, 
after all. 

Honey. Constance! [Aside.] Confound her. 

Mrs. H. Yes, you know it’s quite a matter for 
speculation how often you are going to say that; 
that’s three times. Are we to have any more of it? 

Honey. This treatment at your hands—hands 
that ought— 

Mrs. H. There, sir, you need not abuse my 
hands. There’s nothing to find fault with in) 
them, I’m sure. You can’t complain of your luck 
in that respect, at any rate. You’ve thrown 
sixes and ought to be contented. 

Honey. Constance, I may have been to blame 
in the way in which l’ve treated you; I may have} 
seemed cold and neglectful— 

Mrs. H. You douv’t say so, sir. 

Honey. Don’t speak to me in those icy tones, 
Constance; I may have been wrong, but don’t 
-}| trample upon me when I own it. Remember, as 
+} Shakespeare says, that the poor beetle that you 
tread upon— 

Mrs. H. Well I never! calling my feet beetle- 
crushers now. [Seating herself on sofa, R., and 
spreading her dress over it.| Go on, sir, pray go 
on. [Aside.] One or two other such speeches and 
I shall drop into his arms. 

Honey. |aside.| Two minutes more of this and 
T shall smash the furniture. ee Still de- 
termined to misunderstandme? [Placing a foot- 
stool near her, after vainly trying to find room| 
on sofa by her.| May I sit here at your feet? | 

Mrs. H. You can sit wherever you like, of 
course. [Aside.] It’s his proper place, as ’'m) 
giving him such a lesson. 

Honey. {looking up at her and sighing.) Ab! 
[Aside.] Nothing like a sigh to start with. 
[Sighs.] Ah! 

Mrs. H. [aside.] How he’s sighing, poor darling! 

Honey. [sighs.] Oh! 

Mrs. H. [aside] Oh, dear! But Imust hold out 
a little longer. [Alowd.] May I ask what those 
sighs are the prelude to? 

Honey. Constance, I want to say three words 
to you 

irs. H. Gracious! is everything to go in threes 
this morning? Three repetitions of my name, | 


| 


why 


| 
| 


'\Oh, my widowed heart! 


Honey. And it is so then, and I have indeed 
lost the affection that was my chief earthly trea- 
sure ? The glory is departed from my life, and the 
love that I had regarded as pure metal is but 
electro-plated after all—the jewels but worthless 
stones—the diamonds those peculiar to Bristol. 

Mrs. H. [aside.| ’m going, Kitty; I’m going. 

Honey. [aside.| Still unsoftened! Hang it! 
TPu—Tll shed a few tears. [Aloud.] Emotion 
such as mine may, perhaps, only excite your scorn ; 
you may sneer at these drops as unmanly, but the 
anguish of the heart is insensible to scorn and 
derision. [Rising and walking to the fireplace. | 
Oh, my Constance! 
Mine no more! 

Mrs. H. No, Ferdy, oh no, no. Yours still— 
yours always. Oh, forgive me! It has been all 
pretense, all sham, all— [Rushing towards him. 

Honey. [holding out the letter.| Permit me ! 

Mrs. H. [with a scream.| An! 

Honey. Just so! Miss Kitty Hayland’s very 
facetious letter. If you will glance over it again 
you will find one admonition which you have 
scarcely attended to as in prudence you ought. 
‘Don’t let him suspect that you have been incited 
to this by any one else, and don’t relax until he’s 
quite subdued.” Ithink ’llhaveaweed. [Strolls 
to the door, whistling softly, ‘ See, the conquering 
hero comes.” 

Mrs. H. [just as he gains the door.} Stop, sir! 

Honey. [stopping.| Eh! 

Mrs. H. I confess that this letter was what 
induced me to treat you as I have done. 

Honey. Yes, thanks! Happened to have dis- 
covered that for myself. A confession when all’s 
known deserves an absolution when all’s forgotten. 

[She tears up the letter and throws it into the fire.) 
Oh, that’s ungrateful! that’s imprudent! Why 
tear up your table of rules ? 

Mrs. H. Because I need them no longer; be- 
cause I have that to guide me which is above 
rules; because my resistance will need for the 
future no supporting hand, no directing voice— 
henceforth it can walk without aid from any one. 
You have destroyed the poor phantom of opposi- 
tion by raising the very principle itself. This 
morning I was a mere puppet, an actress speaking 
another’s words, moving by another’s direction, 
but now I speak my own words, I stand on my 
own ground, and so standing, I defy you. 

Honey. By gad! this is a different sort of thing, 
‘indeed. 

Mrs. H. When I said I married you for anything 
but love, that I took you out of compassion only, 
I said what was false, what was utterly false. 
I married you for love—real, sincere, ardent love. 
When I said that I regretted my marriage with 
you, that I wished my hand had been given to 
another, I said what was false again. Ihave never 
regretted it, never for a single instant. When I 
spoke of neglecting my duty, of disobeying your 
wishes, I was acting, trying to cheat you into 
believing me undutiful and disobedient. y 

Honey. [soothingly.] Yes, never mind; you did 
it so well, you— 

Mrs. H. It was all a sham, all put on. I would 
not have disobeyed you really, for a kingdom; 
but now V’ve done with duty; I cast obedience to 
the winds—and the love of the girl and the love 
of the wife—[ falling upon the sofa and covering 


three sighs, and now a speech of three words. 


her face|—oh, where are they—where are they ? 
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A ELAS PAP Ya PAG TERS 


{Scene 1. 


Honey. This is the real thing, past all denying. 
My confounded coldness and ill-temper have borne 
their fruit at last. [Zo awdience.] You know 
T’ve been a fool and a brute; I have—I—I—Con- 
stance, Constance! Ive been mad, cruel, wicked, 
anything you like; nothing’s too bad for me. 
Pitch into me, do—get up and abuse my head off 
—do anything—I own all my faults. Ive 
neglected you, treated you coldly, used you 
abominably—I see it allnow; but, upon my honor, 
Vll be different for the future. 
lieve me? , 

Mrs. H. How can I believe you, when— 

Honey. Of course, how can you, when I’ve been 
such a villain? How can I make you believe me 
—how can I prove to you—will you believe me if 
I get some one to answer for me? Come, now— 
will you?’ Now, then [to audience], who'll go 
bail for me—who’ll promise and vow no end of 
things inmy name? Will you? I give you my 
sacred word of honor [’ll be a model of a husband 
for the future. 


Won’t you be- 


Come, say you will, say you'll assist me, do— 
The welfare of this house depends on you. 


If yowll but back me up, I must succeed— 
If you condemn me, we’re condemned indeed. 


But if my faults you'll throw your mantle o’er, 
I win back all I’ve lost, and something more. 
Mrs. H. [coming down to him.] I take your bail; 
to audience] ’ve—many thanks to you— 

Played for a husband’s love, and won it, too; 

But I’d another purpose, truth to tell, 

To win your favor. Have I that as well? 

How shall I learn it, Ferdy ? 

Honey. Well, suppose 

You put it to the verdict of the rose. 

[Handing her a rose. 
Mrs. H. Oh, yes; what fun—now then, ‘“‘amused 
or teased” ? 

[Pulling the leaves off one by one] 'They’re pleased, 
they’re not, they’re pleased, they’re not, 
they’re pleased— 

They’re not, they’re— Pausing. 

Honey. Well, proceed; you can’t retract ; 

Why don’t you finish? - 

Mrs. H. Daren’t, and that’s the fact. 

I simply daren’t—I can’t then, I declare, 

Turn the last leaf and read the verdict there. 

Tl to the fountain-head, come weal, come woe— 

[Zo audience.| Have we your favor ? 
or no? 


Answer, yes 


THE END. 


COSTUMES._MODERN. 
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AsO ol als 


ScenE [.—A Street in Rome. 


Enter VALERIUS and LUCRETIUS, R. 


Val. Words are too feeble to express the horror | 
With which my soul revolts against this Tarquin. | 
By poison he obtained his brother’s wife, 

Then, by a baser murder, grasped the crown! 
These eyes beheld that aged monarch, thrown 
Down from the senate-house—his feeble limbs 
Bruised by the pavement—his time-honored locks— 
Which from the very robber would have gained 
Respect and veneration—bathed in blood! 

With difficulty raised, and tottering homeward, 
The murderers followed—struck him—and he died! | 

Luc. Tnexpiable crime! 

Val. High in her regal chariot, Tullia came— 
The corpse lay in the street. The charioteer 


Turned back the reinsin horror. ‘‘On, slave, on! 


Shall dead men stop my passage to a throne ?” 
Exclaimed the parricide. The gore was dashed 
From the hot wheels up to her diadem ! 

Luc. And Heaven’s avenging lightnings were 

withheld. 
Here rules this Tullia, while the king, her husband, 
Wastes our best blood in giddy, guilty war! 
Spirit of Marcus Junius !—Would the gods 
Deign to diffusé thy daring through the land, 
Rome from her trance with giant spirit would start, 
Dash off her fetters, and amaze the world! 

Val. Junius, didstsay? Oh! tyranny long since 
Had sunk—chained—buried in its native hell, 
But Tarquin, trembling at his virtues, murdered 
Him and his elder son. The younger, Lucius, 
Then on his travels, ’scaped the tyrant’s sword, 
But lost his reason at their fearful fall. 

Luc. Ay, the same Lucius who now dwells with 

Tarquin, 
The jest, the fool, the laughing-stock o’ th’ court, 
Whom the young princes always carry with ’em 
To be the butt of their unfeeling mirth. 
Val. Hold! I hearsteps. Great things may yet 
be done, 
If we are men, and faithful to our country. 
[Hxeunt L. 


SCENE II.—The Camp before Ardea. 


Enter CLAUDIUS and ARUNS, laughing, L. S. E. 


Aruns. There is no doctor for the spleen like 
Lucius. 
What precious scenes of folly did he act, 
When, lately, through the glorious scenes of 
Greece, 
He went with us to Delphi! But behold 
Where, full of business, his wise worship comes. 


Enter Lucius JUNIUS, L. 


Claud. Whither so fast, good Junius, tell us 
whither? 


Luc. To Rom’, to Rome—the queen demands — 


my presence. 
The State needs aid, and I am called to court. 
[ They laugh. 
AmtTa fool? If so, you cannot say 
I’m the first fool graced by a monarch’s favor. 
Aruns. Why, Junius, travel has improved thy 
wit 


Thou speakest shrewdly. 


Luc. Do I so, my lord? 
I’m always glad when you and I agree; 
You have just such a wit as I should choose. 
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[Act I, Scene 3. 


Would I could purchase such! though it might split: 
My head, as confined air does—water-bubbles! | 
Claud. How say you? Purchase?  Prithee, 
what wouldst give ? 
Luc. What would I give ?—ten acres of my land. 
Aruns. Thy land! Where lies it? 
Tuc. Ask the king, my cousin ; 
He knows full well. I thank him, he’s my steward, 
And takes the trouble off my hands. 
Claud. Who told thee so? 
Luc. The king himself. Now twenty years are 
past 
Or more, since he sent for me from my farm. 
“‘ Kinsman,” said he, witha kind, gracious smile, 
‘ For the black crime of treason which was charged 
Against thy father and thy elder brother, 
Their lives have paid; for thee, as I love mercy, 
Live and be happy! simple is thy mind ”— 
Aruns. True, kinsman, true—/’ faith, ’tis won- 
drous simple. 
Tuc. ‘And that simplicity will be a pledge 
That thou wilt never plot against thy sovereign.” 
Claud. Indeed, for that PU be your bondsman, 
Junius. 
Luc. ‘‘ Live in my house, companion of my chil- 
dren. 
As for thy land, to ease thee of all care, 
Vl take it for thy use; all that I ask 
Of thee is gratitude.” 
Aruns. And art thou not 
Grateful for goodness so unmerited? 
Luc. Am I not? Never, by the holy gods, 
Will I forget it! ’Tis my constant pray’r 
To Heaven, that I may one day have the pow’r 
To pay the debt Lowe him. But stay—stay— 
| I brought a message to you from the king. 
Aruns. Thank the gods, then, for thy good 
memory, fool! 
Luc. The king, your father, sends for you to 
council, 
Where he debates how best to conquer Ardea. 
Shall I before, and tell him ye are coming ? 
Claud. Ay, or behind, or with us, or stay here, 
As thy wits prompt, as suits thy lofty pleasure. 
[Hxeunt ARUNS and CLAUDIUS, laughing, R. 
Luc. [alone.| Yet’tis not that which ruffles me; 
the gibes ’ 
And scornful mockeries of ill-governed youth, 
Or flouts of dastard sycophants and jesters, 
Reptiles, who lay their bellies on the dust 
Before the frown of majesty! All this 
I but expect, nor grudge to bear; the face 
I carry courts it! Son of Marcus Junius! 
When will the tedious gods permit thy soul 
To walk abroad in her own majesty, 
And throw this vizor of thy madness from thee, 
To avenge my father’s and my brother’s murder ? 
(And sweet, I must confess, would be the draught!) | 
Had this been all, a thousand opportunities 


I’ve had to strike the blow—and*my own life 

I had not valued as arush. But still— | 
There’s something nobler to be done! My soul, | 

| Enjoy the strong conception! Oh! ’tis glorious | 

To free a groaning country— 

To see Revenge 

Spring like a lion from the den, and tear 

These hunters of mankind! Grant but the time, | 

_ Grant but the moment, gods! If I am wanting, 

May I drag out this idiot feigned life 

To late old age, and may posterity 


ScENE III.—Rome. A State Apartment in the 
Palace of TULLIA. 


Enter Tuts, preceded by GUARDS, BANNER 
BEARERS, LADIES, and followed by VALERTIUS. 
She appears perturbed, and speaks apart. 


Tul. [apart.] Why should the steady mind to 
shadows yield ? 
And yet this vision shakes my frame with horror! 
I thought his spirit thundered in my ear, 
‘“Remember when, with wild ambition’s frenzy, 
And all Rome’s empire in your view, you drove 
Your chariot-wheels o’er your dead father’s body, 
Up to the shouting Forum!” Why, my soul, 
Dost thou not shun the remembrance of that hour? 
’T was but the cause—the cause; for this base clay, 
How differs it from the dull earth we tread on, 
When the life’s gone? But, next, the Sibyl came, 
Whose mystic book at such a price we bought, 
And cried, ‘ The race of Tarquin shall be kings 
’Till a fool drive them hence, and set Rome free !” 
Strange prophecy !—What fool ?—It cannot be 
That poor dolt, the companion of my sons! 
Hark thee, Valerius. Knowst thou that same fool 
Now in the camp? 
Val. I know him well. A man 
Who, when he had a name, was Lucius Junius: 
A braver citizen Rome never boasted, 
And wise and learned withal ; now changed, alas! 
A spectacle which humbles me to look on! 
Tul. But is he harmless in his moody humors? 
Val. Tame as my horse, which, though devoid 
of reason, 
Shall turn, shall stop, and at my angry bidding, 
Shall kneel till I am throned on his back ! 
And this shall Junius: the like instinct stirs 
Junius and him—no more. 
Tul. [apart.| Hence, idle fears! 
Yet, when he went to Delphi, ’tis given out 
The oracle addressed him with strange portents, 
And each night since my dreams have been dis- 
turbed 
By a wild form, too much resembling his, 
Leading our soldiers forth with sword and flame, 
Revolters from the camp, to storm the palace. 
But he is sent from thence, and shall be watched. 


Enter HORATIUS, L. 


Hor. Your orders are obeyed: Lucius awaits. 
Tul. Set him before us. [Hxit HORATIUS. 
[To VALERIUS.] Tell me, will he answer 
If we do question him ? 
Val. I think he will: 
Yet sometimes, when the moody fit doth take him, 
He will not speak for days; yea, rather starve 
Than utter nature’s cravings; then, anon 
He'll prattle shrewdly, with such witty folly 
As almost betters reason. 


HORATIUS returns with LUCIUS JUNIUS. 


Tul. Hark thee, fellow, 
How art thou called ? 
Luc. A fool. 
Tul. Fool, for thy nature: 
Thou answerest well,—but I demand thy name. 
Luc. Nothing but fool. 
Tul. His faculties are brutish :— 
Brutus shall be thy name. 
Bru. Thanks to your grace ! 
Hor. Dost like thy new name, gentle brute ? 


Ne’er hear of Junius but as Tarquin’s fool! [Hwit. | Bru. So well, - 
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Act I, Scene 3.) BRUTUS. 3 
| Who will may take the fool. I care not who— | Tit. Looknotuponmewith thoseeyes, butspea | 
Your highness, av’ it like you. | Whatiliuithatennoys thee! toll ‘iy leaded ” 
___ Hor. I the fool! How can I serve thee? What dost lack ? 
_ Sirrah, good words, or I will have thee beaten. | Bru. Preferment. 
‘ Bru. A fool thou wilt not beat—a brute thou Thou canst do much at court. 
/ dar’st not, _ Tit. Ah! this is nothing! 
_ For the dull ass will kick against his striker, Bru. So much the fitter for a fool’s petition 
If struck too harshly. And a court promise. 
Tul. Let me hear no more ; Tit. Oh! This trifling racks me. 
There’s mischief in his folly. Send him hence. Bru. Lend me thine ear: V’ll tell a secret to thee 
[Brutus going. | Worth a whole city’s ransom. This it is: 
But stay—Ill search him farther. Hark thee, Nay, ponder it, and lock it in thy heart. 
Brutus : There are more fools, my son, in this wise world, | 
Thou wast at Delphi, with our sons the princes— Than the gods ever made. 
Tell me—what questions put they to Apollo? Tit. Say’st thou, my father ? 
Bru. Your sons did ask who should be chief in| Expound this riddle. If thy mind doth harbor 
Rome. /Aught that imports a son like me to know, 
Tul. Ha! What replied the oracle to that? Or, knowing, to achieve, declare it. 
Bru. With pains and strugglings, the prophetic) Bru. Now, my son, 
_ _dame Should the great gods, who made me what thou 
_ This destiny reported from her god— see’st, 
“Great and most glorious shall that Roman be, | Repent, and in their vengeance cast upon me 
| Who first shall greet his mother with a kiss.” The burden of my senses back again— 
Tul. That is fulfilled by Sextus. What would’st thou say ? 
2 Hor. Aye, be straight Tit. Oh, my lamented father, 
| Hastened from thence, and kissed the queen, his} Would the kind gods restore thee to thy reason— 
| mother. Bru. Then, Titus, then I should be mad with | 
Bru. Woe for me, I have no mother ! reason. | 
And yet I kissed her first. Had I the sense to know myself a Roman, | 
Tul. Thou kissed her? Thou? This hand should tear this heart from out my ribs, 
._ Bru. Yea,madame; for just then my foot did slip | Ere it should own allegiance to a tyrant. 
In the fresh blood of a new-slaughtered victim, | If, therefore, thou dost love me, pray the gods 
And, falling, I did kiss my mother—earth. To keep me what Iam. Where all are slaves, 
Tul. Ob that the earth had swallowed thee out- | None but the fool is happy. 
right, Tit. We are Romans— 
Till thou hadst kissed the centre! I perceive Not slaves. 
_ The gods are leagued with folly to destroy us. Bru. Not slaves? Why, what art thou? 


My very blood chills at myheart. Away! [Hwit| Tit. Thy son. 
~ TULLIA, GuARDS and Lavizs, rapidly, R. and L. | Dost thou not know me? 
Hor. Hark thee, thou Brutus: Tin part suspect) Bru. You abuse my folly. 


' Thou ap’st this folly ; if I find thee trifling I know thee not. Wert thou my son, ye gods, 
_ Or juggling with the Pythia for predictions, Thou would’st tear off this sycophantic robe, 

_ By all the gods, I'll have thee flayed, thy skin | Tuck up thy tunic, trim these curled locks 

_ Striped into thongs, to strangle thee, withal. | To the short warrior-cut, vault on thy steed, 

| Dissembling varlet!— [Crosses L., and strikes |'Then scouring through the city, call to arms, 

| BRuUTUS, who seizes him. And shout for liberty! 

Val. Shame, my lord! forbear! Tit. [starts.] Defend me, gods! 

| Threat’ning a fool, you do but wrong yourself. Bru. Ha! does it stagger thee ? 

| Hor. But that the princes love his son, brave) it. For liberty? 

Titus, Saidst thou for liberty? It cannot be. 

My dagger should have pierced his throat ere now,, Bru. Indeed !—’tis well—no more. 
| And sent him to his mother earth forever ! Tit. What would my father ? 

_ He shall be watched. Come, come with me, Vale-| Bru. Begone! you trouble me. [ Crosses R. 
| rius. [Haxit L. 0. E. Tit. Nay, do not scorn me. 
Val. The gods restore thee to thyself, Bru. Said I for liberty? Isaid it not: 

And us to thee! [Exit L.u.. |The awful word, breathed in a coward’s ear, 
Bru. [alone.] A little longer, ‘Were sacrilege to utter. Hence, begone! | 
_ A little longer yet support me, patience ! Said I you were my son ?—’Tis false: I’m foolish; | 

The day draws on: it presses to the birth— My brain is weak, and wanders ; you abuse it. 

I see it in the forming womb of time— Tit. Ah, do not leave me; notin anger leave me. 

_ The embryo liberty. Ha!—’tis my son! Bru. Anger? What’s that? Iam content with | 
| Down, rebel nature, down! folly : 
| Anger is madness, and above my aim! | 
| Enter TITUS, R. [Music heard. | 
Tit. Welcome to Rome! Hark! here is music for thee—food for love 
_ Would I might welcome thee to reason, too! And beauty to serve in the rich repast. 
_ Bru. Give me thy hand—nay, give it me. Tarquinia comes. Go, worship the bright sun, | 
Tit. What would’st thou ? And let poor Brutus wither in the shade. [Hwit R. | 
| Speak to thy son. Tit. Oh, truly said! bright as the golden sun 
Bru. Thad a thing to say, Tarquinia’s beauty beams, and I adore! 

; | But I have lost it. Let it pass—no matter. | [ Soft music. 
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| Doth the fair client of the gods provide? 


| 4 Bik Ua Ors: 


[Act II, Scene 1. 


TARQUINIA enters, R. U. E., preceded by DAMSELS 
bearing a Crown of Gold, some with Censors, | 
éc., proper for the ceremonials of a Dedication | 
to Fortune. 


Tit. What dedication, or what holy service, 


In the celestial synod is there one 
Who will not listen to Tarquinia’s prayer? 

Tar. 1 go to Fortune’s temple, to suspend 
Upon the votive shrine this golden crown. 
While incense fills the fane, and holy hymns 
Are chanted for my brother’s safe return, 

What shall I ask for Titus? 

Tit. Though the goddess, 

Tn her blind bounty, should unthrone the world 

To build me one vast empire, my ambition, 

If by thy love unblest, would slight the gift : 

Therefore of Fortune I have naught to ask : 

She hath no interest in Tarquinia’s heart— 

Nature, not Fortune, must befriend me there. 
Tar. Thy gentle manners, Titus, have endeared 

thee 

Although a subject Roman, to Tarquinia. 

My brother Sextus wears thee next his heart ; 

The queen herself, of all our courtly youth, 

First in her favor holds the noble Titus ; 

And though my royal father well may keep 

A jealous eye upon thy Junian race— 

A race unfriendly to the name of king— 

Yet thee he cherishes ; with generous joy 

The monarch sees thy early virtue shoot, 

And with a parent’s fondness rears its growth. 

Tit. Oh! neither name, nor nature, nor the voice 
Of my lost father, could he wake to reason, 

Not all the wrongs that tyranny could pile 
On my afflicted head, not all the praise 

That patriot gratitude could shower upon me, 
Can shake the faithful purpose of my soul, 

To sever it from love and my Tarquinia. 

Tar. Approve that firmness in the shock of trial, 
And if my love can recompense thy virtue, 

Nor tortures, nor temptations, nor the wreck 

Of Rome and empire, shall divide me from thee. 

To this I pledge my hand. Now to the temple! 
[Hxeunt omnes. 


Ane USelale 


ScENE I.—The Tent of SEXTUS in the Camp before 
Ardea. A magnificent Banquet. SEXTUS R.,| 
COLLATINUS R. C., CLAUDIUS L. ©, and 
ARUNS L., discovered, drinking. 


Sex. Come, then, here’s to the fairest nymph in | 
Italy, 
And she’s in Rome. 
Aruns. Here’s to the fairest nymph in Italy ; 
And she is not in Rome. 
Sex. Where is she, then ? 
Aruns. Ask Collatine; he'll swear she’s at 
Collatia. 
Sex. His wife ? 
Aruns. Even so. [They rise and come forward. 
Claud. Is it so, Collatine ? 
Well, ’tis praiseworthy, in this vicious age, 
To see a young man true to his own spouse. 
Oh, ’tis a vicious age! When I behold 
One who is bold enough to steer against 


The wind of tide and custom, I behold him 
With veneration; ’tis a vicious age ! 
Col. Laugh on, though I’m the subject! Ifto love 
My wife’s ridiculous, VU join the laugh ; 
Though Ill not say if I laugh at or with you! 
Aruns. [ironically.| The conscious wood was 
witness to his sighs, 
The conscious Dryads wiped their watery eyes, 
For they beheld the wight forlorn, to-day, 
And so did I;—but I shall not betray. 
Here now he is, however, thanks to me— 
That is, his semblance, for his soul dwells hence. 
How wasit when you parted? [Mimicking. 
She—‘‘ My love, ; 
Fear not, good sooth, I’ll very constant prove.” 
He—“ And so will I, for whereso’er I steer, 
’Tis but my mortal clay ; my soul is here.” 
[All laugh. 
Sex. And prythee, Collatine, in what array 
Did the god Hymen come to thee? How dressed, 
And how equipped? I fear me much, he left 
His torch behind, so that thou could’st not see 
A fault in thy beloved; or was the blaze 
So burning bright, that thy bedazzled eyes 
Have since refused their office ? 
Col. And doth Sextus 
Judge by his own experience, then, of others? 
To him, I make no doubt, hath Hymen’s torch 
Discovered faults enough ! what pity ’twas 
He had not likewise brought 7 th’ other hand, 
A mirror, where the prince might read himself. 
Sex. I like thee now: thou'rt gay, and I'll be 
grave. 
As to those dear, delicious creatures, women, 
Hear what my own experience has taught me :— 
I’ve ever found ’em fickle, artful, amorous, 


Fruitful in schemes to please their changeful 


fancies, 
And fruitful in resources when discovered.’ 
They love unceasingly—they never change— 


Oh, never !—no !—excepting in the object ! 


Love of new faces is their first great passion ; 
Then love of riches, grandeur, and attention! 
Knowing all this, I seek not constancy, 
But, to anticipate their wishes, rove, — 
Humor their darling passion, and am blessed ! 
Col. A is the common cant—the stale, gross, 
idle, 
Unmeaning jargon of all those, who, conscious 
Of their own littleness of soul, avoid 
With timid eye the face of modest virtue ; 
Who, mingling only with the pase, and flushed 
With triumphs over those they dare attack, 
The weak, the forward, or depraved, declare 
(And fain would make their shallow notions cur- 
rent), 
That womankind are all alike, and hoot 
At virtue, whereso’er she passes by them. 
I have seen sparks like these—and I have seen 
A little worthless village cur, all night 
Bay with incessant noise the silver moon, 
While she, serene, throned in her pearled car, 
Sailed in full state along ; but Sextus’ judgment 
Owns not his words, and the resemblance glances 
On others, not on him. 
Sex. Let it glance where and upon whom it will, 


Sextus is mighty careless of the matter. 


Now hear what Ihave seen: I’ve seen young men, 

Who, having fancied they have found perfection— 
Col. Sextus, no more, lest I forget myself, 

And thee. I tell thee, prince— 
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t 
Act I, Scene 2.) BRUTUS. 5 
|  Aruns. Nay, hold! And tear ea i i | a 
| ! ch private tie from my fixed heart. 
/ Se you go too far, ; | Ha!—Some one comes! It ismy son! He seems 
ex. ee pray, good sir, may I not praise the Wrapt in Elysium, and elate with joy! [Retires. 
| Dt this — testy, froward husband here, Hiner Trrvs, U. | 
ut on his cheek offense must quivering sit ? Tit. Tis done! ’tis done! auspici ; | 
3| One dreamed of insult! the abortive child fates ! eevee | 
misconstruction, whose near-sighted eye Tarquinia’s word is pledged, 2 all i right- | 
Discerns not jest for real. i % . ness ! igh nis nae 
<q} Col. eae you PO ba on; Pll aid your, Bru. [coming down.| That exclamation was too 
umor ; lofty, boy: | 
_ Let Aruns use me for his princely laughter, | Such raptures ill become the troubled times. | 
Let Claudius deck me with ironic praise ; Of such, no more. 
_ But when you touch a nearer, dearer subject, Tit. Oh! at an hour like this, 
_ Perish the man, nay, may he doubly perish, Who could repress the thrill of grateful joy ! 
Who can sit still, and hear, with skulking coolness,| Bru. [eagerly.] What dost thou mean e 
_ The least abuse, or shadow of a slight, | Tit. Tarquinia. 
_ Cast on the woman whom he loves! though here | Bru. What of her? 
_ Your praise or blame are pointless equally, Tit. Her vows are pledged, 
_ Nor really add the least, nor take away And Heaven’s propitious smile will make her 
From her true value, more than they could add mine. 
To th’ holy gods. : Bru. Thine? What! Thine? Heaven make 
___ Aruns. If that a man might dare to ope his lips ‘Tarquinia thine ? | 
_ When Collatinus frowns, I would presume _Away ! away! Heaven spurns the race she springs | 
To say one word in praise of my own wife ; from ! 
And I will say, could our eyes stretch to Rome, Tit. How!—Father, wert thou to thyself re- 
| In spite of the perfections of Lucretia, stored, 


My wife, who loves her fireside and hates gadding, ‘Thou would’st exult to see thy son thus blest. 
| Would prove far otherwise employed—and better—- | Our vows are past—they cannot be recalled : 


| Aye, better, as a woman, than the deity | And soon the nuptial altar will behold her 
| Residing at Collatia. My own forever. 
‘Sea. [aside.] Well timed; Pll seize th’ occasion, |__ Bru. No, Titus, not forever ! 
View this Lucretia ere I sleep, and satisfy If thou art mine, thou canst not be Tarquinia’s. 
_ My senses whether fame has told the truth. Renounce thy father—or renounce thy love. 
[Alowd.] I'll stake my life on’t—let us mount our, Zit. Nay, loose me, father—this is frenzy all. 
horses, F’en hadst thou spoken the dictates of thy soul! 
_ And post away this instant towards Rome— ‘(For sure thou canst not know what thou re- 
| That we shall find thy wife, and his, and his, quir’st, ) |: 
Making the most of this, their liberty. I must not, would not, could not yield Tarquinia. 
Why, ’tis the sex: enjoying to the full Nay—let me go—or my racked heart will break. 
_ The swing of license which their husbands’ absence | Bru. Leave me. Retire. Thine is no Roman 
Affords. ll stake my life that this is true: heart. 
| And that my own, (ill as I may deserve it~ ‘Ere long the moon will change—the moon—my 
| Knows her state best, keeps best within the bounds | goddess— 
_ Her matron duties claim; that she’s at home, And then thou may’st behold a change in Brutus. 
While yours are feasting at their neighbors’ houses. | Zit. "Tis as I thought ; Folly resumes its reign. 
_ What say’st thou, Collatine, Look on him, oh, ye gods! 
_ On rioting at home? ‘Grant him once more the treasure now withheld, | 
Col. Had I two lives, ’d stake them on the trial, And to his son restore a long lost father! [Eat R. | 
~ Nor fear to live both out. Bru. [alene.] I was too sudden. I should have 
_ Sex. Let us away, then. delayed, 
Come, come, my Collatinus—droop not thus— And watched a surer moment for my purpose. 
| Be gay. He must be frighted from this dream of love. 
34 Col. I am not sad— What, shall the son of Junius wed a Tarquin ! 
Sex. But fearful for th’ event. As yet I’ve been no father to my son— 
t Col. Not in the least. I could be none: but, through the cloud that 
+ Sex. A little. wraps me, I 
~; Col. Not a whit: ‘[Tve watched his mind with all a parent’s fond- | 
~ You do not know Lucretia. ness, 
~ Sex. But we shall. And hailed, with joy, the Junian glory there. 
~ Let’s lose no time. Come, brothers! Let’s away. Could I once burst the chains which now enthrall 
q| [EHxeunt omnes R. * him, } 
+] _ My son would prove the pillar of his country, 
+| Dear to her freedom as he is to me. 
i ScENE II.—Rome. An Apartment in the Palace. We time may come when Heaven will heal our 
wrongs. 
Eve ee PRE EUS iT To your hands, mighty powers, I yield myself; 
+ Bru. [alone.] Oh, that some light would beam I will pot doubt Heaven’s goodness or Rome’s 
$ from heav’n, to teach me ; | virtue— 
+| When to burst forth, and how to gain my purpose! Then, hence Despair! Still thou and I are twain! 
$ For Rome I would resign all other bonds, © [Hat L. 
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6 BRUTUS. [Act IIT, Scene 1. 


A. lady. 
CENE III.— The House of CoLLATINUS, at Colla- _ Claud. Rather, ) : 
: tia. An Anarene righted up. Lucretia dis- Such birds of peo ae ee aoe ape 9 
covered, surrounded by her Matps, all employed , ee as le A Dee eae i } 
in embroidery, and other female occupations. ot. L would, Luc - a beret 
LAVINIA is on the R. of LUCRETIA. |If aught the house affords, my dearest love, 
| To set before your guests, I pray prepare it: 


Luc. How long is it, Lavinia, since my lord We must be at the camp ere morning dawn. 
Hath changed his peaceful mansion for the camp) An hour or two will be the utmost limit 
And restless scenes of war ? : Allowed us here. 
Lav. Why, in my simple estimation, madame, Luc. With all the speed I can, [Crosses R. 
’Tis some ten days or thersabout, for time Tl play the caterer; though. 1 am tempted, 
| Runs as it should with me—in yours, it may be, | Would that delay your journey, to be tardy, — 
Perhaps, ten years. And prove a sluggish housewife. [ Hait. 
Luc. I do not understand thee. Sex. This is indeed a wife! Here the dispute 
Say’st thou, with me time runs not as it should ? must end; ; 
Explain thy meaning. What should make thee} And, Collatinus, we must yield to thee! - 
| think so ? Aruns. I will not envy thee, but ’tis a wife . 


Lav. Aj) that I mean is, that if I were married, | Of wives—a precious diamond, picked 
And that my husband were called forth to th’ wars, | From out the common pebbles. To have found her 
I should not stray through the grovenext my house, | At work among her maids at this late hour, 
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Invoke the pensive solitude, and woo And not displeased at our rude interruption— 

The dull and silent melancholy—brood Not to squeeze out a quaint apology, 

O’er my own thoughts alone, or keep myself As, “Tam quite ashamed; so unprepared! 

Within my house mewed up, a prisoner. Whocould have thought! Would [had known ofit!” 

"Tis for philosophers And such like tacit hints, to tell her guests 

To love retirement ; women were not made She wishes them away—thou’rt happy, Collatine. 

To stand cooped up like statues in a niche, Col. Enough, enough! 

Or feed on their own secret contemplations. The gods forbid I should affect indifference, 

Luc. Go to; thou know’st not what thou say’st, | And say you flatter me. I am most happy. 

Lavinia. But Sextus heeds us not. He seems quite lost. 

I thank the gods, who taught me that the mind Sex. Pray, pardon me: 

Possessed of conscious virtue is more rich My mind wasin the camp. How wine could heat us 

Than all the sumless hoards which Plutus boasts} |'To such a mad exploit, at such a time, 

And that the chiefest glory of a woman Is shameful to reflect on: let us mount 

Is in retirement—that her highest comfort This instant, and return. 

Results from home-born and domestic joys, Col. Now we are here, 

Her noblest treasure, a deserving husband ! We shall encroach but little on our time 

Who, not a prisoner to the eye alone, If we partake the slender fare together 

A fair complexion or melodious voice, Which will, by this, await us. Pray, my lords, 

Shall read her deeper—nor shall time, which palls | This way. [Hait. 

The rage of passion, shake his ardent love, Sex. Along—Ill follow straight. a 

Increasing by possession. This, (again I thank [Exeunt ARUNS and CLAUDIUS. 

The gracious gods)—this husband, too, is mine! | | Apart.| Had she staid here till now, I should 

[ Crosses R. have done 
Soft—I hear footsteps! Hour of rapture! Look! Nothing but gaze. Nymphs, goddesses 
My life, my love, my Collatinus comes! Are fables; nothing can, in heaven or earth, 


ip! ) ! > 
Enter COLLATINUS, CLAUDIUS, ARUNS and Sxx- | Be half'so fair’ But there’s no hope! Her face, 


F Her look, her eye, her manners, speak a heart 
TUS, L. LUCRETIA rushes into the arms of CoL- : ee : 
LATINUS. Unknowing of deceit; a soul of honor, 


Where frozen chastity has fixed her throne, 
My lord, most welcome! : And unpolluted nuptial sanctity. 

Col. Welcome these, my friends, Peace, undigested thoughts! Down—down! till, 
Lucretia !—our right royal master’s sons : ripened 
Passing this way, I have prevailed with them By further time, ye bloom! [Hait R. 
To grace our humble mansion. 

Luc. Welcome yourself! 
And doubly welcome, that you bring such friends. 


Haste, maidens, haste—make ready for our guests! ACT III. 
[Exeunt ATTENDANTS, R. 
My heart is full of joy! ScENE I.—Rome—The Capitol—Equestrian Statue 
Aruns. Rather, fair lady, of TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS—Night—Thunder 
You should be angry, that unseasonably, . and Lightning. 
And with abrupt intrusion, we’ve thus broke in 
Upon your privacy. Enter BRUTUS, L. U. E. oe i 
Luc. No, my good lord ; Bru. [alone.] Slumber forsakes me, and I court 
Those to whom love and my respect are due the horrors 
Can ne’er intrude upon me; had I known Which night and tempest swell on every side. 
This visit, you, perhaps, might have been treated Launch forth thy thunders, Capitolian Jove! 
With better cheer—not a more kind reception. Put fire into the languid souls of men; 
This evening, little did I think my house Let loose thy ministers of wrath amongst them, 
Would have possessed such lodgers. And crush the vile oppressor! Strike him down, 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


BRUTUS. 


7 


Ye lightnings! Lay his trophies in the dust! 

[Storm increases. 
| Ha! this is well! flash, ye blue-forked fires! 
Loud-bursting thunders, roar! and tremble, earth! | 
[A violent crash of thunder, and the Statue of | 
TARQUIN, struck by a flash, is shattered to pieces. 
| What! fallen at last, proud idol! Struck to earth! | 
| I thank you, gods! I thank you! When you point, 
| Your shafts at human pride, it is not chance, 
?Tis wisdom levels the commissioned blow. 
| But I—a thing of no account-—a slave— 
| I to your forked lightnings bare my bosom 
| In vain—for what’s a slave—a dastard slave? 
| A fool, a Brutus? [Storm increases.) Hark! the 
storm rides on! 
| The scolding winds drive through the clattering 

rain, 
And loudly screams the haggard witch of night. 
Strange hopes possess my soul. My thoughts 
grow wild, 
Engender with the scene, and pant for action. 
With your leave, majesty, Pll sit beside you, 
And ruminate awhile. 
| [Sits on a fragment of the statue. 

Oh, for a cause! A cause, ye mighty gods! 
Soft, what stir is this? 


Enter VALERIUS, followed by a MESSENGER, L. 


Val. What! Collatinus sent for, didst thou say? 
Mes. Ay, Collatinus, thou, and all her kinsmen! 
To come upon the instant to Collatia; 
She will take no denial. Time is precious, 
And I must hasten forth to bring her husband. 
[Crosses behind, and exit R. 
Bru. {apart.] Ha! Collatinus and Lucretia’s 
kinsmen! 
There’s something sure in this—Valerius, too? 
Well met—Now will I put him to the test— 
Valerius—Hoa ! 
Val. Who calls me? 
Bru. Brutus. 


Val. Go, 

Get thee to bed! [VALERIUS és departing. 
Bru. Valerius! 
Val. Peace, 

Thou foolish thing! Why dost thou call so loud? 


Bru. Because I willbeheard ! The time may come 
When thou may’st want a fool. 
Val. Prythee, begone! 
T have no time to hear thy prattle now. 
Bru. By Hercules, but you must hear. 
[Seizing his arm. 
Val. Yowll anger me. 
Bru. Waste not your noble anger on a fool— 
’T were a brave passion in a better cause. 
Val. Thy folly’s cause enough. 
Bru. Rail not at folly— 
There’s but one wise, 
| And him the gods have killed. 
Val. Killed? Whom? 
Bru. Behold! 
Oh, sight of pity !—Majesty in ruins! — ; 
Down on your knees—down to your kingly idol! 
Val. Let slaves and sycophants do that: not I. 
Bru. Wilt thou not kneel? 
Val. Begone; fev ; 
Valerius kneels not to the living Tarquin. 
Bru. Indeed !—Belike you wish him laid as low? 
Val. What if I do? 
Bru. Jove tells thee what to do— 


'Strike!—Oh! 


and thine! 
He at the crowned tyrant aims his shaft: 
Thou, mighty man, would’st frown a fool to silence, 
And spurn poor Brutus from thee. 
Val. What is this? 


Let me look nearer at thee. Is thy mind, 


That long-lost jewel, found?—and Lucius Junius, | 


Dear to my heart, restored? Or art thou Brutus, 
The scoff and jest of Rome, and this a fit 
Of intermittent reason? 
Bru. 1 am Brutus! 
Folly, be thou my goddess! 
If thou wilt use me so! If not, farewell. 
Why dost thou pause? Lookonme! I have limbs, 
Parts and proportions, shoulders strong to bear, 
And hands not slow to strike! What more than 
Brutus 
Could Lucius Junius do? 
Val. A cause like ours 
Asks both the strength of Brutus and the wisdom 
Of Lucius Junius. 
Bru. No more—we’re interrupted. 
Val. Farewell. Hereafter we’ll discourse, 
And may the gods confirm the hope you’ve raised! 
[Exit R. 
Bru. [alone.] My soulexpands! my spirit swells 
within me, 
As if the glorious moment were at hand! 
Sure this is Sextus—why has he left the camp? 
Alone—and muffled! 


I am Brutus, 


Enter SEXTUS, wrapped in a mantle, R. U. E., 
and crosses L. 


Welcome, gentle prince! 
Sex. Ha! Brutus here!—Unhoused amid the 
storm? 
Bru. Whence com’st thou, prince? from battle? 
from the camp? 
Sex. Not from the camp, good Brutus—from 
Collatia— 
The camp of Venus, not of Mars, good Brutus. 
Bru. Ha! 
Sex. Why dost thou start? thy kinswoman, 
Lucretia— 
Bru. [eagerly.| Well, what of her? Speak! 
Seg. Aye, I will speak, 
And Pll speak that shall fill thee with more wonder 
Than all the lying oracle declared. 
Bru. Nay, prince, not so; you cannot doa deed 
To make me wonder. 
Sex. Indeed! Dost think it? 
Then let me tell thee, Brutus, wild with passion 
For this famed matron, though we met but once, 
Last night I stole in secret from the camp, 
Where, in security, I left her husband. 
She was alone. I said affairs of consequence 
Had brought me to Collatia. She received me 
As the king’s son, and as her husband’s friend— 
Bru. [apart.] Patience, oh, heart !—a moment 
longer, patience! 
Sex. When midnight came, I crept into her 
chamber— 
Bru. {apart.) Thuman monster! 
Sex. Alarmed and frantic, 
She shrieked out, ‘‘Collatinus! Husband! Help!” 
A slave rushed in—I sprung upon the caitiff, 
And drove my dagger through his clamorous 
throat ; 
Then, turning to Lucretia, now half dead 
With terror, swore by all the gods, at once, 


the difference ’twixt Jove’s wrath | 
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. Unhorsed and headless! 


| The rack shall punish thee! A guard, I say! 


_ Ye mighty gods, where are your thunders now ? 


- Hail! dawn of glory! [Snatehing 


_ A fool should set Rome free 2 
. Brutus bids Rome be free! . 


8 


BRUTUS. 


{Act IL, Scene 3. 


If she resisted, to the heart I’d stab her; 
Yoke her fair body to the dying slave, 
And fix pollution to her name forever ! 

Bru. And—and—the matron ?— 

Sex. Was mine ! 

Bru. [with a burst of frenzy.| The furies curse 

you, then! Lash you with snakes! 

When forth you walk, may the red flaming sun 
Strike you with livid plagues! 
Vipers, that die not slowly, gnaw your heart! 
May earth be to you but one wilderness ! 
May you hate yourself, 
For death pray hourly, yet be in tortures 
Millions of years expiring ! 

Sex. Amazement! What can mean this sudden 

frenzy? 

Bru. What? Violation! Do we dwell in dens, 

In caverned rocks, or amongst men in Rome ? 
[Thunder and lightning become very violent. 
Hear the loud curse of Heaven! ’Tis not for nothing 
The thunderer keeps this coil above your head! 
[Points to the fragments of the statue. 

Look on that ruin! See your father’s statue 
Tremble at the omen! 

Sex. This is not madness. Ha! my dagger lost ! 
Wretch ! thou shalt not escape me. Ho! aguard! 


[Lait 
Bru. [alone.] The blow is struck! the anxious 
messages 

To Collatinus and his friends explained : 

And now, Rome’s liberty or loss is certain ! 

Til hasten to Collatia—join my kinsmen. 

To the moon, folly !. Vengeance, I embrace thee ! 
{[Exit. 


Scene IL.—An apartment in the house of Cou- 
LATINUS. 


COLLATINUS enters wildly, a bloody dagger in his 
hand, followed by VALERIUS and LUCRETIUS, R. 


Col. She’s dead! Lucretia’s dead! I plucked 
this steel ' 

From my Lucretia’s heart! This is her blood! 

Howl, howl, ye men of Rome! Look! there she. 
lies 

That was your wonder ! 


Ye men and warriors, have you human hearts ? 
But who shall dare to mourn her loss like me 2 


Enter BRUTUS, L. 


Bru. I dare, and so dare every honest Roman. 
Luc. Whence comes this mad intrusion 2 Hence, 
begone! 
Bru. The noble spirit fled! How died Lucretia ? 
Val. By her own hand she died! 
Bru. Heroic matron! 
Now, now the hour is come! By this one blow 
Her name’s immortal, and her country saved! 
[Crosses ©. . 
the dagger. ] 
Hail! thou saered weapon! 
Virtue’s deliverer, hail! _ 
Hear, Romans, hear! did not the Sibyl tell you 
Tam that fool: 
[Crosses L. | 
Val. What can this mean ? 
Bru, Tt means that Lucius Junius has thrown off. 


The mask of madness, and his soul rides forth 


On the destroying whirlwind, to avenge 
The wrongs of that bright excellence and Rome! 

Lue. Can this be Lucius. Junius? 

Val. Ha! The voice 
Of inspiration speaks ! 

Col. Oh, glorious Brutus, 

Let me in tears adore the bounteous gods 

Who have restored thee to redress my woes; . 

And-in my woes, my country ! 

Bru. No more of this. 

Stand not in wonder. Every instant now 

Is precious to your cause. Rise! Snatch your 
arms ! [Kneels. 

Hear me, great Jove! and thou, paternal Mars, 

And spotless Vesta! To the death I swear 

My burning vengeance shall pursue these Tarquins ! 

Ne’er shall my limbs know rest till they are swept 

From off the earth, which groans beneath their 
infamy ! 

This, from the bottom of my soul I swear! [Riéses. 

Valerius, Collatine, Lucretius—all— 

Here, I adjure ye, by this fatal dagger, 

All stained and reeking with her sacred blood, 

Be partners in my oath—revenge her fall! 

All. We swear! 

Bru. Wellhave ye said: and, oh, methinks I see 
The hovering spirit of the murdered matron 
Look down and bow her airy head to bless you! 
Summon your slaves, and bear the body hence, 
High in the view, through all the streets of Rome, 
Up to the Forum! On! The least delay 
May draw down ruin, and defeat our glory. 

On, Romans, on! The fool shall set you free ! 
[Exeunt omnes. 


ScENE ITT.—The Palaceof TULL1aA. Enter FLAvti- 
US CORUNNA, L., in haste, meeting HoRATIUS, R. 


Cor. My lord! my lord! Quick, tell me, where 
is Tullia ? 
Hor. Whence this alarm ? what would’st thou 2 
Cor. Rebellion rages— 
Hor. Rebellion ? 
Cor. Lucretia, 
The wife of Collatinus, is no more. 
The furious multitude have borne her body 
With shouts of vengeance through the streets of 


Rome, 
And “Sextus Tarquin” is the general cry. 

HH SCE NAR are thy troops? why dost thou dally 

ere, 
When thou should’st pay their insolence with 
death ? 

Cor. The soldiers join the throng—the gates 
are closed, = 
And the oe crowd exclaim, ‘‘We banish Tar- 

quin !” 
Brutus is at their head, and leads them on. - 
Hor. What miracle is this? How say’st thou, . 
Brutus ? 

Cor. Aye, the fool Brutus. Now before therostrum 
The body of Lucretia is exposed, 

And Brutus there harangues assembled Rome... 
He waves aloft 34 
The bloody dagger ; all the people hear him 


With wildest admiration and applause ; 


He speaks as if he held the souls of men 

In his own hand, and moulded them at pleasure. 
They look on him as they would view a god, . 
Who, from a darkness which invested him, 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


| Springs forth, and, knitting hisstern browin frowns, 


Proclaims the vengeful will of angry Jove. 
Hor. Fly through the city; gather all the force 
You can assemble, and straight hasten hither. 
I'll to the queen. Lose not a moment. Hence! 
I tremble for Rome’s safety! Haste! Begone! 
[Hxeunt HORATIUS, R.. CORUNNA, L. 


ScENE IV.—The Forum. The PoPpuLAcE fill the 
Stage. BRutTUS is discovered upon the Forum. 
The dead body of LUCRETIA is on a bier beneath. 
COLLATINUS, LUCRETIUS, and the FEMALE 
ATTENDANTS Of LUCRETIA stand around her 
Corpse. VALERIUS and others are seen. 


Bru. Thus, thus, my friends, fast as our break- 
ing hearts 

Permitted utterance, we have told our story ; 
And now, to say one word of the imposture 
The mask necessity has made me wear. 
When the ferocious malice of your king— 
King do I call him ?—When the monster, Tarquin, 
Slew, as most of you may well remember, 
My father Marcus and my elder brother, 
Envying at once their virtues and their wealth, 
How could I hope a shelter from his power, 
But in the false face I have worn so long? 

First Rom. Most wonderful! 

Second Rom. Silence! he speaks again. 

Bru. Would you know why I summoned you to- 

gether ? 

Ask ye what brings me here? Behold this dagger, 
Clotted with gore! Behold that frozen corse! 
See where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death! 
She was the mark and model of the time, 
The mould in which each female face was formed, 
The very shrine and sacristy of virtue! 
Fairer than ever was a form created 
By youthiul fancy when the blood strays wild, 
And never-resting thought is all on fire! 
The worthiest of the worthy! Not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallowed walks, 
And whispered in his ear her strains divine, 
Can I conceive beyond her. The young choir 
Of vestal virgins bent to her. ’Tis wonderful, 
Amid the darnel, hemlock, and base weeds 
Which now spring rife from the luxurious compost 
Spread o’er the realm, how this sweet lily rose, 
How from the shade of those ill neighboring plants 
Her father sheltered her, that not a leaf 
Was blighted, but arrayed in purest grace, 
She bloomed unsullied beauty. Such perfections 
Might have called back the torpid breast of age 
To long-forgotten rapture; such a mind 
Might have abashed the boldest libertine, 
And turned desire to reverential love 
And holiest affection! Oh, my countrymen ! 


_ You all can witness when that she went forth, 
| It was a holiday in Rome; old age 


Forgot its crutch, labor its task; all ran; 

And mothers, turning to their daughters, cried, 

“There, there’s Lucretia!” Now, look ye where 
she lies ! 


| That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet rose, 


Torn up by ruthless violence—gone! gone! gone! 
All. Sextus shall die! [ Shout. 
Bru. But then—the king—his father— 

- First Rom. What shall be done with him ? 
Second Rom. Speak, Brutus ! 
Third Rom. Tellus! Tell us! 
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Bru. Say, would ye seek instruction? would 
ye ask 

What ye should do? Ask ye yon conscious walls, 

Which saw his poisoned brother, saw the incest 

Committed there, and they will cry, Revenge! 

Ask yon deserted street, where Tullia drove 

O’er her dead father’s corse, ’twill cry, Revenge! | 

Ask yonder senate-house, whose stones are purple 

With human blood, and it will cry, Revenge ! 

Go to the tomb where lies his murdered wife, 

And the poor queen, who loved him as her son, 

Their unappeased ghosts will shriek, Revenge! 

The temples of the gods, the all-viewing heavens, 

The gods themselves, shall justify the cry, 

And swell the general sound, Revenge ! Revenge! 
All. Revenge! Revenge ! | 
Bru. And we will be revenged, my countrymen! | 

Brutus shall lead you on; Brutus, a name 

Which will, when yow’re revenged, be dearer to him 

Than all the noblest titles earth can boast. 

[ Shout. 


First Rom. Live, Brutus! 
Second Rom. Valiant Brutus! 
Third Rom. Down with Tarquin! 
Second Rom. We'll have no Tarquins! 
First Rom. We will have a Brutus! | 
Third Rom. Let’s to the Capitol, and shout for 
Brutus ! 

Bru. I your king? 

Brutus your king? No, fellow-citizens ! 

If mad ambition in this guilty frame 

Had strung one kingly fibre—yea, but one— 

By all the gods, this dagger which I hold 

Should rip it out, though it entwined my heart. 
Val. Then I am with thee, noble, noble Brutus! | 

Brutus, the new restored! Brutus, by Sibyl, 

By Pythian prophetess foretold, shall lead us! 
Bru. Now take the body up. Bear it before us 


To Tarquin’s palace ; there we'll light our torches, 

And, in the blazing conflagration, rear 

A pile for these chaste relics, that shall send 

Her soul amongst the stars. On! Brutus leads 
you! [Exeunt, the Mos shouting, R. 


man, Teele Ve 


ScENE I.—A Oouwrt belonging to TARQUIN’S Pal- | 
ace. In the front, a Grand Entrance, with Fold- 
ing Gates closed. 


Einter TULLIA, R. 


[alone.] Gods!. whither shall a frantic | 
mother fly ? 
Accursed siege of Ardea! Tarquin, Tarquin, 
Where art thou? Save thy wife, thy son, thy city ! 


Enter 'T1Tus, R. 


Tit. Where is the prince? where’s Sextus ? 
Tul. Where? Ob, heavens! 
His madness hath undone us! Where is Sextus? 
Perhaps ev’n now the barbarous ruffians hurl him 
Alive into the flames, or, piece-meal, drag 
Along the rebel streets his mangled trunk— 
Tit. Nomore! Ill save him, or avenge— 


Tul. 


[ Going, HorATIUS meets and stops him. 
Hor. Turn, noble Roman, turn ; 
Set not your life upon a desperate stake! [ Shout. 
Hark! they are at thy gates! [ Shout. 


Tul. Does my son live? 


‘Hor. Furious he sprang upon the rebel throng, s| 
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| And hewed his desperate passage; but the time Bru. What would’st thou? Speak. . 
| Admits no further question—Save yourself! Tit. If thou hast reason, oh, have mercy aiso! 
i] Tul. Who leads them on? But if in madness thou hast done this deed— 
Hor. Your new-named fool, your Brutus. Bru. 1 am not mad, but as the lion is 
Tit. Death! my father ? | When he breaks down the toils that tyrant craft 
Tul. Brutus in arms ? Hath spread tocatchhim. Think not we will suffer 
Oh, Sibyl! Oh, my fate! farewell to greatness! |These monsters to profane the air of Heaven. 
[ve heard my doom. ‘Shall Titus, then, oppose our great design ? 
Tit. Earth, earth, enclose me! Shall Brutus meet a recreant in his son? 
Tul. Hark! it bursts upon us! | Banish this folly! Have a care! I know thee— 


[Shouts are heard. There is a lurking passion at thy heart, 

Hor. Ha! nearer yet! Now be propitious, Mars! Which leaves but half a soul for Rome and me! 
Now nerve my arm with more than mortal fury, | Zit. You wrong me. Like a Roman I exult 
Till the dissembler sink beneath its vengeance. To see Lucretia’s murder thus avenged— 

[Hait. And like a son glory in such a father! 
Tul. Fly! save my child—save my—save your| Yet hear me through. Nay, do not frown, but 
Tarquinia ! hear me. sabe 
Tit. Or die defending. [Hzit. The shouts and| Bru. Goon; confess thy weakness, and dismiss it. 


| 


tumult become very violent, and the battering| Tit. ’Twasin the sleep of my dear father’s reason, 


at the gate and wall commences. When Tarquin’s freedman, in a saucy mood, 
Tul. Ah! if amidst my legions I might fall, Vented vile jests at thy unhappy weakness ; f 
Death were not then inglorious; but to perish Stung to the quick I snatched a weapon up, 
By the vile scum of Rome—hunted by dogs— | And felled him to my foot. 
Baited to death by brawling base mechanics— Bru. Why, ’twas well done. 
Shame insupportable ! |The knave was saucy, and you slew him. On! 


[Shouts heard—the gate and wall are shattered| Tit. Twas on this very spot Tarquinia stood, 


+ 
+++ 
> 
down, the palaces behind are in flames—the | And when the wrathful father had denounced ; 
SOLDIERS and POPULACE rush over the ruins. Immediate death on this my filial act, 
BRUTUS appears in the midst of them, and ad- | She with a tongue of interceding pity, 


a 


vances to the front. And tears that streamed in concert with her suit, 
Bru. Seize the parricide ! ‘Implored, prevailed, and gave me life—and love. : 
[They advance and surround her. Bru. ’Tis well. Behold I give her life for life ; 
Tul. Avaunt! Iam your queen. Rome may be free, although Tarquinia lives. 


Bru. Tarquins! we cast you from us. This I concede; but more if thou attemptest, 

Tul. Give me a sword, and let me fall like Tullia. | By all the gods! Nay, if thou dost not take 

Bru. No, we reserve our swords for nobler uses | Her image, though with smiling Cupids decked, 
Than to make war with women; tothe Tarquins, And pluck it from thy heart, there to receive 


To your adulterous son, we leave that shame. | Rome and her glories in without a rival, 

Tul. If then ’twill better sate thy cruelty, Thou art no son of mine, thou art no Roman! 
Precipitate me quick into those flames, [Hait R. 
And with the wreck of empire mix my ashes. 

Bru. 'Take her to Rhea’s temple; take her hence, Enter TARQUINIA, L. 

And lodge her with her ancestors! Tar. Save, save me, Titus! Oh, amid the crash 

Tul. Ye gods! Of falling palaces, preserve Tarquinia ! 

My father’s sepulcher !—Pll not approach it! Or, do I meet in thee a double rebel, 

Bru. "Twill furnish wholesome recollection. | Traitor alike to me and to your king ? 

Hence! Speak, I conjure thee! Will the son of Brutus 

Tul. Not to that fatal place! Send me not Now take me to his pity and protection, 

thither ! | Or stab with perfidy the heart that loves him! 
Bru. ’Tis fixed. Tit. Cruel suspicion! Oh, adored Tarquinia, 
Tul. Choose the most loathsome dungeon— |I live but to preserve you! You are free: 
there confine me, I have my father’s sanction for your safety ! 
Or give me death instead. My heart recoils Tar. I scorn a life that is preserved by Brutus! 
Against that temple. I scorn to outlive parents, brothers, friends! 

Bru. There, and only there, Pll die with those 
By your dead father’s tomb, you must abide Whom this dire night hath murdered ! 

The judgment of the state. Tit. Who are murdered ? 

Tul. Then, by the gods, Whom hath the sword of Brutus slain? Not one 
Whom for the last time I invoke, Of all thy kindred. 

If no means eise Tar. Say’st thou? Lives my mother? 

Of ready death present themselves, Tit. She lives—and Sextus—even he escapes 
No particle of food shall pass these lips, The storm which he has raised, and flies to Ardea. 
Till, in the void of nature, hungry madness, Tar. Speed him, ye gods, with eagle swiftness 
With blank oblivion entering, shall confound thither! | 

And cancel all perception. And may those thunders which now shake the walls 


[Exit TULLIA, guarded, R. | Of tottering Ardea, like a whirlwind burst 
; On this devoted city, ’whelm its towers 
Enter T1108, Ph ae BRUTUS as he is And crush the traitorous hive beneath their ruins. 
r eee [ Crosses R. 
Tit. Turn, oh, my father, Now, Titus, where is now thy promised faith ? 
And look upon thy son! Didst thou not swear no danger should divide us ? 
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_ Letyourownconsciencetell, Now to your father! 
_ Now go, and mingle with the murderers ; | 


_ The filial deed shall welcome you to Brutus, 


| Or, if we fall, boldly revenge our deaths— 
_ And such a chief I’ve found. 


| For whose dear sake I am undone; remember, 


| Where thou shalt pluck it from the topmost branch, | 
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Thy faithful guardian in this night of terrors. | 
Tar. Be still my guardian; snatch me from 
these terrors, | 
Bear me to Ardea, be the friend of nature, 
And give the rescued daughter to the arms 
Of her protecting parent; thus you gain 
The praise of men, the blessings of the gods, 
And all that honor, all that love can grant. 
Tit. ey Distraction ! Whither shall I turn | 
me? | 
Tar. Why do you waver ? Cast away this weak- 
NESS ; 
Be glorious in your cruelty, and leave me. 
By all the demons who prepare the heart 
To rush upon the self-destroying steel, 
The same dire moment which gives thee to Brutus, | 
Gives me to death! 
Tit. Horror! Tarquinia, hold! 
Tar. Lo! Tam armed. Farewell! [Crosses L.] | 
How I have loved you 
My death shall witness—how you have deceived me, 


Go, teach those fiends what perjury can do, 
And show your hands bathed in Tarquinia’s blood ! | 


And fill his gloomy soul with savage joy. 
Tit. Take, take me hence forever ! Let me Lose, | 
In these dear arms, the very name of son, 
All claims of nature, every sense but love! 
Tar. The gods that guard the majesty of Rome, 
And that sweet power whose influence turns thy, 
heart 
To pity and compliance, shall reward 
And bless thee for the deed ? 
Tit. Can he be blest, 
On whom a father’s direful curse shall fall ? 
Tar. A madman’s imprecation is no curse. 
Be a man. 
Tit. Oh, while thy love upholds me, I can stand 
Against the world’s contempt; remember, only, 


My heart was honor’s once— 
Tar. And shall be ever ! 
Come, I will show thee where bright honor grows, 


And wear it in its freshest, fairest bloom.” 
[Haeunt L. 
| 
Scunxz II.—A Street in Rome. Enter HORATIUS 
and CELIUS, L. 


Hor. Brutus and Collatinus are appointed 
To sovereign sway, as consuls for the year. 
Their self-elected senate meets to-morrow, 
Though some remain, too honest for their views; | 
These for security exact conditions— 
They ask a chief whose well established fame 
May win the hearts of this inconstant people ; 

A chief so brave, that, should we prove victorious, 
He may compel the king to keep his faith ; 


Cel. Indeed! In whom? | 
Hor. The consul’s son—his much-loved son— 
young ‘Titus. - | 

Cel. What! to rebel against his father’s power ? | 
Hor. Aye, he is ours. This very night, Tarquinia 
Will lead him forth to the Quirinal gate, | 


Whence they straight hasten to the camp at Ardea. | 


11 


Impetuous youth is wrought upon with ease. 
Though ’tis his father’s frown upon his love, 
And early vows pledged to the fair Tarquinia, 
Alone, which prompt him thus to lead our band: 
Once in our power, we’ll mould him to our ends: 
His very name will prove a tower of strength, 
And Rome, once more, shall be restored to Tarquin. 
Cel. Bravely resolved! But tell me—where is 
Tullia ? 
Hor. A captive, and confined in Rhea’s temple; 


Watched by the vestals who there guard the flame 
Upon the tomb where lies her murdered father. 
Unhappy Tullia! our swords shall soon release 


thee. 

Hence at once! 
away ! 
Ere two days pass these reptiles shall be crushed, 


Come ! The hour draws near— 


| And humbled Rome sue for its monarch’s pardon. 


[Exeunt HORATIUS and CELIUS, R. 


Enter LUCRETIUS and VALERIUS, L. 


Val. That was Horatius "parted, was it not? 

Inc. The same. 

Val. Am I deceived? Methinks I heard 
Something like discontent and treason muttered. 

Luc. J fear all is not safe. Assembled groups 


> 


| Of Tarquin’s friends have been seen close in con- 


ference, 
Muttering his name aloud. Aye, and some base, 
Degenerate Romans, called for a surrender. 

Val. Horatius’ arts may justly wake suspicion : 
And Rome, we knoy, is still disgraced by many 
Too base, too sordid to be bravely free. 

Let us go forth and double all the guards, 
See their steps watched, and intercept their malice. 

Luc. Nay, there’s a safer course than that; ar- 


rest them ! 
Val. The laws and rights we’ve sworn to guard, 
forbid it ! 
Let them be watched. We must not venture far- 
ther. 


To arrest a Roman upon bare surmise, 

Would be at once to imitate the tyrant 

Whom we renounce, and from his throne have 
driven ! [Exeunt RB. 


ScenE III.—Rome.—aA little dark.—The Temple 
of RHEA, with a large central door leading to the 
Tomb of SERVIUS TULLIUS, late King of Rome. 
On one side of the stage a statue of RHEA, and 
on the other a statue of VESTA, with altars, and 
incense burning before each. 


Priestess of Rhea. VIRGINS of the Temple. 
Pr. Daughters of Rhea, since the lords of Rome 


‘Have to your holy hands consigned the charge 


Of their now captive queen, inform the priestess 
How your sad prisoner abides her durance. 
Is her proud soul yet humbled, or, indignant, 
Doth it still breathe defiance and contempt ? 
Vir. Sullen and silent, she resolves on death ; 
She will not taste of nourishment. She comes. 
Enter TULLIA, L. 
Pr. I pray you, royal lady, be entreated— 
Tul. I tell you, no! 
Pr. Think what a train of weary hours have 
passed 
Since you had taste of food. 
Tul. ’Tis well! 
The fewer are to come. 
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BRUTUS. 


[Act V, Scene 1. 


Pr. How can you live to meet your royal hus- 


band, 
To fold your children in your arms again, 
If you resist support ? 
Tul. Ha! well remembered ! 

What news from Ardea? Will he march for Rome? 

Hark! Do you hear his trumpet? Is he coming? 

Aye, this is hope, and worth the feeding. 

Tis well—'tis well! 

But, tell me, doth the king know of this kindness? | 
Pr. What king? 

Tul. What king? 

Brutus, the king of Rome—knows he of this? 

Pr. He does. 

Tul. And would he I should live ? 
Pr. He would. 

Tul. Merciful villain ! 

Yes, he would have me live to page his triumphs: 

I know the utmost of his merey— 

Subtle traitor ! 

Yl not taste food, though immortality 

Were grafted to each atom—Hark! What’s that? 

Heard you that groan ? 

Pr. It is your fancy’s coinage. 
Tul. Again! "Tis deep and hollow: 
It issues from the vault. Set the door open! 
Open, I say. 
Py. It is your father’s sepulcher ! 
Tul. My father! righteous gods! I killed my 
father ! 
Horrible retribution ! 
Pr. Wretched daughter, 

Tf thou hast done this deed, prepare thy spirit, 

By wholesome meditation, for atonement, 

And let no passion interrupt the task 

Of penitence and prayer. 

Tul. Vl pray no more. 

There is no mercy in the skies for murder, 

Therefore no praying—none. 

I have a plea for my impenitence—madnuess ! 

These groans have made me mad; all the night 

through 

They howled distraction to my sleepless brain ! 

You’ve shut me up with furies to torment me, 

And starved me into madness. Hark! again! 

Unbar the door! Unbar it! By the gods, 

The voice is more than human which I hear! 

Vl enter there—I will be satisfied, 

Although the confirmation should present 

His awful form. 

[She rushes forward. The PRIESTESS and VES- 
TALS, in confusion and alarm, spring to the bar, 
which, falling with a crash, the door flies open, 
and discovers a monumental figure of SERVIUS 
TULLIUS, with lamps burning on each side of tt. 
TULLIA recoils, shrieks, falls, and expires. The 
others group around her, and the curtain falls 

' to soft music. 


' 
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ScENE I.—A Street in Rome, with the Temple of 
MARS in view. 


Enter Brutus and COLLATINUS, as Consuls, 
with LICTORS, VALERIUS, LUCRETIUS, and nu- 
merous followers, L. 


Bru. You judge me rightly, friends. 
led robe, 
The curule chair, the Lictors’ keen-edged axe, 


The pur- 


Rejoice not Brutus; ’tis his country’s freedom ‘ 
When once that freedom shall be firmly rooted, 
Then, with redoubled pleasure will your Consul 
Exchange the splendid miseries of power 
For the calm comforts of a happy home. 
Enter a MESSENGER, L. 
Mes. All health to Rome, her Senate, and her 
Consuls. 
Bru. Speak on. What message hast thou toim- 
art? 

Mes I bring intelligence of Sextus Tarquin, 
Who, on arriving at a neighboring village, 
Was known, and by the people stoned to death. 

[Hxit L. 

Bru. Now, Lucretia, 
Thy ghost may cease to wander o’er the earth, 
And rest in peace! 

Luc. Heaven’s ways are just ! 

Col. Yet I regret the villain should be slain 


| By any hand but mine! 


Enter a CENTURION, R. 


Cent. Health to Brutus! 
Shame and confusion to the foes of Rome! 
Bru. Now, without preface, to your business. 
Cent. AsI kept watch at the Quirinal gate, 
Ere break of day, an armed company 
Burst on a sudden through the barrier guard, 
Pushing their course for Ardea. Straight alarmed, 
I wheeled my cohort round, and charged them 
home: 
Sharp was the conflict for a while, and doubtful, 
Till, on the seizure of Tarquinia’s person, 
A young Patrician— 
Bru. Ha! Patrician? 
Cent. Such 
His dress bespoke him, though to me unknown. 
Bru. Proceed! What more ? 
Cent. The lady being taken, 
This youth, the life and leader of the band, 
His sword high waving in the act to strike, 
Dropped his uplifted weapon, and at once 
Yielded himself my prisoner. Ob, Valerius, 
What have I said, that thus the Consul changes? 
Bru. Why do you pause? Go on. 
Cent. Their leader seized, 
The rest surrendered. Him, a settled gloom 
Possesses wholly, nor, as I believe, 
Hath a word passed his lips, to all my questions 
Still obstinately shut. : 
Bru. Bring him before us. [Hait CENTURION, R. 
Val. Oh, my brave friend, horror invades my 
heart. 
Bru. Silence—be calm. 
Val. I know thy soul! 
A compound of all excellence, and pray 
The mighty gods to put thee to no trial 
Beyond a mortal’s bearing. 
Bru. No, they will not. 
Nay, be secure, they cannot. Prythee, friend, 
Look out, and if the worst that can befall me 
Be verified, turn back, and give some sign 
What thou hast seen. Thou canst excuse this 


_ Weakness, 
Being thyself a father. [VALERIUS gives the sign. 
Ha! Enough: 


I understand thee: Since it must be so, 

Do your great pleasure, gods! Now, now it comes! 

[Titus and TARQUINIA are brought in, R., 
guarded. 'TITUS advances, TARQUINIA remains 
im the background. 
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Tit. My father! 
powers ! 
Cent. What have I done! Art thou the son of. 
Brutus ? | 
Tit. No, Brutus scorns to father such a son! | 
Oh, venerable Judge, wilt thou not speak ? 
Turn not away; hither direct thine eyes, 
And look upon this sorrow-stricken form, 
Then to thine own great heart remit my plea, 
And doom as nature dictates. 
Val. Peace—yow'll anger him. 
Be silent and await! Oh, suffering mercy, 
Plead in a father’s heart, and speak for nature! 


Give me present death, ye 


[BRUTUS turns away from his son, waves his 
hand to the CENTURION to remove him to a 
Jarther distance, and then walks forward | 
and calls COLLATINUS down to him, L. 


Bru. Come hither, Collatinus. The deep wound 
You suffered in the loss of your Lucretia, 
Demanded more than fortitude to bear ; 

I saw your agony—lI felt your woe— 

Col. You more than felt it—you revenged it, too. 

Bru. But, ah! my brother Consul, your Lucretia | 
Fell nobly, as a Roman spirit should— 


|,A mind, and gave thee reason? 


She fell, a model of transcendent virtue. 
Col. My mind misgives. What dost thou aim | 
at, Brutus? 
Bru. (almost overpowered.| That youth—my 
Titus—was my age’s hope— 
_ I loved him more than language can express— 
| I thought him born to dignify the world. 
Col. My heart bleeds for you. He may yet be 
saved— 
Bru. [firmly.| Consul, for Rome I live—not for 
myself : 
I dare not trust my firmness in this crisis, 
Warring ’gainst everything my soul holds dear! 
| Therefore return without me to the Senate— 


Haply my presence might restrain their justice. 
Look that these traitors meet their trial straight— 
And then dispatch a messenger to tell me 
How the wise fathers have disposed of— Go! 
[COLLATINUS goes out, R., attended, and as 
Brutus is 
rushes forward, R. 
Tar. Deas and hear the daughter of your 
king! 
I speak for justice—mercy thou hast none, 
For him, your son: 
By gratitude and love I drew him off— 
I preserved his life! 
Who shall condemn him for protecting mine ? 
Bru. We try the crime; the motive, Heaven 
will judge. 
My honor he hath stabbed—I pardon that. 
He hath done more—he hath betrayed his country. 
That is a crime which every honest heart 
That beats for freedom, every Roman feels, 
And the full stream of justice must have way. 
Tar. Because thy soul was never swayed by love, 
Canst thou not credit what his bosom felt ? 
Bru. I can believe that beauty such as thine 
May urge a thousand fascinating snares 
To lure the wavering and confound the weak ; 
But what is honor which a sigh can shake? 
What is his virtue, whom a tear can melt? 
Truth—valor—justice—constancy of, soul— 
These are the attributes of manly natures: 
Be women e’er so beauteous. man was made 


‘Lictors, secure your prisoner. 


| Lo! I obey! 
| This is the sacrifice : 


Are these th 


Tar. Hard, unrelenting man! 
fruits 

Of filial piety, and hath thy son 

Wearied the gods with pray’rs, till they restored 

Would to 

Heaven 


|'They’d given thee mercy, too! ’twould more be- 


come thee 
Than these new ensigns, Brutus; more than all 
Thy Lictors, haughty Consul, or thy robes 
Dipped in the blood—oh horror !—of a son! 
Bru. No more. By all the gods, Vl hear no 
more! 
Tit. A word, for pity’s sake. Before thy feet, 
[Zo BRUTUS. 
Humbled in soul, thy son and prisoner kneels— 
Love is my plea: a father is my judge; 
Nature my advocate! I can no more: 
If these will not appease a parent’s heart, 
Strike through them all, and lodge thy vengeance 
here! 
Bru. Break off! 
further ! 
The affliction nature hath imposed on Brutus, 


| Brutus will suffer as he may. Enough 


That we enlarge Tarquinia. Go, be free! 
Centurion, give her conduct out of Rome! 
Point your axes 
To the Senate. On! 
[Exeunt BRUTUS and GUARDS, L. 

Cent. Come, lady, you must part. 

Tar. Part! Must we part? 
You must not tear him from me; I will die 
Embracing the sad ruin I have made. 

Cent. You’ve heard the Consul. 

Tar. Thou hast heard the king, 
Fought for him while he led you on to conquest. 
Thou art a soldier, and should’st spurn an office 
Which malefactors, though condemned for mur- 


der, 
Would rather die by torture than perform. 
Tit. If thou dost wish 
That I should ’scape the peril of my fate, 
I conjure thee to accord 


departing, L., TARQUINIA To Brutus, and accept his promised safeguard. 


Your words, your looks, your beauty, feed his 
wrath ; 
In that fair face he reads my guilty love, 
And pity flies his heart. Let passion pause ; 
Leave me to solitude, to silence leave me ; 
Then nature’s gentlest whispers may be heard. 
Tar. Say’st thou? Conduct me to the dreariest 
waste 
That ever melancholy madness trod, 
And let my swelling heart in silence burst ; 
Plunge me in darkness, shroud this fatal form 
In everlasting night, I am content! 
This is the test of love: 
I part to save thee! 
[OFFICERS advance. 
Tit. See, lam warned. Farewell, my life’s last 
joy! 
When ny eyes lose thy image, they may look 
On death without dismay. To those blessed 
powers 
Who gave thee every virtue, every grace 
That can ensure perfection, I commit thee. 
[They embrace, and are torn asunder. TITUS 
is carried off by the LictoRs, L., and TAR- 
QUINIA faints and is borne off by the CEN- 


For nobler uses than to be her slave. 


TURION and GUARDS, R. 


I will not, cannot hear thee 
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{Act V, Scene 3. 


ScENE I1.—Rome. An apartment in the House of 
BRUTUS. 
Enter BRUTUS, R. 
Bru. [alone.] Like a lost, guilty wretch, Ilook 
around 

And start at every footstep, lest it bring 
The fatal news of my poor son’s conviction ! ' 
Oh, Rome, thou little know’st. No more. It comes. | 


inter V ALERIUS, L. | 


Val. My friend, the Senate have to thee trans-| 
ferred 

The right of judgment on thy son’s offense. 

Bru. To me! 

Val. To thee alone. 

Bru. What of the rest? 

Val. Their sentence is already passed. 

E’en now, perhaps, the Lictor’s dreaded hand 

Cuts off their forfeit lives. 

Bru. Say’st thou that the Senate have to me 
referred 

The fate of Titus? 

Val. Such is their sovereign will. 

They think you merit this distinguished honor. 

A father’s grief deserves to be revered : 

Rome will approve whatever you decree. 

Bru. And is his guilt established beyond doubt ? 

Val. Too clearly. 

Bru. [with a burst of tears.) Oh, ye gods! ye 
gods! 

[Collecting himself.] Valerius! 

Val. What would’st thou, noble Roman? 
Bru. ’Tis said thou hast pulled down thine 
house, Valerius, 

The stately pile that with such cost was reared. 
Val. Lhave; but what doth Brutus then infer? 
Bru. It was a goodly structure: I remember 

How fondly you surveyed its rising grandeur— 

With what a—fatherly—delight you summoned 

Each grace and ornament that might enrich 

The—child—of your creation—till it swelled 

To an imperial size, and overpeered 

The petty citizens, that humbly dwelt 

Under its lofty walls, in huts and hoyels, 

Like emmets at the foot of towering Aitna: 

Then, noble Roman, then with patriot zeal, 

Dear as it was, and valued, you condemned 

And leveled the proud pile; and, in return, 

Were by your grateful countrymen surnamed, 

And shall to all posterity descend— 

Poplicola. 

Val. Yes, Brutus, I conceive 

The awful aim and drift of thy discourse— 

But I conjure thee pause! Thou art a father. 
Bru. Tam a Roman Consul!—What, my friend, | 

Shall no one but Valerius love his country 

Dearer than house, or property, or children ? 

Now, follow me; and, in the face of Heaven, 

Pll mount the judgment-seat: there, see if Brutus 

Feel not for Rome as warmly as Poplicola. 

[| Hxewnt R. 


ScENE III.—Exterior of the Temple of MARS. SEN- | 
ATORS, CITIZENS, COLLATINUS and LUCRETIUS | 
discovered. At L. of Stage a Tribunal, with a 
Consular Chair upon it. BRUTUS enters, R., 
followed by VALERIUS—he bows as he passes, 
and ascends the Tribunal. 


Bru. Romans, the blood which hath been shed 
this day, 


|My heart is bursting. 


No sign of mercy ? 


Hath been shed wisely. Traitors, who conspire 
Against mature societies, may urge ; 
Their acts as bold and daring ; and though villains, 
Yet they are manly villains. But to stab 

The cradled innocent, as these have done, 

To strike their country in the mother-pangs 

Of struggling child-birth, and direct the dagger 
To Freedom’s infant throat—is a deed so black, 
That my foiled tongue refuses it aname. [A pause. 
There is one criminal still left for judgment— 
Let him approach. 


Trrus is brought in by the LICTORS, R., with thew 
axes turned edgeways towards him. 


Pris—on—er—[ The voice of Brutus falters, and 

is choked, and he exclaims with violent emotion: 

Romans, forgive this agony of grief, , 

Nature must have way. 

I will perform all that a Roman should— 

I cannot feel less than a father ought! [He be- 
comes more calm. Gives a signal to the LICTORS 
to fall back, and advances fromthe Judgment- 
Seat to the front of the Stage, on a line with his 
son. 

Well, Titus, speak—how is it with thee now? 

Tell me, my son, art thou prepared to die? 

Tit. Father, I call the powers of heaven to wit- 
ness 

Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. 

The gods will have it so? 

Bru. They will, my Titus: 

Nor heav’n nor earth can have it otherwise. 

It seems as if thy fate were pre-ordained 

To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 

And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 

’Tis fixed ;—oh, therefore, let not fancy cheat thee: 

So fixed by death, that ’tis not in the power 

Of mortal man to save thee from the axe. 

Tit. The axe! Oh, heaven! Then must I fall 
so basely? 

What, shall I perish like a common felon? 

Bru. How else do traitors suffer? Nay, Titus, 
more— 

I must myself ascend yon sad tribunal— 

And there behold thee meet this shame of death, 

With all thy hopes and all thy youth upon thee. 

See thy head taken by the common axe— 

All—if the gods can hold me to my purpose— 

Without one groan, without one pitying tear. 

[Turns up, as Uf im agony. 
Tit. Die like a felon?—Ha! a common felon! 

But I deserve it all: yet here I fail: 

This ignominy quite unmans me! 

Oh, Brutus, Brutus! Must I call you father, 

[Kneels. 

Yet have no token of your tenderness, 

Not even leave to fall, 

As noble Romans fall, by my own sword ? 

Father, why should you make my heart suspect 

That all your late compassion was dissembled ? 


| How can I think that you did ever love me? 


Bru. Think that I love thee by my present 
passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life ! 
Let these convince you that no other cause 
Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 
Tit. Oh, hold, thou violated majesty:  [Rises. 
I now submitewith calmness to my fate. 
Come forth, ye executioners of justice, 
Come, take my life, and give it to my country. 
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| A-crime thy father’s bleeding heart forgives. 


Act V, Scene 3.] BRUTUS. 15 | 


Bru. Embrace thy wretched father. May the gods | (Trrus is conducted out by the Lictors, R. A 
Arm thee with patience in this awful hour. _ dead march, which gradually dies away as it 
The sovereign magistrate of injured Rome | becomes more distant. Bruvrus remains seated 
Condemns _ ma melancholy posture on the Tribunal. 


Poor youth! Thy pilgrimage is at an end! 

| A few sad steps have brought thee to the brink 

| Of that tremendous precipice, whose depth 

|No thought of man can fathom. Justice now 
|Demands her victim! A little moment, 

And I am childless. One effort, and ’tis past !— 


Go—meet thy death with a more manly courage 
Than grief now suffers me to show in parting ; 
And, while she punishes, let Rome adinire thee! 
Farewell! Eternally farewell! 

Tit. Oh, Brutus! Oh, my father ! 

Bru. What wouldst thou say, my son? 


Tit. Wilt thou forgive me? | [He rises and waves his hand, convulsed with agi- | 

When I shall be no more, forget not my Tar-| tation, then drops in his seat, and shrouds his | 

quinia. Jace with his toga. Three sounds of the trumpet | 

Bru. Leave her to my care. are heard instantly. All the characters assume | 

Tit. Farewell, forever ! attitudes of deep misery. Brutus starts up | 
Bru. Forever! [Reascends the Tribunal. wildly, descends to the front in extreme agitation, 

Lictors, attend! Conduct your prisoner forth ! looks out on the side by which Tirus departed, | 
Val. [rapidly and anciously.| Whither? _ for an instant, then, with an hysterical burst, 


[ All the characters bend forward in great anxiety. exclaims, 
mnie oe death! : [AW start.} When you do Justice is satisfied, and Rome is free ! / 
e spo | ay al 
My hand shall w a 3 y our signal for the act, [Brutus falls.—The characters group around him. 
Then let the trumpet’s sound proclaim it done! | THE END. 


GostuMES. ~ 


LUCIUS JUNIUS.—First dress: Moreen-colored shirt, black | CELIUS.—Brown shirt, sandals and flesh dress complete. 


velvet belt, flesh dress complete and black sandals. Second | pT,AVIUS CORUNNA.—Green shirt, Roman cuirass, sandals 
dress: Crimson shirt, Roman cuirass, and lambrequins of silver and flesh dress complete. s J 


leather, helmet and red lals. Third dress: C -colored | ; 
ape De anit: eid pbc can dale. soe maces Croaiae oct CENTURION.—Blue and scarlet cuirass and lambrequins, one 
, rus rte tirieccelepiatuile Guainied. with black velvet scarlet shoulder-piece, russet sandals and flesh dress complete. 
flesh dress complete, black sandals and white ribbon for the head, | MESSENGER.—Ibid. 
FIRST ROMAN.—Brown shirt and cap, sandals and flesh dress 


SEXTUS TARQUIN.—Roman cuirass and lambrequins of gold, | complete 
helmet, white shirt, red sandals, flesh dress complete and scarlet SECOND ROMAN— Thid. 


mantle. 
ARUNS.—Buff and silver Roman ctirass, white shirt, red san- | THIRD ROMAN.—Ibid. 

dals, scarlet mantle and flesh dress complete. TULLIA.— White train dress, scarlet toga, gold tiara, tied with 
CLAUDIUS.—Blue and silyer Roman cuirass, white shirt, flesh long white ribbon. 

dress complete, red sandals and scarlet mantle. TARQUINIA.—White train dress, puce-colored toga, and gold 


COLLATINUS.—First dress: Scarlet and buff Roman. cuirass tiara, tied with long white ribbon. 
and lambrequins, red sandals, crimson mantle and flesh dress LUCRETIA.—White train dress, white toga, and white satin 


complete. Second dress: Toga, cream-colored. tiara, tied with loug white ribbon. 
VALERIUS.—White shirt, cream-colored toga, russet sandals | PRIESTESS.—AIl white. 
and flesh dress complete. : VESTAL.—White train dress, with chemisette bodice, and white 
LUCRETIUS.—Inbid. ribbon through the hair. 
HORATIUS.—White shirt, crimson mantle, russet sandals and | LAVINIA.—White train dress trimmed with blue, blue toga, 
flesh dress complete. and white ribbon through the hair. 


John Howard Payne, the author of “Brutus,” is an American by birth. He was born in New York on the 9th of June, 1794. At 
the early age of fifteen years he was induced by circumstances to try his fortune on the stage, urged, doubtless, by the extraordinary 
suecess which had marked the career of the infant Roscius, Master William Henry West Betty. Young Payne made his first 
appearance at the Park Theatre, in the character of Young Norval, and at once assumed a position in public estimation rarely 
achieved by actors who have spent years of toil in acquiring a knowledge of the histrionic art. The fame of the youthful debutant 

roeured for him offers of engagements in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and Boston, and during two or three subsequent years 
hes Payne traveled round the then usual circle of theatrical engagements, as a “star” of the first magnitude, as “ the young American 
Roscius.” The critical writers of the day awarded to him merit very little inferior to that possessed by his English couverepere 
Master Betty. Mr. Payne was at length induced to visit London, where he appeared with tolerable success. He subsequently 
visited the provinces, with equal approbation. But the novelty of the infant school of prodigies had departed, and Mr. Payne, like his 

redecessor, did not appear to mature in talents as he advanced in age. His theatrical experience, however, was turned to account: 
Mtr. Payne deyoted himself to literary pursuits, and commenced dramatic writings; and his productions attest the fertility of his 

enius. Many of his dramas retain permanent possession of the stage. They are all characterized by the admirable knowledge of 
archaic effect, acquired by the author during his professional life. Such knowledge appears to be imperative to the dramatist, 
mechanical as it may seem to some. It is the setting of the jewel, without which the brightest gems of dramatic poetry are but dim 
and ineffective. In the preface to this play, Mr. Payne remarks : 

“Seven plays upon the subject of Brutus are before the public. Only two have been thoug! 
retain possession of the stage. In the present play I have had no hesitation in adopting the conception and language of my predecessors, wherever the 
seemed likely to strengthen the plan which I had prescribed. This has been so done as to allow of no inj ¥ y. 
obligations, to be culpable, must be secret; but it may be observed that no assistance of other writers 
altogether, as laborious as original composition.” 

That Mr. Payne has skillfully adapted the materials thus furnished him by the 
indebtedness, will not be denied. He has constructed from these sources a tragedy, that, L ; 
incidents, and striking scenic effects, promises to keep its place among the most popular stock pieces of the modern drama. 

The main defect in this tragedy is, that the whole interest is concentrated in one character. Brutus is made to SO completely 
absorb the attention, as to exclude any participation of the interest of the spectator in any of the subordinate characters. But this 
defect is not chargeable upon the author. The play was written for the elder Kean, when it was for the interest of the theatre that 
the great tragedian should be the cynosure of attraction in every new piece in which his extraordinary talents were to be called 
into requisition. Indeed, Kean himself had established this rule of exclusive appropriation. To an author, this writing up to the 
peculiar talents and sole glorification of a particular actor, is a severe task. f : , . 

Few dramatic writers have succeeded in producing a standard play that has survived the theatrical lives of their representatives. 
Mr. Payne has been more fortunate than many of his predecessors and contemporaries ; for Brutus is still a favorite performance in 
the hands of an adequate personator, and has found able representatives in this country, in the persons of Forrest, Hamlin, Edwin 
Booth and others, and is still played to the satisfaction of admiring audiences. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must p many, must possess some merit.”—DR, JOHNSON 
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ce Citizen Sangfroid. 


DELICATE GROUN Di) Sa Soe aaa ee ee 
OR 


Have you observed anything particular about 


me? 
PARIS: ~ IN 1798. San. No, only that your countenance, as I came 
in, rather reminded me of the present condition ot 
5 France. 
A Comic Drama, in One Act. Pau. How so? ; 
v San. It seemed in astate of change—not to say, 
BY CHARLES DANCE. revolution. 
Pau. Did it, really? 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. San. Yes, it did, really. 

Lyceum. Olympic, 1850. Pau. Ob! it was nothing. [Aside.] And he has 

Samgfroid... 2.000006 Mr. C. Mathews. Mr. C. W. Walcot. | observed nothing. I am safe. 
panes ae i re Bs “Madame Vents, Mise: ME Taylor San. Nothing, , Was it? Good! [PAULINE ts go- 


ing toward R.] Citizen wife! 

E E —R. Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 2 
D. Loft Door; 8. ahead cad U. = B. Upper Entrance; M D. ‘Midaie Pat. [stop se ing and turning. | What, citizen? 
Door, RELATIVE POsITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Lefts C. Centve: RC. Richt SQ”. Pardon me, I fear you will think me curi- 
Cadence oa ea: supposed to be on the staze, ous—perhaps impertinently so—but, as I entered, 

| you concealed something hastily. 


” Pau. af ps to her left pocket.| Here? 


ScrenE I.—A handsome apartment. Doors R. 


; ; San. N 
and u., also door at back, C., with a flight of steps 
into the garden. Fireplace, with pier-glass, R ee Ae [p ointing DDE RRL A ECE E ET. 


Large windows L. U. E. Tables and chairs R.| pay, Noes 9 
and L. San. [pointing.] There! 


Enter from door, ¢., PAULINE, slowly, and gazing | _ Pau. [drawing a golden cross from her bosom. 
on a letter. She advances to the front, gazes There? Oh! yes, I have a cross at the end of this 
still more tenderly on the letter, takes out her Chain. 
handkerchief, wipes her eyes, kisses. the letter,| San. I know you have, but that is not what I 


and then puts away her handkerchief. meant. Most people, at the present moment, 
complain of the superabundance of paper and the 
Pau. Pauline, what is that you did? Alas! scarcity of gold; I ask for paper, and you produce 
that even when alone, one cannot escape the me gold! 
searching inquiries of conscience! Yet, after all,| Paw. I have attempted to deceive you; I con- | 
is not conscience a less hard taskmaster than a fess it; I have a paper here. [Drawing it out. 
ee. a are pea tyrannical husband ? | San. Yowre wasting time. I told you I saw it. 
o doubt, no dou now, then, good con-| Paw. And 
science, that I kissed this letter, and ee fur- | which— te a Ne Sane tae 
ther, that this letter is not from my husband;| San. Stop a moment! Our English neighbors | 
nay, start not! it is a letter of other days, and it. always caution a prisoner not to criminate him- 
is from him who should have been my husband— self. If there is anything tender or romantic in 
from the object of my early, my deep affection— your story, remember that I am your husband, 
from the long lamented Alphonse de—hush! my and abstain from telling it. Ehad rather be 
husband ! thought anything than rude or inquisitive. | 


Enter SANGFROID from door L. She conceals the Pau. 1 ought to have informed you of it when I 


ted you as a husband. 
letter hastily in her bosom. He sees her do it, oe y 
but does not let her perceive that he does. He is ie he. Oh} Mite om now speaking of something | 
in a dressing-gown. ppened before we were married. 


‘ ir ° Pau. Yes! it was an attachment. | 
San. Good morning, citizen wife. San. An attachment, was it? Well, then, it’s _ 
Pau. Good morning, Monsieur Sangfroid. much better it should be before marriage than 


San. Citizen Sangfroid, if you please; I prefer it. after 
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Scene 1.] DELICATE GROUND. 
Pau. The young man’s name was Alphonse. Pau. Nor anything else that is comfortable, 
San. And a very nice name, too. \natural, well regulated, or rational. 
Pau. Alphonse de— San. That’s not a bad speech, but it comes odd- 
San. Hush! that’s quite enough! ly from one who is half a republican already. 
Pau. He was of an excellent family in Brittany.| Paw. I half a republican ?—I ? ‘ 
San. Cut his biography short, it doesn’t interest} San. Yes, and the better half, are you not my 
me. wife ? 


Pau. We were brought up together, and we 
loved each other. 

San. Never mind all that. 
the past. 

Pau. The time arrived when we were to be 
married, but, alas he died! 

San. Poor young man! [Aside.] Now I’m quite 
easy about the future. 

Pau. [taking out her handkerchief.) You will 
not grudge me one tear to his memory ? 

San. Certainly not—shed two, three, if you like 
—that is, if youre sure he’s dead. 

Pau. Behold all that remains to me of him— 
these two lines, the last he ever wrote. [Reading.] 
“ Dearest PAULINE, my chateaw has been attacked. 
Iam mortally wounded. I have only strength to 
| send you this last farewell.” [Holding it out.| And 
_ see, it is written with his blood. 

San. Not a bit of it; it’s red ink. 
Pau. Oh, don’t say that! I love to think that it 
| is his blood. 

San. Well, it may be more romantic, but it’s 
much nastier. 

Pau. Now that you know what this precious 
relic is, I feel that I ought not to be any longer 
its possessor. Take it. [Offering it. 

San. Pray, don’t give ittome. Imsure I don’t 
wan’t it. 

Pau. Ah! you did not love him. 

San. How could 1? I didn’t know him; but I 
tell you what, I have an immense respect for his 
memory. 

Pau. You have? 

San. Yes. I should say, between us, he is very 
well off. You were fond of him while he was alive, 
and I rather prefer him now he’s dead. 

Pau. I should think much less frequently of 
him than I do, if you treated me better. 

San. You astonish me! You don’t mean to say 
that I treat you ill? 

Pau. Cruelly. 

San. Better and better. 

Pau. Savagely. 

San. Worse and worse. 

Pau. But it’s easily accounted for. 

San. Come, I’m glad of that. 

Pau. You are jealous. 

San. Nonsense! You don’t mean that. 

Pau. Jealous as the Moor in the English play, 
of his lovely and unoftending wife. 

San. If I am jealous, this is the first I have 
heard of it, and I think you must allow that I 
take the information rather more coolly than the 
dark gentleman you speak of. 

Pau. Am I not confined to the house? 

San. I certainly don’t choose you to leave it, ex- 
cept when I go with you. 

Pau. Do you ever go with me? 

San. I haven’t time; you are quite aware that 
I am a member of the Legislative Assembly, and 
that my first duties are to the state. 

Pau. The first duties of a husband are to the 
married state. 

San. A republic has no wife. 


I’m quite easy about 


Pau. Ob, Alphonse de— 

San. Hush! Your friend Alphonse was a very 
nice young man, no doubt ; but depend upon it, 
a live husband and an existing Republic are bet- 
ter than a departed lover and a defunct Monarchy. 

Pau. Prove it, then; coop me up here no long- 
er, but take me this very day an excursion into 
the country, and let me breathe the fresh air. 

San. That is the very thing I should most de- 
light to do, but business before pleasure always ; 
we have information that many of your friends, 
the royalists, have recently arrived, under various 
disguises, in Paris. Their object is revolution, 
and, until they are all rooted out, my time is not 
my own. 

Pau. A royalist can never be a revolutionist. 

San. I beg your pardon, a revolutionist is one 
who would change the existing state of affairs, 
and France is, at this moment, a Republica, 

Pau. More shame for it. 

San. That may be, but this is not the place to 
discuss such matters. If you were a member of 
the National Assembly— 

Pau. Vd soon talk you all down. 

San. Then I’m glad you are not. But to the 
question more immediately before us; you wish 
to go into the country to-day ? 

Pau. [eagerly.| Ido. 

San. You can’t. 

Pau. Then, sir, you are—I declare I don’t know 
what to call you. 

San. I have told you—call me citizen. 

. Pau. I will; for I can fancy no term half so in- 
sulting. 

San. You do yourself honor by complying with 
your husband’s wish ; you do yourself injustice by 
giving a bad reason for it. 

Pau. I shall go to my own room. 

San. That you shall, if you wish it. If I pre- 
vent you from going out, the least I can do is to 
let you do as you like at home. 

Pau. I don’t do as I like—I can’t do as I like— 
and well you know it! But mind, if I don’t go out 
to-day, I’ll never leave the house again! 

San. That’s the most domestic sentiment you 
have uttered since we married. 

Pau. {aside.| I can’t provoke him; if I could, 
there might be some hope. Savage! 

San. My dear! 

Pau. Monster! 

San. My love! 

Pau. Tyrant! 

San. Meaning me ? ' 

Pau. {spitefully.] Citizen! [Exit to room R. 

San. That’s the way women go on; they work 
themselves into a bad temper about nothing at 
all, and then lay the blame on us. Pauline mar- 
ried me from gratitude, but if we are to continue 
to live together, I must trouble her to let that 
feeling ripen into something warmer. I see no 
reason why she should not make a very good wife, 
if I could only shake her out of this romantic non- 
sense about a lover, who seems to have been dead 
for years. I wish she had been married to him 
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[Scene 1. 


GROUND. 


with all my heart, and then her romance would 
have expired long before he did. [Bell heard L. 
vu. E. Looking out of the window.) Ah! who is 
this coming in at the gate? By his appearance and | 
the box he carries, a traveling merchant, with | 
gome articles of ornament or dress. [Throwing | 
open the window.] Don’t turn him back, porter. | 
Cone in, citizen, come in—let him come up-stairs. 
[Coming away from window.) There’s nothing 
will restore a woman’s equanimity sooner than a 
new bit of dress. 


tated. He has a square box and strap under 

his arm. 

Alphonse. {aside.] That’s her uncle, I dare say. 
Your servant, citizen. [Advancing L. 

San. Citizen, your servant, 

Alphonse. 1 have taken the liberty— 

San. Don’t mention the word liberty, we live 
under a Republic—[checking himseif|—that is to 
say, all I mean is—there can be liberty where 
there is equality ;—no, I don’t exactly mean that; 
but, holloa! what is the matter with you, citi- 
zen ? you seem ill. 

Alphonse. I don’t feel very well, and that’s the 
truth. 

San. Take something ? 

Alphonse. Nothing, thank you. [Aside.] He 
must be her uncle. 

San. Take a seat at all events, for your legs 
seem giving way under you. 

[ALPHONSE puts box on the table L., and sits L. 

Alphonse. I have waiked a long way to-day, 
and that’s the truth. 

San. He keeps saying that’s the truth, after 
everything. I suspect he must be lying. What 
is your object in coming here? 

Alphonse. If you please, I wish to see the lady 
of the house. . 

San. “ That’s the truth,” I have no doubt, and 
so I'll call her; but mind this, if she should be 
inclined to listen to what you have to say, which 
is very likely, don’t ask too much of her. 


Alphonse. [rising.] I don’t know what you 
eouen exactly. [Aside.] Surely he can’t suspect 
me! 


San. I mean be moderate in your demands. 
Alphonse. Oh, yes. [Aside.] Of course he’s her 


| uncle. 


San. [knocks at PAULINE’S door, R.] Pauline! 

Alphonse. (aside.| Vm in such a fright, I don’t 

. know what to do. [Gets as far from her door as 
he can. 

Pau. [appearing at the door.) Why am I called’ 
back? have you changed your mind ? 

San. No, only here is a person who has called 
to show you some novelties in dress, I believe. 

Pau. Since you have sent him, ll choose one, 
certainly. The attention is a novelty in itself. 

San. Don’t give me credit to which I am not 
entitled; he comes on his own account. 

Pau. Then I don’t want anything. 

San. So much the better for my purse. Male 
citizen, the female citizen does not want anything. 
You may go. 

Pau. No, he may not—she does. 

San. Male citizen, the female citizen does want 
something. [Aside to PAULINE.] I must dress to 

r go out, so I leave you with him; but mind, what- 
ever he asks don’t you give it him. [Crossing, and, 


Enter ALPHONSE, C., evidently nervous and agi-| pay, You had no business to think any such 


aside to ALPHONSE.] Remember what I told you; 
if you hope to come here again, use her well. 
[Exit to his room, L. 
Alphonse. [having watched SANGFROID Off, L- D.] 
Pauline ! f 
Pau. What voice is that? Alphonse! Impossi- 
ble! he died long since. 
Alphonse. No, Pauline, he lives! [Aside.] How 
altered she looks. 
Pau. Lives! [Aside.] How changed he seems ! 
'Then who wrote this letter? 
Alphonse. 1 did, when I thought I was dying. 


thing. You don’t know what you have done! 
Alphonse. Alas! Pauline, they told me I was 
dying. 
Pau. And they told me this was written with 
red ink, but I refused to believe them. Where 
have you been all these years? 


and before I was quite strong, a friend, who well 
knew that a price was set on my head, but that 
no fear of the guillotine would keep me from com- 
ing to Paris to seek you, got me confined in a 
mad-house. 

Pau. J shall love that man as long as I live! 

Alphonse. For locking me up? 

Pau. For saving your life. I wonder they let 
you out. . 

Alphonse. They did not; I escaped only the 
day before yesterday, and arrived in Paris this 
morning, at the risk of my life, in search of you 
and your uncle. 

Pau. My poor uncle ! 

Alphonse. Picture to yourself my delight on ac- 
cidentally looking up and beholding you at* the 
window. [Very loud.] I say, fancy my rapture ! 

Pau. Hush! hush! You know not who may 
hear you. 

Alphonse. Perhaps you're right ; alittle caution 
and a little management will enable us all three 
to escape from France together. 

Pau. Together! 


I would go without your uncle. 
[Pointing to SANGFROID’S room. 

Pau. Without him? my uncle ? 

Alphonse. Yes, your worthy and respected 
uncle; for though I never saw him in my life, 
I recognized him the moment I did. There’s 
something at once noble.and gentle in his appear- 
ance, which bespeaks the royalist. 

Pau. [aside.] How shall I undeceive him ? 

Alphonse. V1 call him at once. [Calling.] Uncle! 

Pau. Hush ! you don’t know what you are saying. 

Alphonse. Yes, I do—he is my uncle, or he will 
be, for he is yours. [Calling.] Uncle! 

Pau. Pray be silent, he may hear you. 

Alphonse. That’s exactly what I want; surely 
you have spoken to him about me? 

Pau. Well, I have; but I told him you were 
dead. 

Alphonse. He will be the better pleased to find 
that ’'m alive. 

Pau. Don’t be too sure of that. 

Alphonse. I shall claim your hand. 

Pau. Beware! 

Alphonse. Of what? he can’t be so unreasonable 
as to refuse it? 

Pau. J tell you he will, he must—he can’t help 
himself. 


Alphonse. My recovery was slow and tedious, | 


Alphonse. Certainly. You don’t suppose that ~ 
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| 
Alphonse. Pauline, you frighten me—you don’t. 
mean to say you are engaged? | 

Pau. Worse than that. 

Alphonse. Married? 

Pau. Yes. 

Alphonse. 'To whom, in the name of fate? 

Pau. 'Vohim. [Pointingto SANGFROID’s room. 

Alphonse. What! your uncle? 

Pau. He is not my uncle. | 

Alphonse. What is he, then? 

Pau. My husband. 

Alphonse. Enough. I have nothing more to say, 
and but one thing to do. [Going to his box on table, L. 

Pau. Alphonse, you frighten me! What is that 
one thing? 

Alphonse. Can’t you guess? 
a loaded pistol. Its contents were intended for 
my enemies, if they tried to arrest me. They will 
now be gratefully received by my own head. 

Pau. Alphonse, listentome. Ithought you dead. | 

Alphonse. What of that! You should have | 
taken a melancholy pleasure in remaining single | 
for my sake. 

Pau. I wished it. 

Alphonse. What prevented you? 

Pau. The necessity of saving my uncle’s life. | 
Mons. Sangfroid, being in power, had the means 
of saving him, and he made this wretched hand 
the condition of his doing so. 

Alphonse. And do you love this man? 

Pau. Very little. 

Alphonse. Does he love you? 

Pau. Inconveniently much—he is jealous. 

Alphonse. I pity, and fear I must forgive you. 

Pau. I hear him coming! 

Alphonse. He must not see me. 

Pau. If he does, we are lost forever. 

Alphonse. [Points to a place of concealment, 
| R. c.] There? , 
Pau. Yes, and quickly. 

[ALPHONSE conceals himself, R. C. 


This box contains 


Enter SANGFROID, L. D., dressed. 


San. Well, while I have been dressing myself, 
I suppose you have been deeply engaged with this 
nobody knows who, plotting my ruin. 

Pau. I, Monsieur Sangfroid? 1? 

San. Why this agitation? 

Pau. Vm not agitated. 

San. Oh, yes, you are, evidently; but if you find 
it inconvenient to explain, pray don’t attempt it. 
Vl judge for myself. Let me see what you have 
bought. 

Pau. Nothing. 

San. Was there nothing you fancied? 

Pau. No. 

San. Things too dear, perhaps? 

Pau. Yes. | 

San. Then he has carried away his box and all, 
his goods? 

Pau. All. | 

San. You shall lose nothing by your laudable 
economy. I know these gentry, he’s sure to return | 
shortly and make you a new offer. I'll wait. | 
[ Looking at the clock.| [have five minutes to spare. 


Pau. That clock is five minutes slow. 

San. If the clock is slow, Iam not. I perceive | 
that you wish me gone—I go. When your friend 
returns, as I know he will, tell him either to wait 
till I come home, or to leave his box. 
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Pau. I will. 

San. You have—here it is. [Pointing to bow. 

Pau. La! do you think that is his box? 

San. Think? why, there can’t be the slightest 
doubt about it. 

Pau. Then the man must have forgotten it. 

San. Just so. 

Pau. I am so afraid of your being too late for 
the important business you had to attend to. 
Do, do go! 

San. The interest you manifest in my public 
duties is so gratifying, and so new, that it almost 
makes me forget the first object of my devotion— 
the Republic. But you well remind me that its 
enemies must be annihilated. [Zaking out a paper 
and looking tt over.} Itis odd, too, that you should | 
be the person to do it, for I perceive that the very 
first and most important criminal on the list is a 
countryman of your own—one De Grandier, from 
Brittany. 

Pau. {aside.] Gracious powers! 
Oh, stay, stay! 

San. You forget that the clock is slow. 

Pau. Did I say slow? I meant fast—fast. 

San. You are more agitated than ever. 
can be the matter with you to-day? 

Pau. I don’t know—leave me, I entreat you— 
no, don’t—stay with me! 

San. I cannot. But, before I go, that I may 
redeem my word, choose something out of the 
box. 

Pau. No, no; I had rather not. 

San. Then let me choose for you. 

Pau. Indeed, I beg you won't. 

San. Then Ill dip in at hazard, and you shall 
have the first thing that comes. 

Pau. Tcare not what it may be, I do not want it. 

San. | Holding up a uniform coat.| Yowre quite 
right, you don’t—I must try again. Worse and 
worse! a pair of—you shan’t have them! What 
can thismean? [A letter drops.] Ah! here’s some- 
thing that may explain. [Reading the direction.] 
“To ALPHONSE DE GRANDIER.” Alphonse! I 
begin to smell a rat. 

[Looking earnestly at PAULINE. 

Pau. Be generous—have pity on him! 

San. So he is not dead, then. 

Pau. No! But don’t blame him for it—he 


Alphonse !— 


What 


couldn’t help it. 


San. He is in my house—he could help that. 

Pau. He is your guest, and the life of your guest 
should be held sacred. 

San. He has conspired against the Republic, 
and his head isin danger. He is conspiring against 
me, and my head is in danger. 

Pau. He is innocent—he thought me free. 

San. [With gradually increasing excitement. ] 
And I think him free—too free—far too free—so 
free that he will drive me mad, and make it 
necessary that one, if not both of us should be put 
under restraint. [Resuming his tranquillity.) Vm 
sure, I beg a thousand pardons for this unwonted 
vehemence; I can’t imagine what excited me so; 
I mean nothing more than that I think it is better 
that one of us should be under restraint than both. 

Pau. When danger threatens, any excitement 
is less fearful than that awful calmness. I read 
his doom in your looks. But mark me, Monsieur 
Sangfroid! 

San. Call me citizen, if you love me. 


Pau. I will not, I hate the word! But mark 
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[Scene 1. 


me, I say—you seek Alphonse’s life; if he dies, I 
will live but to love his memory and hate you. 

San. You are far too fast—who told you that I 
| seek his life? When a gentleman, although an 
enemy, not only of myself, but of the state, comes 
into my house, using no disguise, but avowing at 
once, as a gentleman ought, his name and station, 
and throws himself on my protection, do you think 
me base enough to betray him? 

Pau. You will not betray him, then? 
have wronged your noble nature? oh, how good 
you are! 

San. For twenty-four hours I shut my eyes and 
ears to the fact of his being in Paris. 

Pau. He will be gone in one. 

San. [aside.] I don’t believe a word of that. 
But if he venture to remain, I know my course. 

Pau. Let me call him, that he may thank you. 


thank you; for if his life be saved, it will be for 
your sake, not his. 

Pau. If his life be spared! 
about it? 


Is there a doubt 


about all political events. 


I wonder that one so jealous as you are can think 
of leaving me alone with him at such a moment. 

San. Will nothing—not even my refusing to 
interfere with this most romantic parting—con- 
vince you that I am not jealous? 
me better. 
wife too much, or himself too little. I do neither, 
but I have a mistress who claims and enjoys my 
entire devotion. 

Pau. And she is? 

San. The Republic. 


[Exit c. D. 
Pau. Again that hateful word! 


Then my sus- 


him. I feared so, but dared not let him see that I 
did. But let us be quick, there may be time yet. 
[Running to ALPHONSE’S place of concealment. | 
Alphonse! Alphonse ! 


Enter ALPHONSE, R. C. 


Alphonse. What say you? 
Pau. My busband knows all! You are lost! 
This moment he has left the house to denounce 


you. 

Alphonse. No, no; I have overheard your con- 
versation, and I am convinced he does not mean 
to betray me; if he did he would not have lost 
sight of me. Instead of that he has purposcly gone 


escape. Kind-hearted, generous man! 

Pau. [who has looked out at the window, L. Uv. 
E.] Yes, he has left the doors open, but he has 
taken means more effectual than bolts and bars 
to prevent all egress from the house. 

Alphonse. Hard-hearted, infamous scoundrel! 


pass is occupied by a huge dog, more ferocious 
than any wild beast ; that dog obeys no voice but 
his master’s. Were you to attempt escape, you 
would be torn in pieces. 

Alphonse. It is clear he seeks my life, but Pll 
defeat him yet. One way remains. 

Pau. Ob! what is it? 

Alphonse. [crossing to his box and taking out 
a pistol.| Vl shoot him through the head. 

Pau. My busband ? 


And [| 


San. No, call him when I am gone, and let him | 


San. There is a certain degree of uncertainty | 


Pau. Thendonotleaveus. [Playfully.] Indeed, | 


Learn to know | 
To be jealous, a man must love his| 


picions are well-founded—he is gone to denounce | 


out, and has left all the doors open to favor my | 


Pau. The courtyard through which you must. 


Alphonse. No, the dog. 

Pau. Of course! Do it at once, and fly. 

Alphonse. Without you, Pauline? Never! 

Pau. You forget that Iam married. 

Alphonse. To whom? ‘To a hateful tyrant—to 
a hangman! For—don’t deceive yourself, Paul- 
ine, his jealousy once roused will not be appeased 
‘by my death alone; they are so used to cutting 


or less, makes no difference. 

moment he returns we shall be led like two lambs 

to the slaughter-house. 

Pau. Save yourself, then, and leave me to my 
fate. 

Alphonse. J will not, I swear it! 
live, or stay and die together! 

Pan. [{aside.] There is no arguing with a mad- 
man, and every moment is precious. I must dis- 
semble. 

Alphonse. You do not answer—flight or death ? 

Pau. [aside.] It must be so; but the instant 
he is safe beyond the barrier, I will leave him and 
return. 

Alphonse. Death, then! 

Pau. No, Alphonse, flight ! 

[He rushes eagerly to her, takes her hand, and they 
are going off, C. D., when they are met by SANG- 
FROID, who has a bouquet in his hand. PAvL- 
INE sinks on both knees; ALPHONSE bends, 
pistol in hand, in a melo-dramatic attitude of 
defiance, and SANGFROID stands over them erect, 
with his arms folded. — 

Alphonse. [L.] Monster! 

Pau. [R.] Mercy! mercy! 

San. [c.] Were you going out for a walk, you 
two? [PAULINE rises. 

Alphonse. This coolness shall not save you! 
| Let me pass, murderer, or— 

[Presents the pistol at SANGFROID’s head—SAne- 
FROID takes hold of his arm, bends it upwards, 
and the pistol goes off. 

San. [taking a pinch of snuff.) Or what? You 
see, coolness has saved me. But I’m excessively 
annoyed with you, notwithstanding ; just look up 
there, and see what a hole you have made in my 
ceiling. 

Alphonse. This is trifling. I am aware of the 
fate that awaits me, and I am prepared to meet 
it like aman. My head is yours. 

San. How can your head be mine ? 

Alphonse. At such an awful moment I will not 
_be put down by republican levity. Man of blood, 
‘I repeat, my head is yours! Take it. 

San. Yowre very kind; possibly you can fur- 
ther oblige me by informing me what I’m to do 
with it, when I’ve got it? 

Pau. I fear you know too well. 

San. Vll be hanged if I do; but as the folly or 
his conduct proves it to be a calf’s head, perhaps 
your cookery book will tell. 

Pau. You need not insult your unfortunate 
prisoner, citizen. 

San. He won’t long be my prisoner. 

Alphonse. I perfectly understand you, sir; you 
are a true republican, and your motto is— 

San. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ! 

Alphonse. And well you act up to it. 
and you imprison me—Equality, and you trample 
CO and you send me to the scaf- 
old. 


We fly and 
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off people’s heads here, that half-a-dozen, more | 
I tell you that the 


Liberty, 


San. Come, now, let us see how you apply it. t 
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| to a tyrant. 


| You come here clandestinely to see my wife; that) 


I presume, you call Liberty—I do, at all events, 
and a very great one. You assume an authority 
over her, which, of right, belongs to me—that ap- 
pears to be your notionof Equality; finally, I catch 
you in the act of walking off with her, which, I sup- 


| pose, you construe into Fraternity. 


Alphonse. I loved Pauline before you did. 
San. Very likely, but I married her first. 
Alphonse. I care not for that. I find her wedded 
Life is a burden to me, and if you 
were not going to put an end to it, I would; nay, 
more, I will. [Puts the pistol to his head. 
Pau. Alphonse! for mercy’s sake, hold! 
[ Crossing to him. 
San. Don’t alarm yourself, my dear; he forgets 
the pistol is as empty as the head he points it at. 
{Places the bouquet on table, R. 
Alphonse. Then Vl be beforehand with you, 


_ ang give myself up. Pauline, farewell forever ! 
| [Kneels and kisses her hand—while he does so, 


SANGFROID locks the door, and takes out the key. 

San. [putting the key in his pocket as he meets 
ALPHONSE.] Not just yet. 

Pau. Be generous, and suffer him to escape. 

San. Not just yet, I tell you. 

Pau. Then hear me; if Alphonse is to be killed, 
I will not survive him. 

San. Don’t be in a hurry ; wait till he és killed. 

Pau. Certainly not; it will be too late then; 
we'll perish together ! 

San. But there’s no reason for your being put 
to death; you haven’t conspired against the Re- 
public ! 

Pau. Then I will! 
Alphonse has done. 


T’ll do everything that poor 


San. Which will include, I fear, sundry very | 


silly ones. 

Alphonse. Spare her, and torture me as you will. 

Pau. No, don’t! spare him, and torture me. 

San. V’m not going to torture either of you, ro- 
mantic noodles; but I shall put a question or two 
to both. 

Pauline and Alphonse. Go on, we'll answer. 

San. Good! but don’t both answer at once. 
[Crossing c.] You, sir, first—I believe you do me 
the honor to profess an affection for my wife—is 
that so? 

Alphonse. It is. 


San. Citizen, you are very obliging. Pauline, 


| do you return that affection ? 


Pau. {aside.] His heartless coolness is such that 
I could say anything to annoy him. Yes! 

San. Very good. 

Pau. [aside.] I never saw any one like him. 

San. And are you of opinion that this interest- 


_ ing passion will last for fifty years, if you should 


live so long? 
Pau. [aside.] He is too provoking! Fora hun- 


Alphonse. For a thousand! 
San. A bundred is plenty. The sooner you are 


_ married, the better! 


Pau. You only say that because you know we 
can’t be. 
San. I have often told you that you don’t know 


half the blessings of living under a Republic. Two | 
Z tb d. ‘ ‘take your friend’s arm, and follow me to the Mu- 


people wish to be married, they have only to at- 
tend before the municipal authorities, with two 


| witnesses, and say so—they are married. In a 


week they are tired of one another, they have, 


only to attend again, say we wish to be divorced— 
they are divorced. 
Pau. And this course you propose that you and 


/I should take ? 


San. Iam always anxious to do anything for 


/your happiness. [Handing her a paper.| I have 


already signed this paper; sign it yourself, and we 
are no longer man and wife. [ Retires C. 
Pau. [aside.| He cannot mean it; Vl try him, 
at all events. 
Alphonse [to PAULINE.] You see his object; 


-he has doomed us both to an ignominious death, 


and he thinks he should be disgraced were you to 
die bearing his name. 
Pau. {to SANGFROID.] Heartless man! Ill sign. 
[ Goes to table, R., and signs. 


Alphonse. Now, Pauline, see how superior is my | 


affection for you to his. My only wish is that you 
should die— 

San. [R., aside.| How very kind. 

Alphonse. [u.] Bearing my name. 

San. [aside.] Oh! [Aloud.] You are neither of 
you half as affectionate as I am; I have antici- 
pated that wish. Sign that paper, both of you, 
we will present it immediately after the other, and 
this solemnity over, you will proceed together— 

Alphonse. Tunderstand. Pauline, you will need 


all your firmness—we shall proceed together to the | 


scattold. 
Pau. No, no, not the scaffold; anything is better 
than that. 


San. (aside.] I should think so. [Alowd.] Stuff 


and rubbish about scaffolds. You will proceed 
wherever you like; a carriage will be in readiness, 
and here is your passport. [ Crossing C. 

Alphonse [taking it.] Can it be possible? It is 
a passport for myself and wife. 
have done you injustice. 

San. It’s not your fault if you haven’t. 

Pau. [aside.| I cannot understand him. I 


‘thought he was mad about me. [Zo SANGFROID, 


who has watched her.| fear this sacrifice will 
cost you too dear. 

San. Yowre very kind—-not at all. 

Pau. Ym convinced it will. 
in seeking our happiness, you have destroyed 
your own. 

San. Not the least in the world, I assure you. 


* Pau. Do you mean to say that you were not * 


jealous of me? 
San. Do I look like it? 


Pau. And that you can give me up without a 


sigh? 


San. Without anything—but my best wishes for — 


your future happiness. 

Pau. [aside.} It’s most extraordinary ! 
never can have loved me! 

Alphonse {aside.| It’s not very complimentary ; 
he seems quite pleased to get rid of her. 

San. Come, bustle, bustle, there’s no time to 
lose. I ran some risk about this passport. [Zo AL- 
PHONSE.] You go into that room, yowll find writ- 
ing materials, and you can write to your friends, 
and tell them that you are coming. 

Alphonse. You are too good. [Hatt into room L. 

San. You go that way—|[to PAULINE]—and 
pack up your trunks. As soon as youre ready, 


He 


nicipality. [Going, turns and looks towards her. 
Pau. {aside.| I cannot believe that I have been 
so mistaken about his attachment to me. 


Oh! sir, I fear I _ 


You will find that © 
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DELICATE 


San. 1 beg your pardon, I’m afraid you didn’t 
hear me. é 

Pau. Yes, I did. [Aside.] I cannot, will not, 
leave, till I have assured myself of the truth. 

San. May I again venture to suggest dispatch ? | 

Pau. [aside.| I don’t like being turned out of 
the house in this manner. [Alouwd.] Is there any 
necessity for so much hurry ? 

San. Yes! it’s nearly one o’clock. 

Pau. That clock is too fast. | 

San. You shall take it with you, if you like, 
when you go. 

Pau. Why so? | 

San. Because, madame, it seems to have the 
gallantry befitting a lady’s clock, and to be fast or 
slow, to suit her humor. 

Pau. “Madame ” seems rather formal between 
us two, don’t you think so? | 

San. Well, I don’t know what to say. You see. 
it’s very awkward, until this little ceremony is 
quite completed; although you are, no doubt, to 
a certain extent, my wife, you are also, to a cer-| 
tain extent, his. 

Pau. [{aside.] Little ceremony! incredible in- 
difference. 

San. For my part, I am very particular in my 
manner of addressing one who either is or is 
likely to become the wife of another man, and I 
wish more people were like me. 

Pau. You allude to poor Alphonse—you bear 

“him no ill-will, I hope. 

San. Oh! dear, no! not the least; he was not 
over-scrupulous in his attempt to rob me of my 
wife, certainly. 

Pau. It was no very great robbery, considering | 
the moderate value you seem to set upon her. 

San. I set none at all; but then he couldn’t 
know that. 

Pau. What most puzzles me is, how I could 
ever have fallen into the mistake of fancying you 
jealous of me. e 

San. Ah! that was a grand mistake. 

Pau. Why are you not jealous of me ? 

San. What can it signify? ve given you your 
own way in this business, be satisfied. 

Pau. One may have one’s own way, and yet be 
curious to know why one has it. Why are you not 
jealous of me? 

San. Dear me, it’s simple enough; there can be 
no jealousy where there is no love. 

Pau. You did love me when you married me. 

San. Do you think so? 

Pau. Vm sure of it. 

San. Well, I don’t exactly remember; but if I 
did, it must have been the least bit in the world. 

Pau. Must it, and why, pray ? 

San. Nay, I must entreat you not to press for 
an answer which cannot be made palatable. 

Pau. That’s my business; I insist on it. I ask 
you a question, and it is your duty to answer it. 

San. Gently, gently! seeing, as I said before, 
that you have ceased to be my wife—to a certain 
extent—I doubt about that word duty. 

Pau. Then I ask it as a favor—as a last favor. 

San. 'That’s another thing. 

Pau. Tell me my faults, that I may try to cor- 
rect them. 

San. Do you want to know them all? 

Pau. All—every one. 

San. Then we had better sit down, because it 
will occupy some time. [Puts chairs—they sit. 


ned herself.| It’s getting warm, isn’t it? 


GROUND. 


[Scene 1. 


Pau. [Rx.] Now, then, for your first objection. 

San. [u.] Your face— 

Pau. What, ’m ugly, am I? i 

San. No, by no means; it’s the expression I 
find fault with. 

Pau. What is the matter with that? 

San. Well, it’s not so easy to describe. 

Pau. I beg you won’t spare me. ey 

San. No, no, it isn’t that. Your expression, I 
should say, is one of mixed vehemence and silli- 
ness. 

Pau. From which you conclude my character 
to be— 

San. Ridiculously romantic. 

Pau. This is not true, and you know it. 

San. [rising.] Very well—then I don’t see the 
use— 

Pau. [pulling him down.| Don’t move! Pll 
hear it all. But before you go on, be good enough 
to reach me my fan. * 

San. [handing fan, which hangs on his chair, 
and pausing for a few seconds until she has fan- 


Pau. For silly and romantic people—very. 

San. Shall I go on now ? 

Pau. Yes—no—what proves my vehemence ? 

San. The tone of your voice. ‘ 

Pau. Indeed! What proves my silliness? 

San. Your vehemence. 

Pau. Goon. 

San. No, I’ve said enough; frankness and can- 
dor are unwelcome guests at the table of self- 
conceit. 
perceived these defects, which I regretted I had 
not discovered before marriage, I at once re- 
nounced the plan I had formed in my own mind 
concerning you. 

Pau. [drawing her chair closer to his.| A plan? 
What was it? 

San. [moving his chair away.] Thad hoped— 
[during this and the next speech, he gets gradually 
more and more earnest|—tfondly hoped, that with 
care and attention, I might succeed in improving 
what was noble and good in you—in eradicating 
what was silly and weak—and that I might, hay- 
ing thus elevated your tastes and enlarged your 
ideas, have fitted you to become a sharer with 
your husband in those great labors for the public 
good, of which he would have represented the 
strength, you the grace and ornament. 

Pau. You meant all this for me ? 

San. I did! And it would have given you that 
expression which, as I told you, you want—with- 
out which, beauty is but an empty name, but 
having which, instead of hearing fools exclaim— 
“ How pretty she is,” my heart would have swelled 
with pride as men of sense said—‘ Look at her 


/countenance—how good! how noble! how intel- 


lectual!” 

Pau. [putting her hand on his arm.) And you 
think they would have said so? 

San. [removing her arm, checking himself, and 
changing his tone.] It doesn’t signify a straw 
whether they would or would not, because your 
new husband does not appear to trouble himself 
about such matters. 
mind the head being stuffed with sawdust. 

Pau. [rising and walking about.] I beg your 
pardon, you know very little about him ; he is not 
so rude as to mix my head up with sawdust; he 
believes that I have a mind, a heart, a soul, sir. 


| 
if 
} 


} 


You can easily fancy that as soon as I | 


So the doll is pretty he don’t — 
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Scene 1.] 


DELICATE 


San. I dare say he does, but he has a monstrous 
mean opinion of them. 


that. 

San. Nothing easier: he comes here in search 
of you, thinking, I grant you, that you are single 
—he learns that you are married, and adverting 
to this solemn fact only to disregard it, he pro- 


_ poses to you to break your vows, betray your 
_ husband and fly with him; he does this, mind you, 
_ not after a long series of such attentions as might 


throw a weak woman off her guard, but under the 
perfect conviction that he is addressing a wicked 
one, whom no proposition, however vicious, will 
startle. 

Pau. (aside, and sinking into her chair.) It is 
too true. 

San. Are you proud of his opinion of you, still? 

Pau. 'There is perhaps but one excuse for him. 
The cold, calculating, practiced advocate, feigns 
a passion which he does not feel, and captivates 
his hearers by his eloquent reasoning. Love feels 
a passion which it cannot feign, and goes direct to 
its object without stopping to reason at all. 

San. | admit the force of your position. You 
will, of course, admit it also, when, a few years 
hence, weary of you, he feels a passion, which he 
cannot feign, for some one else. 

Pau. He never will; you libel him. 

San. Perhaps I do; but the horse that has once 
stumbled is very apt to go down. 

Pau. I see your object in all this—you flatter 
yourself that I shall regret your loss. 

San. Vm not such a fool; a man of sense knows 
too well, that however honest his intentions, he 
has only to tell a silly woman of her faults, tomake 
an enemy of her for life. 

Pau. 'Then perhaps I am not so silly as you do 
me the honor to think me. I am thankful for the 
lesson you have read me, and to show my grati- 
tude—[She holds out her hand for him to kiss, he 
affects not to notice it]|—I say to show my grati- 
tude—vwell, citizen? 

San. I beg your pardon, I’m sure. 

[ Takes fan out of her hand and puts it down. 

Pau. You don’t seem to see my hand. 

San. Oh! yes I do; I always told you it’s a very 
nice hand. 

Pau. (vexed, but turning it and holding tt as if 
to shake hands with him.| What of yours, then. 

San. Oh! mine is not to be compared to it. 

Pau. You refuse even to shake hands with me. 

San. My dearmadame, under the circumstances, 


I feel on very delicate ground. 


Pau. Very well, very well; if you don’t instantly | 
shake hands with me, I shall know what to think. 

San. Good—shall you also know what to say? 

Pau. Yes—I shall say it’s evident you still love me. 

San. Well, what next? 

Pau. That you are as jealous of me as youcan be. | 

San. [holding out his hand.] Oh! come, any- | 
thing to disprove that. 

Pau. [withdrawing her hand.| Wf that is your 
object, I decline. 

San. I think yow’re quite right. 

Pau. And I also refuse to accept this bouquet. 

[ Throwing it down. 

San. Refuse; don’t throw things about. [Picking 
it wp.| It never was intended for you. 

Pau. For whom, then? 

San. That’s my secret. 


Pau. Perhaps you will be good enough to prove | 
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| Pau. So, sir, you love another? 


up your things. 

Pau. Ym going—unfeeling man—I’m gone. 
[Aside.] At length my eyes are opened; I see it 
all; the creature was not jealous, but faithless. 
[Hait R. D. 


| Enter ALPHONSE, with letter in his hand, L. D. 


_ Alphonse. {aside.] There is something very 
mysterious about this! He seems, if possible, more 
ready to part with her than I am to take her. 

San. Ah! There you are again—written your 
letter? That’s right! The carriage is ordered, 
and the citizen Pauline will be ready directly. 

Alphonse. Would you object to allowing me two 
or three minutes’ conversation with you in private? 

San. Certainly not—pray go on. 

Alphonse. Thank you! but the fact is, the ques- 
tions I wish to ask you are of so delicate a nature, 
that I hardly know where to begin. 

San. At the beginning, I should say. 

Alphonse. Yes, | know; but that’s the difficulty. 

San. Then try the middle or the end. You’ve 
/no time to spare. 

Alphonse. You—you—you don’t love—that is, 
of course, I don’t wish you to love her now—but 
I mean you didn’t love Pauline? 

San. I shall not contradict you. 

Alphonse. Yes, but it seems to me that you 
couldn’t bear her. Now, as she has become my 
wife— 

San. Not yet—she’s my wife at present. 

Alphonse. We'll say “‘ our wife.” 

San. Excuse me, I don’t mean to be rude, but 
I don’t like the partnership. Call her Pauline. 

Alphonse. As you please, but you will think it 
but natural that I should feel curious, not to say 
anxious, to know the cause of your aversion. You 
can have nothing to say against her personal ap- 
| pearance. 

San. Nothing. 

Alphonse. Nor against her numerous virtues ? 

San. No. Yes, stop, there is one virtue you will 
have to teach her. 

Alphonse. What is that? 

San. Fidelity to her husband. 

Alphonse. What, sir! do you imagine Pauline 
capable— 

San. Upon my life yowre a treat. You supposed 


me. 

Alphonse. [aside.| I never thought of that. 
[Aloud.] ‘True, but, without meaning to be rude, 
you must admit the possibility of another gain- 
ing her fixed affections, though you have failed 
to do so. 

San. Certainly, or that others, among the nu- 
merous modern inventions, may have taken out a 
patent for machinery to stop runaway wives, as 
they do runaway horses. 

Alphonse. Y’'m content to take my chance, and 
I think, as it can’t signify to you now, that you are 
too generous to withhold any information likely to 
improve that chance. 

San. Sir, you do me honor. 

Alphonse. You have been much in her society 
lately. In all these years her tastes may have 
changed. Would you mind telling me any partic- 
ular likes and dislikes she has? 

San. With all the pleasure in life—sit down. 


San. Now never you mind—you go and pack | 


her capable when you asked her torun away from | 


Ge 
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(Scene 1. 


[They sit side by side.] In fact, I am so much’ 
obliged to you for the handsome manner in which 
you are going to take her off my hands—[they 
rise, bow to one another, and sit again}|—that Vl 
tell you anything. [Astde.] Including a few lies. | 

Alphonse. You are more than kind. 

San. Excuse my being a little abrupt—time | 
presses. Are you rich? 

Alphonse. Yes. 

San. Active? 

Alphonse. Yes. 

Son. Enjoy good health? 

Alphonse. Yes. 

San. Good temper ? 

Alphonse. Yes. 

San. That’s lucky, for she’ll try all four, I can 
tell you. I don’t mean to say she has worried me 
to anything like the extent she’ll worry you. I 
wouldn’t let her, and that’s the reason we part. 

Alphonse. [alarmed.] How wiil she worry me? 

San. First of all by her extravagance, which 
knows no bounds; next, by her thirst for public 
amusements, which is insatiable; and thirdly, 
but by no means lastly, by her craving for novel- 
ty, which is incessant. She must have more 
dresses—more shawls—more hats—more lace— 
more jewels than any female of her acquaintance 
—more servants—more carriages—and more, 
horses than any man of yours. She must be 
whirled from the Ist of January to the 31st of) 
December in one continual round of gaiety— | 
breakfasts — picnics — promenades — dinners — 
concerts — balls — theatres— operas and masque- | 
rades. Then if she should fancy a pound of tea} 
from Canton—a needle from Sheffield—a yard of 
sable or a crab from Siberia—some bear’s grease | 
from the North Pole—nay, even a pound of green 
cheese from the moon, you must fetch it—no ex- 
cuse—you must fetch it. She will be obeyed. In 
short, you will lose your riches in a month—your 
activity in a fortnight—your health in a week— 
and your temper ina day. [Rising.] And now, 
sir, I leave you to judge whether I ought not to 
feel grateful for the eminent service you are about 
to render me. [Exit c. D. 

Alphonse. Can this be all true? or has he in- 
vented it on purpose to annoy me? I don’t care, 
Vl pay no attention to his warnings, and think of 
nothing but the happiness that awaits me. If she 


really does wish for all these things, she ought to) 


have them, and she shall; if people in love were 
always to listen to what other people call reason, 
I should like to know how many marriages there 
would be? [Going to the door of PAULINE’S room. | 
Pauline! Pauline! 

Pau. [running in.) Who calls? [Seeing At- 
PHONSE, she checks herself, and turns from him.] 
Oh! it’s you, is it? 

Alphonse. Yes, Pauline; but how cold you are. 
r Pau. You are quite mistaken—I’m as hot as 

re. 

Alphonse. AndsoamI. I burn with impatience 
till you are completely freed from the trammels of | 
this Monsieur Sangfroid. | 

Pau. And so does he—I’m convinced he does— 
De in love with some other woman. I’m certain 
of it. 

Alphonse. And if he is, what can it signify to us? 

Pau. Everything! it’s an insult. And what’ 
woman puts up with an insult? Nay, sir, allow 


me to ask you another question. What man who 


pretends to care about her, permits her to put up 
with it ? 

Alphonse. Be reasonable, Pauline. — 
him out for doing the very thing I wish—for re- 
signing you to me? 

Pau. He has no right to resign me on account 
of another woman! 

Alphonse. Forget the past, and think only of 


the future. Nothing shall be wanting to your hap- — 
piness. Your most extravagant wishes shall be 


gratified. 
Pau. What do you mean? I have no extrava- 
gant wishes. i 
Alphonse. Dresses—shawls—hats—lace—jewels 
—servants—carriages—horses— 
Pau. What on earth are you talking about? 
Alphonse. Breakfasts—picnics—promenades— 
dinners— concerts — balls—theatres—operas and 


masquerades. un 
Pau. This is moderation. Have you nothing 
else to offer me ? A 


Alphonse. Yes. Tea from Canton—needles from 
Sheffield—sable from Siberia—bear’s grease from 
the North Pole. 

Pau. Have you lost your senses? Are you a 
lunatic? Good gracious! I remember now you 
told me you had been confined in a mad-house— 
and the moon is just now at its full. 

Alphonse. The moon? that shan’t stop me. ’m 
ready to go there if you require it, and fetch you 
a pound of green cheese. 

Pau. [aside.} He’s raving mad. [Aloud.] Al- 
phonse, you frighten me. 

Alphonse. I have no wish to frighten you. I 
only said it to prove my readiness to do anything 
you wish. 

Pau. [aside.| Vi try him. [Aloud.] Where is 
the citizen Sangfroid ? 

Alphonse. He has this moment left me. 

Pau. Follow him, find him. Discover for me 
instantly, who this woman is that he is in love 
with. 

Alphonse. This is a strange errand to send me 
on. 
Pau. No matter, bring me the proof of his 
falsehood, and I am yours; fail—and I renounce 
you forever. 

Alphonse. But consider. 

Pau. I have. 

Alphonse. Listen. 

Pau. I won't. 

Alphonse. One moment. i 

Pau. [vehemently.| Fly—and obey me. 

Alphonse. [{aside.| The citizen was right, she 
will be obeyed. [Hat C. D. 

Pau. There is no bearing this. If they procure 
twenty divorces I never will move from here until 
I have discovered who this woman is. [ Goes to the 
glass.| A pretty figure I cut, owing to this excite- 
ment—with my cheeks on fire, and my eyes half 
out of my head. [SANGFROID appears at door C.] 
There is some expression in my face now, I rather 
think; and I only wish Monsieur Sangfroid were 
here to see it. 

San. [advancing u.] Monsieur Sangfroid is 
much flattered by that wish. What say you? 

Pau. Nothing. I was only thinking. 

San. Of what? ; 

Pau. Did you meet Alphonse ? 

San. No, I saw him. But to tell you the truth, 
I got out of his way. - ; 4 
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| [Aloud.] Don’t alarm yourself, he’s not a mad- 


Pau. I sent him to seek you. I fear he is going 
out of his senses. ; 

San. With joy, no doubt; but why ? 

Pau. He has been promising me all manner of 
extravagant things which I don’t want, and ended 
by offering to go to the moon to fetch me green 
cheese. 

San. 


[aside.] Ha, ha! the bait has taken. | 


man. He’ll make a capital husband. He’s a fool. 


_ [He marks the effect of this upon her, and seems 
_ pleased.| But what were you thinking of when I 


came in ? | 

Pau. Of the haste, I may say the indecent 
haste, with which you are laboring to get rid of me. 

San. I seek your happiness in all I do. 

Pau. Say rather your own, selfish man. Had) 
you sought mine alone, ‘‘you might have succeed- | 
ed in improving what was good and noble in me, 
in eradicating what was silly and weak—you 
might have elevated my tastes, enlarged my ideas, 
and fitted me to become a sharer with you in those 
great labors for the public good, of which you 
would have represented the strength—l, the grace | 
and ornament.” 

San. [aside.] She remembers my very words! 

Pau. And let me tell you that, had you done 
so, your generosity, like other virtues, might have 
proved its own reward, for in seeking my happi- 
ness you might have secured your own. 

San. [a little off his guard.| You think it likely 
that by pursuing this course— 

Pau. {coolly.| You will be more successful with 
your future wife. [SANGFROID looks disappointed. 
Aside.| Come, I can be as cool as he can. 

San. [very coolly.| Let me recommend you to 
finish your packing. 

Pau. (annoyed at his manner.| More successful, 
I say, with the young woman. She és young, I 
suppose ? 

San. No, not particularly. 

Pau. Then with the pretty woman. Ill be 
sworn she’s pretty. 

San. If I’m content, what can it matter to you ? 
Finish your packing. 

Pau. Whose sense— . » 

San. Well, ’mhappy tosay I think she as sense. 

Pau. And, above all, whose expression—now 
don’t tell me that she hasn’t expression. 

San. On the contrary, I tell you she has—more 


‘than I ever hoped to meet with. 


Pau. More than I have, no doubt. 

San. More than I thought you had, I must own; 
but do, pray, finish your packing. 

Pau. Pray don’t be so very uneasy; you will 


_ soon be relieved of my society; and as this is the 
last time we may ever be alone—a circumstance | 
' which, I make no doubt, you flatter yourself dis- | 


tresses me exceedingly, but which, so far from 
exciting me in the least, produces in me that utter 
coolness, which is so provoking in you—I beg to 


- tell you that you are mistaken if you think I shall | 


carry with me either affection or esteem for you ; 
and that you will live in my recollection but as 
the most perfidious and deceitful of men. And so, 
sir, farewell forever. [She is going off in great 
anger, but stops, turns, and softens almost to weep- 
ing.| No, I won’t say that; I dare say I shall see’ 
you again before I go. [Exit R. D. 
San. Poor thing! she is as full of feeling as she 


DELICATE: GROUND. 


can be, and persuades herself that she is cool. 
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[ALPHONSE peeps in at door c.] But yonder is my 
worthy and acute successor, as he thinks himself. 
He seems inclined to listen. He shall hear of some- 
thing to his advantage, as they say in the news- 
papers. [Goes to her door, and partially opens it. 

Alphonse. There he is; I don’t think he’s been 
out at all. 

San. I wonder what she is about. 

Alphonse. What can that signify to him? and 
why did she send me to find out about this woman 
whom she thinks he is in love with? What can 
that signify to her? There’s something very 
strange in the whole business. If she has one- 
half the faults he says she has, added to those 
which I have always heard that women are sure 
to conceal from their husbands before marriage, I 
shan’t be near so happy as I thought for. 

San. What is she putting up now? Oh, her 
writing-desk. She opens the lower part, and out 
comes packet on packets of my letters to her. 
Ah! they are going into the fire, of course. What 
valuable time we waste on women! No, by 
Jupiter, nothing of the sort—she presses them to 
her heart, and in they go again. What’s that I 
see? the locket I gave her with a large lock of my 
hair. That’s sure to go out of the window, and. 
am sorry for it, for mine is getting so thin that I 
should be glad to have it back again. . What’s 


‘that? she kisses it, weeps over it, kisses it again, 


touches a secret spring and a small drawer con- 
ceals it. [Coming eway.] I can’t see any more. 
She has touched a secret spring here. [Striking 
his heart.] What an ass is that citizen Alphonse. 
He pokes his nose between man and wife, and 
he’ll get a pinch that will last him for life. 

Alphonse. [advancing u.| I was looking for 
you, sir. 

San. [savagely.] Citizen! 

Alphonse. Well, citizen; you are in love with 
some lady. 

San. And if I am, what is that to you? 

Alphonse. Nothing. But my—your—that is— 
Madame Pauline wishes to know who it is. 

San. Then let her ask me herself. 

Alphonse. Any communication you have tomake 
to her now must go through me. 

San. Must it? Then I have a favorite sword I 
wanttosend; would you like that to go through you? 

Alphonse. No, of course, I don’t mean anything 
of that sort. 

San. It is not very easy to know what you 
mean; but what I mean is this—you have come 
here like a thief as you are— 

Alphonse. A thief, sir? 

San. Don’t interrupt me. You'll find ’m quite 
right—like a thief as you are—to rob me of my 
wife. Are you ready, now on the instant—that is 
to say, the instant the forms of law are complied 
with, to make her yours? 

Alphonse. Well, I don’t know. 

San. You don’t know? but you must know. 
Do you suppose I'll allow you to disturb the peace 
of a quiet, well-regulated family in this manner ?— 
to deprive a lady of a husband, who is worthy the 
name of a husband, without being prepared to 
offer her the poor consolation of such a paltry, 
contemptible substitute as you are? 

Alphonse. I don’t care for your abuse; you're 
only angry because she prefers me to you. 

San. Vm not the least angry, but I want an 
answer, and I mean to have one. 
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time for inquiry, it is quite possible that in a few | 
_ days I might have accommodated you by taking | 
_ your wife off your hands; but you will find that, 
_ although your opinion of me is very mean— 


"I say to be bullied, sir—to be bullied. 
"this noise ? 


_ man, having deprived you of one husband, hesi- | 


_ another. 
_ to make bim. 


you know about me. 
citizen Pauline is thoughtless, extravagant, ro- 
| mantic, silly— 
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GROUND. 


Alphonse. I must take a few days to consider. 
Marriage is a serious thing. 

San. You have tried.to trifle with it, and you 
shall find it so. You shall not have a day, an 
hour, or a minute. 

Alphonse. Do you mean to say you will use force? 

San. I mean to say that if you have. the bad 
taste to slight a lady who is—will be—your wife, 
Ihave the good taste to avenge an insult offered 
to one who is—was—mine. 

Alphonse. Look you, Citizen Sangfroid; if you 
had been reasonable, and had allowed me a little 


San. Quite right, it is. 
Alphonse. Tamnotamantobe bullied. [Louder.] 


Enter PAULINE, R. 
Pau. What in the world is the meaning of all 


San. The meaning is simply this—this gentle- 
tates about fulfilling his promise of finding you. 


Pau. {delighted.| Is it possible? | 
San. Yes, but don’t be uneasy, I'll find a way 


Alphonse. Make me? You little know me! 
San. And yow’ll discover presently how much 
It may be true that the 


Pau. Now stop, that’s quite enough. 

San. Very well; and that I— 

Alphonse. I can tell you her opinion of you. 
You are a cold, dissembling, ironical, tyrannical 
husband. 

San. Holloa! holloa! where did you hear this? 

Alphonse. Never you mind. I’m not quite so 
simple as you imagine. Icansee that this is alla 
trap—that you and your wife want to get rid of 
one another, and that I am to be made the 
scape-goat. 

San. [{aside.| Confound the fellow, he’s not 
quite such a fool as I thought. 

Pau. [toSANGFROID.] Blame yourself for this. 


San. I only said them to annoy him; but why 
have you said such things of me? 

Pau. I only said them to annoy you. 

San. Come, sir; we lose time. Are you ready 


to marry this lady? Once! 
Alphonse. No. 
San. Twice! Thrice! 


Alphonse. No, no. 

San. Then V’ll take what you offered me this 
morning. 

Alphonse. What was that? 

San. Your head. 

Alphonse. Take it and welcome, but I’m not 
going to marry a woman who keeps other gentle- 
men’s hair locked up in secret drawers. 

Pau. What in the world do you mean, sir? 

San.. You see he’ll say anything; but I must 
now ask you—are you ready to marry this 
gentleman? 

Pau. Never; still I am free to admit that I am, 
in some sort, under obligation to him. He has 


‘taught me the difference between a hair-brained, 


frivolous, changeable, suspicious man, and a staid, 
intelligent, and useful member of society; and 
rather than marry him—TI say, as he said—take 
my head. 

San. So I will; I won’t have his, because I’ve 
got a better of my own, but the events of to-day 
have imparted to your countenance the only thing 
it wanted—expression. I therefore accept your 
head, but only to imprint upon it the kiss of 
reconciliation. [Kisses her forehead. 

Pau. I gave you my hand for my uncle’s life. 
I offer you my heart for my own; I will even, with 
your leave, add my thanks for saving—[Looking 
at ALPHONSE]—a much less valuable life than 
either. [They laugh at him. 

Alphonse. Oh! laugh away, by all means, if 
you are satisfied—I am sure I ought to be. Ihave 
got not only my life, but that which all Paris is 
running after—my liberty. 

Pau. But how about my rival? 

San. [presenting the bouquet.| You have no 
rival. You have been, and are, sole mistress of 
this, my heart. You have been, and will be, sole 
mistress of this, my house. 

Pau. Then it shall be my ‘endeavor so to con- 
duct it that my claims for approbation shall rest 
upon strong as well as upon DELICATE GROUND. 


Why did you say such things of me? 
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THE END. 
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Stage, facing the audience. 


ScENE I.—A Room in MR. PLENTIFUL’S Hotel. Ta- 
ble, chair, &c., L. Enter MRS. PLENTIFUL, R.1 E. 


Mrs. P. Bless me! here comes the coach, and 
no one to see to the travelers! Teddy! Teddy! 

Teddy. (without.] Here I am, ma’am. 

Mrs. P. Why, you lazy Irish bog-trotter! You 
are there, when you should be here! Teddy! 
Teddy! I say! 

Teddy. (without.| Coming, ma’am! 

Mrs. P. Well, why don’t you make haste? The 
coach is at the door | 


Enter TEDDY, L. 1 E. 
Teddy. Here Iam, ma’am. Y—a—w ! [ Yawning. 
Mrs. P. You lazy fellow! Why don’t you go and 
| look after the passengers ? 
Teddy. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. P. Are you going? Look, sir; the travel- 
ers are getting out. Quick, see to their baggage ! 

Teddy. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. P. Go along, then! 

Pushes him towards door, 2 ¥. L. 

At the same time, enter Hon. AUGUSTUS CLEAR- 

STARCH, with Miss ARABELLA. TEDDY runs 

against the HON. AUGUSTUS. 


Aug. You Iwish scoundwel! what the devil are 


Teddy. 1 beg your pardon, ma’am, [to ARA- 
+ BELLA,] but my parquisites occupied the edica- 
9| tional part of my sight and parpindicular. 

Wns [ealling.]. Here, Perseverance! Teddy! 


N O 5 Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by WHEAT & CoRNETT, in the Office 
. . of the ever arian of Congress, at Washins ston, D. C. 
A ea Se ee SP } 
you ’bout. 
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Enter PERSEVERANCE, PLENTIFUL, dc. 


See to the gentleman’s and lady’s baggage. [PER- 
SEVERANCE takes lady’s hat-box, and exit R. 

Plen. Ah! travelers by the coach, I perceive. 
You are welcome. 

Aug. I say, landlord, your woads are uncom- 
mon dusty. 

Mrs. P. Perhaps the lady would choose some 
refreshment before she retires ? 

Aug. Arabella, love, what say you, dear? 

Ara. No, thank’ee, Gussy dear. 

Mrs. P. If the lady will step with me, I will 
show her an apartment. 

Ara. Yes, thank’ee, ’'m very much fatigued. 

Aug. In the meantime I should like to say a 
word to the landlord. 

Ara. Gussy dear, don’t stay from me long. 

Aug. No, dear. Landlady, bring me a bottle 
of your best wine. [Hzit Mrs. PLENTIFUL with 
ARABELLA, who kisses her hand to the Hon. Avu- 
GUSTUS, who returns it.] I shan’t be long, dear. 
By-the-bye, landlord, have you change for a fifty 
dollar bill? It is the smallest I have ’bout me at 
present. 

Plen. No, sir, I have not; but I will endeavor 
to procure it for you. 

Aug. Thank you; you will oblige me vastly. 
[Exit PLENTIFUL, R. 1 E.] Well, ’pon my soul, I 
hope he will get the change for my bad fifty dollar 
bill. I have gone to a great deal of trouble to 
make love to a boarding-school miss. However, 
her old dad, Captain Blowhard, has a cool fifty 
thousand ; and when I marry Miss Arabella, the 
old ’un’s tin will repay me for all my trouble. 


Enter Mrs. PLENTIFUL with wine—sets it on 


table, L. H. 


Mrs. P. Your wine, sir. 

Aug. Thank you. By-the-bye, landlady, I wish 
you would order me an extra coach, as I have 
business in New York, and wish to reach there 
to-morrow morning. 

Mrs. P. The regular stage leaves to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock. For an extra one I shall 
have to speak to my husband. 

Aug. Never mind; you need not trouble your 
excellent husband. I am very well satisfied with 
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(Scene 1. 


this comfortable hotel, and the iat like deport- 
ment of the charming ‘hostess. 

Mrs. P. Oh, sir! you flatter. 

Aug. ‘Where there is truth there is no flattery. 
By-the-bye, landlady, your excellent husband 
could not procure the change for my fifty dollar 
bill. I should be eternally obliged to you if you 
would let me have, say ten or fifteen dollars, till I 
reach New York, and my fifty dollar bill you can 
retain as security. 

Mrs. P. I should be most happy to oblige you, 


but I have not the money about me. Perhaps my | 


husband— _, 

Aug. Oh, never mind ; Vl not trouble him. You 
can order the extra stage, and say nothing about 
it. 

Mrs. P. 1 beg your pardon, sir; but an extra 
stage is ten dollars more. 

Aug. [aside.| Oh, the devil! a pretty business 
I’ve made of it! This comes of running away with 
a boarding-school miss. However, the fifty thou- 
sand will pay me for all. I have one good ten 
dollar note, and I must have a coach; so here 
goes. [Aloud.] Landlady, here is the ten dollars. 
[Gives money. Aside.|] There goes the last ten 
dollars I have in the world ! 

Mrs. P. Oh, thank you, sir! 

Aug. Nota word, madame. And at the same) 
| time, allow me to observe, I shall never patronize 
‘so mean and contemptible a place again. 

Mrs. P. What! not patronize so comfortable a 
hotel! Besides, the lady-like deportment of the 
charming hostess! Ha! ha! ha! 

[Exit Mrs. PLENTIFUL, R. 

Aug. Confound the impudence of that woman ! 
- She takes the last ten dollars I have in the world, 
and defends herself with my false flattery. Never 


mind ; I dare say Miss Arabella has some money 
about her. I forgot to question her as regards the 


extent of funds in her exchequer. Ah! here she 
comes. I shall soon know all. 


Hinter ARABELLA, R. 1 E. 


Ara. Why, Gussy dear, what has kept you so 
long? Why, what’s the matter ? Are you not well? 
| Never mind, Gussy dear; we will be much hap- 
pier when we are married. Won’t we, Gussy dear ? 

Aug. Yes, dear, when we reach New York. 
Arabella dear, that landlord and landlady are 
very low people. They wouldn’t change my fifty 
dollar bill, but took all the change I had. I only 

wanted a little to give the servants. 
dear, have you any change about you? 


Ara. Why, Gussy dear, papa never permits me 
to have money; and says, unless I marry cousin 


Soberly, not a shilling of his money shall I have. 

Aug. [aside.] Oh! the devil! I find I have 
done very wrong in enticing this young lady from 
school. Oh, yes; she should go back, by all 
means. 

Ara. Why, Gussy dear, are you not well? You 
have plenty of money, you know, and it’s so much 
better marrying for love. 

Aug. [aside.| Is it, though ? 

Ara, Come, Gussy dear, let us marry for love. 

[Taking his arm. 

Aug. [withdrawing.] Miss Blowhard, I find I 
have done you and your excellent papa much 
wrong in taking you from school, and the best 
thing you can do is to return—it { is, indeed, ’pon 
my honor. 


| Soberly, ’m determined. Boo ! 


Arabella | 


Ara. Why, Gussy dear, won’t we get married 
after all? 

Aug. No, I think not. I thought some person 
would share your papa’s money, other than cousin 
Soberly. 

Ara. Gussy dear, won’t you marry me? 

Aug. ’Twould be doing great injustice to your 
papa and yourself. You see, my dear, I would if 
I could; but I can’t. 

Ara. But you shall, though! [Crying.] Oh! 
oh! oh! 

Aug. Don’t ery, my dear; it’s highly improper. 

Ara. Why, you ugly, horrid, villainous, cat- 
faced monkey ! [| Drives him into corner, L. 

Aug. Now, my dear, take my advice and go 


| back to school. 


Ara. Vl tear your eyes out ! 

Capt. [without.] Never mind, Vl! find him. 

Aug. Hallo, the Captain’s voice! You had bet- 
ter take my advice, and go to your papa. 

Ara. But [ won't, though. I-won’t marry cousin 
[Hait R. 1 E. 


Hon. AvUGUSTUS goes up to table, seats himself 
and drinks. Enter CAPTAIN BLOWHARD, L. 2 E. 


Capt. Ah! the scoundrel! the landshark! to 
rob me of my dear little Arabella! Only let me 
come across him, and, damn me; Pil— _ [Sees 
Hon. AUGUSTUS at table.} Hallo! who have we 
here? Perhaps this is the rascal. I say, sir! 

Aug. [{aside.| Now for a little impudence. 

Capt. I say, sir! 

Aug. Ah! my dear sir, cid you remark? 

Capt. Yes, sir. I am here in search of the scoun- 
drel who ran away with my daughter! 

Aug. Your daughter! Why, you hayen’t a 
‘daughter, have you? I congratulate you! 

[Takes CAPTAIN’S hand. 

Capt. [snatching it away.] No, sir! yes, sir! 
damn me, sir! And, if I am not mistaken, you 
are the raseally seducer ! 

Aug. My dear and respected old gentleman, you 
do not suppose for a moment that I am the person 
who robbed you of your child. No, sir. Now, I 
remember, a person came to this house with your 
daughter, and, hearing you were in pursuit of him, 
he left immediately ; “and, leaving your daughter 
without a protector, I volunteered to accompany 
her to her home, and see her safely in her respect- 
ed father’s arms. 

Capt. You did, did you? Why, you damned, 
good-natured, noble- hearted, gentlemanly, whole- 
souled fellow, give me your ‘hand. Ha! ha! ha! 
that I should suppose for a moment that you-— 

Aug. [aside.|] Should be the very man! [ Aloud. ‘J 
Ridiculous—ha! ha! 

Capt. Well, you remember the old saying, 
“Mistakes in the best-regulated families.” I ask 
your pardon, sir. My name is Blowhard, and any 
service I can render you, you have only to name it. 

Aug. Now I think of it, it may be in your payer 
to oblige me. The fact is, when I arrived here, I 
expected to find a remittance. Unfortunately, as. 
yet, it has not come to hand. If you will let me 


have the small sum of fifty dollars till I arrive in 


New York, I shall be eternally grateful. 
Capt. Fifty dollars! With pleasure. _Yes, sir, a 
hundred if you want it. 
Aug. [aside.] My luck! T should have made it 
a hundred. 
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Capt. By-the-bye, Mr. — ah! I beg your par- von ter firm of Schmidt, Vondunder, Kelt un Co., 


don—what is your name ? 
Aug. Sir, did you speak? Oh! my name. [Aside.] | 

What the devil is my name ? 

Theophilus Brown. 


| boot un shoes tread, finters un nunder tinks. 


Teddy. Vm here, sir, waiting yer orders. What 


[Aloud.] Brown— ’ll ye have, Mr. John Smith? 


Schmidt. 1 vant some larger pier un spretsel— 


Capt. Well, then, Mr. Brown, I have not a fifty, von leetle glass dat ish not as much as tri cent. 


but here’s a hundred; I hope it will do as well. 
Aug. Thank you. 
Capt. Not a word. And now, Mr. Brown, I' 
should like to have you tea with me this evening. | 
Aug. With pleasure. What time? 


thinking of the scoundrel. As soon as he heard | 
of me he left, did he? and you rescued her! Ha! 
ha! ha! 

Aug. Capital joke—ha! ha! [Poking him. 

Capt. Sh—h! ha! ha! ha! [Seriously.] If I! 
could lay my hand on the scoundrel, [places his 
Hele on Hon. Auaustrus,] ’d blow his brains 
out. 

Aug. Youd blow his brains out would you? Ha! 
ha! ha! Well, Captain, I hope youw’ll excuse me; 
I have business, and— | 


‘Aug. [{aside.] I will be seventeen miles away. 
{[Aloud.}] Vl not forget. 
joke, wasn’t it? ha! ha! ha! Good-bye. [Aside.] 
Damned old fool! [Hazit R. 1 E. 

Capt. Ah! that’s a glorious chap! Now for my 
daughter. 

Enter TEDDY, R. 

Teddy. If you plase, sir, there’s a lady in the 
parlor that would spake wid ye. 

Capt. Vll be there in a moment. 

Teddy. Allright. YVlltell the lady, after a while. | 

[Hatt L. 

Capt. That’s her. And for that scoundrel, I’d 
give as much as I gave my friend Brown to, lay | 
eyes upon him. And Arabella—if she refuses to 
marry her cousin Soberly, Pll cut her off without 
a dollar. [Exit R. 

Schmidt. [without L. H.] Gone away! What 
you do? 

Teddy. [without L. H.] Well, sir, I want my 
parquisites. 

Enter SCHMIDT, followed by*TEDDY. 


Schmidt. Gone te duyvel mit yourself. 

Teddy. What might your name be, sir? 

Schmidt. I am Jobn Schmidt. 

Teddy. 1 thought John Smith was dead. 

Schmidt. No humbug! Iam te original John 
Schmidt. 

Teddy. Well, Mr. Smith, I want my parquisites. | 

[ Goes to take carpet-bag. | 

Schmidt. You can’t steal mine garpet-bags. 

Teddy. Ye’s lying—ander a mistake. 

Schmidt. You tell me I’m lie, I vill blow your nose 
off. 
Trppy takes it up. ScHMIDT scufles with him. 
Trppy trips him—he falls on stage with carpet- 
bag in his arms.| Oh, mine bump! If mine vrow 
have seen you drip up mine heels von top tis floor, | 
un bang mine bump, she would give you te devil. | 
T will have te constobber to take you mit te bost- 
office. [TEeppy helps him up. 
Teddy. I hope yowre not hurt, sir. Youre mis- | 
taken; ’m the servant. [Brushes him off.] I beg | 
your pardon, sir. 


[Squares himself—puts down carpet-bag— te 


Teddy. A little glass, Mr. Smith? You have 


‘mouth enough to swallow a hogshead. 


i {[Hait TEDDY, R. 
Schmidt. Dat ish funny fellow. He drips up 


mine heels, un den he pegs mine bardon ; un ven 
Capt. Seven o’clock. Ha! ha! ha! I can’t help I ask him for tri cent glass larger bier, he say mine | 


mouth is pig as hogshead mouth. Ven I vash lee- 
tle poy, as no pigger ash dat, ter gals say tat mine 


‘mouth ish burty, un mine frow say tat mine mouth 


ish burty, un by dinks I dink so, too. 
Enter Mrs. PLENTIFUL, with beer. 


Mrs. P. Your beer, sir. 

Schmidt. Vot vilst too haben vor tat? 

Mrs. P. Three cents, sir. 

Schmidt. Yaw! Ter ish fiye cent—I vill haben 


| two cent change. 
Capt. I say, Brown—remember, seven o’clock. | 


Mrs. P. Very well, sir; I will send the change. 
Schmidt. Landlady, have you got von leetle bit 


I say, Captain, capital | onion tat ish notinks, tat you will give to me mit- 


out any charges? 
Mrs. P. Well, that certainly is meanness. 
see, sir, and send the change by Perseverance. 
Schmidt. Landlady, I have gone to sleepen dill 
ter-morrow morning. Vot you ask for un bed? 
Mrs. P. Fifty cents, 
Schmidt. Fifty cent! my Got un hemmel! Why, 


Vu 


'I gets un bed in Chatham street, Nie Yoricke, for 


swelve un a half cent. 

Mrs. P. You will remember, sir, you are not in 
New York; andif you obtain a bed here, fifty cents 
will be the charge. 

Schmidt. Landlady, I don’t mean ter bed; I 
only vant sometinks to lay down mit, un shut mine 


‘eyes open—sometinks dat cost not ash moch ash 


fifty cent. 

Mrs. P. There is a room next-to my own, which 
is not occupied, you can have for fifty cents. ll 
send your change immediately. 

Schmidt. Landlady—two cent change. 

Mrs. P. I remember—two cents. That is the 
meanest man I ever saw. [Havit R. 

Schmidt. Fifty cent for von ped! Tat ish enough 
to.set up von saving bank, un many saving bank 
hash got not ash moch as dat. 


Enter PERSEVERANCE, with onion. 


Per. Here is your onion. 


Schmidt. Tat ish nice leetle gal. JI have gotun 


boy tat ish un gal; she ish ’pout your age, if she ish 
older ash you. 


Per. Why, sir, I am not a little girl—I am nine- 
en. 
Schmidt. Never mind; you are nice, good gal, 
un wen I goes away, I will make you un present. 
Per. Make me a present, sir ?—what? 
Schmidt. Yaw—of a kiss. 
Per. Thank you, sir; we ask double for that. 
Schmidt. Well, I won’t take some. [Goes up. 
Per. He’s a brute, and has no taste for luxuries. 
[Bait R.1 E. 
Schmidt. [at table.] Tat was a burty leetle gal, 


‘un if she hadn’t charges so moch, I would make 


Schmidt. You begs mine bardon. Vell, I don’t her von present mit a kiss before I go. Tis onion 


care. 


Der ish mine hand. I am John Schmidt ish ash strong dat if you but him on top tis table 
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_ dat! Dis ish nix larger—dis good for nix. Never 
' mind, I drink him—I have paid tri cent for him, 
_ and IJ will drink him for revenge. [Brings chair 


see what John Schmidt, von ter firm of Schmidt, 
Vondunder, Kelt un Co., have done mit his collec- 


_ of Schmidt, Vondunder, Kelt un Co. 
| Schmidt—he can’t pay his bill because he have got 


| I guess I get him when he get anunder von. 


_ by dinks, mine expense have been much more ash 
| I have collect. 
| night’s sleepen, un den I will go to Nie Yoricke. I 


| dat John Schmidt have no money, (dat ish not 


| happy in being rescued from a villain. 


| grateful; but he was handsome. 


_ fore long these quarters will be too hot to hold 
I will let him know that I am not) 
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| 
for five minute, he jumps all round so moch ash’ 
like ter spirit-knockers. [Drinking beer.] Damn _ 


down, sits c.—business with onion.| Now I will 


tor tour. ‘Tis ish mine accounter book. [Takes | 
out book.] Thave but down ter customers who have 
bought shoe thread un nunder tinks von ter firm 
Ter ish John 


no money. Dat ish ter lie. Johannes Von Skel- 
ter—he can’t pay his bill because his frow ish tead. 


Christopher Koons—he can’t pay his bill because 
his frow ish not tead. I get paid dat when she 
kick von large bucket. Peter Funk—he can’t pay | 
his bill dill he get a new stock. By tam, dat will 
never be. Peter Funk isa tam rascal. Honnes 
Von Hop-un-nof-fes-hung-gel - es - sen - hel- stum- | 
kim-mell-pons can’t pay his bill because he have | 
gone to California. Dat ish good fornix. Tosave 
five tollar a week, what I have pay mine clerk un 
I discharge, I have come on tish collector tour, un 


Never mind; I will have un good 


will never collect mit mineself again. After I fine 
me,) un Von Skelter’s frow ish tead, un Christo- 
pher Koons’ frow ish not tead, un Peter Funk has 
got no new stock, un Honnes Von Hop-un-nof-fes- 
hung-gel-hel-stum-kim-mel-pons has gone to Cal- 
ifornia—no, by dinks, I willnever been a collector. | 
Now, good-night, un I will gone to sleepen. [Hwit. 


ScENE II.—A Room in Mrs. PLENTIFUL’s Hotel. | 
Enter SOBERLY and ARABELLA, R. | E. 


Sob. At least, Miss Blowhard, you should be 
Ara. 'To be sure, cousin Soberly, I am very 


Sob. Now, my dear Arabella— 

Ara. And such a pair of mustaches— 

Sob. Be quiet, now do. 

Ara. And those darling whiskers— 

Sob. No more, Arabella. He was a villain. 
He thought only of your money. I love you for 
yourself alone. Name the happy day that will 
make you mine forever. 

Ara. Cousin Soberly, how would I look as Mrs. 
Soberly, and the mother of a lot of little Soberly’s ? 


Enter CAPTAIN BLOWHARD, L. 
Capt. Soberly, everything is prepared; and be- 


the scoundrel. 
to be insulted with impunity. First, I tea with 
your protector, Mr. Brown. 

Ara. Papa, to whom do you allude? 

Capt. Mr. Brown, the gentleman with the mus- 
taches, and [describes coat] whorescued you from 
that villain. 

Ara. La, papa! that’s not Mr. Brown. That 
is the Hon. Augustus Clearstarch, and those dear 
mustaches that charmed me so! 

Capt. The scoundrel! Why, I have asked him 


‘ feet. 


Sob. Did you loan your money to a perfect 
stranger ? bes “e 
Capt. Yes, sir! Well, sir! what is it to you, 
Damn me! Here, landlady! 
Enter Mrs. PLENTIFUL, R. 


Landlady, who is that rascally scoundrel with the 
mustaches and fur coat? 

Mrs. P. I do not know, more than that he came 
here with this young lady, and has taken a room 
for the night. He endeavored to borrow fifteen 
dollars from me, but Iwasn’t fool enough to lend it. 

Capt. But I was, though. Have you a good 
stout horse-whip ? ‘ 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir. [Goes to wing and gets whip, 
gives it to CAPTAIN.] There, sir. 

Capt. This shall draw from him the satisfaction 
IT require. For you, Soberly, load your pistols to 
the muzzle—call him out—shoot the rascal! 

Sob. Vl blow his brains out, Captain. 

Ara. That’s right, cousin Soberly, shoot him 
right through the gizzard. 

Capt. Landlady, show me the room. J’ draw 
from him a confession, and you, Soberly, blow him 
to the devil! [Hxeunt R. 


sir? 
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ScenE III.—A Chamber in 4th Grooves. Door RB. 
2 E.—bed c.—fireplace R. 3 E.—window L. U. 
E. Table, lighted candle, L. of bed—chair—slip- 
pers under bed—boot-jack under table—large 
hogshead above fireplace—tormentor doors closed. 


Enter SCHMIDT, L., with carpet-bag. 
Schmidt. Aha! Dere, by dinks, dis ish von 
goot room, un der ish some bed, vot nobody have 
gone to sleepen mit. Now, dis ish nice—better 
ash any bed dat I have layed down on top of my- 
seli. Now I will dake off mine boots von top mine 
[ Takes off boots, whistling. 


Enter TEDDY, singing ‘‘St. Patrick was a Gen- 
tleman”—takes SCHMIDT’S boots, and is going off. 


Hallo, you Irishman! vot you do mit mine boots ? 
Teddy. You want your boots blacked, and I want 
my parquisites. 
Schmidt. If you don’t put down mine boots down, 
I will blow out your prains out mit dis poot-jack. 
Teddy. Bedad, ’'m not to be robbed of my par- 
quisites, Mr. Smith; and on the payment of six 
and a quarter cents in the morning, you can have 


| your boots. 


Schmidt. You devil Irishman! You steal mine 
poots un I will put you on top ter Tombs ven I 
come to Nie Yoricke. Come back, you Irishman. 

Teddy. Nix cum arouse! Are you Smith, the 
blacksmith? Nix cum a rouse in a Dutehman’s 
house. This will do for my parquisites, Mr. John 
| Schmidt. [Exit with boots, L. 1 E. 
Schmidt. Nix cum a rouse in a Dutchman’s 
‘house! Devil Irishman! Mr. Schmidt have lost 
his wig un save hisbacon. He have gone. Never 
‘mine; I can get mine boots when daylight has 
|come. Nixcum arouse! I will like mine frow to 


‘me sometimes. Now I will prepare vor mine 
sleepen. [Gets cap out of carpet-bag, takes off coat 
and waistcoat, hangs them on chair—puts on cap— 


takes candle—looks under bed.| I will be sure ter 


ish no thieves. [Takes pillow off—shakes and ex- 


to tea, and loaned him a hundred dollars, beside. 


amines it.| I don’t want some company in bed mit 


catch him, un give him somedinks what she give . 


De an an on 


+ 


| 


: 
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me but mine frow. [Replaces pillow.] Dat ish all 
right. [Gets in bed.| Dere, dat ish better pefore 
ash pehind. Now I will shut up mine eyes wide 
open tight, and snore away as I please. 


Enter MRS. PLENTIFUL, L. H. | 


Mrs. P. Well, I declare! ifthat Dutchman hasn't 
taken this room, and bless me! he’s in bed with his | 
boots on! Sir! Mister! you good for nothing 
fellow! get up! 
Schmidt. [sits wp in bed.| Landlady, you gone 
away! Dis ish a single bed. [Lays down. 
Mrs. P. Single or double, you don’t lie in it 
without paying me fifty cents. And another thing, | 
you monster, yowre in bed with your boots on. 
Schmidt. Nein, I have not mine boots on. 
Mrs. P. I say you have, sir. 
Schmidt. Look dere! [Pulls up clothes—shows 
Jeet.| Ish ter some poots dere ? 
Mrs. P. Now, sir, pay me for the bed. 
Schmidt. I will, to-morrow, mine goot vomans. 
Mrs. P. No you don’t, sir. You want to get off 
without paying. Ill take these [taking coat, éc.] 
tillampaid. So, good-night, sir. [ Takes candle. 
Schmidt. Landlady, I want to go to Nie Yoricke 
to-morrows, un I have no clothes. [Heels pocket 
Sor money.| Stop, I get mine money. Some thief 
has steal my pocket-book! 
Mrs. P. I know you, sir, and it: won’t do. 
good-night. 
Schmidt. Landlady, leave the candle. 
Mrs. P. No, sir. 
Schmidt. Landlady ! 
Mrs. P. Well, sir? 
Schmidt. Don’t you forgot dat two cents change. 
Mrs. P. Good-night, Mr. Confidence. 
[Takes candle and exit, L. 18. Stage dark. 
Schmidt. She have confidence to steal mine 
clothes. Mrs. Schmidt, Mrs. Schmidt! ifyou could 
see your poor John, she not cry von bit; she would 
laugh at me. Un if dis old woman kill me, she 
would dance top von mine grave. Dere ish mine 
pocket-book, dat is stole away; mine nice pran 
-new second-hand coat, vot I have pought un 
Chatham street, Nie Yoricke, for two tollars—tat 
ish gone; my waistcoat jacket, un all mine tings! 
I am un bad luck Dutchman! I will go sleepen. 
; [Lies down. 


So, 


Enter AUGUSTUS, with white gown and long paper 
hat, R. 2 E. 


Aug. I can’t be mistaken. This must be the 
landlord’s room. Now for that ten dollars I gave 
his wife this morning. [SCHMIDT snores.] Yes, 
that is his hearty snore. Ah! here is the bed. 
Landlord ! 

Schmidt. Sh—scat! 

Aug. Landlord, I want you. 

Schmidt. [raises head.] Mine Cot un Hemmel! 
dat’s de devil! 

Aug. Landlord, no trifling. Hand over that ten 
dollars I gave your wife this morning. 

Schmidt. Ihave not tendollars. Iam somebody 
else. Iam not mineself. Where you come from? 

Aug. Icame from below, and I have been pretty 
well roasted down there. 

Schmidt. By dinks, it is him! Why don’t you 
stay home, Mr. Devil? I don’t live in dis house. 
I am ter original John Schinidt. 

Capt. [without.] Never mind, I know the room. 


_pody else. 


| seducer! 
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again, sir, and I’ll have my ten dollars, you villain- | 

ous swindler! [Hari D.2E.R. | 
Schmidt. [sitting up in bed.) Swindler! Who 

tid I ever swindle? He’s mistaken, I am some- | 


Enter CAPTAIN BLOWHARD, D.1£. L., with candle, 
which is suddenly put out as he enters. 


Capt. I need no light to punish a scoundrel. 
[Comes up and strikes bed with whip—ScHMIDT 
jumps up.| So, sir, ’ve found you—you rascally 


Schmidt. Youaremistaken. Lamsomebody else. 

Capt. | know you are Mr. Brown, and that’s 
sufficient. 

Schmidt. I am not Brown, I am te original 
John Schmidt. 


Arabella from her father’s arms? 

Schmidt. Nien. 

Capt. Did you not seduce my child? 

Schmidt. Nien, I never induce nobody. 

Capt. Did you not swindle me of a hundred 
dollars ? 

Schmidt. Nien. 

Capt. Are you not a liar? 

Schmidt. Nien! I never lie but in my bed. 

Capt. Is not your name Brown ? 

Schmidt. I dell you I am de original John 
Schmidt. 

Capt. 11 make you confess you are a seducer, a 
liar, a swindler, a Villain, and that your name is 
Brown. 

Schmidt. Mine Cot in Hemmel! vot a peoples! 

Capt. Now, sir, [beats him,] are you not a se- 
ducer ? 

Schmidt. Nien. [CAprt. beats him.] Yaw! yaw! 

Capt. Are you not a swindler? [Beats him. 

Schmidt. Nien! I am no swindler. 

Capt. You are not? [Beats him. 

Schmidt. My Cot in Hemmel, I am a swindler. 

Capt. So much, so good. 

Schmidt. So much, tam pad. 

Capt. Are you not a liar and a villain ? 

Schmidt. Nien. [Capr. beats him.] Yaw, yaw, 
Tam a Dutch villain, John Schmidt. 

Capt. No, sir, your name is Brown. Are you 
not Brown ? 


T am black and blue. 
Capt. I am satisfied for the present, but I shall 
send another injured party to you. So good 


Capt. Brown, or Smith, did you not decoy | 


Schmidt. Nien. [CApt. beats him.] Yaw, yaw, | 
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night, and pleasant dreams, Mr. Brown. [vit L. 

Schmidt. [sitting up in bed, erying.]_ Ob! oh! | 
oh!—Boo! oo—oo—oo! I shall die, I shall be 
killed in dis house. Oh, my poor frou! She will | 
never see her husband, John Schmidt, not any no 
more. What will become of me! 

Soberly. [without.] Vl find him, Captain. 

Schmidt. Te tuyvel! dere is un under one! He | 
shan’t find John Schmidt. [Jawmps out of bed, falls 
over chair, feels for bed, finds carpet-bag, goes up 
to window.] Here is von window, now I will jump | 
out. [Carpet-bag drops out of his hand. Crash 
without.] Dere goes mine garpet-bag, now I will 
jump out. [Dog barks.] Now I will mot jump out. 
I will go to bed. [Gets into bed, head to audience. 
They shall find mine feet un not mine head. 


Enter SOBERLY, L. | 


Aug. Ah! the Captain’s voice! [ll meet you 


Soberly. So, this is the room described by the _ 
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| [Lifts “hogshead, Scumipr crawls. out. 
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Captain. Here is the bed. [Shakes ScHMIDT’S 
Jeet.| Sir, sir. 

Schmidt. Vot you want ? 

Soberly. I come to demand the satisfaction due 


a gentleman. 


Schmidt. 
done? 

Soberly. You have plucked the bud of love from 
the fair branch, and left it to wither and decay. 

Schmidt. This is a poet-robber. I don’t know 


[sits up.}| Now, Mr., what have I 


| sometinks about dat, Mr. Robber. 


Soberly. Come, sir, follow me to the yard. 

Schmidt. I have no bustiness in ter yard. 

Soberly. Come, sir, give me the satisfaction I 
demand. I leave for New York to-morrow. 

Schmidt. [jumps out of bed and comes down. | 
You go to Nie Yoricke? So have I. I will go mit 
you. 

Soberly. No, sir. You must fight. 

Schmidt. No, Vl be shoot if I do. 

Soberly. Take your choice, and I'll blow your 
brains out. 

Schmidt. But I don’t want mine prains blow out. 

Soberly. Now, sir, [forcing him to take pistol,] 
when I count five, fire. One— 


_ [Scumipr fires pistol and exclaims, “Help! mur- 


der!” Noise without. 

Soberly. Ah! you’ve alarmed the house. Tl 
meet you in the stage, and shoot you as you go to 
Exit w. 
Schmidt. Mine Cot in Hemmel! te peoples ish 


| coming. I shall pe kill. [Looks around, discovers 


chimney.| Here ish goot place to hide, I shall pe 
chimney sweepen. [Goes up chimney. 


Enter TEDDY, with pitchfork, Mr. and Mrs. 


PLENTIFUL, with candle, PERSEVERANCE, With 


broom, SERVANTS, with sticks, &c. 


Teddy. Wait awhile, missus, I'll find him. [Looks 
around, at last discovers chimney, shoves pitchfork 
up chimney. 

Schmidt. Oh! oh!—murder! [Exeunt, running 
L., Stage dark.] Oh, 1am a persecuted Dutchman. 


Mine Cot in Hemmel! Tey have come again. | 
[Gets into hogshead. Enter 


Here I will hide. 
TEDDY, &¢., cautiously. Goes to hogshead. 

Teddy. Here he is, master. I’ve got the robber. 
TEDDY 
takes him by the ear, and brings him down, covered 
with soot, &e. 


[Scene 3. 


Enter CAPTAIN. 
| Capt. Where is he? Ha—ha! Now, sir, are you 
\not the rascally villain that robbed me of my 
daughter ? 

Schmidt. Nien. 

Mrs. P. Didn't you get into my bed with your 
boots on ? 

Schmidt. Nien. Landlady—two cents change ! 

Teddy. Didn’t ye want to chate me out of my 
parquisites ? 

Schmidt. Nien, nien! 

Capt. Is not your name Brown, sir? 

Schmidt. Nien ! 
original John Schmidt. 

Enter ARABELLA and SOBERLY, L. H. 


or Clearstarch ? 

Ara. La, papa! that’s not Gussy.  - 

Schmidt. Nein! I tell him I am te original John 
Schmidt. = 

Capt. My dear sir, I ask pardon for all the 
| wrongs I’ve done you. I thought you Brown. 
Schmidt. You make me black and blue. 
‘give you so I get mine garpet-pag, un nunder 
tings, un I come to Nie Yoricke. I shall mit mine- 
self never collect again, py tam. 

Soberly. And me, sir. Forgive me, and I will 
be good for all losses, and stand your expenses to 
New York, where we will be happy to see you at 
our wedding dinner. 

Capt. Yes, Mr. Smith; and old Captain Blow- 
hard will make you welcome. 

Schmidt. I don’t care. I will vorget and vorgive, 
un will come von top your house, von te wedding 
dinner, if you will let me invite mine friends. 
Capt. Where are they ? 

Schmidt. [pointing to audience.| There! 

Capt. I never thought of them. Invite them, by 
‘all means. It would be a dull dinner without their 
smiling faces. 

Schmidt. I will. 


Ladies un shentlemen, 

Mine trouble now mit me have end ; 

Mit what I’ve done and try to do, 

I hope mine friends have all please you! 

I have suffer much, ’tis gospel true, 

But what is dat, when I like you? 

Moch more I suffer, and mit cause, 

*To deserve, mine friends, your kind applause: 


[ Goes down to audience. 


THE END. 


COSTUMES.-MODERN. 
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I am bad luck Dutchman. Te . 


Capt. Arabella, is not this the rascally Brown 


I for- 


! 
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d w+. * A, Jacques. Mr. Horrebow. Casca. [L.C.] Wherefore rejoice? what conquest 
Lee: . ean is Nee brings he home ? 
OE cw nove aera What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
Cease. EM osiars s uae citicon: To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 
rst Ottizen........ ** C. LeClereq. s 
Gicontd Cicer e ae T oa, Sexton. You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless 
Lucius (with song). -Miss Helen Morant. Mr. Parsloe. things : 
‘area gerne ts peti Gis Mrs. yauelt Oh, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Senators, Citizens, Guards, Trwinpeters, Attendants, éc. Knew you not P ompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
ACU: I To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 


, ., | Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
ScenE I.—Rome. A Street. A great twmult with- | The jive-long day, with patient expectation, 


out. Hnter CASCA and 'TREBONIUS, R., meeting | To gee great Pompey pass the streets of Rome: 
a throng of PLEBEIANS from L., who stand across | _And, when you saw his chariot but appear, 

the background. | Have you not made a universal shout, 

Casca. [C.] Hence! home, you idle creatures, That Tiber trembled underneath his banks, 


aa ES eee 


get you home! To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, Made in his concave shores ? 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk And do you now cull out a holiday ? 
Upon a laboring day without the sign And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
Of your profession ? ? Speak, what trade art thou? | That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 
1st Ple. Why, sir, a carpenter. Begone: 
Tre. [R.] Whereisthy leather apron, andthyrule? Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
You, sir; what trade are you? Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
2d Ple. [x.-c.] Truly, sir, in respect of a fine) That needs must light on this ingratitude. 
workman, Tre. [c.] Go, go, good countrymen; and for this 
I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. fault, | 
Tre. But what trade art thou? Answer me Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
directly. Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
2d Ble A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
a safe conscience; which is, indeed, sir, a mender Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 
of bad soles. [Hxeunt PLEBEIANS, R. 
Casca. [c.] What trade, thou knave? thou! Casca. See, whe’r their basest metal be not 
jpananty knave, what trade ? moved ; | F: 
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Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 


CLITUS, SERVIUS, STRATO, PINDARUS, TITIN- 
Ius, FLAVIUS, BRuTUS, LUCIUS, VARRO, VIR- 
GINS, CALPHURNIA, MATRONS. Great shouts. 
Enter Lictors, LEPIDUS, JULIUS CHSAR, AN- 
TONY, STANDARDS, @ STAR, GOLDEN EAGLES, 
SILVER EAGLES and GUARDS. BRUTUS, CAS- 
SIUS and TREBONIUS stand R. 


Cesar. [c.] Calphurnia— 
Ant. Peace, ho! Cesar speaks. 
Cesar. Calphurnia ! 

Cal. Here, my lord. 


[Music ceases. 


Go you down that way towards the capitol; 
If you do find them decked with Cesar’s trophies. 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 
SceNnE II.—Rome. A Public Place. Music. The 
When he doth run his course. Antonius! 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Cesar. Ha! who calls ? 
Cesar. What man is that? 

Bru. [R.] A soothsayer bids you beware the 

Cesar. Set him before me; let me see his face. 
the SOOTHSAYER. 


ot 
58 | 
> 
| 
| They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
This way will I. Disrobe the images 
Tre. [R.] May we do so ? 
These growing feathers, plucked from Cesar’s wing, 
Who else would soar above the view of men, 
[Exeunt CASCA, L., TREBONIUS, R. 

| SOOTHSAYER discovered atan Altar. Enter L.,in 
LIuS LENAS, CASSIUS, TREBONIUS, CASCA, 

| 

| 

_ Cesar. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 
Ant. [L. c.] Ceesar, my lord. 

| Ant. I shall remember : 

Sooth. [L. U. E.] Cesar! [ Music. 

_ Ant. [L. c.] Bid every noise be still !—Peace 
Cesar. Who is it in the press that calls on me? 
Sooth. Beware the Ides of March. 

Ides of March. 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng; look upon 
| Cesar. What say’st thou to me now? Speak 
Cesar. He is a dreamer; let us leave him; pass. 
[ 

| 

| Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires: 
Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late— 

2 
+ 


Casca. [u.] It is no matter ; 
SENATORS, DECIUS, METELLUS, CINNA, POPI- 
To touch Calphurnia; for, our elders say, 
Cesar. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 
Cry ‘‘ Cesar!” Speak, Cesar is turned to hear. 
Sooth. [L.] Beware the Ides of March. 
Music. Exeunt, all but Brutus and Casstos. 
Cas. [R.] Willyou go see the order of the course? 
Bru. [{c.] Not I. 
Cas. I pray you, do. 
And show of love as I was wont to have; 


You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 
Procession, STANDARDS Of S. P. Q. R.— PRIESTS, 
Cesar. Forget not in your speed, Antonius, 
Shake off their sterile curse. 
When Cesar says Do this, it is performed. 
yet again ! [Music stops. 
I hear a tongue shriller than all the music, 
Cesar. [LIcToRS, GUARDS, ¢¢., make way for 
once again. 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
I'll leave you. 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 


JULIUS 


[Act I, Scene 2. 


Over your friend that loves you. 
Bru. Cassius, 
Be not deceived: If I have veiled my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviors ; 
But let not, therefore, my good friends be grieved ; 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one, 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
‘Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 
Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your 
passion ; 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
Bru. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection, by some other things. 
Cas. ’Tis just: 
| And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. Ihave heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome— 
Except immortal Ceesar—speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 
Have wished that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 
Cas. [R. C.] Therefore, good Brutus, be pre- 
pared to hear: 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
‘To every new protestor: if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And, after, scandal them: or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. [Shout. 
Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear the 


- people 
Choose Cesar for their king. 
Cas. Ay, do you fear it? 
Then must I think you would not have it so ? 
| Bru. I would not, Cassius; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
| What is is that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For, let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honor more than I fear death. 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favor. 


| Well, honor is the subject of my story— 
Bru. Lam not gamesome. I do lack some part I cannot tell what you and other men 


Think of this life; but for my single self, 


I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Cesar; so were you; 

We both have fed as well; and we can both 


Endure the winter’s cold as well as he; 


For once upon a raw and gusty day. 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 


JULIUS 


Cesar said to me, ‘ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
_ And bade him follow ; so, indeed, he did. 
| The torrent roared; and we did buttet it 
_ With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 
_ And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
- But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
_ Cesar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 
| I—as Aineas, our great ancestor, 
_ Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
| Did I the tired Cesar: And this man 
Is now become a god; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Ceesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan; 
Aye, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
| Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas, it cried, ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,” 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 
Bru. Another general shout ! 
T do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heaped on Cesar. 
Cas. [R.] Why, man, he doth bestride the 
narrow world, 
Like a Colossus; and we, petty men, 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about, 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Cesar: What should be in that Cesar? 
Why should thatname be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name: 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 
Brutus willstartaspiritassoonasCesar. [A shout. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That heisgrown so great? 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was famed with more than with one man? 
When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompassed but one man? 
Oh! you and I have heard our fathers say 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brooked 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. ‘ 
| Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous: 
What you would work me to, I have some aim. 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 
I would not—so with love I might entreat you— 
Be any further moved. [Joim hands.| What you 
have said 
I will consider; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 
[ Three shouts. 


[A shout. 


rl 


Age, thou art shamed; | 


+> 
CASAR. 3 


The games are done, and Ceesar is returning. [L. | 

Cas. [R. C.] As they pass by, pluck Casca by | 

| the sleeve, 

| And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 

What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 

| Bru. [u.] I will do so:—But, look you, Cassius, | 

The angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden train. 

Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
[Both go R., and stand. Music. 


Enter STANDARDS of S. P. Q. R., R. LICTORS, 
LEPIDUS, ANTONY, CHSAR, STANDARDS, @ 
Srar, GOLDEN EAGLES, SILVER EAGLES, 
GUARDS, SENATORS, TREBONIUS, CASCA, 
CINNA, Poprttus, DEcIUs, and METELLUS. 


Cesar. [c.] Antonius— 
Ant. [c.] Ceesar. 
| Cesar. Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0’ nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look: 
He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
Ant. Fear him not, Cesar; he’s not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cesar. Would he were fatter:—But I fear 
him not; 
| Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music¢; 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 
While they behold a greater than themselves: 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
L rather tell thee what is to be feared, 
Than what I fear; for always I am Cesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 
[Music. Exeunt all but Brutus, CASCA, and 
Cassius, L. BruTUS touches CASCA, and stops 
him att. CASCA returns to C. 
Casca. [c.] You pulled me by the cloak: Would 
you speak with me? 
Bru. [L. c.] Aye, Casca; tell us what hath 
| chanced to-day, 
That Cesar looks so sad. 
Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not q 
Bru. Tshould not then ask Casca what hath 
chanced. 
Casca. Why, there was a crown offered him, 
‘and being offered him, he put it by with the back 
‘of his hand, thus; and then the people fell a 
shouting. 
Bru. What was the second noise for? 
| Casca. Why, for that, too. 
| Cas. They shouted thrice : 
ery for? 
Casca. Why, for that, too. 
Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice? — 
Casca. Aye, marry, wast; and he put it by 
thrice, every time gentler than the other ; and at 
every putting by mine honest neighbors shouted. 
Cas. Who offered him the crown? 
Casca. Why, Antony. 
Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 
Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the man- 
ner of it; it was mere foolery: I did not mark it. 


What was the last 
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4 JULIUS 


CHSAR.. [Act I, Scene 1. 


told you, he put it by once; but, for all that, to 


offered it to him again. Then he put it by again ; 
but, to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his 
fingers off it. And then he oftered it the third 
time; he put it the third time by; and still, as he) 
refused it, the rabblement hooted, and clapped | 
their chopped hands, and threw up their sweaty 
night-caps, and uttered such a deal of stinking | 
breath because Cesar refused the crown, that) 
it had almost choked Caesar; forhe swooned and 
fell down at it: And, for mine own part, I durst | 
not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and receiv- 
ing the bad air. [ Goes R. 

Cas. [R. C.] But soft, I pray you! What! Did! 

Caesar swoon ? | 

Casca. [R.] He fell down in the market-place, 
and foamed at mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. [u. 0.] ’Tis very like; he hath the falling | 
sickness. 

Cas. No, Ceesar hath it not; but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we’ve the falling sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; 
but Iam sure Cesar fell down. If the tag-rag 
people did not clap him, and hiss him, according 
as he pleased and displeased them, as they used 
to do the players in the theatre, Iam no true man. 

Bru. What said he when he came unto himself ? 

Casca. [goes to Brutus.] Marry, before he fell 
down, when he perceived the common herd was 
glad he refuse | the crown, he plucked me ope his 
doublet, and o!fered them his throat to cut. An’ 
I had been a man of any occupation, if I would 
not have taken him at a word, I would I might go 
to hell among the rogues :—and so he fell. When 
he came to himself again, he said, If he had done 
or said anything amiss, he desired their worships 
to think it was his infirmity. Three or four! 
wenches, where I stood, cried, ‘‘ Alas, good soul!” 
and forgave him with all their hearts: But there’s | 
no heed to be taken of them; if Cassar had stabbed 
their mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that he came thus sad away? 

Casca. Aye. 

Cas. Did Cicero say anything? 

Casca. Aye, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 
| Casca. Nay, an’ I tell you that, I'l ne’er look 
you i’ the face again: But those that understood 


and your dinner worth the eating. 
Cas. Good; I will expect you. 


Cas. [c.] So he is now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 


I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown; and, as I| To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 


I will come home to you; or, if you will, 


my thinking, he would fain have had it. Thenhe Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 


Cas. [c.| I will do so. 
Bru. [R. c.] Till then, my noble friend, chew 
upon this: 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. Fare you well. [Hit R. 
Cas. [c.] Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 
Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed: Therefore ’tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 


|For who so firm that cannot be seduced ? 


Cesar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 
If I were Brutus, now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humor me. I will this night, 

In several hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 


| That Rome holds of his name: wherein obscurely 


Ceesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: 

And, after this, let Cesar seat him sure ; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 
[Hatt w. 


Au Gi Loi ehy 


SCENE I.—Rome. A Street. Thunder and Light- 
ning. Enter CASSIUS, R., meeting CASCA, L. 
Cas. [R.] Who's there? 

Casca. [L.| A Roman. 

Cas. [c.] Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. [C.] Cassius, what night is this ? 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Whoever knew the heavens menace so? 

Cas. Those that have known the earth so full 
of faults. 

Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 

Most like this dreadful night, 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 

As doth the lion in the capitol: 

A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 

In personal action, yet prodigious grown, 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Casca. "Vis Cesar that you mean; is it not, 

Cassius ? 
Cas. Let it be who it is; for Romans now 


him smiled at one another, and shook their heads; Have thewes and limbs like to their ancestors ; 
but for mine own part, it was Greek tome. Fare But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead, 
you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could And we are governed with our mothers’ spirits ; 


remember it. [Going ut. |Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Cas. Wiil you sup with me to-night, Casca? Casca. Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Casca. [u.] No; I am promised forth. Mean to establish Cesar as a king ; 
Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 


Casca. Aye; if I be alive, and your mind hold, In every place, save here in Italy. 


Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger, then; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius ! 


Casca. Do so: Farewell both. [Hxit L. | If I know this, know all the world besides, 
Bru. [u. C.] What a blunt fellow is this grown to; That part of tyranny that I do bear, 
be! He was quick mettle when he went to school. | I can shake off at pleasure. . 


Casca. So can I: 
So every bondman in his own hand bears 


The power to cancel his captivity. 


Cas. And why should Cesar be a tyrant, then? 


Which gives men stomach to digest his words Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 
With better appetite. But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 
Bru. And so itis. For this time I will leave He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
you. Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 
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_ For the base matter to illuminate 

| So vile a thing as Cesar! But, oh, grief, 
Where hast thou led me! I, perhaps, speak this 
Before a willing bondman ; then, I know, 


|I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

|Give guess how near to-day. Lucius, I say! 

I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
When, Lucius, when? Awake, I say! What, Lucius! 

My answer must be made. But I am armed, | ; : ge 


And dangers are to me indifferent. Enter CES a 

es speak to Casca; and to such a) Hie Chien ne Loan 
ee : no ane tell-tale. Hold my hand : eae eras ae and coll Tiel i 
nat DAN acaba meme oe Bru. [ pausing C.] Tt must be by his death ; and 
: oe lise ai ec made. I Oe cause to spurn at him, 
Bee eee oe a a ents speech} He would be crowned: 
Hp undergo, with me, an enterprise i How ee pens change his nature, there’s the 
r| And I do know, by this, they ain an ies It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
In Pompey’s porch: [Thunder and lightning. |AD4 that craves wary walking. Crown him ?— 
q 


| Act II, Scene 2.] UGS Cha SAR. 5 

| Begin ay with weak straws: What trash is SCENE II.—Rome. Brutus’ Garden. Thunder | 
ome, and lightning. Enter BRUTUS, R. S. E. 
| What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves Bru. [c.] What, Lucius! ho !— 
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For now, this fearful night, Thies A ygertrs.8, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets; And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
And the complexion of the element That, at his will, he may do danger with. 
Is favored, like the work we have in hand, The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. [Going R. Remorse from power: And to speak truth of Cesar, 
Casca. Stand close awhile; for here comes one|/ bave not known when his affections swayed 
in haste. More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof 
Cas. "Tis Cinna; I do know him by his gait; That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
He is a friend. 6“? | Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 
But, when he once attains the upmost round, 
Enter CINNA, L. He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Cinna, where haste you so? Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
Cinna: (x. €.) To find out you. Who's that?|By which he did ascend: So Cesar may; 
Metellus Cimber ? Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Cas. No, it is Casca; one incorporate Will bear no color for the thing he is, . 
To our attempts. Am I not stayed for, Cinna? | Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 
Ginna. Vm glad on’t. [ Thunder. Would run to these, and these extremities : 


: aa aR And therefore think him as a serpent’s eg 
eee cr catora Tell aes Which, hatched, would, as his a 
Cinna. Yes, chievous, 
You are. Oh, Cassius, if you could but win | And kill him in the shell. 
: The noble Brutus to our party— Enter LUCIUS, R. 
Cas. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this} we. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
: 
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paper, Searching the window for a flint, I found 
And, look you, lay it in the prator’s chair, This paper, thus sealed up; and, I am sure, 
Where Brutus may but find it: and throw this Tt did not lie there when I went to bed. 
Tn at his window: set this up with wax Bru. Get you to bed again; it is not day. 
Upon old Brutus’ statue; all this done, ‘Is not to-morrow, boy, the Ides of March ? 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us.) Luc. I know not, sir. 
Ts Decius and Trebonius there ? Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Cinna. All but Metullus Cimber ; and he’s gone [Lightning. Exit LUCIUS, R. 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. | Give so much light, that I may read by them. 

Cas. That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. [Opens the paper, holds it up, and reads. 

(Hat Cinna, R. — “ Brutus, thou sleep’st ; awake and see thyself, 
_ Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day, Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress ! 
See Brutus at his house; three parts of him Brutus, thow sleep’st; awake ”— 
Ts ours already; and the man entire, Such instigations have been often dropped 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. ' Where I have took them up. ; 

Casca. Oh, he sits high in all the people’s hearts: “ Shall Rome, éc.” Thus must I piece it out :— 
And that which would appear oifense in us, Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What? 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, Rome! 

Will change to virtue and to worthiness. My ancestors did from the streets of Rome _ 
Cas. Him, and his worth, and our great need) The Tarquin drive, when he was called a king. 
of him, “<< Speak, strike, redress!” Am I entreated then 
You have right well conceited. Let us go; To speak and strike? Oh, Rome? I make thee 
For it is after midnight ; and, ere day, promise 
We will awake him, and be sure of him. If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
[Thunder and lightning. Hxeunt L. Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus. 
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Enter LUCIUS, R. 


Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 
Bru. ’Tis good. [Knocking without, L. 
Gotothe gate ; somebody knocks. [Hit LUCIUS, L. 
| Since Cassius first 
Did whet me against Cesar, I’ve not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
| And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream; 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in counsel; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


Enter LUCIUS, L. 

Luce. Sir, tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru. Is he alone ? 

Luc. No, sir, there are more with him. 

Bru. Do you know them ? 

Luc. No, sir; 

They have their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favor. 

Bru. Let them enter. [Exit LUCIUS, L. 
They are the faction. Oh, conspiracy ! 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, | 
When evils are most free? Oh, then, by day, | 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, con- 

spiracy ; 
| Hide it in smiles and affability ;. 
For if thou put thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 


_ Enter Cassius, L., followed by TREBONIUS, DE-| 
crus, CASCA, CINNA and METELLUS, with their 
Saces muffled in their gowns. | 


Cas. [crossing R.] I think we are too bold. 
upon your rest: 
Good morrow, Brutus. Do we trouble you? 
Bru. Ihave been up this hour—awake all night. | 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Cas. [R.] Yes, every man of them; and no. 
man here 
But honors you; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. [c.] 
[They all uncover their faces. 
Bru. [R. c.] He is welcome hither. 
Cas. [c.] This, Decius. 
Bru. {c.] He is welcome, too. 
Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinna; 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. [u. c.] They’re all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 
Cas. Shall I entreat a word ? 
[BRUTUS and CASSIUS retire back and talk apart. 
Dec. [R.] Here lies the east; doth not the day 
break here? 
Cusca. No. 
Tre. Oh, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon gray lines 


both deceived. 
Here, as I point my hand the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing this youthful season of the year. 


JULIUS CASAR. 


That fret the clouds are messengers of day. | 
Casca. [R. C.] You shall confess that you are. 


{Act I, Scene 2. 


He first presents his fire; and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. _ 
[BRruruS and Cassius come forward. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. [c.] No, notanoath; if notthe faiths of men 
The sufierance of our souls, the times’ abuse— 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed ; 

So, let high-sighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 

| To kindle cowards, and to steel with valor 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur but our own cause 

To pick us to redress ? 

Unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doubt; but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits. 

To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath, when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 


‘Is guilty of a several bastardy 


If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath passed from him. [GoesL. 
Cas. [R.c.] But what of Cicero? Shall we 
sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Met. Let us not leave him out. 
Cinna. [R.] No, by no means. 
Tre. [R.| Oh, let us have him; for his silver 
hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds. 
Bru. (returns, u.| Oh, name him not; let us 
not break with him, 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 
Cas. Then leave him out. 
Casca. Indeed, he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man else be touched but only 
Ceesar ? 
Cas. Decius, well urged. I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Cesar, 
Should outlive Ceesar. We shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 
If he improves them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Cesar fall together. 
Bru. {c.] Our course will seem too bloody, 
Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards. 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Cesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood. 
Oh that we then could come by Cesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Ceesar! But, alas, 
Cesar must bleed for it/! And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfuily ; 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 
For he can do no more than Cesar’s arm, 
When Cesar’s head is off. 
Cas. Yet I do fear him; 
For in the engrafted love he bears to Cesar— 
Casca. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 
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Por. [c.] Nor for yours, either. You've un- |All my engagements I will construe to thee— 


i -and-bye, thy bosom shall partake 
gently, Brutus [Brutus goes to her, And, by-an » thy : 
Stole from my bed ; and yesternight, at supper, | The secrets of my heart. Leave me with haste. 


You suddenly arose, and walked about, [Exit PORTIA, R. S. E. 


Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; ° I come to him. Se he. 
And, when I asked you what the matter was, Thunder and Lightning.—Exeunt, L. 


You stared upon me with ungentle looks, 


And, with an angry wafture of your hand, Scene Ill.—Rome. An Apartment in CHSAR’S 
Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did, Palace. Enter CSAR. | 


Fearing to strengthen that impatience | 
Which seemed too much enkindled. Dear mylord,| Cesar. [c.] Nor heaven nor earth have been at 


Act IT, Scene 3. JULIUS C AVS AR. 7 : 
See ae 1: oa Ges = ae 
Bru. Peace! count the clock. [ Clock strikes. And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air $ 
Cas. The clock hath stricken three. |To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; ; 
Tre. Tis time to part. | You have some sick offense within your mind, 4 
Cas. But it is doubtful yet Which, by the right and virtue of my place, ¢ 
Whe’r Cesar will come forth to-day or no ; | lought to know of: And, upon my knees, [neels, F: 
For he is superstitious grown of late, I charm you, by my once commended beauty, | 
Quite from the main opinion he held once By all your vows of love, and that great vow |Z 
| Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremunies. Which did incorporate and make us one, | 
It may be these apparent prodigies, That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
The unaccustomed terror of this night, Why you are heavy: and what men to-night BS 
And the persuasion. of his augurers, Have had resort to you; for here have been Ps 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 3¢ 
Dec. [R.C.] Never fearthat. If hebe soresolved | Even from darkness. pe 
I can o’ersway him; for he loves to hear | Bru. [raising her.] Kneel not, gentle Portia.  ¢ 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, Por. Ishouldnotneed, ifyou were gentle, Brutus. | ¢ 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers. Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, : 
But, when I tell him he hates flatterers, Is it excepted I should know no secrets it 
He says he does—being then most flattered. That appertain to you?) Am I yourself, Bg 
Let me work— But, as it were, in sort, or limitation; ¢ 
For I can give his humor the true bent— To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, + 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the | 4 
Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. suburbs Ps 
Bru. By the eighth hour. Is that the uttermost? Of your good pleastire? If it be no more, 3 
Casca. [L. c.] Be that the uttermost, and fail | Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. [Goes R. C. | 
not then. Bru. [c.] You are my true and honorable wife: | 3 
Tre. Caius Ligarius doth bear Ceesar hard, As dear to me as are the ruddy drops ag 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey. That visit my sad heart. [Embraces her. | 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. | Por. If this were true, then should I know this | + 
Bru. Now, good Trebonius, go along by him; secret. ; ‘ 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; I grant Iam a woman: but, withal, _ z 
Send him but hither, and Vll fashion him. _A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: t 
Cas. [L.] The morning comes upon us; we'll I grant I am a woman; but, withal, 
leave you, Brutus ; A woman well reputed; Cato’s daughter ; ; 
And, friends, disperse yourselves; butall remember Think you I am no stronger than my sex, D4 
What you have said, and show yourselves true | Being so fathered and so husbanded? 
Romans. Tell me your counsels. I will not disclose them: 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily. | I have made strong proof of my constancy, i} 
Let not our looks put out our purposes ; Giving myself a voluntary wound ) 1% 
But bear it, as our Roman actors do, Here, in the thigh: Can I bear that with patience, : 
With untired spirits and formal constancy ; And not my husband’s secrets? 
And so, good morrow to you every one. Bru. Oh, ye gods, ; iP 
[Exeunt 1., all but Brutus, mufiling their faces | Render me worthy of this noble wife! + 
in their gowns again. Hark, hark! one knocks. [knocking without, L. ; 
Enter Portta, R., as they are taking leave of Enter LUCIUS, L. t 
BRUTUS. Lucius, who is’t that knocks? t 
Por. Brutus, my lord ! Lue. ne is a sick man that would speak 3 
2 2 , with you. bbe 
EN aa Arey ENN Ea ee Bru. [aside.] Caius Ligarius, that Trebonius ; 
It is not for your health thus to commit _ Spoke of 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. _| Portia, go in awhile: 
+ 
pf 
+ 
z 
3 
pe 
Ps 
$ 
aa 
+ 
; 
3 
; 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
Bru. [returns, c.] Why, 80 I do. Good Por-) Fla. My lord? : 
; 
Sd 


Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. peace to-night; | 
Bru. {goes R.] Lam not well in health, and Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 
that is all. “Help, ho! They murder Czsar!”—Who’s within? 3 
Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, We roe ee / 
He would embrace the means to come by it. Enter ’ + 
i bed. Cesar. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 
Por. Te eat soe 2 And bring me their opinions of success. 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, [Exit FLAVIUS, L. 
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8 JULIUS 


CHSAR. [Act III, Scene 1, 


Enter CALPHURNIA, R. 

Cal. [c.] What mean you, Cesar? 
to walk forth? 

| You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 


Think you 


threatened me 
| Ne’er looked but on my back; when they shall see 
| The face of Cesar, they are vanished. 
Cal. Cesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
_ Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
| Recounts most horrid visions seen to-night: 
| Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 
_ The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
And ghosts did shriek and gibber in the streets. 
| Oh, Cesar! these things are beyond all use, 
And I do fear them. 

Cesar. [c.] What can be avoided, 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
_ It seems to me most strange that men should fear: 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
, Will come when it will come. 


Enter FLAVIUS, R. 


What say the augurers? 
Fla, They would nothave you to stir forth to-day : 
| Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 
Cesar. [R. C.] The gods do this in shame of 
cowardice. [Hxit FLAVIUS, R. 
Ceesar should be a beast without a heart, 
_ Ifthe should stay at home to-day for fear: 
No; Cesar shall go forth. 
Cal. [L. c.] Alas, my lord! 
Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day. Call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own: 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house g 
And he shall say you are not well to-day: 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Cesar. Mark Antony shall say I am not well: 
And, for thy humor, I will stay at home. 


Enter DECIUS, R. 


Here’s Decius; he shall go and tell them so. 

Dec. [R. C.] Cesar, all hail! Good morrow, 

worthy Cesar: 

I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Cesar. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 
And tell them that I will not come to-day: 
Cannot, is false! and that I dare not, falser; | 
I will not come to-day: Tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say he is sick. 

Cesar. Shall Cesar send a lie? 
Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far, 
To be afeard to tell gray-beards the truth? 
Decius, go tell them Cexsar will not come. 
__ Dec. Mostmighty Cesar, let me know some cause, 

Lest I be laughed at when I tell them so. 

Cesar. The cause is in my will. I will not come: 
That is enough to satisfy the senate ; 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Calphurnia here, my wife, stays me at home. 
_ She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, 

Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 


Cesar. Cesar shall forth: The things that 


{ 
‘Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
These she applies for evils imminent; 
And on her knee 
| Hath begged that I will stay at home to-day. 
Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate: 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 
In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 
| Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood; and that great men shall press 
To you for tinctures, stains, and cognizance: 
This by Calphurnia’s dream is signified. 
Cesar. Andthisway have you wellexpoundedit. 


And know it now: The senate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say 

‘‘Break up the senate till another time, 

When Cesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” 
If Cesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 
“To, Cesar is afraid”? 

Pardon me, Cesar; for my dear, dear love 

To your proceeding, bids me tell you this; 

And reason to my love is liable. 


Calphurnia !— 
I am ashamed that I did yield to them— 
And look, where other friends are come to fetch me. 
[Hxit CALPHURNIA, L. 


Enter CAsca and BRUTUS, R. 


Casca. Good morrow, Czesar. 

Cesar. Welcome, Publius Casca. 

What, Brutus, are you stirred so early, too? 
I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 


Enter ANTONY, L. 


See! Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 

Is, notwithstanding, up. Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to most noble Cesar. 

Cesar. Bid them prepare within ; 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 


Now, Cinna—now, Metellus—what, Trebonius ? 

I have an hour’s talk in store for you: 

Be near me that I may remember you. 

Tre. Cesar, I will:—[Aside.]—And so near 
will I be, 

That your best friends shall wish I had been 
further. 

Cesar. [L.] Good friends, go in and taste some 
wine with me; 


[Lxeunt all but BRuTUS, L. 
Bru. |R.] That every like is not the same, O 
Caesar 


The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon. 


[Exit 1. 


A; CADe sigh. 
SCENE L—Rome. A Street near the Capitol. 
Enter the SOOTHSAYER, R., reading a Scroll. 


Sooth. “ Cesar, beware of Brutus; take heed 
of Cassius; come not near Casca; have an eye 
to Cinna; trust not Trebonius; mark well Me- 
tellus Cimber ; Decius loves thee not; thow hast 


Did run pure blood; and many lusty Romans 


wronged Caius Ligarius. There is but one mind | 


Dec. Thave, when you have heard what Icansay; | 


Besides, it were a mock | 


Cesar. How foolish do your fears seem now, 


Enter CINNA, METELLUS, and TREBONIUS, R. 


And we, like friends, wili straightway go together. | 
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Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue ! 


- Sure, the boy heard me. 
| That Ceesar will not grant. 
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among all these men, and it is bent against Cesar. 
If thou be’st not immortal, look about thee.” 
If thou read this, O Cesar, thou may’st live ; 
If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. 
[He retires a little, L. 


Enter Lucius and PoRTTIA, R. 


Por. [R. c.] I pr’ythee, boy, run to the senate- 
house. 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone; 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Luc. [R. C.] To know my errand, madame. 
Por. 1 would have thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should’st do there. 
Oh, constancy, be strong upon my side ! 


Art thou here yet? 
Luc. [c.] Madame, what should I do? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 
Por. Yes; bring me word, boy, if thy lord 
look well; 
For he went sickly forth. And take good note 
What Cesar doth, what suitors press to him— 
Hark, boy! What noise is that? 
Luc. I hear none, madame. 
Por. Pr’ythee, listen well. 
I heard a bustling rumor, like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, madame, I hear nothing. 
Por. [seeing the SOOTHSAYER.] Come hither, 
fellow ; 
Which way hast thou been? 
Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 
Por. Is Cesar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Sooth. Madame, not yet; I go to take my stand, 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 
Por. Thouhastsome suit to Cesar, hastthounot? 
Sooth. That Ihave, lady. If it will please Cesar 
To be so good to Cesar as to hear me, 
I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 
Por. [c.] Why, know’st thou any harm’s in- 
tended tow’rds him? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I 
fear may chance. [Hatt L. 
Por. I must goin. Ah, me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! [Lucius stands back. ] 
Oh, Brutus, Brutus, 
The heaven speed thee in thine enterprise ! 
Brutus hath a suit 
Oh, I grow faint! 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say Iam merry! Come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 
[Hxeunt LUCIUS, L., PORTIA, R. 


ScrenE II.—Rome. The Capitol. Flourish of 
Instruments. The Senate sitting. 
CHSAR seated, C.; ANTONY, LEPIDUS, BRUTUS, 

Cassius, CAScA, DEcIUS, METELLUS, TRE- 
BONIUS, CINNA, SENATORS, and others, dis- 

covered, R. and L. 
Enter the SOOTHSAYER, L. 

Sooth. [c.] Hail, Caesar! 
Cesar. The Ides of March are come. 
Sooth. Ay, Cesar, but not gone. Hail! 

this schedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read, 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit. : 

Sooth. Oh, Cesar, read mine first, for mine’sa suit 


Read 


‘If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 


For the repealing of my banished brother? 


That touches Ceesar nearer. Read it, great Caesar. 


Cesar. What touches us ourself shall be last | 
served. | 

Sooth. Delay not, Cesar; read it instantly. 

Cesar. What, is the fellow mad? 

Dec. Sirrah, give place. [Hxit SoOovTHSAYER, R. 


Hinter POPILIUS LENAS, R. 


Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cas. What enterprise, Popilius ? 
Pop. Fare you well. . [Advances to CESAR. 
Bru. [u.] What said Popilius Lenas ? 
Cas. He wished to-day our enterprise might 
thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 
Bru. Look how he makes to Cesar ; mark him. 
Cas. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 
Cassius or Ceesar never shall turn back ; 
For I will slay myself. 
Bru. Cassius, be constant; 
Popilius Lenas speaks not of our purposes ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Ceesar doth not change. | 
[Exeunt TREBONIUS and ANTONY, L. 
Cas. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, | 
Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 
[METELLUS advances toward CMSAR. 
Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Cesar. 
Bru. He is addressed ; press near and second 
him. 
Cas. Casca, you are the first that rears your 
hand. 
Cesar. Are we all ready? What is now amiss, 
That Ceesar and his senate must redress ? 
Met. [R. c.] Most high, most mighty, and most 
puissant Ceesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart— [Kneeling to CMSAR. 
Cesar. I-must prevent thee, Cimber. 
These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond 
To think that Cesar bears such rebel blood, 
That will be thawed from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools—I mean sweet 
words. 
Low-crooked court’sies, and base spaniel fawning; 
Thy brother by decree is banished ; 


I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know Cesar doth not wrong; nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 
Met. [rises.] Is there no voice more worthy 
than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Ceesar’s ear, ° 


Bru. [kneels u.] I kiss thy hand, but not in 
flattery, Cesar, 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 
Cesar. What, Brutus ! 
Cas. [kneels L. C.] Pardon, Cesar; Cesar, 
pardon : 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. [ Rises. 
Cesar. I could be well moved, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 
But I am constant as the northern star, 


[ Rises. 
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Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
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_ Yet, in the number, I do know but one And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: 
That unassailable holds on his rank, ‘Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 

| Unshaked of motion: and, that I am he, Cesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving : 

_ Let me a little show it, even in this, : ‘Say I love Brutus, and I honor him: 

_ That I was constant Cimber should be banished, Say I feared Czesar, honored him and loved him. 


And constant do remain to keep him so. If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
Cinna. [kneels R. C.] Oh, Casar— 'May safely come to him, and be resolved 
| Cesar. Hence! Wilt thou liftup Olympus? — How Cesar hath deserved to lie in death, 
| Dec. Great Cesar— Mark Antony shall not love Cesar dead 
|  Oesar. Doth not Decius bootless kneel ? So well as Brutus living; but will follow 


Casca. Speak, hands, for me. The fortunes and afiairs of noble Brutus, 


: | Poul i f this untrod state 

| [Mrretivs lays hold on Cmsar’s robe. Casca | Through the hazards o a? 

| ! Rieke CBAaE in thal neck Omekwrchiches hola iti all tne faith. So says my master re t 

of his arm—he is then stabbed by the other Con-| Bru. [v.] Thy master is a wise and valian 
spirators, and at last by MARCUS BRUTUS. Roman ; ; 


; ; ‘I never thought him worse. 
| Cesar. Et tu Brute?—Then fall, Cesar. Tell him, so please him, come unto this place. 


[CmHSAR falls R., near a pedestal inscribed, “C. N. He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honor, 

Pompeto Magno.” Dies. , ‘Depart untouched. 

Bru. Liberty!—Freedom! Tyranny is dead! ~~ sey. 711 fetch him presently. [Euit, L. 
___Cas. Run hence, proclaim it-cry about the streets _ Bru. Iknow that weshall have him well to friend. 
_ “Liberty, Freedom, andEnfranchisement!” = Gag_ T wish we may: but yet have I a mind 
| [The SENATORS Gnd ATTENDANTS are retiring i | hat fears him much. 

great confusion. | 


__ Bru. Peopleand Senators !—Be not affrighted; _ Finter ANTONY, SERVIUS, and STRATO. 

_ Fly not; stand still:—Ambition’s debt is paid: Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark 
There is no harm intended to your persons, Antony. 
Nor to no Roman else :—so tell them, Lenas. | Ané. [L.] O,mighty Cesar! Dost thouliesolow? 


Cas. Leave us, Popilius; lest that the people, [Seeing C&ESAR’S body. 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. | Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Bru. Do so: | Shrunk to this little measure ?—Fare thee well. 
[Hxeunt PopILius, LENAS and Lepipus. I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
_ And let no man abide this deed Who else must be let blood, who else is rank; 
_ But we, the doers. If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
| As Ceesar’s death hour; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth, as those yourswords, maderich 
Cas. Where’s Antony ? | With the most noble blood of all this world. 
Tre. Fled to his house amazed: I do beseech ye, if ye bear me hard, 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, Now, whilst your purpled hands doreek andsmoke, 
As it were doomsday. ‘Fulfill your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 


Enter TREBONIUS, R. 


Bru. Fates! we'll know your pleasures : I shall not find myself so apt to die: 
_ That we shall die we know; ’tis but the time, No place will please me so, no means of death, 
_ And drawing days out, that men stand upon. As here by Cesar, and by you cut off, 
Cas. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, The choice and master spirits of this age. 
_ Cuts off as mnany years of fearing death. | Bru. [u.c.] Oh, Antony! begnot your death of us. 
Bru. Grant that, and then death is a benefit. | Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
On, Romans, on ; As, by our hands, and this our present act, 


With hands and swords besmeared in Ceesar’s blood, You see we do; yet see you but our hands: 
Thus walk we forth, even to the market-place; Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 


_ And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, And pity to the general wrong of Rome 

Let’s all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty ! | Hath done this deed on Cesar. For your part, 
Cas. How many ages hence Toyouour swords have leaden points, Mark Antony; 
_ Shall this, our lofty scene, be acted o’er, And our hearts, 
_In states unborn, and accents yet unknown! Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 


Bru. How many times shall Cesar bleed in! With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 


sport, Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s, 


| That now at Pompey’s basis lies along, 


In the disposing of new dignities. 
No worthier than the dust! 


Bru. Only be patient till we have appeased 
Cas. So oft as that shall be, The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
_ So often shall the knot of us be called And then we will deliver you the cause, 
_ The men that gave their country liberty. Why I, that did love Cesar when I struck him, 
Casca. What, shall we forth ? . Have thus proceeded. 
Cas. Aye, every man away: Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 
Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels Let each man render me his bloody hand: 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. | First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you: 


10 JULIUS CAHSAR. [Act III, Scene 2. 
There is no fellow in the firmament. Enter SERVIUS, L. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, Bru. Soft! Who comes here? A friend of 
| They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; Antony’s. al 
| But there’s but one in all doth hold his place: Ser. [t.] Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me 
| So, in the world: ’Tis furnished well with men, kneel: 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down: 
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Next, Caius Cassius, [Brurus, CAssius, &c., 


oe CHSAR. 


11 


| About his funeral: And you shall speak 


sullent y offer their hands.| doltake your ‘hand: | ‘In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 


Now, Decius, yours; now yours, Metellus ; 
Yours, Cinna; and my valiant Casca, yours; 
Though last notleast inlove, yours, good Trebonius. | 
Gentlemen all—alas! what shall I ‘say! 
_ My credit now stands on such slippery ground, | 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Kither a coward or a flatterer. 
[Bending over the body. 
_ That Idid love thee Cesar, oh, ’tis true; 
_ If then thy spirit look upon us how, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble, in the presence of thy corse ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
pardon me, Julius !—Here wast thou bayed, brave 
eart! 
Here didst thou fall: and here thy hunters stand, 
Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy death. 
Cas. [L. C.] Mark Antony— 
Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 
The enemies of Ceesar shall say this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 
Cas. I blame you not for praising Caesar so ; 
| But what compact mean you to have with us? 
_ Will you be pricked in number of our friends; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 
Amt. Therefore I took your hands; but was, 
indeed, 
Swayed from the point, by looking down on Cesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all ; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Cesar was dangerous. 
Bru. (advances from u. to c.| Or else were this 
a Savage spectacle : 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Ceesar, 
You should be satisfied. 
Ant. [L.|] That’s all I seek: 
And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the ‘market- -place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 
Cas. Brutus, a ‘word with you. 
[ Aside, L. c.] You know not what you do: 
not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter? 
Bru. [aside.) By your pardon 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death ; 
What Antony shall speak I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented, Csesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 
Cas. [aside. I know not what may fall: I like 
it not. 
Bru. [goes back to ANTONY.] Mark Antony, 
here, take your Cesar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Cesar ; 
And say you do ’t by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 


Do 


| 


| 


| 


After my speech is ended. 
Ant. Be itso: I do desire no more. 
Bru. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 
[Hzeunt all but ANTONY, SERVIUS and STRATO,L. 
Ant. [kneels at the feet of Cmsar.}| Oh, par don 
me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 


| Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood! 
|Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 


Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue— 
[ Rises.] A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 


| Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 


Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 


_And dreadful objects so familiar, 


That.mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds ; 

And Ceesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Até by his side, come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voic e, 


Cry “ Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war! 


That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 


Enter FLAVIUS, CLITUS, and ATTENDANTS, L. 


News from Octavius Cesar, is it not? 
Fla. [R.] It is, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Cesar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Fla. He did receive his letters, and is coming: 
He writes that I should say to you—[ Seeing the body. 

Oh, Ceesar !— 
Ant.[C. Thy heartis big; get theeapartand weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is Octavius coming ? 
Fla. He lies to- night within seven leagues of | 
Rome. 
Ant. Post off with speed, and tell him what hath 
chanced. 
Yet, stay awhile; 
Thou shalt not back till I have born this corse 
Into the market-place: there shall I try, 


‘In my oration, how the people take 


'The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 


Come, bring the body on. 
3 [Exeunt with CHSAR’S body. 


'Scennr IIl.—Rome. Astreet. Enter CINNA, with 
the Cap of Liberty—a throng of PLEBEIANS— 
Brutus, CaAssrus, CAscA, TREBONIUS, 


DECIUS, METELLUS, with their swords drawn, 
and another throng of PLEBEIANS, R. 


Allthe Ple. Wewillbe satisfied; letus be satisfied. 
Bru. [{c.] Then follow me and give me audience, 
friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 


And part the numbers. 
Those that will hearme speak, come to the Forum. 


And public reason shall be rendered 


Of Cesar’s death. 


Cas. Those that will follow Cassius, go with me; _ 
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Several Ple. We will hear Brutus speak. Ant. For Brutus’ sake, J am beholden to you. 
Several Ple. We will hear Cassius. [ANTONY ascends the rostrum. 


: rutus 2 
[Exeunt CINNA and Brutus, with the greater) 24 Pile. What does he say of Brutus 


+ 
i 
3 
+ 
~ S ? 
part of the PLupErans.—Casstus and the other |, Leo fA Ee De ay: 
CON SPAR A DOK OU anes! (here 2d Ple. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus 
ve here. 
ScENE IV.—Rome. TheForum. Enterathrong| 1st Ple. This Cesar was a tyrant. 
of PLEBEIANS, bawling, ‘ Silence !”—BRUTUS,| 2d Ple. Nay, that’s certain ; 
and another crowd of PLEBEIANS. BRUTUS) We are blessed that Rome is rid of him. 
goes nto the Rostrum. Ant. You gentle Romans— 
All the Ple. [R. and L.] Silence! Silence! All the Ple. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
2d Ple. The noble Brutus isascended: Silence!) A”t. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me | 
Bru. Bepatienttill the last. Romans, country- eee apa? | 
men, and lovers! hear me for my cause; and be I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine The evil that men do lives after them ; 
honor; and have respect to mine honor, that you The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
may believe: censure me in your wisdom, and _ So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 
awake your senses, that you may thebetter judge. Hath told you Cesar was ambitious: 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend If it were so, it was a grievous fault; _ 
of Cexsar’s, to him I say that Brutus’ love to) And grievously hath Cesar answered it. 
Caesar was no less than his. If, then, that friend| Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest— 
demand why Brutus rose against Cesar, this is (For Brutus is an honorable man, 
my answer:—Not that I loved Cesar less, but So are they all, all honorable men)— 
| 


that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Cesar Come I to speak in Ceesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 


were living, and die all slaves, than that Cesar ON 
were dead, to live all freemen? As Cesar loved But Brutus Says he was ambitious ; 

me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice And Brutus is an honorable man. 

at it; as he was valiant, I honor him; but, as he He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
was ambitious, I slew him: Thereare tears for his Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

love; joy for his fortune; honor for his valor; Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 

and death for his ambition. Who ishere so base When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept; 
that would be a bondman? If any, speak ; for Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
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him have I offended. Who is here so rude that) Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
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would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him And Brutus is an honorable man. 
have I offended. Who is here so vile that will] You all did see that, on the Lupercal, 
not love his country? If any, speak; for him I thrice presented him a kingly crown, —__ 
have I offended. TI pause for a reply. Which he did thrice refuse. _ Was this ambition ? 
All the Ple. [R. and t.] None, Brutus, none. Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
Bru. Then none have I offended. Ihave done | And sure, he is an honorable man. 
no more to Cesar than you shall do to Brutus. | 1 Speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
The question of his death is enrolled in the But here I am to speak what I do know. 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
was worthy; nor his offenses enforced, for wh ch | What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
he suffered death. Oh, judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
All the Ple. Brutus! Brutus! Brutus! And men have lost their reason! Bear with me; 
1st Ple. Briug him with triumph home unto his My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 

house : And I must pause till it come backtome. [ Weeps. 
Give him a statue with his ancestors. Ist Ple. Methinks there is much reason in his 

2d Ple. Let him be Cesar. sayings ; 

Allthe Ple. Brutus! Brutus! Brutus! If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Bru. My countrymen— Cesar has had great wrong. 

2d Ple. Peace! silence! Brutus speaks. 2d Ple. Marked ye his words? He would not 
Bru. Here comes Cxsar’s body mourned by take the crown ; 

Mark Antony. Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
Enter GUARDS, bearing CmSAR’S body on a hearse. ee Fi ae not a nobler man in Rome than 
salle Lae enh) SEE ATO, and CLITUS. 3d Ple. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with | 
Good countrymen, let me withdraw alone ; weeping. | 
hae paueae eee of ot will stir ; 4th Ple. Now markhim, he begins again to speak. 

ut, tor my sake, stay here with Antony. Ant. But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Do grace to Caesar 8 corse; and grace his speech | Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
Tending to Cxsar’s glories, which Mark Antony, | And none so poor to do him reverence. | 
By our permission, is allowed to make. Oh, masters! if I were disposed to stir 
[BRUTUS descends from the rostrum. | Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
+> 
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With this I depart—that, as I slew my best lover I : rong, é i 
for the good of Rome, I have the eanee dagger for whe ape Serpe cae 
myself, when it shall please my country to need I will not do them Wrong ; I rather choose 
my death. ; ; I _ [vit R. To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you 
All the Ple. Live, Brutus! live! live! Than I will wrong such honorable men 
1st Ple. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. | But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Cesar, | 
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Act II, Scene 4.] 


I found it in his closet, ’tis his will: 


Let but the commons hear this testament— 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 


And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 


| Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
_ And, dying, mention it within their wills, 


Bequeathing it as a rich legacy unto their jssue. 
2d Ple. We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark 
Antony. 


All the Ple. The will! the will! We will hear To sucha sudden flood of mutiny. 

| They that have done this deed are honorable: 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

| That made them doit: they are wise and honorable: 


Ceesar’s will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends: I must not 
read it; 
It is not meet—you know how Cesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 


_ And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 

_ It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
_?Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
| For if you should, oh, what would come of it! 


ist Ple. Read the will; we will hear it ; Ceesar’s 
will! : 
Ant. Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? 


_ I have o’ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
| I fear I wrong the honorable men 


Whose daggers have stabbed Ceesar; I do fear it. 
2d Ple. They were traitors: Honorable men! 
All the Ple. The will! the testament! 

Ant. You will compel me then to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend? And will you give me leave ? 

2d Ple. Descend: you shall have leave. 

All the Ple. Come down! Come down! 

ANTONY quits the rostrum. 
1st Ple. Room for Mark Antony—most noble 
Antony ! 

All the Ple. Stand back! Room! Bear back! 

Amt. Tf you have tears, prepare to shed them 

now ; 

You all do know this mantle: I remember 

The first time ever Cesar put it on; 

’T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervi: 


_ Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 


See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

Tf Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no! 


| For Brutus, as you know, was Ceesar’s angel: 
| Judge, oh you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! 
| This was the worst, unkindest cut of all: 


For, when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 


- Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart; 
_ And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 


Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 


- Which all the while ran blood, great Czesar fell. 


Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 


_ Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
_ Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
Oh, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 


The dint of pity : these are gracious drops, 
Kind souls ! What, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 
Ist Ple. Oh, piteous spectacle! 
2d Ple. Oh, noble Cesar ! 
3d Ple. Oh, woeful day! 


'—seek—burn—fire—kill 


And they would go and kiss dead Ceesar’s wounds, live ! 


JULIUS CASAR. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 


We'll burn his body in the holy place, 


13 . 


4th Ple. Oh, traitors, villains ! 
2d Ple. We will be revenged! revenge! about 
slay !—let not a traitor 


Ant. Stay, countrymen ! 

lst Ple. Peace there! Hear the noble Antony! | 

2d Ple. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll 
die with him! 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 


I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my friend, and that they know full well, 

That gave me public leave to speak of him: 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths, 

And bid them speak forme. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

All the Ple. We'll mutiny! 

2d Ple. We'll burn the house of Brutus ! 

1st Ple. Away, then, come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 

speak. 

All the Ple. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Why, friends you go to do you know not 

what ; 
Wherein hath Cesar thus deserved your loves? 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

2d Ple. Most true; the will; let’s stay and hear 

the will. 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Cesat’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2d Ple. Most noble Cesar! we'll revenge his 

death ! 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

All the Ple. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Moreover he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors and new-planted orchards | 
On this side Tiber: he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar! When comes such another? 
2d Ple. Never, never! Come, away, away ! 
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And, with the brands, fire the traitors’ houses. 
Take up the body. : 
[ They raise the hearse on which CESAR’s body lies. 
Ist Ple. Go, fetch fire. Pluck down benches— 
3d Ple. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 
Ath Ple. Come, brands, ho! fire-brands. 
lst Ple. To Brutus’! to Cassius’! burn all! 
2d Ple. Some to Decius’ house, and some to 
Casca’s. 
3d Ple. Some to Trebonius’. 
All the Ple. Away! Go! [Ezeunt the PLE- 
BEIANS, R., bearing CmSAR’S body, with 
great noise and tumult. 
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14 JULIUS 


[Act IV, Scene 2. 


CASAR. 


Ant. [C., alone, and in a tone of exultation, 
looking after the rabble.| Now let it work: | 
Mischief, thou art afoot, | 

Take thou what course thou wilt ! Hownow, fellow? | 


Enter FLAVIUS, hastily. 


Fila. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he? 

Fila. He and Lepidus are at Ceesar’s house. 

Amt. And thither will I straight to visit him : 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And, in this mood, will give us anything. 

Fla. I heard him say Brutus and Cassius | 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. , 

Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, | 
How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. 

[Hxeunt R. | 


AsGr Te pla 


ScENE L—A Plain near Sardis. The Camp of 
Brutus. A flourish of Trumpets. BRUTUS,, 
VARRO, LUCIUS, and others, without, L. | 


Bru. Stand here. Give the word, ho! andstand. 
Var. Stand! 
Lue. Stand! 


Enter L., BRUTUS, VARRO, Lucius, an EAGLE, | 
LIcTOoRS, &c.,meeting METELLUS and PINDARUS. 


Bru. What now, Metellus? Is Cassius near? | 

Met. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[PINDARUS gives a leiter to BRUTUS. | 

Bru. [c.] He greets me well. Your master, 

Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone: but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin. I do not doubt 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honor. 

Bru. He is not doubted. [Hxit PINDARUS, R. 
A word, Metellus: 
How he received you, let me be resolved. 

Met. With courtesy, and with respect enough, 
But not with such familiar instances, | 
Nor with such free and friendly conference | 
As he hath used of old. 

Bru. Thou hast described | 
A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Metellus, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, | 


_ It useth an enforced ceremony. 


There are no tricks in plain and simple faith; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; | 


_ But when they should endure the bloody spur 


They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. [A distant sound of trumpets. 


_ Comes his army on? 


Met. They mean this night in Sardis to be quar- 
tered ; - 

The greater part, the horse in general, 

Are come with Cassius. [Zrumpets sound nearer. 
Bru. Hark, he is arrived. 

[Cassius, TREBONIUS, TITINI US, PINDARUS, | 
without R. 
Cas. [R. 0.] Stand, ho! 
Tre. Stand. | 
Tit. Stand. | 
Pin. Stand. 


Enter CASSIUS, TREBONIUS, TITINIUS, PINDA- 
RUS, an EAGLE, LICTORS, &¢., R. 


Cas. [c.] Most noble brother, you have done 
me wrong. 
Bru. [c.] Judge me, you gods! 
enemies ? 
And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 
Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides 
wrongs! 
And when you do them— 
Bru. Cassius, be content: 
Speak your griefs softly—I do know you well: 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, — 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle: Bid them move away ; 
Then, in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 
Cas. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 
[Exeunt PINDARUS, EAGLE, Licrors, é&c. 
Bru. Metellus, do the like: 
[Hxeunt METELLUS, EAGLE, LICTORS, é&c. 
And let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
[Flourish of trumpets. Exeunt L. 


Wrong I mine 


SCENE II.—The Tent of Brutus. A table, papers, 
chairs, cushions, &c. 


Enter CASSIUS and BRUTUS, L. U. E. 


Cas. [R. C.] That you have wronged me doth 
appear in this: 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein, my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 
_ Bru. [c.] You wronged yourself to write in such’ 
a case. 
Cas. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear his comment. 
Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm : 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 
Cas. I an itching palm! 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, bythe gods, this speech were else your last. 
Bru. Remember Marech—the Ides of March re- 
member ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 
What villian touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers—shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 
Cas. Brutus, bay not me; 
Pll not endure it: I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 
Bru. Go to: you're not, Cassius. 
Cas. Tam. 
Bru. I say you are not. 
Cas. Urge me no more: TI shall forget myself: 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 
Bru. Away, slight man! 
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Act IV., Scene 2.] 


i + \+ 
| | 

Cas. Is’t possible ? Checked like a bondman: all his faults observed, | 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. Set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote, 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? (To cast into my teeth. Oh, I could weep 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? |My spirit from mine eyes! There is my dagger, | 

Cas. Ye gods! ye gods! Musi I endure all this? And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 

Bru. [nearer.] All this? aye, more! Fret till Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold: 

your proud heart break. If.that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 

Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 
And make your bondmen tremble: Must I budge? Strike as thou didst at Cesar: for, I know, 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch | When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him 
Under your testy humor ?—by the gods better 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, | Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 


Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, Bru. Sheathe your dagger ; 
I'll use you for my mirth—yea, for my laughter— | Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
When you are waspish. Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
Cas. Is it come to this? Oh, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
Bru. You say you are a better soldier: That carries anger, as the flint bears fire, 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
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Cas. You wrong me, every way you wrong me, | To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
Brutus; When grief, and blood ill-tempered, vexeth him ? 
I said an elder soldier, not a better : Bru. When I spoke that, I wasill-tempered too. | 
Did I say better ? Cas. Do you confess so much? Give me your 
Bru. If you did, I care not. hand. : 
Cas. When Cesar lived, he durst not thus have} Bru. [both embrace, c.; And my heart too. 
moved ime. Cas. Oh, Brutus ! 
Bru. Peace! peace! you durst not sohave tempt-| Bru. What’s the matter? 
ed him. Cas. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
Cas. I durst not? When that rash humor which my mother gave me, | 
Bru. No. Make» me forgetful ? 
Cas. What? durst not tempt him ? Bru. Yes, Cassius: and henceforth, 
Bru. For your life you durst not. When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love; | He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
I may do-that I shall be sorry for. Metellus and Titinius ! 
Bru. Youhave done that you should be sorry for. Enter Trvrnrus and METELLUS. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; é ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, Bid the commanders f : 
That they pass by me as the idle wind Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. : 
Which I respect not. I did send to you Cas. an come yourselves, and bring Trebonius 
, in ane ; ; with you 
ae ental ne te RN Ng ha? Immediately 1 us. [Hzxeunt TITIN. and METEL. 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, Bru. Lucius: 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring | Enter LUCIUS, R. U. E. | 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, A bowl of wine. [Hxit LUCIUS, BR. U. E. | 
By any indirection. I did send Cas. I did not think you could have been so 
To you for gold to pay my legions, angry. 
Which youdenied me: Was that donelike Cassius? Bru. Oh, Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 


And it shall please me well: for mine own part, | And straight is cold again. 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. Cas. Hath Cassius lived 


Should I have answered Caius Cassius so? Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, If you give place to accidental evils. : 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, Bru. [c.] No man bears sorrow better; Portia 


: 
+ 
+ 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, is dead. 
Dash him to pieces ! Cas. Ha! Portia? 
Cas. I denied you not. Bru. She is dead. 

Bru. You did. Cas. How’scaped [killing, when I crossed you so? 
id 
$ 
+ 
+ 
++ 
+ 
$ 
+ 
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Cas. I did not: He was but a fool Oh, insupportable and touching loss ! 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rived Upon what sickness ? 
my heart: Bru. Impatient of my absence— 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities ; And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony | ¢ 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. | Havemadethemselvessostrong; for with herdeath 
Bru. 1 do not, till you practice them on me. _— That tidings came: with this she fell distract, 
Cas. You love me not. | And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire. 
Bru. J do not like your faults. Cas. And died so ? 
Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults., Bru. Even so. 
Bru. [R. c.] A flatterer’s would not, though Cas. Oh, ye immortal gods. 
they do appear as huge as high Olympus. 
Cas. [L. c.] Come, Antony, and young Octa- 


Enter Lucius, with a taper, and VARRO, with a | 
- jar of wine anda goblet. Lucius places the taper 
pee Loe ursoltes alone on Cassius ; on the table, and takes the jar from VARRO. 
ad ? | ; 
For Cassius isaweary of the world; | Bru. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl 
Hated by one he loves; braved by his brother; | of wine ; [Takes the goblet. 
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| 16 JULIUS CAHSAR. [Act IV, Scene 2. : 


_ In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. [Drinks. | If at Phillippi we do face him there, 
Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge: These people at our back. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; Cas. Hear me, good brother. ; 
_ I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. [Drinks.| Bru. Under your pardon, you must note beside 
[Hxeunt VARRO and Lucius. | That we have tried the utmost of our friends; 
. , Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe. 
Enter TITINIUS, TREBONIUS, and METELLUS, R. The enemy increaseth every day ; 


Bru. Come in, Titinius ;—Welcome, good Tre-| We, at the height, are ready to decline. 


bonius. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Now sit we close about this taper here, Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

| And call in question our necessities. Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
[TREBONIUS, TITINIUS, wand METELLUS Sit.| Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Cas. [R. C. aside.) Portia, art thou gone? On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

Bru. No more, I pray you. _, |And we must take the current when it serves, 
[Brutus and Cassius retire to the table and sit. | Or lose our ventures. 

Trebonius, I have here received letters Cas. Then, with your will, go on; : 

That young Octavius and Mark Antony ‘We'll along ourselves and meet them at Philippi. 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, Bru. 'The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

Bending their expedition towards Phillippi. And nature must obey necessity. 

Tre. Myself have letters of the self-same tenor. | There is no more to say ? 

Bru. With what addition ? Cas. [R., going L.] No more; good night. 

Tre. 'That, by proscription and bills of outlawry, Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus Bru. [L., going R.] Lucius, my gown. Farewell, 
Have put to death a hundred senators. good Trebonius ; 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; Good night, Titinius. Noble, noble Cassius, 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died Good night, and good repose. 

By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. Cas. [meet at c.] Oh, my dear brother, 

Cas. Cicero one ? This was an ill beginning of the night. 

Tre. Ay, Cicero is dead, Never come such division tween our souls! 

And by that order of proscription. Let it not, Brutus. 

Brutus, had you your letters from your wife ? Bru. Everything is well. | 
Bru. No, Trebonius. Good night, good brother ; farewell, every one. } 
Tre. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? [Hxeunt Cassius, TITINIUS, TREBONIUS, and : 
Bru. Nothing, Trebonius. METELLUS. 

Tre. That, methinks, is strange. : : 

Bru. Why ask you? Hear you aught of her inter Lucius with a gown and book. 

in yours? Give me my book. [LucIUS gives the book. 

Tre. No, Brutus. Where is thy instrument? 

Bru. [rises.| Now, as you are a Roman, tell! Zuc. Here in the tent. (Goes for his lute. 

me true. Bru. What, thou speak’st drowsily ! 

Tre. (rises.| Then, like a Roman, hear the! Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’er- 

truth I tell; watched. 

For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. | Call Varro and some other of my friends ; 

Bru. Why, farewell, Portia! [ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

[They all rise and advance. Luc, Metellus! Varro! 


| We must die, Trebonius. 


With meditating that she must die once, Enter METELLUS and VARRO, L. U. E. 


I have the patience to endure it now. Bru. [R.\ I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and 
Cas. [R. c.] Even so great men great losses sleep ;- 
should endure. It may be I shall raise you by and by 
I have as much of this in art as you, On business to my brother Cassius. 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. Met. So please you, we will stand and watch 
Bru. [c.] Well, to our work alive. What do your pleasure. 
you think Bru. I will not have it so. Lie down, good SITS ; 
Of marching to Phillippi presently ? It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 
Cas. I do not think it good. [METELLUS and VARRO retire and lie down L. U.B. 
Bru. Your reason ? Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile 
Cas. This it is: And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 
’Tis better that the enemy seek us : Luc. Ay, my lord, an’ it please you. 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, Bru. It does, my boy. 
Doing himself offense ; whilst we, lying still, I trouble thee too much; but thou art willing. 
Are full of rest, defense and nimbleness. Luc. It is my duty, sir. 
Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give place to|_ Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy might. 
better. I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 
The people ’twixt Phillippi and this ground If I do live I will be good to thee. 
Do stand but in a forced affection ; [Luctus begins to play, but soon falls asleep. 
For they have grudged us contribution. This is a mournful tune. Oh, murd’rous slumber ! 
The enemy, marching along by them, Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
By them shall make a fuller number up, That plays the music? Gentle knave, good night. 


Come on refreshed, new-added and encouraged; | I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
; From which advantage shall we cut him off, If thou dost nod thou break’st thy instrument ; 
Be ) 
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_ That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
_ It comes upon me! 


_Lucius! Metellus! Varro! Sirs, awake! 
Met. My lord! 
Lue. My lord! [ Together, advancing. 
Var. My lord! 
Bru. [c.] Why did you so ery out, sirs, in your 
sleep? 


| SCENE I.—The Plains of Phillippi. 


_ They mean to warn us at Phillippi here, 
_ Answering before we do demand of them. 


Act V, Scene 1.] 


JULIUS 


CASAR. 17 


Tl take it from thee. 

[Takes away the instrument and lays it on the table. 

So—good boy, good night. 

Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turned down | 

Where I left reading? [ Sits, c.] Here it is, I think. 
Enter the Ghost of C@SAR, L. 


How ill this taper burns. Ha! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 


Art thou anything ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me, what thou art! 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why com’st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at 

Philippi. 

Bru. Well; then I shall see thee again? 

Ghost. Ay—at Phillippi. [GHOST vanishes. 

Bru. Why, I will see thee at Phillippi then. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest. 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 


Met. [c.] Did we, my lord? 
Bru. Ay; saw you anything ? 
Met. No, my lord; I saw nothing. 
Bru. Go and commend me to my brother 
Cassius. 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. [ Haeunt L. U. E. 


PAC ae Vue | 


A flourish of 
trumpets. Enter, R., ANTONY, OCTAVIUS, FLA- | 
vius, CLITUS, STRATO, STANDARDS S. P. Q.| 
R., GOLDEN EAGLES, LiIcTORS, and GUARDS. 


Oct. [R.] Now, Antony, our hopes are answered : 
Yousaid the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions: 
It proves not so: their battles are at hand: 


Ant. [c.] Tut, I am intheir bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content | 
To visit other places; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But ’tis not so. 

Enter SERVIUS, L. 

Ser. Prepare you, generals: 
The enemy comes on in gallant show; ~ 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 

Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Oct. I do not cross you; but I will do so. 

[A flourish of trumpets. 
Enter, L., CASSIUS, BRUTUS, TREBONIUS, ME- 

TELLUS, TITINIUS, PINDARUS, ENSIGN OF 

BATTLE, STANDARDS S. P. Q. R., SILVER 

EAGLES, LicTors, avd GUARDS. | 


Bru. They stand, and would have parley. 
Words before blows: Is it so, countrymen ? 
Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 
Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, 
Octavius. 


Ant. [R. c.] In your bad strokes, Brutus, you | 


give good words: 
Witness the hoie you made in Cesar’s heart, 


| Crying, ‘Long live! hail, Ceesar !” 


Cas. [L. c. ] Antony, 
The posture of your blows is yet unknown; 
But, for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 
Ant. Not stingless, too. 
Bru. Oh, yes, and soundless, too ; 
For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting. 
Ant. Villains, you did not so when your vile 
daggers 
Hacked one another in the sides of Cesar: 
You showed your teeth like apes, and fawned like 
hounds, 
And bowed like bondmen, kissing Cesar’s feet ; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur behind, 
Struck Czesar on the neck. Oh, you flatterers! 


Cas. Flatterers! Now, Brutus, thank yourself: | 


This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have ruled. 
Oct. [R.] Come, come, the cause; if arguing 
makes us sweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look—I draw a sword against conspirators. 
When think you tkat the sword goes up again? 
Never, till Czesar’s three and twenty wounds 
Be well avenged; or till another Cesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
Bru. Cesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 
Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 
Oct. So I hope ; 
I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. 
Bru. Oh, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Young man, thou could’st not die more honorable. 
Cas. A peevish school-boy, worthless of such 
honor, 
Joined with a masker and a reveler. 
Ant. Old Cassius still! - 
Oct. Come, Antony: away. 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 
if not, when you have stomachs. [Flourish of 
trumpets. Exeunt OCTAVIUS, ANTONY, and their 


| ATTENDANTS. 


Cas. Why now, blow, wind! swell, billow! and 
swim, bark! 
The storm is up, and allis on the hazard. 
Most noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may, 


‘Lovers in peace, lead on our days to agel 
‘But, since the affairs of men rest still uncertain, 


Let’s reason with the worst that may befal. 
If we lose this battle, then is this 

The very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you then determined to do? 

Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself :—I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life :—arming myself with patience, 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 
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18 JULIUS CASAR. [Act V, Scene 2. 
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Cas. Then, if we lose this battle, Cas. Come down, behold no more. 
You are contented to be led in triumph Oh, coward that I am, to live so long, 
Through the streets of Rome? To see my best friend ta’en before my face! 
Bru. No, Cassius, no; think not, thou noble 
Roman, ‘ 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; Come hither, sirrah : 
He bears too great a mind. But thissame day | p Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 


Dé Enter PINDARUS, R. S. E. 
+ 

: Must end that work the Ides of March begun; | ang then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
And whether we shall meet again I know not, | -hat whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

i 

| 


Therefore our everlasting farewell take: Thou should’st attempt it. Come now, keep thine 
Forever and forever, farewell, Cassius ! oath ! 
Ifwe do meet again, why, we shall smile ; ‘Now be a freeman; and, with this good sword, 
If not, why then this parting was well made. ‘That ran through Cesar’s bowels, search this 
Cas. Forever and forever, farewell, Brutus ! bosom. 

If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; Stand not to answer: Here, take thou the hilts; 
Tfnot, ’tis true this parting was well made. 'And, when my face is covered, as ’tis now, 

Bru. Why, then, lead on. Oh, that a man | @yjide thou the sword. 
| might know ’ [PrnpaRus takes the sword, and CASsIus runs 

The end of this day’s business, ere it come! upon it; he falls, . 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, Cesar, thou art revenged, 

And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! | Even with the sword that killed thee. — [Dies. 

[Hlourish of trumpets. Eaxeunt Rk. Pin. So am I free; yet would not so have been, 

Durst I have done my will. Oh, Cassius! 


| Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 
SCENE II.—The Plains of Phillippi. Another part; Where never Roman shall take note of him. 
of the field. Alarums. [Hvit L. Alarums. 


Enter CASSIUS, R. S. E., with an Eagle in his Enter TREBontvus, with a laurel crown on his 
hand, and 'TREBONIUS. head, and TITINIUS. 


pa le Oh, look, Trebonius! look! the villains; 7%. It is but change, Trebonius; for Octavius 


: : Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 
| Myself have to mine own turned enemy : As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 


_ This ensign here of mine was turning back ; Tre. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. Tit. Where did you leave him ? 


Tre. Oh, Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early,| Tye, All disconsolate, 
_ Who, having some advantage on Octavius, — With Pindarus, his bondman, on this hill. | 
| Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell to spoil, Tit. [sees Cassius’ body., Is not that he that 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. [Alarums. lies upon the ground ? 
Emnier PINDARUS, L. Tre. Hotes not like eae neue ! 
Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; \Whal Pindaeas! Whore a he Pindariet 
Mark Antony isin your tents, my lord. Tit. Seek him. Trebonius while I go to bring 
ea en non Cos, Fy tar Om) The noble Brutus to this piercing sight ‘s 
Cas. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Tre- ee [ Wick Tee - 
Tre. Why didst thousendme forth, brave Cassius? 
Did I not meet thy fri¢énds? and did not they 
Put on my brow this wreath of victory, 


Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him And eee thee? Didst thou not hear 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, ins th ou he ite Caneerietevenvthin 
And here again, that I may rest assured i 5 y 8: 
Whether yond’ troops are friend or enemy. 

Tre. I will be here again, even with a thought. | 


bonius : 

_ Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 
Tre. They are, my lord. | Alarums. 
Cas. Trebonius, if thou lov’st me, 


Enter TITINIUS, BRUTUS, METELLUS, Lucivs, 
Evite. NABRO. Stanparps S. P. Q. R., SILVER 
Cas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill EAGLES, LICTORS and GUARDS, R.S.E. and U. E. 


My sight was ever thick ; regard Trebonius, Bru. [R.] Where, where, Titinius, doth his | 
And tell me what thou not’st about the field. body lie? 

. [Hxit PINDARUS, R. Tit. Lo, yonder ; and Trebonius mourning it. 
This day I breathed first ; time is come round, | Bru. [bending over Cassius’ body.] Oh, Julius 
And where I did begin, there shall I end; Ceesar, thou art mighty yet ; 

My life is run his compass.—Sirrah, what news? | Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 

Pin. [without.] Oh, my lord! In our own proper entrails. 

Cas. What news? The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 

Pin. [without.| Trebonius is It is impossible that ever Rome 
Enclosed round about with horsemen, that ‘Should breed thy fellow. Friends, lowe more tears 
Make to him on the spur; yet he spurs on: To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 
Now they are almost on him. Now, Trebonius! | Stoop, soldiers, stoop, and bear the body hence. 
Now some ‘light! Oh, he ‘lights too! he’s ta’en. [SOLDIERS prepare to bear the body away. 
And hark— Now let us to the field ; for yet, ere night, 


[Shouts and flourish of trumpets. We will try fortune in a second fight. 
They shout for joy. 


[Alarums. Scene changes. 
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Act V, Scene 4.} JULIUS 


CHSAL. 


ScENE III.—The Plains of Phillippi. Another 
part of the fields. Alarums. 


Enter FLAVIUS, TITINIUS, SERVIUS, STANDARDS 


S. P. Q. &., SILVER EAGLES, Licrors and 
GUARDS. 


Fila. [R.] Run, ho! Tell Antony Brutus is ta’en. 
Ser. Here comes the General. 
[flourish of trumpets. 


Enter, R.. ANTONY, CLITUS, STRATO, STANDARDS 
S. P. Q. R., GOLDEN EAGLES, Lictors and 
GUARDS. 


Fla. Brutus is ta’en, my lord; Brutus is ta’en. 
Ant. [R. C.] Where is he ? 


Tit. [L. c.] Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe enough: 
I dare assure thee that no enemy 


| Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus ; 
_ The gods defend him from so great a shame ! 


When you do find him, or alive or dead, 


_ He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 


Ant. Keep this man safe, 


| Give him all kindness: I had rather have 


| Such men my friends than enemies. 

_ This is not Brutus, sirs; but I assure you, 

| A prize well worth a soldier’s arm. Go on, 

| And see whe’r Brutus be alive or dead: 

_ And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent, 

| How everything is chanced. 

[Flourish of trumpets. Hxeunt SERVIUS, FLAVIUS, 
L. ANTONY, TITINIUS, CLITUS, STRATO, &C., R. 


| Scene I[V.—The Plains of Phillippi. Another 
part of the field. A retreat sounded. 


Enter Brutus, METELLUS, VARRO and Luctus. 


Bru. [c.] Come, poor remains of friends, let’s 
rest us here. 
Slaying is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Lucius. 
[| Whispering to LUCIUS. 
Luc. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the 
world. 
Bru. Peace, then, no words. 
Luc. Vil rather kill myselt. 
Bru. Come hither, good Metellus: [METELLUS 
| advances.] List a word: 
| The ghost of Cesar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night; at Sardis once ; 
And this last night, here in Phillippi’s fields. 
I know my hour has come. 
Met. Brutus! not so. 
Bru. Nay, I am sure it is. 
- Thou see’st the world, Metellus, how it goes. 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit; 
_ It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 


| 
= noe So = ee ee 
| 


‘Even for that our love of old, I pray thee 

| Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 

Met. Brutus, that’s not an office for a friend. 

[Alarums. | 

Luc. Fly, fly, my lord! there is no tarrying here. 

Bru. Farewell to you; and you; and you, Me- | 
tellus ; | 

_Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet, in all my life, 

I found no man but he was true to me. 

‘I shall have glory by this losing day, | 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 

By their vile conquest shall attain unto. | 

‘Retire, and let me think awhile. 

[They withdraw to a little distance, L. U. E. 
Inc. Look, he meditates. 
Met. Now is that noble vessel full of-grief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. This was the justest cause that ever men 
Did draw their swords for; and the godsrenounceit. 
Disdaining life, to live a slave in Rome, 

Thus Brutus strikes his last for liberty. 

Farewell, [He stabs himself. 

Beloved country! Cesar, now be still ; 

J killed not thee with half so good a will. [Dies. 
[A flourish of trumpets. 


| 
| 


Enter, R., OCTAVIUS, ANTONY, TITINIUS, SERYI- 
Us, FLAVIUS, CLITUS, STRATO, STANDARDS, 
Star S. P. Y. R., GOLDEN EAGLES, SILVER 
EAGLES, LICTORS and GUARDS. 


Oct. What man is that? 
Tit. [R.] ’Tis Brutus’ man. Where is thy mas- | 
ter, Lucius ? 
Luce. Free from the bondage you are in, Titinius ; | 
|The conquerors can but make a fire of him; / 
_For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honor by his death. 
Tit. So Brutus should be found. I thank thee, 
Brutus, 
That thou hast proved Titinius’ saying true. 
Oct. All that served Brutus, I will entertain thera. 
Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all: | 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
| Did that they did in envy of great Ceesar ; 
He only, in a general honest thought, | 
‘And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, *‘ This was a man!” 
Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Ant. Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
| Most like a soldier ordered honorably. 
'So call the field to rest, and let’s away, 
To part the glories of this happy day. 


JULIUS CHSAR.—Scearlet toga, buff hose, scarlet sandals. 


black sandals. Second dress: Scarlet and gold Roman uniform. 


OCTAVIUS CHSAR.—Searlet toga, scarlet sandals. 


BRUTUS, and all the Conspirators.—First dress: White toga, 


BEEDEH HEE EDS 


Than tarry till they push us. Good Metellus, [Flourish of martial instruments. Exeunt. — 

Thou knowest that we two went to school to- | | 

| gether; THE END. | 
COT UNE, Se 


MARK ANTONY.—First dress: White toga. buff hose and | 


| buff hose and black sandals. Second dress: Scarlet and gold 

Roman uniforms. 

| LICTORS.—Searlet Roman costume, trimmed with orange. 
PLEBEIANS.—Drab and brown common dresses. 
CALPHURNIA.—White and silver. 

| PORTIA.— White and gold, with a scarlet robe. 
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worker—a moneymorenac I believe they calls ’em. 


THE PL AGUE OF MY LIFE * Mrs. Jukes said as how they must go a-farming. 


Well, Mr. Jukes went and done it, just to please 
her, though he don’t know anything about it—he 


: F ! A Open ab : A 
BY TLULONGD A VEAU at him now! what a life his’n is, what with being 
hen-pickled— 
CHARACTERS. Betty. Hen-pecked, Dicky. 
Samuel Jukes... .c.ccccccseeeeseesessesesAn Amateur Farmer.| Dick. Well, never mind; one be as bad as 
Dickey Oi0..100eseeevecreeneesecens ete Sy rere: ag, Jukes. | t?other. And then she’s always throwing her re- 
Loins Boast ro EI jukes! Patherin-Law. |Jations at his head, because they are more ’risto- 
Mrs. Loftus Boast. ....0.sesseeeeeeress r sedi Mother-in-Law. cratic than his’n. I tell you what, Betty, one’s 
BAM OI RUN CEs -Tipa stele e\sietele/sieielelsta'el-\els <131s]s\« y: oman of much Work. 7 hs . é , 
Guia Oho) NU OOD SCEE A Poetical Maiden of doubtful years. Pee hee Dene we to digest. I like ’em a 
EB CE snleisie sto) A Servant who is Farming out Plans for the Future. | 00d way off—the further the better. 


Betty. You be a fylosepher, Dicky. 


Exits AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. Dick. What be that, Betty g 
Doon” Reniriys PostatoNs RK. moans Righty ©. Lott: ©. Centro; Wc, |, Delty. Why, a man who tries to make people be- 
Right Centre; L. 0. Left Centre, &. The reader is supposed to be on the | Jieve he knows more nor anybody else. 

Seater eas we eudiency. Dick. No, IT be’nt such a fool asI look; but 
Isay, Betty, [leering at her] when is it to be ? 
ScENE.—A Picturesque Landscape, forming a| Betty. When is what tobe? 

part of the Farm of JuKES, at Gossipville;| Dick. Why, the—the happy day. 

supposed to be situated near a Railroad Station.| Betty. I never expect to see any here. 

A wooden fence runs across the stage at back,| Dick. [nervously.] I mean—that is—I refer to 

with a rough though neat gate, which is closed the time when we—you and me—be tied together 

by a ball and chain; a rustic bench R. 1 ¥., like a bundle of sparrow-grass ! 

placed diagonally, with its back to house. The Betty. [evasively.] Oh, erickey ! don’t flurry one 

house standing L. covering the two first en- so. You be the most impatient sweetheart what 

trances ; through a window on L. of door is I ever did see! Dearie me, you're at it ten times 
seen a neatly furnished room, with awell-stocked a day, you fluster one so that—that— 

library case, table, &c. Anarbor R.28.,déc.,| Dick. [kissing her.] A kiss seals the bargain. 

the whole bearing the air of an opulent farm. You are to me— 

Ground cloth down. Mrs. J. [within.] A brazen lazy hussy, that’s 
| what she is! 


As curtain rises BETTY enters from house, carry- 
: ing a milk pail. Enter Mrs. JUKES from house in a rage ; her 
Betty. [speaking off L.] Hurry indeed, mum! it's| Sleeves rolled up and arms covered with flour ; a 
hurry from morning till night! [Comes down.] I rolling-pin in right hand ; her face and dress 
never seed sich a missus afore; why, it be worser, “awbed with flour. Dicky retires to arbor. 
nor slavery—‘‘ Betty, do this! Betty, do that!| Mrs. J. What! watching how your finger-nails 
now, that ain’t right—will you never learn? oh! grow? Oh, you jade! take that milk into the house! 
you lazy hussy! can’t you hurry?” [Enter Dicky Betty. What milk? 
by gate and comes down to BETTY’SR., unperceived| Mrs. J. What milk! what have you in that pail 
by her.| Iwon’t stand it no longer, I won't. if it isn’t— 
[Stamps in a rage. Betty. Nothin’ as yet. 
Dick, What be the rumpus, Betty q ; Mrs. J. | screeching.) Do you mean to say you. 
Betty. Rumpus, indeed! why, things in this| haven’t got the milk yet? 
house be getting worser and worser. I don’t have | Betty. Not yet, mum! | 
an eee i gear from one week to tother. It’s) Mrs. J. [sarcastically, and with arms a-kimbo.] 
shameful, it is! : Now if I ever! [Breaking out.] Ob, you—vyou 
Dick. Yes, that it be, Betty. Mrs. Jukes be a contemptible hussy! Here am tmitn but one a 
good-hearted woman, if she has her own way— of hands— 
and she generally does—but then she’s a regular Betty. Well, mum, I don’t know as I ever seed 
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Scene 1.] or 


| Ho! ho! ho! 


of well. Mrs. Jukes, the sponging 
_ your existence have sent me another specimen of 
- their confounded chirography. They inform me 


THE PLAGUE 


_ any female woman with more nor two hands; but 
_I knows some who talks as if they had ten 


tongues ! [Runs off R. U. B. 
Mrs. J. [throwing rolling-pin after her.) ‘The 


_ hussy! the—oh! [Seeing Dicky, who comes down 


R. C.] Well, if I ever! Here’s another lazy one. 
Well, sir, what are you doing ? 

Dick. {scratching his head.] Nothin’, mum! 

Mrs. J. So I see, you lazy lout! What are you 
staring at, sir? 

Dick. {innocently.| Nothin’, mum ! 

Mrs. J. [ furiously.] Do you mean to insinuate 
that I am nothing ? 

Dick. Oh, no, mum; you be two rolled into one. 
[Lait through gate C. 

Mrs. J. The lazy, impertinent set! The more 
I do, the more I have to do. There’s that morose 


_ husband of mine, forever croaking about the ex- 
pense of farming, and slandering my dear pa and 


ma. Then there’s that old maiden sister of 


_ Cremely’s, with her everlasting preaching about 


the “‘uncongeniality of married life,” and poetical 
quotations, who will monopolize Juke’s_ spare 
moments, and—ah! yes—certainly, now I think 


_ of it, why are they so much together? I don’t like 


it! I shall keep my eye open—yes, ll keep my 


_ two eyes open! 
| Enter JUKES, through gate, in a great rage, crump- 


ling a letter in his hand; he comes down and 
stares at Mrs. J. 

Mrs. J. Well? 

Jukes. Well! no, it’s not well—it’s the reverse 
authors of 


that they intend to ‘‘come up” by the 1.10 train! 


_I wish they’d go down to—well, never mind where. 


Mrs. J. [in glee.| Oh, I’m so glad! 


Jukes. [morosely.] Of course you are, and there | 


we differ. Listen to the very erudite phrases 
penned by that eccentric individual called your 
“na!” [Reads.] ‘We intend to come up to inhale 
the refrigerant zephyrs of Gossipville. Mrs. 
Boast has had another attack of dyspepsia, and 
as our erudite adherent of Esculapiusrecommends 
her instant emigration to some therapeutic rural 
retreat—in order to recuperate her nutrimental 
stamina—I have chosen the occiduous village of 
Gossipville, and the inexhaustible hospitality of 
my dear son-in-law Jukes. As we find it impos- 
sible to remain with you more than three months, 
make no unnecessary preparations. Will be with 
you by two o’clock. Con amore.—Boast.” Now, 
Mrs. Jukes, with all respect to your pa and ma, I 
emphatically swear, declare, and aver that they 
shall not ‘come up.” [Pacing the stage furiously. 

Mrs. J. You brute! would you deny my dear 
parents a meal’s victuals ? 

Jukes. A meals victuals! certainly not, if it did 
but stop there, but it don’t; they are not well-bred 
enough to know when to stop. 

Mrs. J. wish you knew when to stop, sir! You 
know ry dear mamma has the dyspepsia, so that— 

Jukes. I deny it! It is nothing more nor less 


- than eupepsy—all gourmands have it. 


Mrs. 
here. 
Jukes. Oh, no, they come up only once a year, 


J. [erying.] It isn’t often they come up 


and stay nine months out of twelve. But they 


shan’t come now. Ill send a telegram—I’ll tell 


ORE ie Vere hei, 


~ 


‘them the cholera has broken out—the cows have | 


the measles—the dogs the pip, and that the 
chickens have given ninety-nine unassuming 
farmers the hydrophobia! Tl telegraph at once! 

Mrs. J. Why, you fool—ha! ha! ha! it’s too 
late, they’d never get it-~thank goodness! 
| Jukes. Mrs. J., the electric current is instan- 
|taneous. If we can receive a telegram from 
Europe several hours before they send it, I see no 
reason why your confounded parents should not 
receive one at a shorter distance. 
| Mrs. J. Mr. J., now listen to me! 
then PU— 

Jukes. Well, yowll what? 

Mrs. J. {cooling down.| I know what I'll do! 

Jukes. [tauntingly.| Do you? It will be for 
the first time, then. 
|[Aside.] Here comes that deceitful old maid! 
Tl go in and watch them through the blinds. 
[Exit into house after darting several severe 
glances at JUKES. 

Jukes. [{solus.] 1 wonder what the penalty 


any dozen of my intelligent fellow-citizens bring in 
a verdict of justifiable homicide? I should hope 
so! There are times when a man loses all self- 
control. For instance, is it right, is it fair, that 
this terrible incubus of married life, a mother-in- 
law, be allowed to disturb the serenity of a peaceful 
domicile? If my mother-in-law would see the 
propriety of quietly ensconcing herself in her two- 
story compartment, I would not complain—but she 
can’t—she won’t. She must prowl about and dis- 
pense her vile influence amongst my household 
effects, its live stock and inhabitants. ll put an 
'end to it! Vl do something desperate! I don’t say 
exactly what, for I don’t exactly know, but never- 
theless it will be something desperate! [ Walks up 
\and down violently and runs up against CREMELY, 
who enters with SELINA, R. 3 E. 

Cre. [in pain. | Eh! oh! mind what youre 
about, will you! You’ve crushed my flour—l 
mean my corn, to farina! 

Jukes. [gazing at him bewildered.) Ah, yes—of 
course—pardon me! I thought it was them. 

Ore. Them! who? 

Jukes. [absently.] I thought they had come up! 

Ore. What, the turnips? 

Jukes. Damn the turnips! 

_ Sel. [affectedly.] Oh, brother, what uncongenial 
language ! j 

Cre. [hurt.] Don’t turn up your nose at turnips, 
sir; they are an excellent vegetable. The man 
who has no love for turnips is—is—a—a— 

Jukes. {half aside.] Fool! fool! that I have 
been ! 

Cre. [hearing first part] Eh? oh! well, you 
know best about that, so I will not contradict you. 
| Jukes. [to himself.] Why did I leave the city, 
my club, and that pocket companion of man’s 
liberty—the latch-key? Because I was fool 
enough to listen to the tempting voice of Mrs. J., 
who thought farming would give full scope to her 
brooms, brushes, and cleaning paraphernalia ! 

Sel. [aside to CREMELY. ] Brother, what is the 
matter with neighbor Jukes this morning? I de- 
clare, he quite slights us! 

Cre. [to her.] Oh, I suppose he has had some 
‘rumpus with his wife—kicked him out of bed, 
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If youdonot | 
treat my dear pa and ma with proper respect, | 


Mrs. J. [violently.] Oh, you brute! Youare— | 


would be if I murdered my mother-in-law ? Would | 


coveeee sede 
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| that they— factory in the result. [Placing his fingers around 


- derheaded fellow you are! My wife’s confounded you think it would hurt much ? 
parents have taken root in a desire to come up| Cre. [trying to get away.] He’s mad! I’ve no- © 
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probably. [Aloud.] I say, neighbor, has anything: Jukes. That I may whisper a question: you 
gone wrong with your potatoes ? have often killed chickens, have you not? 
Jukes. (peevishly.] Rot the potatoes! Ore. [not understanding.| Yes—that is—I— 


that’s‘unfortunate. Did you discover the cause? I’ve seen it done! If I mistake not it is performed 
Jukes. [absently.] Grasshoppers! vermin! by a quick manipulation of the hand, thus—[i- 
Cre. Eh! grasshoppers: why, I never heard tates wringing a chicken’s neck|—it seems Ssatis- 


Jukes. [breaking out.) Cremely, what a dun-|CREMELY’s neck, much to his discomfiture.| Do 


here and plant themselves in my house; but I'll ticed it coming on for some time! DP— 
prune, trim and graft their intentions, or you may, Jukes. [savagely.] Vl try it! 
set me down as a descendant of— _ Ore. [breaking away.] Fm damned if you do! 

Cre. [thinkingly.] Grasshoppers! Did you say| Let go, you blood-thirsty farmer! He must be 
srasshoppers— looked after, or he’ll do a mischief: 

Jukes. Yes, and Vl say it again—social grass- [Runs off RB. 3 E. 
hoppers, who, with a hop-skip-and-jump, intrude| Jukes. [looking after him.| That respectable 
themselves into families and strive to immolate old turnip-grower evidently thinks there is some- 
our domestic telicities upon the altar of mother- |thing wrong! and he’s right—there are several 
in-law-ism : things wrong—I’m wrong, consequently every- 

Sel. [affectedly.] Oh, Mr. Jukes, let not your body else is wrong. [Looks at watch.) Ah! two 
speech teem with uncongeniality, butrather make o’clock! and that train is due. I don’t wish any- 
up your mind to exist cheerfully in your own little body harm, but I do wish that that train would 
domestic world. If, as the poet truthfully says, run off the track, or precipitate itself from some 


“little birds in their little nests agree,” then | high bridgeor elevation! [ Steam whistle very loud, — 


why cannot we? ‘and noise of an approaching train heard L. U. E.]} 
Jukes. [aside.| That old maid is a poetical fool. | Ah! it comes! the crisis is arrived—I’ll go and 
Ore. Neighbor, as my sister truly says, we|gin—I mean rwminate! Be still, my brain, be 

should all get married. and— still! [Exit slowly R. 3 E. 
Sel. [horrified.| Brother, I said nothing of the; Boast. [without L. vu. E.] Be careful with that 

kind! trunk, you fellow! be careful! Confound the 

Ore. Well, the sentiment was the same. You} mosquitoes, how they bite! 

said we should all be bird like; did you ever see i 

a bird without its mate? Eh? ha! ha! ba! I) Enter Mr. and Mrs. Boast through gute c., car- 

had you there, sister—he! he! _ rying trunk, under the weight of which he strug- 


Cre. [interestedly.| The potatocs got the rot?) Jukes. [mysteriously.]| I have never done it! — 


: 
| 
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Sel. [with disgust.] Brother, you are rude in gles, and Burry with band-boxes, bundles, &¢., 


your comparisons. I will leave you and seek ail of which they place in front of house. 
more congenial society—the communion with the 
muses. [Flounces of R.25. | Mrs. B. [looking around.| Well, I declare, a 
Cre. [in a passion.] I wish you’d seek a hus- nice welcome this! Are the folks all a-bed? 

band, if it be not too late. The idea of a girl,| Betty. [with a sneer.]| No, mum; they be wide 
no, a woman, at her time of life, writing a poem |awake ; 

entitled: ‘The Door of Love.” The door of the) Boast. [solemnly.] Strike me eccentric! if this 
devil! Who ever heard of love having a door? isn’t the coolest reception I ever experienced. [To 
Ha! ha! ha! [seeing JUKES at gate, who stands | DicKy.| Is Jukes about? 

with arms a-kimbo, looking down the road.| I say,| Dick. [with meaning.] Mr. Jukes be not about 


_neighbor—eh! what’s the matter with the man?) here, sir! 
_ I say, are you watching the corn grow? [JuKES| Boast. |with offended dignity.} I know that, 
! 


comes down, faces CREMELY, places his hands'| you consummate fool ! ~ 
upon his shoulders and gazes fixedly at him. Dick. Well, it be bad practice to ask a question 
Jukes. ([demurely.| My much-respected ante- when you be able to answer of it yourself. 


diluvian friend—_ Boast. [angrily.| Why, you scoundrel! don’t 
Cre. [endeavoring to break away.| Eh! why, address me in such impertinent language, or I'll 
bless my soul, the man looks dangerous! cane you! 
Jukes. Have you a mother-in-law ? | Dick. Spell able! Ho! ho! ho! 
Cre. Nol [Runs up to gate. 
Jukes. Did you ever have one ? _ Mrs. B. (warmly.| The saucy rascal! I see I’IL 


Ore. Certainly not; never having married, I have to overhaul the domestic affairs of this farm; 
don’t well see how I could. and V’lt begin by dispensing with the services of 
Jukes. But suppose you were Jorced to have} you two. 
one—suppose you couldn’t help it—what would, Betty. Well, small loss it is. If you intend to 


you do? t | Stay here, I go; that’s plain English! 
Cre. Swallow it, of course. Mrs. B. [enraged.] Did I ever! Never mind, 
: ee [savagely.] What, swallow your mother- | we'll see what we'll see ! 
in-law ? Betty. [pertly.| Of course we will; every fool 
Cre. [very nervous.] Eh! no; the misfortune, knows ‘nie Goes up—aside to DrcK.] i say, 
I mean. Dicky, did you ever? no, you never! Oh, won’t 


Jukes. [looks around cautiously, then seizes|we have our hands full! 


CREMELY by the ear.] Give me your ear, that— Dick. I doubt that! They don’t look like peo- | 


ple as gives much. 


es [much frightened.| Eh! w-what ! [Striking his pocket. 


— 
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Mrs. 
Jane, are you in the house? if youw’re not, say so! 
Mrs. JUKES screams within, and rushes out with 

her face very dirty; she has a stove-brush in 

one hand and a dirty cloth in the other ; she 
attempts to embrace her mother. Dicky sits on) 

Breen and BETTY busy with bundles. 

Mrs. B. [repulsing her.| Are you crazy ? 
in the house, and wash your face and hands. 
what a dirty thing she is! 

Mrs. J. Oh, ma, never mind my looks; I have | 
so much to do, and Jukes is so lazy. Why, pa, 
how do you do? I need not ask, for you look 
splendid! [Speaking quickly.| Oh, ma, do tell me, 
have you seen Miss Petts lately ’ ? 
Squibbs? Is Sally E 
hateful Miss Shoots got a beau? Is Augustus Lin- 
ger gone to Paris? and— 

Boast. Strike.me eccentric! if the girl is not, 
losing her intellect ! 

Mrs. B. [tartly.| Where is your good-for-noth- 
ing AGE ? I vow this is shameful treatment! 


Enter JUKES, thoughtfully, through arbor, R.2E., 
sees them, andis about running off, when Boast 
seizes him. 


Boast. How-de-do, son-in-law? Here we are, 
you see, ready to attack your provisions. 

Jukes. [savagely.| I don’t doubt it! 

Mrs. B. {eyeing him.) What! you don’t seem | 
over-glad to see us! 

Jukes. Oh, I have got over being glad at any- 
thing. 

Boast. [fawningly.| Are we welcome? 

Jukes. Oh, of course [aside] not ! 

[Boast goes to gate, and looks off. 

Mrs. B. [quizzing him.| 1 say, Mr. Jukes, 
why don’t you get shaved? Your face looks for all 
the world like a scrubbing-brush. You had better 
call on your barber. 

Jukes. [with meaning.] Mrs. Boast, Gossipville 
does not boast of a tonsorial artiste ; 3; we rely 
mainly upon our city friends to shave us when they 
come, and they generally do. [Retires to arbor. 

Mrs. B. [aside.] Now what did he mean by 
that? [Alowd.1 I trust you will be in a better 
humor by dinner time—and it’s a’most time now, 

I should say. Martha Jane, help me with these 
es and show me to my room. I wish you'd | 
get me a sandwich—I’m nigh about starved. | 
Have you got any new dresses ? 0 

Mrs. J. Well, yes—no, nothing very new. 
[Aside.] I dare not tell her I haven’t had one in 
three months, or she might do Jukes an injury. 


Go 
Oh, 


Mrs. B. Pil see that your stingy husband pro- | 


vides better for you in future, or Jl know why! 
Will dinner be ready soon ? 
Mrs. J. Yes, ma, dear. \ 
Mrs. B. Ob! I have the chronic dyspepsia so 
bad that Dr. Swillem recommended—me—to-- 
[Exeunt into house, talking. 


Dick. [picking up trunk with dificulty.| By the | 


weight of this ’ere trunk, one would say they were 
goin’ on a tower thr ough Europe. Ho! ho! I can’t 
help laughin’ at poor master ; he do look so happy 
like. Ho! ho! ho! [Exit into house with trunk. 
Betty. [savagely picking up bundles, and looking 
into several.] Well, now, they had better set up a 
*pothecary shop, and have done with it. [Smelling 
bundles.| Cod liver oil! a nice thing for ’pepsie, | 
must say. Herbs! herbs! nothin’ but herbs and 
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B. [calling at door of house.) Martha 


‘Strike me eccentric! I never was so troubled by 


How is Annie | 
arwig married yet? Has that. 
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medicine stuff! Oh, dear! won’t I have to work, 
now that old slave- ‘driv er is here! Never mind ; 
it won’t be for long; the next time Dicky Oxx 
pops the question I won’t say ‘‘ No!” 
[Flounces into house. 
Boast. [comes down L. C. slapping his face.| 


mosquitoes! [To JUKES, who advances moodily 
R. C.] Coming up the road, a whole regiment 
fastened upon me in such a rushing cloud that I 
really thought they would have carried me away. 

Jukes. [aloud.] “Well, don’t you have mosqui- 
ten in the city ? There were plenty when I lived 
here. 

Boast. Yes; but they don’t biteso voraciously 
as here. 

Jukes. Well, probably they are not over-pleased | 
at seeing you! We feed them well; they don’t | 
trouble ws much. 

Boast. [{aside.] Stike me eccentric! If this was | 
not my son-in-law, I should say he was getting 


| Jukes. The baby system’s a failure. 


‘unpleasantly personal. {-Aloud.] Well, ’m going to | 
make myself at home. 

Jukes. [aside.| No doubt of it! 

Boast. And will therefore go in and unpack our 
trunks. Iam sorry—very sorry we can’t remain | 
with you longer than three months; but V’ll have 
|to return in the ‘‘fall” to superintend my election | 
as alderman. I trust you will not take offense at 
our staying so short a time ? 

Jukes. \impatiently.| Ob, no, not in the least, 
I assure you! 

Boast. [not comprehending.| Eh? oh, yes; oh, 
EE I did not comprehend your meaning at 
first. Ha! ha! Playful dog! clever fellow, very ! 
au revoir ! [Exit into house very familiarly, hum- | 
ming an operatic air. 

Jukes. [watching him in.] The mercury in the 
thermometer of my patience is fast rising to blood- 
‘heat, and that is ominous of coming danger. I 
must get rid of these intruders ! but how? ah,there’s 
the rub! Ah! Ihave it! I want a baby, “ust 
for to-night!” My obtrusive relations dislike 
children—especially when they cry: so if I can 
but borrow asbaby for an hour or two to- night— | 
one possessing a fiery temper—I’l exercise its 
lungs to the very letter ! 


Enter SELINA slowly, R. 3.E., reading a manu- 
script. Mrs. Boast ts seen through window 
L. of door, upsetting and arranging books in 
case ; she sees JUKES and SELINA, and watches 
them. 


Sel. Yes, I think that will do very well. The 
simile is not perfect—but it will do. 

Jukes. [approaching her.] Ah, yes, of course, 
she can aid me. Have you a baby? 

Sel. (horrified and screaming.] Sir! do you 
mean to insult me? 

Jukes. [L.] Beg pardon! I meant to ask if you 
knew where I can borrow one for an hour or two? 

Sel. [aside.] What can the man mean by want- 
ing to borrow a baby? [Aloud.] No, sir, I can- 
‘not aid youin that respect! 
| I'll give it 
u 


Pun [affectedly.| I believe you have studied the 
classics ? 

Jukes. [not heeding.| Physics? bah! no! 

Sel. Langrily.| No, sir, classics ! 


Jukes. | “peevishly.} Yes, ve often wandered 
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through some of their strange roads—pages, I 
mean; and many times came near losing my way 
—senses, I mean. 

Sel. [scanning him.| How uncongenial is your 
manner to-day. Probably you would be kind 
enough to aid me in the composition of my new 
pastoral poem—the Door of Love—in blank verse | 
and eighteen cantos. 

Jukes. Vil try. .Read me a tew selections so as 
to acquaint me with the style. But, squat-a-vo 
loo, madame ! 

Sel. [with dignity.] Sir! 

Jukes. That’s French for ‘““pray be seated.” 

Sel. [relieved.| Oh! [Mrs. Boast disappears 
Srom window. 

Jukes. Yes. 

[They seat themselves on rustic bench, R.1. B., with 
their backs to house so as not to see MRS. JUKES 
and Mrs. Boast, who enter from house ; they | 
point to JUKES and SELINA—confer with each 
other, and listen. 

Jukes. [drowsily.| Now, ’m ready to listen to 
[Mrs. JUKES very much exited. 


you. 
Sel. [reads. | 
Oh, list, I pray, and turn thee not away ! 
But rather hearken to my vows of love. 

Mrs. J. [tearfully to Mrs. B.] Do you hear? 
She is actually making love to him! My suspi- 
cions were correct. 

Mrs. B. [soothingly.] Never mind, my poor in- 
jured child; you shall apply for a divorce. 


Jukes. [listlessly to SELINA.] Very fine indeed; 


that pleases me—‘‘my vows of love”—go on ! 
Sel. [reading.]} 

And e’en like the fiery shirt of Dejanira 
Upon the quivering body of Hercules, 
So does my ardent love for thee enflame, 
Torment, and burn me into very utterance 
Of that which I fain would repress and keep 
A secret to myself! 


During the above reading, JUKES has been dozing, 
and now slips from the bench upon his knees be- 
Jore SELINA, who hastily jumps up. 

Jukes. (bewildered.| Excuse me! P’ve tumbled 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Nevertheless, 
it was soul-inspiring, a grand, wonderful inspira- 
tion—and—entirely my sentiments. 

[Mrs. JuKES and Mrs. Boast rush down in a 

great rage. 

Mrs. J. [standing over JuKES in a tragic atti- 
tude.| Your sentiments, are they! Oh! you mon- 
ster! you unfaithful man! you—you—oh! [In a 
great rage. 

Mrs. B. You've snapped asunder the endearing 
bonds of matrimony, by making unlawful love to 
this ancient spinster ! 

Sel. [enraged.] Me, madame! me ancient— 
don’t dare to talk so to me! Look into the glass, 
madame—and view yourself! Spinster, indeed! 
Pll seek my brother! I’ve been insulted by a par- 
cel of uncongenial idiots. 

[F'lounces out through gate. 

Mrs. B. [to JouKus.] And you, sir! you, too, go 
down on your knees to—oh—scissors ! 

Jukes. [catching at the idea.| Yes, certainly ! she 
dropped her scissors, and I was looking for them, 
when— 

Mrs. B. [warmly.] No, sir, youdon’t cut me 
short like that; but to the point; what did you 
mean by it? 


Jukes. [bewildered.] Well, you see, I was so en- 
chanted by the sweet music of her poetical lyre, 
| that— 

Mrs. J. [with warmth.| Liar that you are ! Not 
another word, sir; I-won’t hear it! 

Mrs. B. No, that you sha’n’t. Come, you poor 
injured child; we’ll leave him to commune with 
his guilty conscience. 

Jukes. [enraged.] Hold your tongue, madame, 
if that be possible! Don’t you dare to interfere 
with my private affairs. Ill kiss every girl in 
Gossipville, and marry them afterwards! V’ll turn 
Mormon, and then twrn you all out! Iam desper- 


LY, who enters hurriedly.| Go to the devil! 

Cre. I won't. [Very loud.] Go there yourself! 
Ladies, were you ever shocked ? : 

Mrs. B. Yes, once to cure the rheumatism. 

Cre. How? 

Mrs. B. How! why, by agalvanic battery, of 
course. 

Cre. No! no! Imean were you nerves ever agi- 
tated by some appalling information ? 

Mrs. J. Lor me! what doyou mean ? 

Mrs. B. Explain yourself ! 

Cre. [mysteriously.] Well, then, thelong and 
short of it is that— 


Mrs. J. Well? 

Mrs. B. Oe What? 

Cre. Mr. Jukes is— : 

Mrs. J. ; Well i 
| Mrs. B. NOOICGE: } What 2 


Cre. A man— 

Mrs. J. Doyouthink me a fool, sir? I knew 
that long ago! 

Cre. Eh! If you will but cease being so explo- 
sive, I willgoon. Mr. Jukes is aman whose brain 
has in some way become affected, and— 


Enter Boast from house, overhearing. 


Boast. [knowingly.| Eh, what! Strike me ec- | 
centric ifI did not always labor under the idea | 
that our worthy son-in-law was on compos men- 


tis ! 


Mrs. B. [with gravity.] I knew it—I felt it! | 
Loftus, what did I tell you along time ago? Says | 


\1, if Jukes isn’t mad, then I am! 

Boast. [archly.| And you were right! 

Mrs. J. (with fear.| Mad ! good gracious ! what 
a situation to be placed in ! 

Boast. Well, it’s not very pleasant, to be sure. 

Cre. [with disdain.] When aman sneers at tur- 
nips, as he has at mine, I always set him down as 
an— 

Boast. [passionately.| Ass that I was to con- 
sent to an alliance of such aman with my daugh- 
ter. [To CREMELY.] But, Mr. Cremely, what proot 
have you to substantiate your accusation ? 

Cre. [L. C.] The greatest! he attempted to 
tear offmy ears, and— 

Boast. [R. c.] Eh! well of course, you were 
ear-witness to the design; but then he didn’t do 
it; thus, you see your evidence is merely circum- 
stantial. 


his fingers encircled my throat. 
[Imitating the action. 
Boast. [with deliberation.] Ah! that seems 
proof positive that he is laboring under the ef- 


ate! Iwill tear things all to pieces! [Rushes out | 
through gate, and comes violently against CREME- | 


Cre. But not content with that, he actually 
threatened to strangle me; and while he spoke > 


| 
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| him, sir? 


_ isa very serious affair. 
_ hear and see such frightful things! Oh! oh! 


_ fainted! [Jo DicK.] Quick, fetch sal volatile! | 


| salts, fool! 


| my sudden disease. 


_ ing in the mud at the bottom of the river, I do! 
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fects of some dreadful hallucination. [Aside.] | 
Good gracious! now I think of it, J may be the 
first victim immolated upon the altar of lunacy— 
they geuuely turn upon those whom they love 
most! | 
Mrs. B. [R.] Loftus, that is not all! This dear 
child and I actually discovered him upon his knees | 
to Mr. Cremely’s sister ! | 
Cre. [enraged.] Eh! what! oh, the scoundrel! 
Boast. [pointedly.] Then he’s very mad indeed. | 


Enter Dicky and BETTY from house. 


Ore. [to DicK.] Dicky, your life’sin danger ! 

Dick. [frightened.| Eh? you don’t say so! 

Boast. Yes. Your master has been stricken | 
with that terrible malady—phrenitis ! 

Dick. [innocently.] What! Where does it take 


Boast. [wisely.] Eh! why, in the brain, you 
booby ! 

Dick. Ho! ho! Why, I didn’t know as how he 
had any. 

Mrs. J. [erying.] Don’t be insolent, sir! This 
Oh, that I should live to) 


[ Falls into Mrs. BOAST’s arms. 
Boast. [excitedly.| How—what! why, she has 


Dick. [not wnderstanding.| Where do she live, 
sir? 
Boast. [in a flurry.] Execrable ! Bring me the 


Dick. Full of what, sir? 

Boast. [vociferating.| The devil! 

Dick. Where shall I[findhim? [Rums wp stage. | 

Boast. [making a rush at him.| You—you— 

Mrs. J. [reviving.| Where am 1? Oh, how my 
head aches! and I’ve so much to do! Oh, Jukes, 
—Jukes, who would have thought that you would 
become mad at nothing. 

Mrs. B. [soothingly.| Come, let us go in and 
-have some cold tea; that will do you good. I’m, 
so hungry! Come, you poor ill-treated suffering 
child. Oh, who could treat yow so roughly! 
[Breaking out.] You're a fool to stand it! Sepa-— 
tate from him at once, and come home! 

; [Exeunt into house. 

Boast. [warmly.] Strike me eccentric, if this 
isn’t preposterous! Why should he become de- 
mented just at this time! Why didn’t he delay it 
tillsome other time! I came here to seek quiet 
and repose, and I find everything in a state of 
chaos. I came here to keep cool, and I’ve been in | 
one continual round of fever heat for the last half 
hour. I don’t like it—I’m getting tired of it! 

[Exit into house. 

Dick. [advancing R. c.] Betty, I’m not goin’ to 
stay here if the boss be rampagous; for in some’ 
of his playful moments he might be the means of, 


Betty. [L. c.] That’s nothin’. 

Dick. [hurt.] Ain’t it! Suppose you put your- 
self in my place, and try it. 

Betty. I don’t believe he’s as much mad as they 
who try to make him so. It’s all along of his. 
mother-in-law as does it. Iwish she wasa-stick- | 


Dick. [alarmed.| Don’t you talk so cold-blooded- | 
like, Betty, or you’ll turn all the milk sour. Missus 
can’t help having a mother— 


curious old maid! 


'deuced bad ’un! 


Betty. Yes, she can help it, if— 


Dick. {astonished.| Don’t be a fool, Betty; it’s 
natur’ to have a mother, ain’t it? 

Betty. Don’t interrupt me! She can help it by 
keeping her mother at home. No, but she must 
come up here; and she must take possession of 
the whole house, and try to control every one in 
it. Ha! ha! ha! you ought to have seen her go 
about and turn everything topsy-turvy ! Oh, lor, 
it?s enough to give one the high sterricks! And 
then to say Mr. Jukes were a-making love to that 


enough to be his mother. 

Dick. {shaking his jfist.| Well, Mrs. Boast be a 
She mustn’t come and interfere 
around the barn, for if she do, I’ll toss her over the 
davy withthe hay-fork! Iwill, so help me par- 
snips! mother-in-law or no! 


JUKES enters by gate, overhearing ; comes down 
behind Dick, and slaps him violently on the back, 
which causes him to fall upon his knees. 

Dick. {in great trepidation.] Oh, don’t! don’t! 
Spare my life and kill Betty; she be better pre- 
pared to die than I! 

Betty. [in a huff.| Well, Vm sure! 

Jukes. Get up, you fool! I don’t want your life 
—it’s good for nothing—keep it yourself! Dicky, 
I heard you make aremark which is very good. I 
only wish you’d put it in practice. Here! 

[ Gives money to Dick and BETTY. 

Dick. [aside, looking at money.) Now Vm sure 


he’s crazy; if he wasn’t he wouldn’t give me 


money, for he never did it afore. 

Betty. [aside, and looking at money.| He’s the 
most sensiblest man that ’ve met for a long time. 

Jukes. Come here, both of you! [Laying hold 
of Dick, and dragging him up to gate.] Is the 
frog-pond deep ? 

Dick. [very much frightened.] Eh! oh! oh! 
lor! I don’t know, sir! 

Jukes. [dragging him through gate.| Then we'll 
soon find out! [Stops.] But no! on second 
thoughts it won’t do! She’s used to water-hot, 
very hot-cold, very cold-warm, and luke-warm— 
she throws it over everybody—consequently she’s 
waterproof. Dicky, never marry your mother-in- 
law! [Comes down with Dicky. 

Dick. [astonished.] Why, sir, how can I do that? 

Jukes. Why, making a fool of ‘yourself by mar- 
rying a wife and the whole family into the bargain 
—an odd lot at acheap sale! The very name of 
mother-in-law makes me mad! [Stamps m a 
rage ; Dick and BruTty very much frightened: 
business ad.lib.] She’s the plague of my life! Now, 
look here! They all think me mad; therefore Tl 
take advantage of their credulity, and, if possible, 
rid the house of these disturbers of my peace. 
How shall Ibegin? Ah! Ihave it! [Goes between 
Dick and Berry and places his hands upon their 
shoulders.] Betty, do you collect three or four 
dozen thistles and place them between the sheets 
of the bed which my mother-in-law intends to oc- 
eupy. Ifyou could conveniently catch about a 
pound—I mean a gross—of mice, you would oblige 
me; and—Betty, add three quarts of water to one 
quart of milk, and give them plenty of it; and 
—Betty, serve up the potatoes half-boiled, and as 


[Laughing.| Why, she’s old | 
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many rotten ones as possible ; place the butter up- — 


on the stove till it transforms itself into an oil; 
and if you can dexterously insert afew cockroaches 


or grasshoppers into the dumplings, it would | 


manasiaieate 
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some soothing potion of a poisonous nature to 
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heighten the effect and diminish their voracious 
appetites. That will do, I flatter myself. Now 
go, Betty, and put the machinery in motion. | 
Betty. (laughing.] All right, sir, Pll do my best. | 
Oh, won’t it be fun! [Rens off through gatec. | 
Jukes. [to Dicky.) Dicky, can you catch) 
mosquitoes ? 
Dick. No, sir; but they catch me. 
Jukes. Hem! the mosquitoes are a failure. 
What can you do? 
Dick. Not much! 
Jukes. Bah! Imean, what can you do for me 
in this case ? | 
Dick. The same as in any other. 
Jukes. Do you want me to knock you down ? 
Dick. I don’t care much about it just at present. 
Jukes. [catching hold of him, he trying to get 
away.| Come here, you dunderhead! Do you go 
and get several chickens—the old pig—the dog, | 
and two or three cats ; admit them into the dining- 
room as soon as they sit down to dinner; then 
lead one of the cows to the window, and let her 
show her horns to the old woman—the effect will 
bemore pointed than one would imagine. Now go! 
Dick. All right, sir! YU be blowed if it won't, 
be better noraplay at the thehater. [Lait by gate. | 
Jukes. During my dry thirst for knowledge, I 
have neglected to diink at the mysterious fountain 
of Toxicology, or | should now be compounding | 


flavor my mother-in law’s young hyson—which 
would cause her to slip out at the back door of 
| life in a manner satisfactory to both her and my- 
self. [Looking through door of house.| So the) 
table is laid—Betty is following my instructions, 
and—[dinner-bell. rings within|—there it goes, 
and there comes Dicky by the kitchen door. Ha! 
ha! I pride myself I have buttered their toast 
thicker than they imagine. 

Tremendous noise in house ; women screaming, 
dogs barking, crockery smashing, &éc. Exit) 
JUKES, hurriedly, rubbing his hands in glee. 
Enter Mr. and Mrs. Boast and Mrs. JUKES | 
in great confusion fron house, afterwards DICKY 
and BETTY. 

Boast. {in a great passion.| The devil! I don’t 
wish to be considered vulgar—but I emphatically 
say, the devil! 'ThisisaPandemonium—a Babel ! 
—a—a—language fails to express my indignation ! 


Mrs. B. [speaking with digiculty.| Mr. Boast—_| 
we—we—will return—to our—our peaceful—home | 
—and—and—oh! oh! [Screaming. — 

Mrs. J. Oh, dear! oh, dear! what is thematter | 
now? | 

Nae B. A horrid grasshopper creeping up my | 
arm! 

Mrs. J. [to BeTTy.] How do you account for 
this trouble ? | 

Boast. [u. c.] Yes, this trouble—this din—this | 
noise—this— | 

Mrs. B. [R.C.] Yes, and—and the dumplings— | 
the dumplings! Oh! I bit one right in half! 

Betty. [R. c.] What, a dumpling? 
| Mrs. B. No, you sauce-box! a big bug or some- | 
_ thing. [BrErry laughs.] Do you dare to laugh | 
in my face? | 

Betty. [smiling satirically.] Oh, lor, mum, I 
can’t help it, you be so funny! | 
ie ee [ furiously.] Oh! I shall die—I know, 
\ sna. 


Betty. What, your hair, mum ? 


[Scene 1. 


OF MY LIFE. 


Mrs. B. [rushing at her.] Ob, you—you—come 
here, and let me scratch your eyes out ! 
Betty. [avoiding her playfully.| Ob, no; you be 
worser nor old Scratch as it is! 
[Runs off R. 3 E. laughing. 


Boast. [gravely.] I can’t comprehend it at all— | 


strike me eccentric if I can! [Zo Dicky.] Do 
you generally admit the entire brute creation at 
dinner time ? 

Dick. [artfully.| Well—he, he!—no; but you 


‘see master gave them all a holiday, and so I s’pose 


they got ’toxicated at the idea, and went on a 
spree! He, he! ho, ho! [Runs off through gate C. 

Boast. [paces stage frantically.| This—this is 
unprecedented ill-treatment! Even the servants 
laugh at us! 
house who are talking and gesticulating violently to 
each other.| Where is Jukes? I forgot all about 
him. Eh ! why, yes, probably he’s took a bath 


in the river—couldn’t swim, and went down! I 
don’t wish to frighten you, but I think that such 
is the fact. ’ 

Mrs. B. Oh, no! no! 

Mrs. J.) 9 Ce ¢ Don’t say so! 


Boast. But I do say so! 

Mrs. B. [to Mrs. J.] Oh, Martha Jane! you 
don’t know how torule a husband! 

Boast. [sneeringly.] That’s a fact; she don’t 
take after you. 

Mrs. B. [savagely.| Loftus, be quiet! If Iwas 
here one year I’d tame your husband so that he’d 
never recognize himself ina glass again. 

Mrs. J. Ob, ma, don’t cast such sad reflections 
upon one who, even now, may be dead or dying. 

Mrs. B. [encouragingly.] Never mind, youre 
young yet. You married Jukes to suit yourself, 
now V’ll provide you a husband of my own choosing. 


Enter CREMELY and SELINA, L. 3 E., arguing ; 
CREMELY much flustered. 


Cre. I tell you he is mad—confoundedly mad ! 

Sel. I won’t believe it, brother, it’s impossible ! 

Mrs. B. [to Mrs. J.] Oh! there’s that love-sick 
old maid again. : 

Mrs. J. Never mind. 
have you seen Mr. Jukes? 

Cre. Yes—[rubbing his back]—and felt him 
too! Icalledto him and he made the most dia- 
bolical faces at me that I ever saw, and then pelted 
me with my own turnips. Then he tried to swal- 
low the hay fork, and— 

Sel. Oh, no, Sylvester, he was merely giving a 
practical illustration of the powers of equipoise. 

Cre. Powers of the devil! ButI say he’s mad! 
[Looking OF a] Ah! here ac comes ! 

Boast. Eh! keep him away ! | Speaking together 


Mrs. B. Call the police! : : 
Mrs. J. Oh, eee ashe ? end great confusion, 
Sel. Oh, preserve us ! ) and running to R. 


[To CREMELY.] Oh, 


Enter JUKES, L. 3 E., carrying a hay-fork in one 
hand, and a scythe in the other; he has a 
large straw hat on head, and face very dirty ; 
he assumes a ferocious expression and a mock- 
tragic manner ; he stares at, advances to, and 
menaces them. 


Mrs. B. [retreating.| He’ll murder usall! Call 
the police ! 

Jukes. [advancing to her.] Yes! VU kill you 
first! thou disturber of my peace! [Zo BoAsrT.] 
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goose of a tailor—your time’s come ! 
Boast. Keep away ! keep away! 


wife ! 


avaunt! begone ! vanish! quit my sight! get out! 
I know thee not ! 


he’s mad, he’s mad! 


have it? 
Cre. Eh! oh, lord, e—eh—have what ? 
Jukes. The prongs of this fork. 
[Presenting it. 


Jukes. [advancing.| In your body, d’ye say ? 
Cre. Oh! no, no! help! help! é; 


LINA endeavor to interpose. 


ical old maid, or I’ll pull off your false curls! 


genial paroxysms ! [Runs up to gate. 


Come in the house and let us lie down! 


thing but this. [They go into house, talking. 


prepare to follow him! [Perceives BOAST, seizes 


ture.| Come here, you miserable schneider ! 
Boast. 
break a—a— 


see yonder steeple? 
Boast. Y—yes! [Trying to break away. 
at you? 
Boast. Eh! y—yes—no—that is, yes—of course. 
Jukes. That signifies that all tailors die to-day. 
Prepare to— 
Boast. Strike me! 
Jukes. [raising scythe.]—I will! 


ing to say—strike me eccentric if you— 
Jukes. I can’t. You are struck that way al- 
ready. 


back. JUKES rums into house. 
stage frantically. 


Ore. [comes down R.| What is it? 
Sel. [comes down R. C.] What has happened ? 


home! 


is it all about? 
Mrs. J. Oh, father, it’s dreadful! 


is it—which is it—how is— 
Mrs. B. Loftus, [might as wellsleep in a lion’s 
den, or live in amenagerie, as tarry here! Loftus, 


And you, thou cabbaging, non-suited—misfitted 
Mrs. J. [approaching timidly.] Ob, my dear | 
husband! calm yourself, and I’ll ever be a dutiful | 


Jukes. [brandishing fork and scythe.| Woman, 


Mrs. J. [ eee | He doesnot know me! then 


Jukes. [to CREMELY.] Turnips, where will you 


Cre. [much frightened.| Oh! oh! my poor body! 


Runs about, JUKES after him; Boast and SE- 


Jukes. [to Boast.] Get out of my way, you 
miserable tailor! [ZoSELINA.] Go away,you poet- 


Sel. [appealingly.| Ob, save me from his uncon- 
Mrs. B. [supporting Mrs. J.] Oh my nerves! 
Mrs. J. [faintly.| Yes; yes; anything—any- 
Jukes. [to CREMELY, who is watching from ar- 
bor.] Turnips, your time is almost come! [Zo 
SELINA, who runs down to arbor.| And you— 
him, and drags him up to gate, much to his discomfi- 


[alarmed.] Be careful !—you—you'll 


Jukes. Silence! [Pointing off R. U. E.] D’ye 


Jukes. Do ye see that fly on its apex winking 


Boast. [restraining him.] Stop! stop ! I was go- 


Mrs. B. and Mrs. J. scream within and rush out 
in great confusion ; Mrs. Boasr rubbing her 
Boast paces 


Mrs. B. It’s—it’s—Mr. Boast, I want to go 
Boast. Sodo I. What’s the trouble now—what 


Boast. [vociferating.| Damn it! whatis it—who 


I felt tired and laid me down on the bed—but—I 
say but—I couldn’t! Thistles, sir—thistles were 
between the sheets! [rubs her back] rats, ants, | 


| 

cats, dogs and—a Noah’s ark entire were in the 

‘room. I mightas well—Oh! 

| [Crash of crockery in house. 
Sel. (looking into house.| Oh, save us! save us! 

he’s smashing all the crockery ! 

Mrs. J. [crying.| Oh, my beautiful China ser- 
| vice ! oh, dear! oh, dear! 
Cre. Here he comes again! [All express great 

Sear and scatter about stage. 

JUKES appears at door of house, loaded with 
bundles, &c., which he throws upon the stage; 
he then comes down to MRS. B. with half-broken 
looking-gluss in his hand. 

Jukes. [to Mrs. B.] Did youever see the devil? 
Mrs. B. (timidiy.| No, no! you profane fellow, 
—no! 
Jukes. [holding part of glass toher face.] Then 
look in that and yow'll see a near relation ! 
[ She screams. 
Boast. What do you mean by such—such— 
[JuKES advancing to him.] Never mind! 


Dick and Berry enter through gate, enjoying the 
situation. JUKES goes up to them. 

Mrs. B. Oh, you bad man! you've insulted me 
—but I’m used to it. [Picking up some of her bun- 
dles.| Loftus! Loftus—look here !—see—see how 
all my herbs—caps and aprons are destroyed! 
and—[ Screaming and. holding up pieces of hair.) 
Oh! my new back hair actually torn to pieces! 

Boast. Bother your hair! Don’t talk of such 
trifles, when our lives hang upon a hair while in 
company with that vile lunatic! 

Mrs. B. Bah! yowre a coward! [To BETTY, 
who comes down.| Betty, get mea glass of milk, 
—make haste ! 

Betty. Yes, mum! [Goes imto house. 

Jukes. [down R.] Now for the grand coup de 
grace! Vil scare the old woman within an inch of 
her life. Dick! [He comes down, JUKES whispers to 
him.] Do you understand ? 

Dick. (gleefully.] Ho, ho, ho! In course I does! 

[ They go up. 


Enter Burry with milk, which she gives to MRs. 
B.; Mr. B. also takes some. 

Mrs. B. Oh, how nice and cool! it really quiets 
my nerves. 

Jukes. They drink it; water and all. Now’s 
your time, Dicky! 

Dick. [down R. C., aloud and with mock fear to 
Brrty.] I—I say, Betty, where did you get that 
vere milk? 

Betty. Why, in the kitchen, of course. 

Dick. [with exaggerated trepidation.] From— 
from the pantry? 

Betty. Yes! 

Dick. (striking his head andwringing his hands. | 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Cre. Something terrible is about to happen—I 
feel it in my corns. 

Sel. Oh, what a figure of speech ! 

Dick. Send for the undertaker ! 

Boast. Eh! speak, you fool! Whatis the matter 
with you ? 

Mrs. B. He’ssick! Where do you feel it? 

Dick. [wringing his hands.] Oh! I aint sick! 
T don’t feel it! it’s you and you! [Indicating MR. 
and Mrs. Boast.] Oh, you are both a hospital! 
[All in great confusion ; JuUKES at back, rubbing 
his hands and capering about. 
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28 THE PLAGUE OF MY LIFE: 


[Scene 1. 


| Boast. Good! See that my luggage is ready 
in time! 
| Betty. Oh, crickey! Are you a-going back? 
Boast. [with disgust.] Yes, if my life is spared 
long enough ! 
Dick. [dancing and capering about.| Ho! ho! 


Mrs. B. How? what? which? 

Boast. Explain your meaning fully, you booby! 

Dick. [very gravely.| Miss Cremely’s cats have 
been a-eatin’ of master’s chickens o’ nights, 
and- 

Cre. What a foul lie that is to—[JUKES pinches 
him.| Ob! oh! ‘ait itjolly! 

Dick. And master was a-goin’ to poison them) Sel. [affectedly.] Oh, brother! mark that young 
ere hungry cats, so—oh, lor! he puts a lot of| man’s uncongenial manner ! one would suppose he 
strikebehind in— ‘ was mad! 

Boast. [very nervous.| Strychnine, you—you| Ore. Selina, don’t be a fool! 
mean! Well! | Sel. [meaningly.] Iean’t help it; we are broth- 

Dick. No, it’s well, it is! Well, he put it in| er and sister, you know. 
some milk, then put that ’ere milk in the kitchen! Cre. Hem! Give up your confounded poetry- 
pantry, so as to have it handy to-night, and—| writing. 

[all very frightened|—and Betty, she—she—oh!) Sel. If you will give up the “ turnips.” 
_ oh! she gives it to youin mistake! [Al groan.| Cre. Agreed! 

Mrs. B. [leaning against Mrs. J.] Pm dying!) Dick. [leering at BETTY.] Betty, will we be one 
I feel the spasms coming on! and the same ? 

Jukes. [aside.| Behold the force of female im-| Betty. [archly.] Dicky, I won’t say no! 
| agination ! Dick. {kissing her.| Which means yes. 

Boast. [ faintly.| Run for a stomach-pump ! Mrs. B. [in a fluster.| Come, Loftus, let us get 
Mrs. B. [gasping.| Run—for—a—doctor ! ready for home. No more country for me! 

[Sits on bench, R. Boast. Norme! If I don’t obtain the Alder- 
Dick [enjoying their fright.| There be none| manship—and I think I will—why then we'll pack 
_ within ten miles from here! up and go to Europe, because—because it’s 

Boast. Ym faint! Vm slowly but surely going | fashionable. 
to— Mrs. J. {shaking her finger playfully at JUKES. | 

Cre. [excitedly.| The devil! This is horrible. | So you and Miss Cremely have been making love 

Sel. Can such things really be ? to each other! Ha! ha! ha! 

[Boast walks up and down holding his head. Jukes. [with disgust.| Martha Jane, don’t make 

Betty. [to Dick.] Oh, dear! oh, dear! I drank a fool of yourself and me by supposing such a 
some too! I’m losing my eckyliribrum ! thing. 

Dick. {to BErtTy.] Don’t ’ee be a fool! Mrs. J. An! but you were on your knees to her 
It’s all gammon. —you can’t deny it ! 

Betty. [relieved.] Oh, ifthat be all it won’t hurt) Jukes. I certainly was on my knees, but it was 
much. through somnolent influences. She was reading 

Mrs. J. [approaching JUKES timidly.] Oh, Sam- her execrable blank verse—I grew sleepy—her 
uel, what have you done ? | voice became a blank to my ears, and—and—well, 

Jukes. [L.] Well, ’ve done your confounded | that’s all. 
parents, and discovered the milky way of getting| Mrs. J. And enough. Never mind; she has 
rid of intruders ! | explained it all, and I am satisfied.as to your in- 

Mrs. J. [L. c.] Then you are— |nocence. ~ 

Jukes. No more mad than you, but will be if; Jukes. If your mother would but mind her own 
you don’t send your pa and ma home. | business, and endeavor to ameliorate her own im- 

Mrs. J. And the milk is— _perfections, she would have sufficient work on her 

Jukes. Not poisoned. Martha Jane, we'll never | hands to occupy her spare moments. Like most 
live happy together if your mother wiéll continue mothers-in-law, she loves to make storm-clouds 
to be the plague of my life. out of sunbeams. 

Mrs. J. Well, I think you are right. A man} Mrs. J. Oh, do not allow such cloudy thoughts 
and wife should never allow a third party—not' to lower upon your mind. Let the dark past be 
_ even a mother—to step between them and happi- | buried, and let us live in the bright future. 
ness. I will, in the future, devote myself to your| Jukes. Certainly, if you will rid me of the present. 
comfort and well-being, and strive to manage our | [Pointing to Mrs. Boast. 
household affairs without undue labor. [Aloud.]| Mrs. J. Now, Samuel, let us sell or rent the 
Be not alarmed. It was alla mistake; the milk farm, go to the city, and live happy by ourselves! 
was not poisoned. ; Jukes. We will. [To AUDIENCE.] And you, 

[All give expressions of evident relief. | kind friends, who, I trust, are pleased with our 


Hush! 
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Boast. Strike me eccentric if I ever had such a 
_ fright before! [Aside.] I don’t like the appear- 
_ ance of my explosive son-in-law. He may mean 
mischief yet! so I think the best advice I can 
give myself is to go home again. [Aloud.] Dicky! 
| He comes down.| When does the next train start 
for the city? 

Dick. The four o’clock train starts from the 
station at half-past four, generally. 


endeavors to entertain, may draw from this a little 
‘Moral, which says: Mothers-in-law, let the young 
folks alone, and allow them to manage their affairs 
to their own liking. To those who contemplate 
matrimony—-and of course there are many here— 
don’t marry your mother-in-law when you marry 
the son or daughter; or, like me, you may say— 
‘she’s THE PLAGUE oF My Lirn! 

THE END. 
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ScENE.—A chamber furnished partly as a bed- 
room and partly as a sitting-room. A French 
bedstead, curtains drawn éc., bed screen. Win- 
dow in back 8. Mantel-piece with clock 2. U. E. 
Chest of drawers 8. U. E. Toilet table de. c. 
Entrance 8. andu., screen. Near bed at back R. 
c.is a settee for two. Candlestick with candle 
alight. 


TWIDDLES discovered sitting back to back with 
Mrs. TWIDDLES 0” settee. Heis pompously 
drunk, and vainly endeavoring to take off his 
boots. 


Twid. If ever human ingenuity concocted a tor- 
ment for this world, with a chance ofits being ex- 
tended into the next—it’s marriage. Tied, man- | 
acled, fettered and riveted. Laws, politics, | 
churches, society, combine to ensure the utter 
ruin and misery of the man whose weakness, hu- | 
manity and unselfishness, allow him to sacrifice | 
himself for the sole benefit and gratification of a) 
woman—hem ! 

Mrs. T. If ever Providence thought of a torture | 
in this world for a woman, as a punishment for) 
her too confiding and unselfish disposition, it is| 
man. A being gifted with naught but liver and 
lungs, and talks of his heart as though it really 
were something more than a thumping muscle 
obeying the selfish wants and wishes of a thing 
who, by an accident of birth, calls himself a man. 

Twid. That’s clever, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. T. No, but it’s true. 

Twid. VN tell you what it is— 

Mrs. T. Don’t, you tried once before, and failed. 

Twid. Madame, I have noticed for some time 
past— 


Mrs. T. You begin to notice late in life. 

Twid. I have observed, madame, that latterly 
you have not treated me— 

Mrs. T. Because, sir, you have latterly so fre- 
quently treated vourself. j 


ence. 

Mrs. T. You said just now—not treated you. 
Allow me to say that you are at this hour, to use 
your own vulgar expression, considerably gone 
now. 


Madame—Mrs. Twiddles, the hour may be gone, 
‘but the man—never. [Slips down into settee.| No, 
| madame—he is here. | Rises. 


here. 

Twid. J have been amongst men who dispense 
‘their wit and intellect. 
Mrs. T. There is no question but that you have 
freely dispensed yours. 
' Twid. J have, madame, with my accustomed 
liberality. 

Mrs. T. Cleared yourself out completely. 


—l[slips again}|—hour of the night—look at the 
time. [ Goes to clock. 

| Mrs. T. I wonder you are not ashamed to look 
ithe clock in the face. 

Twid. The clock, madame, is ashamed to look 
at me; it keeps its hands before its face—ha, ha, 
ha! 
have got a laugh at the club. [Aside.] By the 
way, she doesn’t know what the time is; suppose 
I put the clock back a couple of hours. Now, 
where are my slippers? they have a playful way of 
getting under the drawers. [Gets poker from fire- 
place and goes down on hands and knees against 
drawers.| Hurrah ! here’s one. 

Mrs. T. [rising.] May I inquire, Mr. Twiddles, 
what all this feeble energy is employed about ? 

Twid. Eh? 

Mrs. T. Thereis no necessity for imitations of 
four-legged beasts at this hour of the morning. 

Twid. Hour of the morning! It’s only twelve. 

Mrs. T. Twelve! It’s three! 

Twid. Three! [Looks at clock.] Confound it, 
I’ve turned the hand the wrong way round. 

Mrs. T. Clever, sir, clever—very—worthy of 
you. [Gives a short hysterical laugh. TWIDDLES 
joins in ; both stop suddenly.] Itis no joke. 

Twid. Oh, I beg your pardon; thought it was. 

Mrs. T. Joke! joke! joke! to leave your wife 
alone all night and return in the morning tipsy. 


Twid. I say, treated me with marked indiffer- | 


Twid. [rising and leaning over back of settee.| | 


Mrs. T. And a pretty time of the night to be | 


Twid. Madame, your suspicions are unfounded — 


Why didn’t I think of that before—I should | 


++ 


+ 
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(Scene 1. 


Twid. Well, of all the cursed slippers. 

Mrs. T. [stamps.] Do you hear me, sir? 

Twid. [drops the poker.| For goodness’ sake, 
Rachel Maria, don’t go on like that. 


| passed the night. 

Twid. My love— 

| Mrs. T. Reserve your terms of endearment for 
those whom they may concern. 

Twid. Don’t go on like that, Rachel Maria. 

Mrs. T. Where have you been ? [ Stamps. 

Twid. [drops the poker.] Blower ! 

Mrs. T. Sir? 

Twid. Blower, my friend Blower. 

Mrs. T. Always your friend Blower! 

Twid. We went to the club—the Cemented Cat- 
erpillars ! 

Mrs. T. The old tale—he led you away. 

Twid. Led isn’t the word—he dragged me. 
Blower said to me, said he—d—n the slipper. 

Mrs. T. Swear, sir—swear, do. 

Twid. No, he didn’t swear—[rises]—but he said, 
taking me by the arm—[during this speech he 
| follows his slipper round the room trying to slide 
_ into it}|—Twiddles, old man, said he, let’s have a 
| bottle of lemonade. 

Mrs. T. Lemonade—very likely. | 

Twid. I use the word advisedly—lemonade was | 
the word, my dear—I’m sorry to say we spoilt it 
with a little brandy. [Slides near her. 

Mrs. T. Bah! you odious— 

Twid. [suggesting.| Odorous, my dear. 

_ Mrs. T. Yes, odorous—you reek, sir—actually | 
| reek of tobacco. 

Twid. I reek of tobacco! nonsense, madame, 
nonsense—you know I only attempted to smoke 
_ once, and then I spoilt a suit of clothes. 

_ Mrs. T. Never mind, you have been with those 
' who do. It actually steams out of your overcoat. | 

Twid. Well, Vll take it off:—there, don’t be 
cross, it’s not often I do this sort of thing, you 
know. [ Yawns. 

Mrs. T. Fortunately for you, sir; and I intend 
this shall be the last time. 

Twid. Lor, how sleepy I do feel, to be sure. 

Mrs. T. And is that to be wondered at, sir? 
What must I be, setting up night after night wait- 
ing for you. [During this speech TWIDDLES goes 
_ behind scene, he throws his coat over screen, then 
| his waistcoat, then his trowsers—gets into bed.| 1 
' am convinced, sir, you have other attractions be- 
_ sides your club, and I am determined to ferret 
this out to the end—yes, sir, to the .bitter end. 
[Suddenly misses him, goes to the bed and draws 
the curtain aside.| So, sir, this is the way you 
treat me. : 

Twid. My dear, I cannot keep my eyes open. 
| Mrs. T. Then Vil open them for you, sir, and 
_ pretty wide too. [Sits on edge of bed.|] Now, sir, 
| allow me to call to mind your atrocious conduct 
_ for the last few weeks; allow me to remind you of 
the vows made at the altar—I say at the altar. 

Twid. [half asleep.| I shall never, never alter. 

Mrs. T. {loud.| You will never alter ! 

Twid. [starting.| Eh, I thought you spoke. 

Mrs. T. I wish you, Mr. Twiddles, distinctly to 
understand— 

Twid. No, sha’n’t stand any more. 

Mrs. T. Is this the attention you pay to my re- 
marks, sir? 

Twid. Pay the marker! pay the marker! 
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Mrs. T. 1 insist upon knowing where you have 


Mrs. T Do you hear me, sir? ['TWIDDLES 
starts.] I permit your vagaries and crimes ; I bear 
all unmurmuringly, and when I touch gently upon 
your— 

Twid. [sings.] Touch my heart gently, my 
charming Louise. 

Mrs. T. Oh, it’s Louise, is it? I will coax him, 
he may commit himself. [Sighs.] Ah, Lambkin, 
Lambkin, have you forgotten the time when to 
serve me you would keep awake all the night. 
[ Snores.] Has love then faded from your heart as 
the hair has faded from your head, when a word 
from me would have mantled your cheek with a 
blush; and now it takes at least two bottles to 
bring it to your nose—your nose, sir—I repeat, 
your illustrated nose. [Takes candle and looking- 
glass and holds it to his face.| Look, sir, at your 
nose—look at the perpetual blush which has set- 
tled there, and smokes like the crater of Vesuvius. 

Twid. (waking and shouting.| Hi! Fire! Fire! 
Water ! Water-pails! 

Mrs. T. Pale, sir—no, scarlet—look ! 

Twid. Oh, bother! I thought the place was on 
fire. [Pitches into pillow and throws it on floor. 

Mrs. T. Go on, go on, smash the furniture, do! 
vent your nasty temper on the linen, do ! 

Twid. My dear, I was simply beating the pillow 
soft. 

Mrs. T. No doubt, and you'd like to beat me 
soft,eh? Go on, do it, sir, do it, fall on me alto- 
gether; I am prepared. 

Twid. Don’t be ridiculous. [Rains.] I say, 
isn’t it coming down a flourisher? 

Mrs. T. Ah, by-the-bye, Mr. Twiddles, may I 
ask what’s become of my umbrella ? 

Twid. ’Brella? Gave it to Blower. 

Mrs. T. Givenit to Blower! What next? 

Twid. What next! Suppose he’ll put it up, 
next. 

Mrs. T. Vll go and demand it back. 

Twid. {nearly asleep. It’s no use, he’s eaten it. 

Mrs. T. Eaten it! 

Twid. Yes, had it cold for breakfast. 

[Shutter bangs. 

Mrs. T. What are you talking about ? 

Twid. Haven’t the faintest notion—don’t bother, 
—go to sleep. 

Mrs. T. What have you: done with all your 
money ? 

Twid. Blower—lent it to Blower. [Shutter. 

Mrs. T. [going to waistcoat.| What! the thirty 
shillings you started out with? Yes, I declare— 
all gone! 

Twid. Blower gets so thirsty. [ Shutter. 

Mrs. T. Oh, you wretch, and I must pinch and 
screw whilst you throw the money in the gutter. 
What is to become of me, I should like to know, 
—what is to become of the baby ? 

Twid. Give it to Blower. 

Mrs. T. Vil give it to Blower if I see him. 
[Shutter.] Do you hear that shutter in my dress- 
ing-room ? 

Twid. Call Blower—he lives over the way. 

Mrs. T. Yes, and catch my death of cold—you 
would like that, no doubt; then you could live 
with Blower, and die with Blower. [Shutter 
bangs.| Are you going to shut that shutter? 

Twid. Yes, Vil shut every shutter in the house 
if yowll only let me sleep. [Gets up and out of 
bed half-way, goes to sleep. 


Mrs. T. Asleep again! To eat, drink, sleep, 
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_ and Blower, is all you live for. [Shutter.] Dear | under her nose.| say, serpent, awake and meet 
me! now, Mr. Twiddles, are you going? ty inevitable doom. [Pokes her in ribs. | 
| [Shaking him. | Mrs. T. Don’t, Lamby, you tickle. | 
Twid. Hallo! ex? what’s up? | Twid. Tickle me no tickles, madame—his name, | 
Mrs. T. Are you going to shut that shutter or his name! I hunger for his name. | 
not? Mrs. T. Hunger! there’s nothing but cold tongue | 


Twid. Shutter! D—n that shutter! it’s got in the house. 
loose again ! | Twid. And cold hearts, madame, cold hearts. | 
__ Mrs. T. Do you hear me?—loose again! you) [Sees letter.] Blower’s letter! What a fool | 
_ have never fastened it yet. : Blower is to send it here. I promised to go with | 

Twid. All right! Vl go, Pll go—don’t worry!) Blower to see Louey. Rachel Maria has read it. | 
| Mrs. T. The unfeeling monster. Tl lead you! Mrs. T. [starting up.] She has—wretch—she | 
such a life, my lord, you will be glad to reform. has—keep off, keep off. 

Ugh! that horrible coat. [Carries the coat—a\ Twid. (reproachfully.| Rachel Maria! | 
letter, pocket-book, cigar, gloves, and pocket hand-| Mrs. T. Don’t Rachel Maria me. I will go | 
kerchief drop out.| Hilloa! hilloa! what’s all home, I will write to my mamma, and ask her to 
this display? White kid gloves, the best cigars, take her injured child once more to her bosom. 

—he does smoke then—handkerchief scented, and) Jwid. Do, do; and tell her about the gloves, 


be 
: 
+ 
+ 
: 
+ 
D4 
what is this—a pocket book! [Opens it.] Notes, the cigar and handkerchief—“ the handkerchief— 


—bank notes! The wretch is a gambler! A’ the antique token—the handkerchief.” 

letter! in a lady’s hand. [Reads.] ‘Dear old; Mrs. 7. Insult me now, insult me, do! Go, go, 
boy, this neglect is cruel. Come at once, or I shall} lavish your false heart on your— 

think there are other attractions greater than) Twid. My what? 

those of your Tipsy Wipsy Louise.” Tipsy Wipsy| Mrs. 7. On your Louise. 

Louise! the name he mentioned in his sleep.) wid. [aside.] She knows allaboutit. [Aloud.] 
Was ever woman treated thus? Oh, I aman un-| The law of retaliation, madame. ‘ 


| happy wretch! Oh! oh! oh! [ Screams. Mrs. T. Ona woman! Fie! fie! 
Twid. [rushing out.] Hilloa! Rachel Maria!! wid. No, on a man, madame—on these gloves 
Mrs. T. Salts! salts! : —on this handkerchief. Were is this man? | 
Twid. Here’s the salt—there’s no spoon—}| Mrs. T. Man! Say men, sir—multiply—go the 
never mind, open your mouth. entire unlimited—rave, spout—I will not contra- 
Mrs. T. Oh, I shall die —I will die —I’m deter- | dict—men, men—base, cruel, heartless, perjured 
mined to die! deceiver. Exit. 


Twid. You shall, you shall.. Twid. [taking stage.) Men! men! V’llrend him 
Mrs. T. Water! water! like a reed. I'll clutch him by his throat and 
Twid. [rushes to toilette table.] Laudanum—| squeeze that fascinating glare from his treacherous 
this is fortunate, 1 shall get some sleep at last.;eyes. The handkerchief—ha! a clue—initials, 
[Drops laudanum into bottle.| Drink this. his initialk—A. B.—A. B. None ever had such 
Gives water. initials. Alpha Beta—no—Buggins, Brown, Bib- 
Mrs. T. Vil go to Saint Paul’s Cathedral in the bins, Bobbins, Aaron, Moses—no, no! there never 
morning and get a divorce. were such initials as A. B., it’s impossible. A. B. 
Twid. You shall, you shall. does not exist, never did exist, never shall exist 
Mrs. T. And Yl write to mamma—[gradually if he does. I can’t bear this; I shall explode. 
getting indistinct]|—and she shall go too. ll tell Give me air! air! air! [Goes to window and 
the Bishop of Pall Mall that—that—I—and—and_ throws it open.] Ah, that’s better. Ah, Blower, 
—why—what’s this—my head is—so—heavy— | Augustus Blower, friend of my youth, companion 
heavy—I—I— [Sleeps. |of myhappier and greener days, reposing calmly 
Twid. She’s off—thank goodness. [Mrs. Twip- in the luxury of thy bachelorhood. No; there is 
| DLE stirs—TWIDDLE sings.] ‘‘Hush-a-by baby on |a light in his room, his windowis open. 
a tree-top.” Now, I wonder if there issuch a thing) Voice of A. B. Hi! Old Caterpillar, not in bed 
as a bottle of soda water to be had. [Goes to table.| yet? 
Hallo! dash my wig, what’s here !—a cigar—she’s| wid. No. Areyou? _ 
been smoking—or have I? no—phew! how hot I) A. B. No, can’t sleep; directly I lay down the 
am. [Mops his face with handkerchief lying on floor gets up. But I say, what on earth did you 
table.] Eh, what—[snif's]—what’s this scent? take my coat for? 


Why, it’s on the handkerchief! Eh, it’sa man’s!, wid. Eh! Did I?—very sorry. Vl send it 

Gloves—a man’s too—nines and a half at the least! | round in the morning. ; \ 

Money, too—notes! What does all this mean?) A. B. I have to be off early. Pitch it across, 

Some one in my absence has been here—it can’t) old boy. | 

be a woman—it must be the other thing. Thisis,) wid. Allright,look out. [Throws coat across. 

too hysterical—undone, ruined, dishonored. But| A. B. Here’s yours, catch. [Coat ts thrown 

Yll crush her; I'll cast her off—’—[rushes to| through window.] Goodnight, my Cemented Cat- 

Mrs. TwIDDLE]—Rachel Maria—awake, awake, | erpillar. : 

Isay. Twid. Goodmorning. [Sneezes.] Lovely cold 
Mrs. T. Don’t, Lamby, don’t. [Halfasleep. |I’ve caught. [Replaces coat.| W ell, this is a 
Twid. Madame, awake to thy doom! charming night. Oh, woman! woman! thyname 
Mrs. T. Don’t be a fool, Lamby. indeed is frailty. [Goes to table.| Money, too, 
Twid. Tnsult to injury. Do you recognize these|money! I’d rather be a toad and live upon the 

[dangling gloves before her nose—she twitches her | vapors of a dungeon [sneezes] than keep a—bank | 
| nose as though it tickled her}|—or this? Doth not. note. [Sneezes.]| T’m in a charming dew from 
~ this revive you? [Shoving pocket handkerchief head to foot. She comes; Imust dissemble. 
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| 
Enter Mrs. TWIDDLE. take him to the Cemented Mey se : aoe ren 
Mrs. T. Uhave done it. [Holds upletter.] You ld fellow, can trot her out.” » the villain - 
shall be published, sir, far and wide. “Old Twiddles,” too! Let me get at him, [ll | 
Twid. Oh, ofcourse, madame, of course. Shield Smash him—Tll crush him. [Rushes to window 
yourself under a show of assurance—cloak your @d opens it —calls.] Blower—false and bloated 
infamy— _Blower!—he won't hear me. 
Mrs. T. Is it for Louise you smoke cigars like | A. B. [calls. ] Len nee chap! 
scaffold poles? Is it for Louise you wear white Twid. [returns.] "Tis he! 
kids and scent? Isit for Louise—you—you— A. B. Look here—I say—you have taken some- 


Twid. Hold, madame, thisis unworthy of you, thing out of the pocket. ; : 

to palm these vanities on me. Twid. You have taken something of mine, 
[Holding out gloves, éc, traitor. . 

Mrs. T. So youhave got them again, sir. Wear) 4. B. What's that? 
| them next your—your waistcoat. Twid. My happiness! : 

Twid. No, madame, they are hot coals. Keep Mrs. T. Never mind your happiness—ask for 
them, they are yours. the umbrella. 

Mrs. T. What, all this money ? Twid. Sir, restore to me my happiness—restore 

Twid. Take it—take it—keep it if you can; My umbrella. 
may you be happy. A. B. Your what? 

Mrs. T. So, you think to bribe me, eh! Never. Mrs. T. My umbrella, you wretch! 
I soar above such meanness—such weakness and) 4-8. Eh—umbrella, ah—look out. [Umbrella 
depravity. [Pockets money.] No, 1 will never comes through window.] Now send the pocket- 
cease to reproach and punish you. Go, go to your | book Over. ’ ; 
Cemented Caterpillars; drink, gamble and swear., wid. I will with a vengeance —give me the 
Go to your Louise and your Blower. Flaunt your- | n0tes—I have some halfpence —look out. [Throws 
self at the theatres. I will suit my pleasure. T halfpence wrapped up in notes over—smash of 
will go to my milliners, my jewelers, and my per- 9/@Ss. : 
fumers; will be seen at the Opera, at the Zoo,| <A. B. You've broken the window. 
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and atthe Park. Canyoureproachme, sir? No,| Zid. Glad of it—two. [Throws. 
you are dumb. A. B. You’ve smashed a vase. 

Twid. I—I drink and gamble! Twid. Delightful! Three [throws] the pocket- 

Mrs. T. Gamble ? yes—else how this money, }00k. ; 
these luxuries rolling from your coat like fruit) 4. B. It’s fallen in the street. 
from the horn of Ceres. Twid. Ym rejoiced—and I’m revenged. [Flour- 

Twid. Ha! ha! I think I- understand—from | (shes umbrella, Mrs. TWIDDLES shuts window. 
my coat? Mrs. T. You see, sir, to what your conduct ex- 

Mrs. T. From yours. poses me. 

Twid. Ha! ha! this is capital—this is good.) Twid. Yes, and to what it ex—po—poses me. 
That was not my coat. [Sneezing.| But you will forgive me? 

Mrs. T. Mr. Twiddles, dare you tell me sucha) Mrs. T. Not yet—[holding out hand}—1 want 
falsehood? something else. 

Twid. It’s positive fact. Yousee, coming out) wid. [holding out latch-key.] This? 
of the club, Blower and I changed coats. Mrs. T. Yes! 

Mrs. T. Oh, of course; very likely that. Do| wid. On one condition. 
you mean to tell me, Mr. Twiddles, that isnot) rs. T. Name it. 
your coat. Twid. You don’t write to my mother-in-law. 

Twid. That one is certainly mine. Mrs. T. (giving letter.] Read. 

Mrs. T. Certainly it is. Twid. [opens letter.) Blank paper! 

Twid. Well, I own it. I don’t want telling) 2s. 7. You don’t think I could harm poor old 
what I know already. Listen, and Pll explain. | Lambkin. [Taps his cheeks. — 
Coming out of the club, the waiter assisted me on| Zid. Didums, dear? It/ll never [sneezes] do 
with Blower’s coat, and Blower had mine on. so again. [Knock heard.] Come in. 


Mrs. T. Indeed! how natural! ; 
Twid. Yes, wasn’t it! ha! ha! deuced comical. aplinititedi wte OES 
And just now I threw his across the street; he | Eh! breakfast, and no sleep. 


threw mine in return. Mrs. T. Your own fault. 
Mrs. T. Beautiful! And you think I believe) 7d. It is. [Places a chair for her at table.] 
you? No, I shall stick to the bank notes. There must be some black clouds in domestic life. 


Twid. But they are Blower’s, I tell you—so are, 4/”s. T. Or we should not appreciate the sun- 
the gloves and the pocket-book. Let me see if Shine. 
there is not some name or clue—here is a letter:|, 7d. Forget all in remembrance only that we 
‘Dear Blower, get old Twiddles out of the way ; | Lave taken each other for Better or Worse. 
his little woman must be heartily tired of him; THE END. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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A Comedy, in Five Acts. 
BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Haymarket, 1840. Park, 1845. 
Alfred Hvelyn.......0..0006 Mr. Macready. Mr. Charles Kean. 
Sir John Vesey .......0000- Strickland. “Bass. 
Lord “bsner Beers, csenistelers “Vining. «Bland. 
Sir Frederick Blount......- SS Lacy: “ De Walden. 
ISLOUG Ae Sateisieis cisis'siciecereisisis see ‘ D. Rees. « G. Andrews. 
Citi Doong saocosuseGpdLoos ‘Webster, 7 isher, 
Captain Dudley Smooth... ‘“ Wreueh. “Roberts. 
YM eno ncoone dacaee UUINeA “Fleming. 
Old amber Maieteiiatstpiats oeisi/='s *  Gallot. 
Sir John’s Servant......... “ Knight. 


Toke 
Bvelyn’s Servant........... 
First and Second Members. 
Crimson, a Portrait Painter 
Patent, a Coachmaker 
PrantZ, @ Tarlor.....++cc0» 
Tabouret, an Upholsterer.. 
Grab, a Publisher 
Olara Douglas...........+- 


Tn the representation, the passages 
in which these characters appear 
are usually omitted. 


Mrs. Charles Kean. 


Lady Fronklim.....os+..0- Mrs. Glover. * Vernon. 
Georgina steer eels “Abbott. 
Officer, Club Members, Flat, Green, éc., Waiters Servants. 


EXITS AND NTE ANCHE. —R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 8. Second Entrance; U. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE een —R. means Right: L. Left; C. ‘Centre; R. 0. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing ‘the andience. 


ANG. TL. 


Scene I.—A Drawing-Room in SiR JOHN VESEY’S 
House ; folding-doors at the back, which open 
on another Drawing-Room. To the right a table 
with newspapers, books, &c.; to the left a sofa 
and writing-table. 
discovered, R. C. 


Sir J. [reading a letter edged with black.] Yes, 
he says at two precisely. ‘“‘ Dear Sir John—As 
since the death of my sainted Maria ”—hum— 
that’s his wife; she made him a martyr, and now 
he makes her a saint! 

Geo. Well, as since her death ? 

Sir J. [reading. ] ‘I have been living in cham- | 
bers, where I cannot so well invite ladies, you will 
allow me to bring Mr. Sharp, the lawyer, to read 
the will of the late Mr. Mordaunt (to which I am 
appointed executor), at your house—your daugh- | 
ter being the nearest relation. I shall be with you | 
at two precisely. HENRY GRAVES.” 

Geo. And you really feel sure that poor Mr. | 
Mordaunt has made me his heiress ? 


Str JOHN and GEORGINA | 


Entered according to Act of Congr ess, in the year 1876, by WHEAT rT CorNeErt, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Wi ashinzton, 


‘but what they seem to be. 


died penniless. 


monies om 


D.C 
Sir J. Aye, the richest heiress in England. 


I feel 


our fine servants—our fine plate—our 


rich man. 

Geo. And are you not, papa? 

Sir J. Not a bit of it—all humbug, child—all 
humbug, upon my soul; there are two rules in 
life—tirst, men are valued not for what they are, 
Secondly, if you have 


‘no merit or money of your own, you must trade 


on the merits and money of other people. My 
father got the title by services in the army, and 
On the strength of his services I 
got a pension of four hundred pounds a year—on 
the strength of four hundred pounds a year I took 
creditfor eight hundred pounds; on the strength of 
eight hundred pounds ayear I married your mother 
with ten thousand pounds; on the strength of ten 
thousand pounds I took credit for forty thousand 


/pounds, and paid Dickey Gossip three guineas a 


week to go about everywhere calling me ‘‘ Stingy 
Jack.” 

Geo. Ha! ha! A disagreeable nickname. 

Sir J. But a valuable reputation. When a man 
is called stingy, it is as much as calling him rich; 
and when a man’s called rich, why, he’s a man 
universally respected. On the strength of my re- 
spectability I wheeled a constituency, changed my 
politics, resigned my seat to a minister, who, to 
a man of such stake in the country, could offer 
nothing less in return than a patent office of 
two thousand pounds a year. That’s the way to 
succeed in life. Humbug, my dear !—all humbug, 
upon my soul! 

Geo. I must say that you— 

Sir J. Know fae world? To be sure. Now, for 
your fortune, as I spend all that I have, I can 


counting your uncle, you have always passed for 
an heiress, on the credit of your expectations from 
the savings of ‘ Stingy Jack.” The same with 
your education. I never grudged anything to 
make a show—never stuffed your head with his- 
tories and homilies; but you draw, you sing, you 


der to become a pride to their parents and a bless- 
ing to their husband—that is, when they have 
caught him. Aproposofabusband: you know we 
thought of Sir Frederick Blount. 


Geo. Ah, papa, he is charming. 


Can | 
you doubt it? Are you not his nearest relation? — 
Niece by your poor mother, his own sister. 
that I may trust you with a secret. You see this | 
| fine house 
fine dinners: every one thinks Sir John Vesey a 


have nothing to leave you; yet, even without | 


dance, you walk well into a room ; and that’s the — 
way young ladies are educated now-a-days, in or- | 
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Sir J. He was so, my dear, before we knew 


as you will be, should look out for aduke. Where 
the deuce is Evelyn this morning ? 

Geo. Vve not seen him, papa. What a strange 
character he is—so sarcastic; and yet he can be 
agreeable. 

Sir J. A humorist—a cynic! one never knows 
how to take him. My private secretary, a poor 
cousin, has not got a shilling, and yet, hang me 
if he does not keep us all at a sort of a distance. 

Geo. But why do you take him to live with us, 
papa, since there’s no good to be got by it? 

Sir J. There you are wrong; he has a great 
deal of talent; prepares my speeches, writes my 
pamphlets, looks up my calculations. Besides, he 
is our cousin—he has no salary; kindness to a 
poor relation always tells well in the world; and 
benevolence is a useful virtue, particularly when 
you can have it for nothing. With our other cou- 
sin, Clara, it was different; her father thought fit 
to leave me her guardian, though she had not a 
penny—a mere useless incumbrance ; so, you see, 
I got my half sister, Lady Franklin, to take her 
off my hands. 

Se How much longer is Lady Franklin’s visit 
to be? 

Sir J. 1 don’t know, my dear; the longer the 
better—for her husband left her a good deal of 
money at her own disposal. Ah, here she comes. 


Enter LADY FRANKLIN and CLARA, R. 


My dear sister, we were just loud in your praise. 
But how’s this ?—not in mourning ? 

Lady Frank. Why should I go into mourning 
for a man I never saw ? 

Sir J. Still, there may be a legacy. 

Lady Frank. Then there’ll be less cause for 
affliction. [ Retires up a little. 

Sir J. [aside.] Very silly woman! But, Clara, 
I see you are more attentive to the proper deco- 


nected with the deceased—a third cousin, I think. 

Clara. Mr. Mordaunt once assisted my father, 
and these poor robes are all the gratitude I can 
show: him. 

Sir J. Gratitude! humph: I am afraid the 
minx has.got expectations. 

Lady Frank. So, Mr. Graves is the executor— 
the will is addressed to him? The same Mr. 
Graves who is always in black—always lamenting 
his ill fortune and his sainted Maria, who led him 
the life of a dog? 

Sir J. The very same. His liveries are black— 
his carriage is black—he always rides a black gal- 
loway—and, faith, if he ever marry again, I think 
he will show his respect to the sainted Maria by 
marrying a black woman. 

Lady Frank. Ha! ha! we shall see. [A side.] 
Poor Graves, I always liked him; he made an 
excellent husband. 


Finter EVELYN, seats himself R. c., and takes up 
a book unobserved. 


Sir J. What a crowd of relations this will 
brings to light: Mr. Stout, the political economist 
—Lord. Glossmore— 

Lady Frank. Whose grandfather kept a pawn- 
broker’s shop, and who, accordingly, entertains 
the profoundest contempt for everything popular, 
parvenu, and plebeian. 


your poor uncle was dead; but an heiress, such) 


[Act I, Scene 1. 


Sir J. Sir Frederick Blount— 
Lady Frank. Siv Fwedewick Blount, you mean, 
who objects to the letter R as being too wough, 
and therefore dwops its acquaintance ; one of the 
new class of prudent young gentlemen, who, not 


having spirits and constitution for the hearty ex- 


cesses of their predecessors, entrench themselves 
in the dignity of a lady-like languor. A man of 
fashion in the last century was riotous and 


'thoughtless—in this he is tranquil and egotistical. 


He never does anything that is silly or says any- 
thing that is wise. I beg your pardon, my dear; I 
believe Sir Frederick is an admirer of yours. 
Then, too, our poor cousin, the scholar— Oh, 
Mr. Evelyn, there you are! [Crosses to L. corner. 
Sir J. Evelyn—the very person I wanted ; where 
have you been all day? Have you seen to those 
papers? Have you writtem my epitaph on poor 
Mordaunt ?—Latin, you know. Have you report- 
ed my speech at Exeter Hall’ Have you looked 
out the debates on the Customs? And, oh, have 
you mended up all the old pens in the study? 
Geo. And have you brought me the black floss 
silk? Have you been to Storr’s for my ring ?—and 


as we cannot go out on this melancholy occasion, | 


did you call at Hookham’s for the last H. B. and 
the Comic Annual? 

Eve. [alkevays reading.| Certainly, Paley is right 
upon that point; for, put the syllogism thus— 
(Looking up.) Ma’am—Sir—Miss Vesey—you 
want something of me?— 
to assist even the undeserving tends to the better 


regulation of our charitable feelings—no apologies | 


—I am quite at your service. 

Sir J. Now he’s in one of his humors! 

Lady Frank. You allow him strange liberties 
Sir John. 


Eve. You will be the less surprised at that, | 


madame, when I inform you that Sir John allows 
me nothing else. J am now about to draw on his 


| benevolence. 
rum; yet you are very, very, VERY distantly con- 


Lady Frank. 1 beg your pardon, sir, and like 
your spirit. 
I know your benevolence is so delicate, that you 
never allow any one to detect it! 

| Walks aside a little, L. 

Eve. I could not do your commissions to-day ; 
I have been to visit a poor woman who was my 
nurse and mother’s last friend. She is very poor, 
very—sick—dying—and she owes six months’ 
rent ! 

Sir J. You know I should be most happy to do 
anything for yourself. But the nurse—[aside]— 


some people’s nurses are always ill!—there are | 


so many impostors about! We'll talk of it to- 
morrow. 
all my attention. 
me, so late! 


the pens are mended! 


[Looking at his watch.| Bless 


[Bvt R. 


Geor. [taking out her purse.) I think I will . 


give it to him: and yet, if I don’t get the fortune 
after all!—papa allows me so little !—then I must 
have those ear-rings. [Puts up the purse.) Mr. 
Evelyn, what is the address of your nurse? 

Eve. [writes and gives it.| She has a good heart 
with all her foibles ! 
woman had not closed the eyes of my lost mother, 


Alfred Evelyn had not been this beggar to your 


father. [CLARA looks over the address. 
Geor. Twill certainly attend to it— 
get the fortune. 


Paley observes that | 


Sir John, I’m in the way, I see; for 


This most mournful occasion takes up . 


T’ve letters to write, and—none of | 


Ah! Miss Vesey, if that poor | 


| 


beeen 


[aside|—if I | 
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' least here I may give him comfort. [Sits down Douglas, did you wemark my cuwicle? It is 
bill are you paying, Clara?—putting up a bank) Nay—nay—I should, upon my word. 


_ kindest of human beings. This is for a poor per- going to settle. Take care of the wasp, Miss 
_ son—I would not have her know whence it came, | Douglas! 


_ covers all your savings—and I am so rich! 


I am ambitious, and Poverty drags me down!) fancy tome. [Thoughtfully.] Well, T don’t see 
I have learning, and Poverty makes me the what harmitcoulddome!—dAwplaisir! [Hit R. 
drudge of fools! I love, and Poverty stands like) ve. Clara! 

lieve, I am but loved again, I will—will—what? ve. And you too are a dependent! 

| never enter ! make me forget it. 


- maid to copy and direct this—she writes well, and insolent condescension—this coxcombry of admi- 


| las!—Pway don’t let me disturb you. Where is 


Sir J. [calling without.| Georgy, I say. odd things !—Humph !—it is beneath me to quaw- 
Geor. Yes, papa. [fait R. |wel. [Alowd.] It will not take long to wead the | 
[EVELYN has seated himself again at the table, to will, I suppose. Poor old Mordaunt—I am his | 
the right, and leans his face on his hands. /hearest male weiation. He was vewy eccentwic. 
Clara. His noble spirit bowed to this! Ah, at [Draws his chair nearer.| By the way, Miss 
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to write.| But he will recognize my hand. _bwinging cuwicles into fashion. I should be most 
Lady Frank. (looking over her shoulder.| What happy if you would allow me to dwive you out. 


note ? ; [Trying to take her hand. 
Clara. Hush! Oh, Lady Franklin, you are the) ve. [starting up.| A wasp!—a wasp !—just 


or she would refuse it. Would you? No, he) Blownt. A wasp !—where ?—don’t bwing it this 
knows her handwriting also ! way !—some people don’t mind them. lve apar- 

Lady Frank. Will I—what? give the money ticular dislike to wasps; they sting damnably ! 
myself? with pleasure! Poor Clara. Why, this, ve. I beg pardon—it’s only a gad-tfly. 


_ Clara. Nay, I would wish to do all myself! It. Enter SERVANT, R. 
is a pride—a duty—it is a joy; and I have so few, Serv. Sir John will be happy to see you in his 


joys! But, hush! this way. study, Sir Frederick. [Lxit SERVANT. 
[They retire into the inner room and converse in| Blount. Vewy well. Upon my word, there is 
; dumb show. /something vewy nice about this girl. To be sure 


Eve. And thus must I grind out my life forever! I love Georgina—but if this one would take a 


a spectre before the altar! “But, no—if, as I be-| Clara. Cousin! 
Turn opium-eater, and dream of the Eden Imay| Clara. But on Lady Franklin, who seeks to 
Lady Frank. {to CLARA.] Yes, I will get my| ve. Ay, but can the world forget it? This 


her hand will never be discovered. I will have it ration, more galling than the arrogance of con- 


done, and sent instantly. [Exit R. tempt! Look you now—robe Beauty in silk and 
[CLARA advances to the front of the stage and seats cashmere—hand Virtue into her chariot—lackey 
herself—EVELYN reading. their caprices—wrap them from the winds—fence 

Enter Str FREDERICK BLOUNT, R. C. 'them round with a golden circle—and Virtue and 


‘Beauty are as goddesses, both to peasant and to 
‘prince. Strip them of the adjuncts—see Beauty 
: ay +a D and Virtue poor—dependent—solitary—walking 
MEGS Le erates Gude ieaonairas she rises ‘the world defenseless; oh, then the devotion 

oe tat al ; Choire and yo. changes its character—the same crowd gather 
eee A a chau and Fé. eagerly around—fools—fops—libertines—not to 


seats himself. Aside.] Insolent puppy! : : A ie 
Q A SAE Iraq. Worship at the shrine, but to sacrifice the victim! 
Clara. Shall I tell her you are here, Sir Fred-| ““qiii4. My cousin, ‘you a ec ceiell 


erick ? : : : 
= =| ve. Forgive me! There is a something, when 
oe eo 1d —vewy pwotty. girk a man’s heart is better than his fortunes, that 


this companion ! teu: g 
‘ ‘ makes even affection bitter. 
er ee oe vnidicrot’ the aad Clara. I can smile at the pointless innocence— 


i y ! 
sa set ae ee. | Eve. Smile—and he took your hand! Oh, 
cant 9 I Clara, you know not the tortures that I suffer 


Blount. No one in the woom!—Oh, Miss Doug- 


“T cannot talk with civet in the room, ; - . z ; 
A fine puss gentleman that’s all perfume! | hourly ! When others appt oach you, young— 
Rather good lines these. fair—rich—the sleek darlings of the world—I ac- 
Blount. Sir! cuse you of your very beauty—I writhe beneath 


Eve. {offering the book.] Dont you think so?— every smile that you bestow. [CLARA about to 
Be a 7 speak.| No—speak not!—my heart has broke 


Cowper. 
cunt [declining the beok.] Cowper! ‘its silence, and you shall hear the rest. For you 
Eve. Cowper. I have endured the weary bondage of this house 
Blount. [shrugging his shoulders—to CLARA. '—the fool’s gibe—the hireling’s sneer—the bread, 


Stwange person, Mr. Evelyn !—quite a chawacter ! purchased by toils that should have led to loftier 
Indeed, the panowama gives you no idea of ends; yes, to see you—hear you; for this—for 


Naples—a delightful place. I make it a wule to this I have lingered, suffered, and forborne, Oh, | 


go there evewy second year—I am vewy fond of Clara! we are orphans both—friendless both; 
twaveling. You'd like Wome—bad inns, but vewy you are all in the world to me [she turns away]; 
fine wuins; gives you quite a taste for that sort turn not away—my very soul speaks in these 
of thing ! _words—I LOVE You! | 
Eve. [reading.] Clara. No—Evelyn—Alfred—No! Say it not | 
“How much a dunce that has been sent to Rome —think it not! it were madness. 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.” | Eve. Madness! Nay, hear me yet. I am poor 
Blount. {aside.] That fellow Cowper says vewy |—penniless—a beggar for bread to a dying ser- | 
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{Act I, Scene 1. 


vant. True! But I have a heart ofiron! Ihave 
you gives me at last ambition! i 
with my own energies till now, for I despised all 
| things tillIloved thee. With you to toil for— 
your step to support—your path to smooth—and 
I—I, poor Alfred Evelyn—promise at last to win 
for you even fame and fortune! Do not with- 
draw your hand—this hand—shall it not be mine 2 
[| Kneels. 
Never—never ! 


Clara. Ah, Evelyn! 

Eve. Never! [ Rises. 

Clara. Forget this folly; our union is impossi- 
ble, and to talk of love were to deceive both ! 

Eve. [bitterly.] Because I am poor! 

Clara. And I too! A marriage of privation— 
of penury—of days that dread the morrow! 
have seen such alot! 


[ Crosses to R. 

Eve. Enough—you are obeyed. 
ceived myself—ha !—ha!—I fancied that I too was 
loved. I whose youth is already half gone with 


body can love—who ought to have loved no one! 

Clara. [aside.] And if it were only J to suffer, 
or perhaps to starve! 
Evelyn—Cousin! 

Eve. Madame. 

Clara. Alfred—I—I— 
|  Hve. Reject me! 
| Clara. Yes! It is past! [Lait R. 
Eve. Let me think. It was yesterday her hand 
trembled when mine touched it. And the rose I 
gave her—yes, she pressed her lips to it once when 
she seemed as if she saw me not. But it was a 
trap—a trick—for I was as poor then as how. 
This will be ajestfor them all! Well, courage! 
it is but a poor heart that a coquet’s contempt can 
break! And now that I care for no one, the 
world is but a great chess-board, and I will sit 
down in earnest and play with Fortune! 

[Retires up to the table. 


Enter LORD GLOSSMORE, preceded by SERVANT, R. 


Serv. I will tell Sir John, my lord! [vit r. 
[EVELYN takes up the newspaper. 
Gloss. The Secretary—hum!—Fine day, sir ; 
any news from the East ? [To EVELYN. 
Five. [R.] Yes!—all the wise men have gone 
back there! 


Stout, the great political economist. 


Enter Stout, R. 


Stout. [R. C.] Good morning, Glossmore. 
Gloss. [L.] Glossmore!—the Parvenu! 

| Stout. Afraid I might be late—been detained 
at the Vestry—astonishing how ignorant the Eng- 
lish poor are!—took me an hour and a half to 


week was against all the rules of public morality ! 
: ane. [R.] Excellent !—admirable! Yourhand, 
sir! 
__ Gloss. What! You approve such doctrines, 
Mr. Evelyn! An old womanonly fit to be starved ! 
ive. Starved! popular delusion! Observe, my 
lord—to squander money upon those who starve, 
is only to afford encouragement to starvation ! 
Stout. A superior person that! 


knowledge—patience—health—and my love for, 
I have trifled | 


Never return to this again. | 


I have de-| 
care and toil !—whose mind is soured—whom no- | 


Oh, what shall I say?| 


|the lawyer, who brought the will from Calcutta. 


Gloss. Ha, ha!—not all, for here comes Mr. | 


‘poor sainted Maria ! 


_ beat it into the head of a stupid old widow, with 
nine children, that to allow her three shillings a/ 


‘should be present. 


old times, when it was the duty of the rich to suc- 
cor the distressed. 

Eve. On second thoughts you were right, my 
lord. I too, know a poor woman—ill—dying—in 
want. Shall she, too, perish ? 

Gloss. Perish! horrible !—in a Christian coun- 
try. Perish! Heaven forbid! us 

Eve. [holding out his hand.] What, then, will | 
you give her? 

Gloss. Ahem! 

Stout. No—no—no! 


Sir—the parish ought to give. 
Certainly not! 
[ With vehemence. 
Enter Str JOHN, BLouNT, LADY FRANKLIN, and 
GEORGINA, R. 

Sir J. How d’ye do? Ah! How d’ye do, gen- 
‘tlemen? This is a most melancholy meeting! 
The poor deceased! what aman he was ! 

Blount. Iwas chwistened Fwedewick after him! 
He was my first cousin. # 

Sir J. And Georgina his own niece—next of 
kin!—an excellent man, though odd—a kind 
heart, but noliver! I sent him twice a year thirty 
dozen of the Cheltenham waters. It’s a comfort 
to reflect on these little attentions at such a time. 

Stout. And I, too, sent him the Parliamentary 
Debates regularly, bound in calf. He was my 
second cousin—sensible man—and a follower of 
Malthus: never married to increase the surplus 
population, and fritter away his money on his own 
jchildren. And now— 

Eve. He reaps the benefit of celibacy in the 
prospective gratitude of every cousin he had in 
the world! 

Lady Frank. Ha! ha! ha! 
| Sir J. Hush! hush! Decency, Lady Franklin ; 
decency! 


Enter SERVANT, R. 
| Serv. Mr. Graves—Mr. Sharp. 
Sir J. Oh, here’s Mr. Graves; that’s Sharp, 


Enter GRAVES and SHARP, R. 
[Chorus of SIR JOHN, GLOSSMORE, BLOUNT, 
Srout. 
Ab, Sir—Ah, Mr. Graves! 
[GEORGINA holds her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Sir J. A sad occasion ! 

Graves. But everything in life is sad. Be com- 
forted, Miss Vesey. ‘True, you have lost an un- 
cle; but I—I have lost a wife—such a wife !—the 
first of her sex—and the second cousin of the de- 
funct! Excuse me, Sir John; at the sight of your 
mourning, my wounds bleed afresh. 

[SERVANTS hand round wine and sandwiches. 
Sir J. Take some refreshment—a glass of wine. 
Graves. Thank you!—very fine sherry !—my 
Sherry was her wine: every- 
thing reminds me of Maria! Ah, Lady Frank- | 
lin! you knew her. Nothing in life can charm 
me now. [Aside.] A monstrous fine woman that! 
Sir J. And now to business. Evelyn, you may 
retire. 

Sharp. (looking at his notes.] Evelyn—any re- 
lation to Alfred Evelyn ? 

Eve. The same. 

Sharp. Cousin to the deceased, seven times re- 
moved. Be seated, sir; there may be some legacy, 
though trifling ; all the relations, however distant, 


Lady Frank. Then Clara is related—I will go 


Gloss. Atrocious principles! Give me the good 


for her. [Exit R. 3 
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in for something—a few hundreds, or even more. | [Chorus as before. 
Sir J. Silence! Hush! Whugh! ugh! Attention.) Sir J. Ah, now it comes ! 


; 7 : haar harp. ‘The sum of ten thousand pounds India 
While the LAWYER opens the ee) re-enter LADY | stock, being, with her father’s reputed savings, as 
FRANKLIN and CLARA. , : 
tas : ‘Mauch as a single woman ought to possess. 
Sharp. The will is very short—being all per-| Sir J. And what the devil, then, does the old 
sonal property. He was a man that always came fool do with all his money ? 


Geor. Ah, Mr. Evelyn; I hope you will come, Sharp. ‘‘Item—To my niece Georgina Vesey— 
| 


to the point. ‘ , __ Chorus. Really, Sir John, this is too revolting. | 
Sir J. 1 wish there were more like him! Decency! Hush! 
[Groans and shakes his head. Chorus groanand) Sharp. “ And, with the aforesaid legacies and 
shake their heads. exceptions, I do will and bequeath the whole of 


Sharp. [reading. | * I, Frederick James Mor-| my fortune, in India stock, bonds, exchequer bills, 
daunt, of Calcutta, being at the present date of three per cents, consols and in the bank of Cal- 


sound mind, though infirm body, do hereby give, | cutta (constituting him hereby sole residuary lega- | 


will and bequeath—imprimis, to my second cousin, tee and joint executor with the aforesaid Henry 
Benjamin Stout, Esq., of Pall Mall, London— Graves, Esq.) to Alfred Evelyn, now or formerly 
[Chorus exhibit lively emotion]—being the value of Trinity College, Cambridge—[universal excite- 
of the Parliamentary Debates, with which he has. ment|—being, Iam told, an oddity like myself— 
been pleased to trouble me for some time past— the only one of my relations who never fawned on 
deducting the carriage thereof, which he always me, and who, having known privation, may the 
forgot to pay—the sum of fourteen pounds, two. better employ wealth.” [All rise.] And now, 


shillings and fourpence. sir, Ihave only to wish you joy, and give you 
[Chorus breathe more freely. this letter from the deceased—I believe it is im- 
Stout. Eh! what !—fourteen pounds? Oh, hang portant. [ Gives letter to EVELYN. 
the old miser! | ive. [crossing over to CLARA.] Ah, Clara, if 
Sir J. Decency—decency! Proceed, sir. you had but loved me! 
Sharp. “Item—To Sir Frederick Blount, Bar- | Clara. [turning away.| And his wealth, even 
onet, my nearest male relative — more than poverty, separates us forever : 
[ Chorus exhibit lively emotion. [All surround EVELYN with congratulations. 
Blount. Poor old boy! | Sir J. [to GEORGINA.] Go, child—put a good 


[GEORGINA puts her arm over BLOUNT’S chair. | face on it—he’s an immense match! My dear fel- 


Sharp. “Being, as I am informed, the best fow, I wish you joy: youare a great man now—a 
dressed young gentleman in London, and in tes- very great man! 
timony to the only merit I ever heard he possess-)| ve. [aside.] And her voice alone is silent ! 
ed, the sum of five hundred pounds to buy a dress-| Lord Gloss. If I can be of any use to you— 


ing case. | Stout. Or I, sir— 
[Chorus breathe more freely; GEORGINA catches, Blount. Or 1? Shall I put youup at the clubs ? 
her father’s eye, and removes her arm. Sharp. You will want a man of business. I 


Blount. [laughing confusedly.| Ha! ha! ha!) transacted all Mr. Mordaunt’s affairs. 


_ Vewy poor wit—low !—vewy—vewy low! | Sir. J. Tush, tush! Mr. Evelyn is at home here. 


Sir J. Silence, now, will you ? Always looked on him as a son. Nothing in the 
Sharp. “ Item.—TYo. Charles Lord Glossmore— | world we would not do for him! Nothing! 
who asserts that he is my relation-—my collection) ve. Lend me ten pounds for my old nurse! 
of dried butterflies, and the pedigree of the Mor- [Chorus put their hands into their pockets. 
daunts from the reign of King John. esse 
[| Chorus as before. 


i = be ALG2 Teta 

Gloss. Butterflies !—pedigree!—I disown the . 
plebeian! ScENE I.—An Anteroom in EVELYN’S new house ; 
Sir J. [angrily.| Upon my word, this is too re-| qt one corner, behind a large screen, MR. SHARP, 
volting! Decency—go on. writing at a desk, books and parchments before 
Sharp. ‘“Item—To Sir John Vesey, Baron, fim. “Mr. CRIMSON, the portrait painter; Mr. 
Knight of the Guelph, F. R.S., F. 8. A., &.— Gra, the publisher; MR. TABOURET, the up- 
[Chorus as before. olsterer; Mr. PATENT, the coachmaker ; and 
Sir J. Hush! Nov it is really interesting ! Mr. FRANTz, the tailor. SERVANTS in livery 


Sharp. ‘“ Who married my sister, and who sends | 
me every year the Cheltenham waters, which) 
nearly gave me my death—I bequeath—the empty 
bottles. 

Sir J. Why, the ungrateful, rascally old— 

Chorus. Decency, Sir John— decency ! 

Sharp. “Item.—To Henry caves, pe , of the 
Albany— Chorus as before. Bis d a 

Graues. Pooh, bm oar aa usual luck—not DIY de ugly ee ee ues Ree. 
even a ring, I dare swear! | Door at the back thrown open. inter VEEN 

Sharp. “The sum of five thousand poundsin| ve. A levee, as usual. Good day. Ah, Ta- 
the three per cents. bouret, your designs for the draperies; very well. 

Lady Frank. 1 wish you joy! And what do you want, Mr. Crimson? Me 

Graves. Joy—pooh! ‘Three per cents !_Funds| Crim. Sir, if yowd let me take your portrait, it 
sure to go! Had it been land, now—though only would make my fortune, Every one says you're 
an acre !—just like my luck. the finest judge of paintings. 


cross to and fro the stage. 
| Pat. [to FRANTZ, showing a drawing.) Yes, 
sir; this is the Evelyn vis-a-vis! No one more 
the fashion than Mr. Evelyn. Money makes the 
man, sir. 

Frantz. But de tailor, de schneider, make de 
gentleman! where de faders and demutters make 
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E 
3 Eve. Of paintings! paintings! Are yousure Gloss. Cipher hasa stake in the country—will |} 
+) ’ma judge of paintings ? ‘have fifty thousand pounds a year—Cipher will ; 
+ Crim. Oh, sir, didn’t you buy the great Correg- never give a vote without considering beforehand 
+ gio for four thousand pounds ? how people of fifty thousand pounds a year will | 
~~ Eve. True—I see. So four thousand pounds be affected by the motion. 
t 

+ 

+ 

za 

+ 


makes me an excellent judge of paintings. Vll, Hve. Right: for as without law there would be 
call on you, Mr. Crimson. Good day. Mr. Grab no property, so to be the law for property is the 
| —oh, youre the publisher who once refused me’ only property of law! That és law! 

five pounds for my poem? Youare right; it was) Stowt. Popkins is all for economy—there’s a sad | 
| sad doggerel. waste of the public money—they give the Speaker | 
| Grab. Doggerel! Mr. Evelyn, it was snblime! five thousand pounds a year, when I’ve a brother- | 


+ 
$ 
+ 
+ 
But times were bad then. in-law who takes the chair at the vestry, and who 
Ewe. Very bad times with me. ‘assures me confidentially he’d consent to be 
Grab. But now, sir, if you give me the prefer- Speaker for half the money. | 
ence Pll push it, sir—’ll push it! LIonly publish = Gloss. Enough, Mr. Stout. Mr. Evelyn has too 
for poets in high life, sir; and a gentleman of much at stake for a leveler. ) 
your station ought to be pushed !—tive hundred Stout. And too much sense for a bigot. Det 
pounds for the poem, sir! | Eve. Mr. Evelyn has no politics at all! Did 3 
| 


1 


Eve. Five hundred pounds when I don’t want you ever play at battledore ? 


_ it, where five pounds once would have seemeda Both. Battledore! 


> 

Be 

+ 

+ 

+ 

3 

pe 

t : x 

: fortune. Eve. Battledore!—that is, a’contest between | 

“Now Lam rich, what value in the lines! two parties: both parties knock about something — 

qi How the wit brightens—how the sense refines !” with singular skill—something is kept up—high— | 

t [Turns to the rest, who surround him. | }ow—here—there—everywhere—nowhere! How | 
| Pat. [showing drawing.] The Evelyn via-a-vis! grave are the players! how anxious the bystand-_ 
Frantz. [opening his bundle and with dignity] | ers! how noisy the battledores! But when this — 
| Sare, I have brought de coat—de great Evelyn | something falls to the ground, only fancy—it’s 

coat. et ‘nothing but cork and feather! Go, and play by 

$| Eve. Oh, go to—that is, go home! Make me yourselves—I’m no hand at it! [ Crosses L. 

: as celebrated for vis-a-vis, salvers, furniture, and" Stout. [aside.] Sad ignorance! Aristocrat! | 

coats, as I already am for painting, and shortly | Gloss. Heartless principles! Parvenu! 

$ shall be for poetry. I resign myself to you—go! Stout. Then you don’t go againstus! Vl bring | 
| Exeunt PATENT, &¢.,R. | Popkins to-morrow. 


Enter STOUT, R. Gloss. Keep yourself free till I present Cipher 


+ | + 
+ $ 
~ ve. Stout, you look heated ! to you. ‘ i ; + 
$ ‘Stout. T hear you have just bought the great) Stowt. I must go to inquire after Hopkins. The 4. 
+) Groginhole property. return of Popkins will be an era in history, — 
3| Eve. Itistrue. Sharp says it’s a bargain. [ExitR, 
Stout. Well, my dear friend Hopkins, member |, @/oss. I must be off to the club—the eyes of | 
for Groginhole, can’t live another month—but the | the country are upon Groginhole.. If Cipher fail, | 
interests of mankind forbid regret for individuals! the Constitution is gone ! [Exit RR. 
The patriot Popkins intends to start for the boro’ ve. [at table, R.] Sharp, come here. [SHARP | 
; the instant Hopkins is dead !—your interest will | advances.| Let me look at you! You are my agent, — 
+) secure his election !—now is your time !—put your- , My lawyer, my man of business. 1 believe you | 
self forward in the march of enlightenment! By honest; but what is honesty ?—where does it ex-— 
allthat is bigoted, here comes Glossmore ! ist ?—in what part of us? 
: 


[ Crosses to L. Sharp. Yn the heart, I suppose. 
Eve. Mr. Sharp, it exists in the pocket! Ob- 


Enter GLOSSMORE, R.; SHARP still at his desk. | serve! Jay this piece of yellow earth on the | 


: 
; 

Gloss. So lucky to find you at home! Hopkins, | table—I contemplate you both; the man there— 
of Groginhole, is not long for thisworld. Popkins, the gold here! Now, there is many aman in | 
the brewer, is already canvassing underhand (so | yonder streets, honest as you are, who moves, 
pee ungentlemanly like:) Keep your interest thinks, feels, and reasons as well as we do; ex- E: 
or young Lord Cipher—a valuable candidate. cellent in form—imperishable in soul; who, if his | 


This is an awful moment—the CONSTITUTION de- ‘pockets were three days empty, wouldsell thought, + 
pends on his return! Vote 1D Cipher ! ‘reason, body, and Bal 00; ue that little’ ean! 
Stout. Popkins is your man! Is that the fault of the man? No! it is the fault 
_Hve. (musingly.| Cipher and Popkins—Pop- of mankind! God made man. Sir, behold what 
kins and Cipher! Enlightenment and Popkins— mankind have made a God ! When I was poor I | 
Cipher and the Constitution! I am puzzled! hated the world; now I am rich, I despise it. 
a ee not known at Groginhole. [Rises.] Fools—knaves—hypocrites! By the | 
tout. Your property’s known there! by, Sharp, send one hundred pounds to the poor 


im i But purity of election—independence of bricklayer whose house was burnt down yesterday. 


___ Stout. To be sure: Cipher bribes abominably. Enter GRAVES, R. | 
_ Frustrate his schemes—preserve the liberties of Ah, Graves, my dear friend ! what a world this is! 
the borough—turn every man out of hishouse who, Graves. It is an atrocious world! it will be set + 
| votes against enlightenment and Popkins! on fire one day, and that’s some comfort! 
Eve. Right!—down with those who take the ve. Every hour brings its gloomy lesson. The 
4 


liberty to admire any liberty except owr liberty! | t ’ fai: Noe ‘ 
That is liberty! p y: temper sours—the affections wither—the heart 


hardens into stone! Zounds, Sharp! what do 
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you stand gaping there for ?—have you no bowels? before I die.” My friend, this is not a legal con- 
why don’t you go and see to the bricklayer. dition ; the fortune does not rest on it; yet, need 
[Hxit SHARP, R. ‘Tsay that my gratitude considers it a moral ob- 

Hive. Graves, of all my new friends—and their ligation? Several months have elapsed since thus 
name is legion—you are the only one I esteem; called upon—I ought now to decide: you hear the | 
there is sympathy between us—we take the same names—Clara Douglas is the woman who rejected 


: 
2 
: 


| 
| 
| 


views of life. Iam cordially glad to see you! 

Graves. [groaning.| Ah! why should you be 
glad to see a man so miserable ? | 

Eve. [sighs.| Because I am miserable myself. | 

Graves. You! Pshaw! you have not been con- 
demned to lose a wife? 

Eve. But, plague on it, man, I may be con-. 
demned to take one! Sit down and listen.) 
[They seat themselves.| TIwanta confidant! Left. 
fatherless when yet a boy, my poor mother grudged 
herself food to give me education. Some one) 
had told her that learning was better than house 
and land—that’s a lie, Graves. | 

Graves. A scandalous lie, Evelyn. 

Eve. On the strength of that lie I was put to 
school—sent to a college, a sizar. Do you know 
what a sizar is? In pride he is a gentleman—in 
knowledge a scholar; and he crawls about, 


a pauper on his back! I carried off the great 
prizes—I became distinguished—I looked to a 
high degree, leading to a fellowship; that is, an 
independence for myself—a home for my mother. 
One day a young lord insulted me—I retorted—he 
struck me—refused apology—refusel redress. 
was a sizar! a Pariah! a thing to be struck! 
Sir, I was at least a man, and I horsewhipped him 
in the hall before the eyes of the whole college! 


gotten. The next day the sizar was expelled— 
the career of a life blasted. That is the difference 
between rich and poor: it takes a whirlwind to 


| tent. 


amidst gentlemen and scholars, with the livery of | 


T| 


A few days, and the lord’s chastisement was for- 


me! 

Graves. But now she would accept you! 

dive. And do you think I am so base a slave to 
passion, that I would owe to my gold what was 
denied to my affection ? 


Graves. But you must choose one in common | 


eo ; you ought to do so—yes, there you are 
right. 

Eve. Of the two, then, I would rather marry 
where I should exact the least. A marriage, to 
which each can bring sober esteem and calm re- 
gard, may not be happiness, but it may be con- 
But to marry one whom you could adore, 
and whose heart is closed to you—to yearn for the 


the statue that you may never warm to life—oh! 
/such a marriage would be a hell the more terrible 
because Paradise was in sight. 

Graves. Georgina is pretty, but vain and 
frivolous. [Aside.] But he has no right to be 
fastidious—he has never known Maria! [Aloud.] 
Yes, my dear friend, now I think on it, you will 
| be as wretched as myself! When you are married 
we will mingle our groans together ! 
| Eve. You may misjudge Georgina; she may 
On the day, but before the hour, in which the will 
was read, a letter, in a strange or disguised hand, 
|“ from an unknown Friend to Alfred Evelyn,” and 
enclosing what to a girl would have been a con- 
siderable sum, was sent to a poor woman for whom 


move the one—a breath may uproot the other! I 
came to London. As long as my mother lived I 
had one to toil for; and I did toil—did hope—did 
struggle to be something yet. She died, and then, 
somehow, my spirit broke. I resigned my spirit to 
my fate—I ceased to care what became of me. 
At last I submitted to be the poor relation-—the 


Vesey. But I had an object in that; there was 
one in that house whom I had loved at the first 
sight. 

“Graves. And were you loved again ? 

Eve. I fancied it, and was deceived. Not an 
hour before I inherited this mighty wealth, I con- 
fessed my love, and was rejected because I was 
poor. Now, mark: youremember the letter which 
Sharp gave me when the will was read ? 

Graves. Perfectly : what were the contents? 


hanger-on and gentleman-lackey of Sir John! 


| given only to Georgina. 
| Graves. Why not assure yourself ? 


| Hve. Because I have not dared. For some- 


times, against my reason, I have hoped that it | 


might be Clara! [Taking a letter from his bosom 
and looking at it.) No, I can’t recognize the 
‘hand. Graves, I detest that girl! [ Rises. 

| Graves. Who? Georgina? 

| Eve. No; but I’ve already, thank heaven! 
taken some revenge upon her. Come hearer. 
[ Whispers.] ve bribed Sharp to say that Mor- 
_daunt’s letter to me contained a. codicil leaving 
Clara Douglas twenty thousand pounds. 

Graves. And didn’t it? 

Eve. Not a farthing! But I’m glad of it—I’ve 
‘paid the money. She’s no more a dependent ; no 
one can insult her now. She owes it all to me, 
and does not guess it, man, does not guess! owes 


Eve. After hints, cautions and admonitions— | 
half in irony, half in earnest--ah, poor Mordaunt. 
had known the world—it proceeded—but I'll read 
it to you: ‘‘ Having selected you as my heir, be-. 
cause I think money a trust to be placed where it | 
seems likely to be best employed, I now—not im- | 
pose a condition, but ask a favor. If you have 
formed no other and insuperable attachment, I 
could wish to suggest your choice. My two near- 
est female relations are my niece, Georgina, and | 
my third cousin, Clara Douglas, the daughter of 
a once dear friend. If you could see in either of 


these, one whom you could make your wife, such 
would be a marriage that if I live long enough to 
return to England, I would seek to bring about | 


it to me whom she rejected; me, the poor scholar! 
Ha! ha! there’s some spite in that, eh? 

Graves. Yowre a fine fellow, Evelyn, and we 
understand each other. Perhaps Clara may have 
seen the address,and dictated this letter, after all! 

Eve. Do you think so? I'll go to the house this 
instant. 

Graves. Eh? 
That Lady Franklin is a fine woman 
were not so gay, I think—I could— 

Eve. No, no: don’t think any such thing: wo- 
men are even worse than men. 

Graves. True; to love is a boy’s madness! 
Eve. To feel is to suffer! 
Graves. To hope is to be deceived. 


[R. 
Humph! Then I'll go with you. 
If she 


treasure, and only to claim the casket—to worship | 


have a nobler nature than appears on the surface. | 


I had implored charity, and whose address I had | 
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| would have come into the world without heads ! 


_ writing unknown to him—every reason to think it 
| came from Georgina. 


Georgina ! | 


8 MONEY. 


Eve. I have done with romance ! 

Graves. Mine is buried with Maria ! 

Eve. If Clara did but write this !— 

Graves. Make haste, or Lady Franklin will be 
out! <A vale of tears—a vale of tears! 

Eve. A vale of tears, indeed ! [Hxeunt RB. 

Re-enter GRAVES for his hat. 

Graves. And leftmy hat behind me! Just like 

my luck! IfI had been bred a hatter, little boys | 


[Hut RK. | 

= ST | 

ScENE II.—Drawing-Rooms at SIR JOHN VESEY’S | 
as in Scene I, Act I. 

Enter LADY FRANKLIN and CLARA,R.C., laughing. | 


Clara. Dear Lady Franklin, you really have 
the sweetest temper ! | 

Lady Frank. [R.] I hope so—for it’s the most: 
becoming thing a woman can wear! Think of 
that when you marry. Oh, talking of marriage, | 
I’ve certainly made a conquest of Mr. Graves. 

Clara. Mr. Graves! I thought he was incon- | 
solable. 

Lady Frank. For his sainted Maria! Poor 
man! not contented with plaguing him while she | 
lived, she must needs haunt him now she is dead. | 

Clara. But why does he regret her ? 

Lady Frank. Why? Because he has every- 
thing to make him happy. Easy fortune, good 
health, respectable character. And since it is his 
delight to be miserable, he takes the only excuse 
the world will allow him. For the rest, it’s the 
way with widowers; that is, whenever they mean 
to marry again. But, my dear Clara, you seem | 
absent—pale—unhappy ; tears, too! 

Clara. No—no—not tears. No! 

Lady Frank. Ever since Mr. Mor daunt left you 


twenty thousand pounds every one admires you. | 


Sir Frederick is desperately smitten. 
Clara. [with disdain.) Sir Frederick ! 
Lady Frank. Ah! Clara, be comforted—I know 
your secret: Tam certain that Evelyn loves you. 
Clara. He did—it is past now. He miscon- 


_ Lady Frank. My dear child, happiness is too 


rare to be sacrificed to a scruple. » Why does he 


come here so often ? 
Clara. Perhaps for Georgina! 
inter Str JOHN, R. C., and turns over the books, 
&c., on the table, as if to look for the newspaper. | 
Lady Frank. Pooh! Georgina is my niece; 
she is handsome and accomplished, but her) 
father’s worldliness has spoilt her nature; she is 
not worthy of Evelyn! Let me only tell him that. 
you dictated that letter—that you sent that money | 
to his old nurse. Poor Clara! it was your little. 
all. He will then know, at least, if avarice be 
your sin. 
Clara. He would have guessed it, had his love 
been like mine. 
Lady Frank. Guessed it—nonsense! The hand- 


| 


Sir J. [aside, R.—at table.| Hum! came from 


Lady Frank. Come, let me tell him this. I. 
know the effect it would have on his choice. 

Clara. Choice! oh, that humiliating word! 
No, Lady Franklin, no! Promise me! 


| well. 
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Lady Frank. But— 

Clara. No! Promise—faithfully—sacredly. I 
have refused to share his poverty, and I should 
die with shame if he thought I had now grown 
enamored of his wealth. My kind friend, you will 
keep your promise ? 

Lady Frank. Yes, since it must be so. 

Clara. Thanks. I—I—forgive me—I am not 
[Hat R. 

Lady Frank. What fools these girls are! They 
take as much pains to lose a husband as a poor 
widow does to get one! 

Sir J. Have you seen the Times newspaper? 
Where the deuce is the newspaper? I can’t find 
the Times newspaper. 

Lady Frank. J think it is inmy room. 
fetch it ? 

Sir J. My dear sister—yow’re the best creature. 
Do! [it Lapy FRANKLIN, R.] Ugh! you 
unnatural conspirator against your own family! 
What can this letter be? Ah! I recollect some- 
thing! 


Shall I 


Enter GEORGINA, R. C. 

Geor. [L.] Papa, I want— 

Sir J. Yes, [know what you want, well enough ! 
Tell me—were you aware that Clara had sent money 
to that old nurse Evelyn bored us about the day 
of the will? 

Geor. No! 
promised, if— 

Sir J. Gave you the address? That’s lvexy ! 


He gave me the address, and I 


| Hush! 


Enter GRAVES, EVELYN, and SERVANT, R. 


Servant. Mr. Graves—Mr. Evelyn. 

[Exit SERVANT, R. 

Lady Frank. [returning.| Here is the news- 
paper. 

Graves. Ay—read the newspapers !—they’ll tell 
you what this world is made of. Daily calendars 
of roguery and woe! Advertisements from quacks, 
‘money-lenders, cheap warehouses, and spotted 
boys with two heads !—Turn to the other column 
|—police reports, bankruptcies, swindling, forgery. 


_ ceived me when he was poor; and now he isrich, Turn to the leading article, and your hair will 
| itis not for me to explain. 


stand on end at the horrible wickedness or melan- 
choly idiotism of that half of the population who 
think differently from yourself. In my day I have 
seen already eighteen crises, six annihilations of 


/ Agriculture and Commerce, four overthrows of 


the Church, and three last, final, awful, and irre- 
mediable destructions of the entire Constitution ! 
And that’s a newspaper—a newspaper—a news- 
paper! 

Lady Frank. |R.c.| Ha! ha! your usual vein! 
always so amusing and good-humored ! 


Graves. [ frowning and very angry.| Ma’am— 


good-humored ! 

Lady Frank. Ah! you should always wear that 
agreeable smile ; you look so much younger—so 
much handsomer, when you smile! 

Graves. [softened.| Ma’am—a charming crea- 
ture, upon my word! [ Aside. 

Lady Frank. You have not seen the last H. B.? 
it is excellent. I think it might make you laugh. 

3ut, by-the-by, I don’t think you can laugh. 

Graves. Ma’am—I have not laughed since the 
death of my sainted Ma— 

Lady Frank. An! and that spiteful Sir Fred- 
erick says you never laugh, because—but you'll 
be angry ? 


} 


§ 


Act II, Scene 2.] 


| 
Graves. Angry! pooh! I despise Sir Freder- 


ick too much to let anything he says have the 


_ smallest influence over me! 
' laugh, because— | 
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| ha! ha! 


-ahand. She'll miss it—so—so! 
_ing—Illl keep it just to vex her. 


_ manage: you took his portrait, as I told you. 


| sion. 


| Vesey, you have no idea of the conquests you 


liards, chess, and piquet, between this and the 
_ Pyramids—the sweetest manners !—always calls 
| you by your Christian name. 


- commonly clever fellow ! 


we cry down the knavery—when a man diverts: 
_ his neighbor’s mill-stream to grind his own corn, 


_ is not a cleverer man in the three kingdoms 


_ JoHN’s shoulder.] My dear John, how well you 


sired. [Crosses to him. They bow and shake hands. 


* I wished so much to see you! 


_ shuffled me off, and hints at a pwior attachment 


yowwsvevwrvrcccerrl. 


He says I don’t. 


Lady Frank. You have lost your front teeth! 
Graves. Lost my front teeth! Upon my word!) 
ha! ha! ha! ‘That’s too good—capital! Ha!) 
[Laughing from ear to ear. 
Lady Frank. Ha! ha! ha! 
[They retire to the table in the inner drawing-room. 
Eve. [aside at x. table.| Of course Clara will 
not appear ?—avoids me as usual! But what do} 
I care?—what is she to me? Nothing! I'll 
swear this is her glove !—no one else has so small | 
Nobody’s look- 


Sir J. [to GEORGINA.] Yes, yes—leave me to 


Geor. Yes—but I could not catch the expres- 
Vl get Clara to touch it up. 
Sir J. That girl’s always in the way! 


Enter CAPTAIN DUDLEY SMOOTH, R. 
Smooth. Good morning, dear John. Ah, Miss 


made at Almack’s last night ! 
Eve. [examining him curiously while SMOOTH | 
is talking to GEORGINA, R., at table.] And that’s, 
the celebrated Dudley Smooth ! 
Sir J. [R.] More commonly called Deadly 
Smooth !—the finest player at whist, ecarte, bil- 


But take care how | 
you play cards with him! 

Eve. He does not cheat, I suppose ? 

Sir J. No! but he always wins! He’s an un- 


Eve. Clever? yes! When a man steals a loaf, 


we cry up the cleverness !—and every one courts 
Captain Dudley Smooth! 

Sir J. Why, who could offend him ?—the best 
bred, civilest creature—and a dead shot! There 


Eve. Astudy—a study! Let me examine him! 
Such men are living satires on the world. _ 

Smooth. [passing his arm caressingly over SIR 
are looking! A new lease of life! Introduce me 
to Mr. Evelyn. 

Eve. Sir, it’s an honor I’ve long ardently de- 


Enter Str FREDERICK BLOUNT, R. 
Blount. How dye do, Sir John? Ah, Evelyn— 


Eve. Ai! 

Blount. A little this way. You know, perhaps, 
that I once paid my addwesses to Miss Vesey; 
but since that vewy eccentwic will of Sir John has 


—[ Aside]—which I know to be false— | 
Eve. [seeing CLARA.] A_ prior attachment ! 
Ha! Clara! Well, well, another time, my dear 
Blount. 
Enter CLARA, R. 


Blount. Stay a moment—I want you to do me, 
a favor with regard to Miss Douglas! 
Eve. Miss Douglas ! 


MONEY. 
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Blount. Clawa has twenty thousand pounds. 
And I think Clawa always liked me a little. 

Eve. You! I dare say she did! 

Blount. It is whispered about that you mean to 
pwopose to Georgina. Nay, Sir John more than 
hinted that was her pwior attachment! 

Eve. Indeed! 

Blount. Now, aS you are all in all with tke 
family, if you conld say a word for me to Miss 
Douglas, I don’t see what harm it could do me! 
[Aside.] I will punish Georgina for her pwerfidy. 

Eve. ’Sdeath, man! speak for yourself! youare 


just the sort of man for young ladies to like—they | 


understand you. Youre of .their own level. 
Pshaw! youre too modest—you want no mediator! 
Blount. My dear fellow, you flatter me. Pm 
well enough in my way. But you, you know, 
would cawwy evewything before you! You're so 
confoundedly wich! 
Eve. [turning to CLARA.] Miss Douglas, what 


‘do you think of Sir Frederick Blount? Observe 


him. He is well dressed—young—tolerably hand- 


some—[BLount bowing|—bows with an air—has | 


plenty of small talk—everything to captivate. 
Yet he thinks that if he and I were suitors to the 


‘same lady, I should be more successful because I 


am richer? What say you? Is love an auction? 
and do women’s hearts go to the highest bidder? 
Clara. Their hearts? No! 
Eve. But their hands—yes! 


question ! 

Geor. [aside.| Sir Frederick flirting with Clara? 
V’ll punish him for his perfidy. Yow are the last 
person to talk so, Mr. Evelyn! You, whose 
wealth is your smallest attraction—you, whom 
every one admires, so witty, such taste! such 
talent! Ah, I’m very foolish ! 

Sir John. [clapping him on the shoulder.) You 


must not turn my little girl’s head. Oh, you're a | 


sad fellow! Apropos, I must show you Georgina’s 
last drawings. She has wonderfully improved 
since you gave her lessons in perspective. 
Geor. No, papa—no! pray, no! Nay, don’t! 
Sir John. Nonsense, child! It’s very odd, but 
she’s more afraid of you than of any one! 
Smooth. [to BLount, taking snuff.] He’s an 
excellent father, our dear John, and supplies the 
place of a mother to her. 
[Turns away to LADY FRANKLIN and GRAVES. 


EVELYN and GEORGINA seat themselves and look 


over the drawings ; StR JOHN leans over them ; 

Sir FREDERICK converses with CLARA; EVELYN 

watching them. 

Eve. Beautiful! 
she looks down while he speaks to her! 
not a little fault in that coloring? She positively 
blushes! This Jupiterissuperb. Whatad——d 
coxcomb it is! [Rising.] 
him—I too can be loved elsewhere—I too can see 
smiles and blushes on the face of another! 

Geor. Are you not well? 

Eve. I beg pardon. Yes, é i 
proved! Ah, who so accomplished as Miss 
Vesey? [Takes up the drawings; pays her 
marked attention in dumb show. 

Clara. Yes, Sir Frederick, the concert was very 
crowded! [Aside.] Ah, I see that Georgina 
consoles him for the past! He has only praises 


a view from Tivoli. Death! 


‘for her, nothing but taunts forme ! 


Blount. I wish you would take my opewa box 


[She turns away.] | 
You turn away. Ah, you dare not answer that — 


Is there | 


Oh, she certainly loves | 


you are indeed im- _ 


—————— 3 + 
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next Saturday—'tis the best in the house. Ym) Clara. [rising, with a smile.| Be happy, my : 
< 


not wich, but I spend what I have on myself! I cousin—be happy! Yes, with my whole heart I 
make a point to have evewything the best in a say it—be happy, Alfred Evelyn! 

quiet way. Best opewa box—best dogs—best = eee 
horses—best house of its kind. I want nothing 
to complete my establishment but the best wife! A’ CATaai is 
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Clara. [abstractedly.| That will come in $000 | Sone L—The Drawing-Rooms of Str JouNn 
| time, Sir Frederick. ee fs ; F VESEY’S house. 
Eve. Georgina refused the trifler—she courts 
him. {Taking up a portrait.) Why, what is inter SIR JOHN and GEORGINA. ‘ 


this? My own— Sir John. And he has not pressed you to fix 
Geor. You must not look at that—you must not ‘the wedding-day ? 


indeed. I did not know it was there ! Geor. No; and since he proposed he comes here 
Sir John. Your own portrait, Evelyn! Why, so seldom, and seems so gloomy. Heigho! Poor 
pes 


child! I was not aware you took likenesses? Sir Frederick was twenty times more amusing. 
That’s something new! Upon my word it’s a Sir John. But Evelyn is fifty times as rich! 
strong resemblance. | Geor. Sir Frederick dresses so well! 

Geor. Oh, no—it does not do him justice. Give) Sir John. You'll have magnificent diamonds ! 
it tome. I will tear it. [Aside] That odious) Geor. My own kind papa, you always put things 
Sir Frederick! so pleasantly. Do you not fear lest he discover 

Five. No, you shall not. that Clara wrote the letter to his old nurse ? 

Clara. So—so—he loves her, then! Misery— Sir John. No; and I shall get Clara out of the 
misery! But he shall not perceive it! No—no— house. But there is something else that makes 
Ican be proud too. Ha! ha! Sir Frederick— me very uneasy. You know that no sooner did 
_ excellent—excellent—you are so entertaining— Evelyn come into possession of his fortune than 
ha! ha! [Laughs hysterically. ‘he launched out in the style of a prince. 

Five. Oh, the affectation of coquets—they can-)| Geor. But if he can afford it— 
not even laugh naturally! [CLARA looks at him) Str John. Oh! so long as he stopped there [had 
| reproachfully, and walks aside with STR FREDER- | no apprehension. But they say he has taken to 
Ick.] But where is the new guitar you meant to gambling! and he is always with Captain Smooth. 
buy, Miss Vesey—the one inlaid with tortoise shell? No Cortane can stand Deadly Smooth! We must 

Sir John. [taking him aside confidentially. | press the marriage at once. 

The guitar—oh, to tell you a secret—she applied'” Geor. Heigho! Poor Frederick! You don’t 
the money I gave her for it to a’ case of charity think heis really attached to Clara ? 
several months ago—the very day the will was) sir John. Upon my word I can’tsay. Put on 


read. I saw the letter lying on the table, with | your bonnet, and come to Storr & Mortimer’s 
the money in it. Mind, not a word to her—she’d Lorchoone the jewels. 


never forgive me! Geor. The jewels! Yes—the drive will do me 
Bve. Letter! Money! What was the name good. So yowllsend away Clara? She’s so very 
of the person she relieved? Not Stanton? deceittal. 
Sir John. I don’t remember, indeed. Sir John. Never fear; yes, tell her to come to 
Live. [taking out the letter.) This is not her me, [Exit GEORGINA, R.] Yes, I must press on 
hand! this marriage; Georgina has not wit enough to 


Sir John. No! Tobserved at the time it was | manage him—at least till he’s her husband, and 
not her hand, but I got out from her that she did! then all women find it smooth sailing. Baral 
not wish the thing to be known, and had em-| can't think of his taking to gambling, for I love 


ployed some one else to copy it. May I see the him as a son—and I look to his maney as my own. 
letter? Yes, I think this is the wording. Still, 


how did she know Mrs. Stanton’s address? You| Enter CLARA, R. 
never gave it to me! Sir John. Clara, my love! 

Eve. I gave it her. Sir John, toa man like} Clara. Sir— 
me, this simple act of unostentatious generosity is} Sir John. My dear, what I. am going to say 
worth all the accomplishments in the world. Miss may appear a little rude and unkind, but you 
Vesey, I will be honest. [Mr1ss Vesry advances,| know my character is frankness. To the point, 
L. H.] I say then, frankly—[4s CLARA ap-|then: My poor child, ’'m aware of your attach- 
proaches, raising his vowe and looking fixedly at|ment to Mr. Evelyn— 
her|—I have loved another—deeply—truly—bit-! Clara. Sir! my attachment ! : 
terly—vainly! I cannot offer to you, as I did to| Str John. It is generally remarked. Lady Kind 
her, the fair first love of the human heart—rich says you are falling away. Poor girl, I pity you— 
with all its blossoms and its verdure. But if es-/| I do, indeed ! 
teem—if gratitude—if an earnest resolve to con-| Clara I—I— [ Weeps. 
quer every recollection that would wander from! Sir John. My dear Clara, don’t take on; TI 
your image, if these can tempt you to accept my | would not have said this for the world, if I was 
hand and fortune, my life shall be a study to de- ‘not a little anxious about my own girl. ‘Geor eina 
serve your confidence. [CLARA stands motion-|is so unhappy at what every one says of your at- 
less, clasping her hands, and then slowly seats |tachment— 
herself. Clara. Every one? Oh, torture! 

Sir John. The happiest day of my life. : Sir John. That it preys on her spirits—it even 

[CLARA falls back in her chair. irritates her temper! In a word, I fear these 

Live. [darting forward. Aside.] She is pale ; little jealousies and suspicions will tend to embitter 

she faints! What have Idone? Clara! their future union. I’m a father—forgive me. 
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| Act ILI, Scene 1.] 


| youwritea line to her yourself, and settle it at once ? 


| quite-ready. 


calls, say I am gone to the great meeting at, 
Exeter Hall; if Lord Spruce calls, say you believe 


me three times a week-—say I’ve hurried off to 
| Garraways to bid for the great Bulstrode estate. 
Just put the Duke of Lofty’s card carelessly on 


the hall table. [Hit SERVANT,R.C.] One must 
_have a little management in this world. All 
humbug! Allhumbug, upon my soul! [vit c.D. 


Oh, happy fate! 
- to him—though the whole world should hear her: 
the cloud upon their joyous sunshine! 


her, if she can forgive thee, asI do, I can bless 


| prayers for thee ! 


| Well, I will write a line. 
- not let me disturb you, Miss Douglas. 


| try—till—till—in short, this is the last time my" 


then meet no more ! 
' made my arrangements t9 quit England. 
_ phan easily to forget. 


_another—now, without recurring to the past— 
something of our old friendship may at last re- 


{ a 
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_ struggle and the shame. 


give me ? 


Clara. Embittertheirunion! Oh,never! What 
would you have me do, Sir? 

Sir John. Why, you're now independent. Lady 
Franklin seems resolved to stay in town. You! 
are your own mistress. Mrs. Carlton, aunt to my 
late wife, is going abroad for a short time, and 
would be delighted if you would accompany her. | 

Clara. It is the very favor I would have asked 
of you. [Aside.] I shall escape at least the, 

When does she go? 
Sir John. Infive days—next Monday. You for- 


Clara. Sir, thank you. 
Sir John. [drawing the table R.] Suppose then, | 


Enter SERVANT, R. C. 
Serv. The carriage, Sir John; Miss Vesey is, 


Sir John. James, if Mr. Serious, the clergyman, 


I’m gone to the rehearsal of Cinderella. Oh! and 
if MacFinch should come—MacFinch, who duns 


Clara. (folding the letter. There—it is docided! 
A few days, and we are parted forever! A few 
weeks, and another will bear his name—his wife ! 
She will have the right to say 


And I embitter their lot—I am 
And yet, 
Oh, Alfred! if she loves thee—if she knows thee 
—if she values thee—and, when thou wrong’st 


“Tam thine!” 


her when far away, and join her name in my 


Einter EVELYN, R. C. 


Eve. {speaking as he enters.) Miss Vesey out ? 
Clara! [Aside.] Do 


Clara. Nay, I have done. [Going R. 

Eve. I see that my presence is always odious to 
you. It is areason why I come so seldom. But 
be cheered, madame: I am here but to fix the day | 
of my marriage, and I shall then go into the coun- 


visit will banish you from the room I enter. 

Clara. [aside.| The last time !—and we shall 
And to part thus forever— 
in scorn—in anger—I cannot bear it! [Ap-| 
proaching him.) Alfred, my cousin, it is true | 
this may be the last time we shall meet. I have 


Eve. To quit England? 
Clara. But, before I go, let me thank you for 
many a past kindness, which it is not for an or- 


’ lis life ! 


Eve. [mechanically.] To quit England! 
Clara. Evelyn, now that you are betrothed to 


turn tous. And if, too, Idared, I have that on 


my mind which only a friend—a sister—might 


to you. 


presume to say : na 
] Miss Douglas—Clara—if there is_ 


Eve. [moved. 


who robs your earth foreve 


11 


aught that I could do—if, while hundreds 


| strangers—beggars—tell me that i have the power, 


by opening or shutting this worthless hand, to 


bid sorrow rejoice or poverty not despair—if—if | 
my life—my heart’s blood—could render to you one | 
such service as my gold can give to others—why, | 


speak !—and the past you allude to—yes, even 
that bitter past—I will cancel and forget! 
Clara. [holding out her hand.| We are friends, 


‘then !—you are again my cousin !—my brother! 


Eve. [dropping her hand.| Ab! say on! 
Clara. I speak, then, as a sister. Oh, Evelyn! 


/when you inherited this vast wealth I pleased my- 


self with imagining how you would wield the 
power delegated to your hands. I knew your be- 
nevolence—your intellect—your genius!—and I 
often thought that, in after years, when far away, 
I should hear your name identified with deeds 
and ends to which, for the great, fortune is but 
the instrument ; I often thought that I shouldsay 
to my own heart—weeping proud and delicious 
tears—‘‘ And once this man loved me.” 

Eve. No more, Clara! Oh, heavens! no more! 

Clara. But has it been so ?—have you been true 


to your own self? Pomp, parade, luxuries, fol- 


lies ?—all these might distinguish others, they do 
but belie the ambition and the soul of Alfred Eve- 
lyn! Oh, pardon me—I am too bold—I pain—I 
offend you. Ah, I should not have dared thus 
much, had I not thought at times, that—that— 


Eve. That these follies—these vanities—this | 


dalliance with aloftier fate, were your own work ! 
You thought that, and you were right! But you 
—<did not you reject me because Iwas poor? De- 
spise me if you please !—my revenge might be un- 
worthy. I wished to show you the luxuries, the 
gaud, the splendor I thought you prized—to sur- 
round with the attributes your sex seems most to 
value—the station that, had you loved me, it 
would have been yours to command. 


| 


But vain— | 


vain alike my povery and my wealth! You loved | 


me not in either, and my fate is sealed. 

Clara. A happy fate, Evelyn !—you love! 

Eve. And at last I am beloved. [After a pause, 
and turning to her abruptly.| Do you doubt it? 

Clara. No, 1 believe it firmly! 
it possible for her not to love him? 


Eve. Georgina, perhaps, is vain and light, and— | 
And now, there is | 


Clara. No—think it not! 
nothing unkind between us—not even regret— 


‘and surely—[eith a smile]—not revenge, my 


cousin—you will rise to your nobler self—and so, 
farewell! 

Eve. No; stay—one moment; you still feel an 
interest in my fate! Havel been deceived? Oh, 
why, why did you spurn the heart whose offerings 
were lavished at your feet? 

Clara. We part as friends. 

Bve. Friends—and is that all? Look you, this 
The eyes that charmed away every Ssor- 
lightest touch thrilled to 


row—the hand whose 
month, a 


the very core—alittle while—a year, a 


‘day—all the sweet enchantment, known but once, 
never to return again, vanished from the world! | 


forgets the soonest—the one 
r ofits summer, comes 
and says, ‘Let us part 
go—and be happy if you 


And the one who 


to you with a careless lip 
friends!” Go, go, Clara, 
can! 

Clara. [weeping.] Cruel, cruel, to the last ! 
Heaven forgive you, Alfred ! [Evit R. 


_ 


[ Aside.] Were | 
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[Act IU, Scene 2. 


Hive. Soft !—let me recall her words, her tones, 
her looks. Does she love me? Have I been the 
rash slave of a jealous anger? But I have made 
my choice—I must abide the issue! 


Enter GRAVES, preceded by SERVANT, R. C. 


Servant. Lady Franklin is dressing. sir. 

Graves. Well, Vl wait. [Hxit SERVANT, R.] 
She was worthy to have known the lost Maria! 
So considerate to ask me hither—not to console 
ne—that is impossible—but to indulge the luxury 
of woe. It will be a mournful scene. [Seeing 
EVELYN.] Is that you, Evelyn? I have just heard 


| Why not stand yourself?—with your property you 


_ might come in without even a personal canvass. 


Hve. I, who despise these contests for the) 
color of a straw—I to be one of the wranglers? | 
Never! [Aside.] And yet Clara spoke of ambi- | 
| tion. She would regret me if I could be distin- 
guished. [Aloud.] To be sure, after all, Graves, 
corrupt as mankind are, itis our duty to try at 
least to make them a little better. An Eneglish- 
man owes something to his country. 

Graves. He does, indeed! [Counting on his 
Jingers.| East winds, fogs, rheumatism, pulmon- 
ary complaints, and taxes. [EVELYN walks about 
im disorder.] You seem agitated—a quarrel with 
your intended? Oh! when you’ve been married | 
a month, you won’t know what to do without. 
one! 

_ ive. Youare a pleasant comforter. [Crosses L. | 

Graves. Do you deserve a comforter? One! 
morning you tell me you love Clara, or at least. 
detest her, which is the same thing—poor Maria 
often said she detested me—and that very after- 
noon you propose to Georgina ! 

Eve. Clara will easily console herself—thanks 
to Sir Frederick ! [ Crosses R. 

Graves. Nevertheless, Clara has had the bad 
taste to refuse him. I have it from Lady Franklin. 

Eve. My dear friend, is it possible ? 

Graves. But what then? You must marry 
Georgina, who, to believe Lady Franklin, is sin- 
cerely attached to—your fortune. Go and hang 
yourself, Evelyn; you have been duped by them. 

Eve. By them—bah! If deceived, I have been 
my own dupe. Duped—if I thought it!— 

Graves. Tobe sure! You tried Clara in your 
poverty ; it was a safe experiment to try Georgina 
in your wealth. 

Hive. Ha! that is true—very true. Go on. 

Graves. Yowll have an excellent father-in-law. 
Sir John positively weeps when he talks of your 
income ! 

Live. Sir John, possibly—but Georgina? 

Graves. Plays affection to you in the afternoon, 
after practicing first with Sir Frederick in the 
morning. 

Live. On your life, sir, be serious: what do you 
mean? 

Graves. That in passing this way I see her 
hae often walking in the square with Sir Frede- 
rick. 

Eve. Ha! say you so? 

Graves. What then! Man is born to be de- 
ceived. * You look nervous—your hand trembles; 
that comes of gaming. They say at the clubs 
that you play deeply. 

five. Ha! ha! Do they say that?—a few hun- 
dreds lost or won—a cheap opiate—anything that 


that the borough of Groginhole is vacant at last. | 


“ean lay the memory to sleep. The poor man 
drinks and the rich man gambles—the same mo- 
tive to both! Butyou areright; it is a base re- 
course—I will play no more. 

Graves. I am delighted to hear it, for your 
friend Captain Smooth has ruined half the young 
|heirs in London. Even Sir John is alarmed. By- 
the-bye, I forgot—do you bank with Flash, Brisk, 
Credit & Co. ? 

Eve. So, Sir John is alarmed? [Aside.] Gulled 
| by this coggin charlatan? J may beat him yet at 

his own weapons! Humph! Bank with Flash! 
| Why do you ask me ? 

Graves. Because Sir John has just heard that 
they are in a very bad way, and begs you to with- 
draw anything you have in their hands. 

Hve. Vil see toit. So Sir John is alarmed at 
my gambling! 

Graves. Terribly! He even told me he should 
go himself to the club this evening to watch you. 

Eve. To watch me! Good—I will be there. 

Graves. But you will promise not to play. 

Eve. Yes—to play. I feel it is impossible to 
give it up. 

Graves. No—no! ’Sdeath, man! be as wretch- 


ed as you please; break your heart, that’s. noth- 


ing! but, damme, take care of your pockets! 
Eve. I will be there. I will play with Captain 
Smooth. I will lose as much as I please—thou- 
sar.ds—iillions—billions ; and if he presume to 
spy on my losses, hang me if I don’t lose Sir John 
himself into the bargain! [Going out and return- 
ing.| Iam so absent! What was the bank you 
mentioned? Flash, Brisk & Credit. Bless me, 
how unlucky! and it’s too late to draw out to-day! 
Tell Sir John I’m very much obliged to him, and 
he’ll find me at the club any time before daybreak, 
hard at work with my friend Smooth. [wit R. 


der at it. What the approach of the dog-days is 
to the canine species, the approach of the honey- 
moon is to the human race. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Serv. Lady Franklin’s compliments—she will 
see you in the boudoir, sir. 

Graves. In the boudoir!—go, go—Tll come di- 
rectly. [Hxit SERVANT.] My heart beats—it must 
be for grief. Poor Maria! [Searching his pockets 
for his handkerchief.| Not awhite one—just like 
my luck; Icall on a lady to talk of the dear de- 
parted, and I’ve nothing about me but a cursed 
gaudy flaunting red yellow and blue abomination 
from India. [Exit R. 


ScENE II.—A Boudoir in the same House. Two 
chairs on. 


but succeed, he shall laugh, he shall sing, he 
shall— Mum!—here he comes! 


Enter GRAVES, R. 


Graves. |sighing.] Ah, Lady Franklin! 

Lady Frank. (sighing.| Ah, Mr. Graves! [They 
seat themselves.] Pray excuse me for having kept 
youso long. Is it not a charming day ? 

Graves. An east wind, ma’am! but nothing 


Graves. He’s certainly crazy! but I don’t won- | 


Lady Frank. [R.] I take so much compassion | 
on this poor man, who is determined to make | 
himself wretched, that I am equally determined | 
tomake him happy! Well, if my scheme does | 
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Act III, Scene 3.] 


comes amiss to you !—it’s a happy disposition !— 


She would have her own way! 
_ nobody like her! 


_ herself that I see before me! Thus, thus—let me 
| clasp— 


= 
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Poor Maria !—she, too, was naturally gay. | 
Lady Frank. [aside.| Yes, she was gay. So 
much life, and a great deal of spirit. | 
Graves. Spirit ? Yes !—nothing could master it. | 
Ah! there was | 


Lady Frank. And then, when her spirit was up, 


| she looked so handsome! Her eyes grew so bril- | 
| liant ! 


Graves. Did not they? Ah! ah! ha! ha! ha! 


| And do you remember her pretty trick of stamp- 
_ ing her foot ?—the tiniest little foot—I think I see) 


her now. Ah! this conversation is very soothing ! 

Lady Frank. How well she acted in your pri- 
vate theatricals ! 

Graves. You remember her Mrs. Oakley, in 
“The Jealous Wife”? Ha! ha! how good it was! | 
Ha! ha! 

Lady Frank. Ha! ha! Yes, in the very first 


' scene, when she came out with [mimicking] 


“Your unkindness and barbarity will be the 
death of me!” 

Graves. No—no! that’s not it! more energy. | 
[Mimicking.] ‘Your unkindness and _barbarity 
will be the DEATH of me!” Ha! ha! I ought to 
know how she said it, for she used to practice it 
on me twice a day. Ah! poor dear lamb! 

| Wipes his eyes. 

Lady Frank. And then she sang so well! was 
such a composer! What was the little French | 
air she was so fond of ? 

Graves. Ha! ba! sprightly! was it not? Let 
me see—let me see. 

Lady Frank. {humming.| Tum ti—ti—tum— 
ti—ti—ti. No, that’s not it. 

Graves. [humming.] Tum ti—ti—tum ti—ti— 
tum tum tum. 

Both. Tam ti—ti--tum ti—ti—tum—tum—tum. 


Pela tehart 


Graves. [throwing himself back.| Ah, whatre- 
collections it revives! It is too affecting. 

Lady Frank. It is affecting, but we are all 
mortal. [Sighs.] And at your Christmas party, at 
Cypress Lodge, do you remember her dancing the 
Scotch reel with Captain Macnaughten? 

Graves. Ha! ha! ha! To be sure—to be sure. 

Lady Frank. Can you think of the step 2— 
somehow thus, was it not? [Danceing. 

Graves. No—no—quite wrong!—just stand 
there. Now then [humming the tune] La—a-la- 
la—La-la, &e. [They dance.] That’s it—excellent 
—admirable ! 

Lady Frank. [aside.| Now it’s coming. 


Enter Str JoHN, BLOUNT and GEORGINA, R. 
They stand amazed. LADY FRANKLIN con- 
tinues to dance. 


Graves. Bewitching—irresistible! It’s Maria 
Oh, the devil! Just like my luck. [Stop-| 
ping opposite Str JOHN. LADY FRANKLIN runs: 
off L. 
Sir John. Upon my word, Mr. Graves! | 
Georgina and Blownt. Encore—encore ! Bravo, | 
bravo ! | 
Graves. It’s all a mistake! I—I—Sir John. | 
Lady Franklin, you see—that is to say — Sainted 
spared at least this affliction ! 
Blount. Pray go on! Don’t let: 
[Exeunt laughing, R. 


Maria! you are 
Georgina and 
us interrupt you. 


ScENE III.—The interior of * * * _* ’s Club; 


night; lights, &c. Small sofa, tables, with books, 


an OLD MEMBER reading the newspaper, seated 
by a small round table ; to the right a card-table, 
before which CAPTAIN DUDLEY SMOOTH is 
seated and sipping lemonade ; at the bottom of 
the stage another card-table. GLOSSMORE and 
STOUT, C. 


Gloss. You don’t come often to the club, Stout ? 

Stout. No; time is money. An hour spent at a 
club is unproductive capital. 

Old Member. [reading the newspaper.| Waiter! 
the snufi-box. [WAITER brings it. 

Gloss. So, Evelyn has taken to play? I see 
Deadly Smooth, ‘hushed in grim repose, awaits 
the evening prey.” Deep work to-night, I suspect, 
for Smooth is drinking lemonade—keeps his head 
clear—monstrous clever dog ! 


Enter EVELYN; salutes and shakes hands with 
different MEMBERS in passing wp the stage, C. 
Eve. How do you do, Glossmore ? How are you, 

Stout? Yow don’t play, I think! Political econo- 

my never plays at cards, eh ?—never has time for 

anything more frivolous than rents and profits, 
wages and labor, high prices and low, corn laws, 
poor laws, tithes, currency—dot-and-go-one— 
rates, puzzles, taxes, riddles and botheration ! 

Smooth is the man. Aha! Smooth. Piquet, eh? 

You owe me my revenge! [MEMBERS touch each 

other significantly. Stour walks away with the 

snuff-box. OLD MEMBER looks at him savagely. 
Smooth. My dear Alfred, anything to oblige. 
[ They seat themselves. 
Old Member. Waiter !—the snuft-box. [WAITER 
takes it from Strout, and brings it back to OLD 
MEMBER. 
Enter BLOUNT, C. 


Blount. So, so! Evelyn at it again, eh, Gloss- 
more ? 

Gloss. Yes, Smooth sticks to him like a leech. 
Clever fellow, that Smooth! 

Blount. Will you make up a wubber ? 

Gloss. Have you got two others ? 

Blount. Yes; Flat and Green. 

Gloss. Bad players. 

Blount. [make it a wule to play with bad play- 
ers; it is five per cent. in one’s favor. I hate 
gambling. But a quiet wubber, if one is the best 
player out of four, can’t do one any harm. 

Gloss. Clever fellow, that Blount ! 

[BLount takes up the snuff-box and walks off with 
it; OLD MEMBER looks at him gravely. BLOUNT, 


at the bottom of the stage. 


ninety repique—ten cards !—game! 

Eve. [passing a note to him.) Game! Before 
we goon, one question. This is Thursday—how 
much do you calculate to win of me before Tues- 
day next ? 

Smooth. Ce cher Alfred! He is so droll! 

Eve. (writing in his pocket-book.] Forty games 
a-night—four nights, minus Sunday—our usual 
stakes—that would be right, I think! 


papers, tea, coffee, dc. Several MEMBERS group- | 
ed by the fireplace ; one MEMBER with his legs | 
over the back of his chair ; another with his legs | 
over his table; a third with his legs on the chim- | 
ney-piece. To the left, and in front of the stage, | 


: 
i 


GLOSSMORE, FLAT and GREEN make up a table 
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Smooth. A thousand pardons, my dear Alfred— 


| 
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Smooth. [glancing over the account.] Quite—if 
I win all—which is next to impossible. | 

Eve. It shall be possible to win twice as much, 
on one condition. Can you keep a secret? 

Smooth. My dear Alfred, I have kept myself! 
I never inherited a farthing—I never spent less 
than four thousand pounds a-year—and I never 
told a soul how I managed it. 

Eve. Hark ye, then—a word with you. 

[They whisper. 

Old Member. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

[WAITER takes it from BLOUNT, &c. 
inter SIR JOHN, C. 

Eve. You understand! 

Smooth. Perfectly ; anything to oblige. 

Eve. [cutting.| It is for you to deal. 

[ They co on playing. 

Sir John. (groaning.] There’s my precious son-_ 
in-law that is to be, spending my consequence, | 
and making a fool of himself. [Taking up the 
snuff-box ; OLD MEMBER looks at him savagely. | 

Blount. Ym out. Flat, a poney on the odd) 
twick. That’s wight. [Coming up counting his | 
money.| Well, Sir John, you don’t play ? 

Sir John. Play, no! [EVELYN passes money 
to SMoorH.] Confound him—lost again ! 

Ewe. Hang the cards !—double the stakes! | 

Smooth. Just as you please—done! Anything 
to oblige. 

Sir John. Done, indeed! 

Old Member. Waiter !—the snutf-box. 

[WAITER takes it from SIR JOHN. 

Blount. Vve won eight points and the bets—I 
never lose—I never play in the Deadly Smooth set! | 
[ Takes wp the snuff-box—OLD MEMBER as before. 

Sir John. [looking over SMootH’s hand and 
jidgeting backwards and forwards.| Lord have 
mercy on us! Smooth has seven for his point. 
What’s the stakes ? 

Eve. Don’t disturbus. Stakes, Sir John ?—im- 
mense! Was ever such luck? Do stand back, 
Sir John—I'm getting irritable! 

Old Member. Waiter !—the snuff-box ! 

[WAITER brings it back. 

Blount. One hundred pounds on the next game, 
Evelyn? 

Sir John. Nonsense —nonsense—don’t disturb 
him! All the fishes come to the bait! Sharks 
and minnows all nibbling away at my son-in-law ! 

Eve. One hundred pounds, Blount? Ah! the) 
finest gentleman is never too fine a gentleman to 
pick up a guinea. Done! Treble the stakes, 
Smooth! 

Sir John. Ym on the rack. [Seizing the snuff- | 
box.| Be cool, Evelyn! ‘Take care, my dear boy! | 


now don’t ye—now don’t ! 


ive. What—what! You have four queens! 
five to the king. Confound the cards !—a fresh 
pack. [Throws the cards behind him over Sir 


JOHN. WAITER brings a new pack of cards to 
EVELYN. 

Old Member. Waiter! the snuff-box. 

[| Different MEMBERS gather round. 

First Member. [with back to audience.| I never 
before saw Evelyn out of temper. He must be 
losing immensely ! 

Second Member. Yes, this is interesting ! 

Sir John. Interesting! there’s a wretch! 

First Member. Poor fellow! he’ll be ruined in a 
month ! 

Sir John. Ym in a cold sweat. 


| distracting my attention ! 


{Act III, Scene 3. 


Second Member. Smooth is the very devil. 
Sir John. The devil’s a joke to him! 
Gloss. [slapping Str Joun on the back.| A 


clever fellow, that Smooth, Sir John, eh? [Takes 


up the snuff-box; OLD MEMBER as before.| One 


hundred pounds on this game, Evelyn? 


Eve. [half turning round.] You! well done the 
Constitution! yes, one hundred pounds! 

Old Member. Waiter !|—the snuff-box. 

Stout. Ithink PLL venture! two hundred pounds 
on this game, Evelyn? 

Eve. (quite turning round.| Ha!ha! ha! En- 
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lightenment and the Constitution on the same — 


side of the question at last! O, Stout, Stout !— 


‘greatest happiness of the greatest number—great- 


est number, number one! Done, Stout! Two 


hundred pounds!—ha! ha! ha! Ideal, Stout. Well 


done, Political Economy—Ha! ha! ha! 
Sir John. Quite hysterical—driveling ! 
you ashamed of yourselves? His.own cousins !— 
all in a conspiracy—a perfect gang of them. 
[MEMBERS indignant. 


Stout. [to MEMBERS.] Hush! he’s to marry Sir | 


John’s daughter. 
First Member. What, Stingy Jack’s ?—oh! 
Chorus of Members. Ob! oh! 


Eve. [rising in great agitation.| No more, no | 


Glossmore, 


more— I’ve done!—quite enough. 
IJ_—I 


Stout, Blount—I’ll pay you to-morrow. 
Death! this is ruinous! 
[Seizes the snuff-bor; OLD MEMBER as before. 

Sir John. Ruinous! I dare say it is! What 
has he lost? What has he lost, Smooth? Not 
much? eh? eh? [Omnes gather round SMooTH. 

Smooth. Oh, a trifle, dear John !—excuse me! 
We never tell our winnings. [Zo BLouNT.] How 
dye do, Fred? [Zo GLOSSMORE.] SBy-the-by, 
Charles, don’t you want to sell your house in 
Grosvenor Square?—twelve thousand pounds, eh? 

Gloss. Yes, and the furniture at a valuation. 
About three thousand pounds more. 

Smooth. [looking over his pocket-book.| Um! 
Well, we'll talk of it. 

Sir John. Twelve and three—fifteen thousand 
pounds. 


Smooth. Oh, the house itself is a trifle, but the 
establishment—I’m considering whether I have 
enough to keep it up, my dear John. 

Old Member. Waiter, the snutf-box! 
it round, and with awry face. | 

[ Gives it to the WAITER to fill. 

Sir John. [turning round.] And it’s all gone! 

Eve. [starting up and laughing hysterically.| 
Ha! ha! ha! all gone? not a bit of it. 
this club is so noisy. Sir John, you are always in 
the way. Come tomy house! come! Champagne 
and a broiled bone. Nothing venture, nothing 


have! The luck must turn, and by Jupiter we'll 


make a night of it. 
Sir John. A night of it! For Heaven’s sake, 
Evelyn! Evelyn!—think what you are about! 


think of Georgina’s feelings !—think of your 


es mother !—think of the babes unborn !—think 
(0) ee 

Eve. Vl) think of nothing! Zounds !—you don’t 
know what I have lost, man; it’s all your fault, 
Pshaw—pshaw,! Out 
of the way, do! Come, Smooth. Ha!. ha! a 
night of it, my boy—a night of it ! 

[Exeunt SmoorH and EVELYN. 


Aren’t | 
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What a cold-blooded rascal it is !—fif- | 
teen thousand pounds, Smooth ? | 


Smooth, | 


[Scraping | 
And it’s all gone! | 
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ae mae [ oliowing | ne pauey not, you shall Enter TWO SERVANTS, C. 

not! Evelyn, my dear Evelyn !—he’s drunk—he’s | : : 3 anes 

PACKMAN aio mae send for thé police? Tom, take this letter to Sir John Vesey’s. If not 


Members. Ha! ha! ha! Poor old Stingy Jack! 
Old Member. [rising for the jirst time in a great 
rage.) Waiter, the snuff-box! 


AGT LV. 


ScENE I.—The Anteroom in EVELYN’S house, as 
mm Scene I, Act II. 'TABOURET, FRANTZ and 
other tradesmen. 


Tab. [half whispers.| So, I hear that Mr. Eve- 
lyn is turned gamester! There are strange re- 
ports about to-day—I don’t know what to make 
of it! We must look sharp, and make hay while 
the sun shines. [Ommnes shake heads approvingly. 
inter SMOOTH, R. C. from the inner room, with a 

pocketbook and pencil in his hand. 


Smooth. (looking round.| Hum! ha! Fine pic- 
tures! [feeling the curtains.| The new-fashion- 
ed velvet, hem !—good-proportioned rooms! Yes, 
this house is better than Glossmore’s! Oh, Mr. 
Tabouret, the upholsterer! you furnished these 
rooms! All of the best, eh! 

Tab. Oh! the vERY best! 
man to grudge expense, sir ! 

Smooth. He is not, indeed. 
I suppose, Tabouret ? 


Mr. Evelyn is not a 


Tab. No, sir, no—I never send in my bills when | 


a customer is rich. [Aside.] 
and grow by standing. 

Smooth. Humph! Not parip? humph! 

[Ommnes gather round. 

Tab. [to the tradesmen.| It’s the great card- 
player, Captain Smooth—finest player in Europe 
—cleaned out the Duke of Silly Val. Uncom- 
monly clever man! 

Smooth. [ pacing about the room.] Thirty-six 
feet by twenty-eight—Um! I think a bow-win- 


Bills are like trees, 


dow there would be an improvement; could it be | 


done easily, Tabouret ? 

Tab. Have you bought the house, sir? 

Smooth. Bought it !—hum!—ha!—it depends. 
So you have not been paid yet?—um! Nor you 
—nor you—nor you? Hum! ah! 

Tab. No, sir!—what then? No fear of Mr. 
EVELYN! Ha! ha! 

Omnes. [anxiously.] Ha! ha !—what then? 

Frantz. Ah, sare, what den? I’m a poor man 
with a family: dis way, Captain! You’ve a little 
account in the books: and we'll e’en wipe it out 
altogether, if yowll say what you mean by that 
umph! ha! 

Smooth. Frantz, my dear fellow, don’t oblige me 
to cane you; I would not have Mr. Evelyn dis- 
tressed for the world. Poor fellow! he holds very 
bad cards. So you’ve not been paid yet? Don’t 
send in your bills on any account. Mind! Yes; 
I don’t dislike the house with some alteration. 
Good day to you—Hum! ha! ; 
[Exit, looking about him, examining the chairs, 

tables, &c. 

Tab. Plain as a pikestaff!—staked his very 
house on an odd trick ! 

Enter SHARP, ©., agitated and in a hurry. 


Sharp. O Lord! O Lord !—who’d have thought 
it? Cards are the devil’s book! John !—Thomas! 


—Harris! [Ringing the bell that was on the table. | 


You’ve been paid, | 


at home, find him—he will give you a check. 
Go to his banker’s, and get it cashed instantly. 
Quick—quick—off with you! 

Tab. [seizing SERVANT.] What’s the matter? 
—what’s the matter? How’s Mr. Evelyn? 

Serv. Bad—very bad! Sat up all night with 
Captain Smooth! [Runs off, R. 

Sharp. [to the other SERVANT.| Yes, Harris, 
your poor master! O dear! O dear! You will 
take this note to the Belgian minister, Portland 
place. Passport for Ostend! Have the traveling 
carriage ready at a moment’s notice ! 
_ Tab. [stopping SERVANT.] Passport! Hark 
ye, my man; is he going to put the salt seas be- 
tween us and our money ? 

Serv. Don’t stop me—something wrong in the 
\chest—change of air—late hours—and Captain 
Smooth! [Eait R. 


| Sharp. [walking about.| And if the bank should | 
| break !—if the bank és broke, and he can’t draw | 


out !—bound to Smooth! 

Tab. Bank !—what bank ? 

Sharp. Flash’s bank! Flash, brother-in-law to 
Captain Smooth! What have you heard ?—eh? 
/—eh ? 

Tab. That there’s an awful run on it! 


Mr. Evelyn to-day! 
Tab. My account, sir! 


‘tink first of de tailor! 

Sharp. Call again—call again at Christmas. 
|The bank, the cards—the cards, the bank | 
dear! Oh dear! [Evit o. 

| Zab. The bank! 

| Frantz. And all dat vill be seen of de great 
| Evelyn coat is de back of it. Donner und hagel! 
'—I vill arrest him—I vill put de salt on de tail 
of it! 

Tab. {aside.] Vl slip down to the city and see 
how the bank goes! Ay, ay, stick by each other 
—share and share alike—that’s my way, sir. 

Ommnes. Share and share alike. [Hxeunt L. 


Enter SERVANT, GLOSSMORE, and BLOUNT, C. 


Tl let him know. Exit c. 
Gloss. Ym very curious to learn the result of 
his gambling téte-d-téte with Deadly Smooth! 


ford even a téte-a-téte with Deadly Smooth! 


was your intended. 

Blount. Yes; and I really liked the girl, though 
out of pique I pwoposed to her cousin. But what 
can a man do against money ? 


Enter EVELYN, C. 


Tf we could start fair, yow’d see whom Georgina 
would pwefer: but she’s sacwificed by her father! 
She as much as told me so! [ Crosses R. 

Eve. So, so, gentlemen, we’ve a little account 
to settle—one hundred each. 

Both. Don’t talk of it. 

Eve. Well, I won’t! [Taking BLountT aside.| 
Ha! ha! you’d hardly believe it—but I’d rather 
not pay you just at present ; my money is locked 
up, and I must wait, you know, for the Grogin- 
hole rents. So, instead of owing you one hundred 


Sharp. I must be off. Go—go—you can’t see | 
Frantz. O sare, de great gentlemen always | 


Oh | 


Serv. My master is not very well, my lord; but | 


Blount. Oh, he’s so howwidly wich, he can af- | 


Gloss. Poor old Stingy Jack! Why, Georgina | 


a 


| 
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_ pounds, suppose I owe you jive? You can giveme 


- Pall-mall East. 
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jAct IV, Scene 2. 


a check for the other four. 
word to Glossmore. 

Blount. Glossmore ! the greatest gossip in Lon- 
don! Ishall be delighted! [Aside.] It never 
does harm to lend to a wich man; one gets it 
back somehow. By the way, Evelyn, if you want 
my gwey cab-horse, you may have him for two 
hundred pounds, and that will make seven! 

Hve. [aside.| That’s the fashionable usury: 
your friend does not take interest—he sells you a 
horse. [Aloud.] Blount, it’s a bargain. 

Blount. [writing the check, and musingly.| No: | 
I don’t see what harm it can do to me; that off 
leg must end in a spavin. 

Eve. {to GLossmMorE.] That hundred pounds 
I owe you is rather inconvenient at present; I’ve 
a large sum to make up for the Groginhole prop- 
erty—perhaps you would lend me five or six hun- 
dred more—just to go on with ? 

Gloss. Certainly! Hopkins is dead: your in- 
terest for Cipher would— 

Eve. Why, I can’t promise that at this moment. 
But as a slight mark of friendship and gratitude, 
I shall be very much flattered if youll accept a 
splendid gray cab-horse I bought to-day—cost | 
two hundred pounds! 

Gloss. Bought to-day!—then I’m safe. 
dear fellow ! you’re always so princely ! 

Eve. Nonsense! just write the check; and, hark 
ye!—not a syllable to Blount ! 

Gloss. Blount? He’s the town-crier! 

[ Goes to write. 

Blount. [giving EVELYN the check.| Wansom’s, 


And, hark ye, not a 


My 


Eve. Thank you. 
Douglas ? 

Blount. Hang it! yes; I could have sworn that 
she fancied me; her manner, for instance, that 
very day you proposed for Miss Vesey— 

Gloss. [giving the check.| Ransom’s, Pall-mall 
East. Tell me, did you win or lose last night ? 

Eve. Win! lose! oh! No more of that if you 
love me. I must send off at once to the banker’s. 

[Looking at the two checks. | 

Gloss. [aside.| Why, he’s borrowed from. 
Blount, too! | 

Blount. {aside.] That’s 
Glossmore ! 


So, you proposed to Miss 


a check from Lord | 


Enter SERVANT, C., in great haste. 
Serv. Beg pardon, Sir Frederick, to Pall-mall 
East—Messrs. Ransom. [Hvit R. 
Blount. [solemnly.] Glossmore,-we are floored ! 
Gloss. Sir, the whole town shall know of it! 
Blount. Vewy scurvy tweatment. [Hxeunt k. 


SCENE II.—A 
House. 
Enter EVELYN and GRAVES. 


Graves. Yowve withdrawn your money from 
Flash and Brisk ? 

Eve. No. 

Graves. No !—then— 
Enter SiR JOHN, LADY FRANKLIN, GEORGINA, 

and SToUT, R. 

Sir John. You got the check for five hundred 
pounds safely ?—too happy to—_ . 

Eve. [interrupting him.| My best thanks! my 
warmest gratitude! So kind in you! so season- 


I shall 
[Aside.] I 


the value of that five hundred pounds! 
never forget your nobleness of conduct. 

Sir John. Gratitude! Nobleness! 
can’t have been taken in! 

Eve. And in a moment of such distress ! 

Sir John. [aside.| Such distress! He picks 
out the ugliest words in the whole dictionary ! 

Eve. V’ve done with Smooth. But I’m still a 
little crippled, and you must do me another favor. 

Sir John. What’s coming now, I wonder ? 

Hive. Georgina’s fortune is ten thousand pounds. 
I always meant, my dear John, to present you 
with that little sum. 

Sir John. Oh, Evelyn! your generosity is posi- 
tively touching. [ Wipes his eyes. 

Eve. But I have so many heavy debts at this 
moment—that—that— But I see Georgina is 
listening, and Ill say what I have to say to her. 

[Crosses to her. 

Sir John. No, no—no, no. Girls don’t under- 

stand business! 


affair, not of business, but of feeling. Stout, show 
Sir John my Correggio. 

Sir John. [aside.] Devil take his Correggio! 
The man is born to torment me! 


Eve. Excuse me; I must dress; I have not a 
moment to lose. You remember you dine with 
me to-day—seven o’clock. Yowll see Smooth. 
[ With tears in his eyes.| It may be the last time | 
I shall ever welcome you. here! What am I. 
saying? Oh, merely a joke!—good by—good by. | 

[Shaking them heartily by thehand. Exito. | 

Blount. Glossmore! | 

Gloss. Blount. | 

Blount. 1 am afraid all’s not wight ! 

Gloss. I incline to your opinion ! 

Blount. But V’ve sold my gway cab-horse. 

Gloss. Gray cab-horse! you! Whatishereally 
worth now ? 

Blount. Since he is sold, I will tell you. 
sixpence! 

Gloss. Not a sixpence! he gave it to me! 


Not a| 


Blount. That was devilish unhandsome! Doyou | 


know I feel nervous ? 
Gloss. Nervous! Let us run and stop payment 
of our checks. 


[Srout takes him in. 

Eve. My dear Georgina, whatever you may 
hear said of me, I flatter myself tat you feel con- 
fidence in my honor. 

Geor. Can you doubt it! 

Hve. I confess that I am embarrassed at this 
moment; I have been weak enough to lose money 
at play, and there are other demands on me. I 
promise you never to gamble again as long as I 
live. My affairs can be retrieved, but for the first 
few years of our marriage it may be necessary to 
retrench. 

Geor. Retrench! 

Live. To live perhaps altogether in the country. 

Geor. Altogether in the country! 
| ive. To confine ourselves to a modest compe- 
tence. - ; 

Geor. Modest competence ! 
horrid was coming. 

Enter SiR F. BLOUNT, R. 
Eve. And now, Georgina, you may have it in 


4 


I knew something 


Blount. Holloa, John! where so fast? 


your power at this moment to save me from much 


Eve. The very reason Tspeaktoher. Thisis an | 


Splendid Saloon in EVELYN’S 


able !—that five hundred pounds—ycu don’t know | 
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| 


anxiety and humiliation. My money is locked up It’s my opinion, Alfred—and I’m a judge—that 
—my debts of honor must be settled—you are of you could not have spent your money better ! 
| age—your ten thousand pounds in your own Ommes. [except Str J OHN.] Very true! 
| hands— | Eve. What say you, Sir John ? 
Sir John. [Svrourt listening aswellasStR JOHN.] Sir John. Certainly—certainly ! No, you could 
I’m standing on hot iron ! not have done better. [Aside.] I don’t know 
Eve. If you could lend it to me for a few weeks. what to make of it. 
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_ Can you give me this proof of your confidence? Geor. Certainly. [Coaxingly.] - Don't retrench, 
Remember, without confidence, what is wedlock? my dear Alfred! 
__ Sir John. [aside to her.] No! [Aloud, pointing Gloss. Retrench! nothing so plebeian! it is 
_ his glass at his Correggio.| Yes, the picture may against all the rules of public morality. Every 
be fine. one knows now-a-days that extravagance is a | 
Stout. But you don’t like the subject ! benefit to the population—encourages art—em- | 
Geor. [aside.] He may be only trying me! Best ploys labor, and multiplies spinning-jennies. 
leave it to papa. Hve. You reassure me! I own I did think that | 
Eve. Well— 'aman worthy of friends so sincere might have | 
Geor. You—you shall hear from me to-morrow. done something better than feast —dress—drink 
| [Aside.] Ah, there’s that dear Sir Frederick. play— 
[ Goes to BLOUNT. Glos. Nonsense! we like you the better for it. 
Enter GLOSSMORE and SMOOTH, k. EVELYN sa- [Aside.] I wish I had my six hundred pounds | 
lutes them, paying SMOOTH servile respect. back, though. ' 
Lady Frank. [to GrAvus.] Ha! ha! To be) Eve. And you are as much my friends now as 
so disturbed yesterday—was it not droll ? when you offered me ten pounds for my old nurse? 
Graves. Never recur to that hmiliating topic. Sir John. A thousand times more so, my dear 
Gloss. [to Stout.] See how Evelyn fawns upon boy! [ Omnes approve. 
Smooth ! | Enter SHARP, R. 
Stout. How mean in him! Smooth—a profes- Sinootia Batalole our nen fond © 
sional gambler—a fellow who lives by his wits! Eve. Who! the very man who first announced 


I would not know such a man on any account! 9 me the wealth which you allow I have spent so 
Smooth. [to GLOSSMORE.] So Hopkins is dead yoy. But what's the matter, Sharp ? 


—you want Cipher to come in for Groginhole, eh? | SHARP whispering to EVELYN. 


: 
+ 
; 
3 
pe 
pe 
7 
: 
Gloss. What! Could you manage it ? Eve. [ aloud. The bank's brome t 
pe 
pe 
pe 
$ 
; 
: 


Smooth. Ce cher Charles—anything to oblige! ‘9; -Jonn. Broke! What bank? 


Stout. Groginhole! What can he have to do, Eve. Flash, Brisk & Co. 
with Groginhole? Glossmore, present me to Gogo. [to Smooru.] And Flash was your 


Smooth ! brother-in-law. I’m very sorry. 
_ Gloss. What! the gambler—the fellow who “gmooth, [taking Biel Not at all, Charles—I 
lives by his wits? ‘did not bank there. 

Stout. Why, his wits seem tobeanuncommonly “gi Jonn. But I warned you—you withdrew? 
productive capital! Ill introduce myself. How) Fy. Alas! no! 
cr, spoon ty We-lave meb ab the) | sw John. Ov | not much in thelr handat 
club, I think—I am charmed to make your ac-  pye Why, I told you the purchase money for 
| quaintance in private. I say, sir, what do you @rovinhole was atmy banker’s. Butno, no; don’t 
think of the affairs of the nation? Bad! very jook'so frightened! It was not placed with Flash 
bad! no enlightenment! great fall-off in the| i is at Hoare’s—it is indeed. Nay, Lassure you 
revenue! no knowledge of finance. There’s only i+ 451 4 mere trifle at Flash’s—upon my word, 
Sa oarmapee who can save the country—and that’s pow! To-morrow, Sharp, we'll talk of this! One 
Popkins! lay more—one day at least for enjoyment! 

Gisoth. Ishein parliament, Mr. Stout? What's : ee Thin Oma os pretty ere ! 
your Christian name, by-the-bye? ; Blount. And he borrowed seven hundred pounds 

Stout. Benjamin—no; constituencies are so ig- or me ! 
norant, they don’t understand his value. He’sno ~ @ipce, And six hundred pounds of me! 

_ orator : in fact, he stammers so much—but devilish ¢ Jom, And five hundred pounds of me! 

_ profound. Could not we ensure him for Grogin- gow Oh! a regular Jeremy Diddler! I say, 
hole? Pls cba : ‘you have placed your daughter in a very unsafe 

___ Smooth. My dear Benjamin, it’s a thing to be investment Transfer the stock in hand to t/other 

thought on. : speculation. 

Eve. [advancing.] My friends, I wish to consult | I Sir John. [going to Grorcina.] Ha! Pm 
you. This day twelvemonth I succeeded to an afaiq we've been very rude to Sir Frederick. A 
_ Immense income, and as, by a happy coincidence, |}, onstrous fine young man ! 
| on the same day I secured your esteem, so now, I ier 

wish to ask you if you think I ee res ey Tee oe er i mI a i ee 

i in a way more worthy of your good) Toke. [to Ey r.] Sir, g yo n, 
| eicnts cate sy hers ‘but Mr. MacFinch insists on my giving up this 


ible! excellent taste—beautiful letter instantly. : : 
ene ean a Eve. [reading.] How! Sir John, this fellow, 
Blount. Vewy good horses. [Aside to GLoss- MacFinch, has heard ot my misfortunes, and in- 


MORE.] Especially the gway cab! sists on being paid; a lawyer’s letter—quite in- 


k. Splendid pictures ! solent ! 
eee cand a faseninesnt cook, ma’am ! Toke. And, Sir, Mr. Tabouret is below, and de- 
Smooth. [thrusting his hands into his pockets.| clares he won't stir till he’s paid. [HvitR. 
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MONEY. 


{Act V, Scene 1. 


Eve. Won't stir till he’s paid! What’s to be 
done, Sir John? Smooth, what is to be done ? 

Smooth. If he won’t stir till he’s paid, make him 
up a bed, and I'll take him in the inventory as 
one of the fixtures, Alfred ! 

Eve. It is very well for you to joke, Mr. Smooth. 
But— 


Enter SERVANT and OFFICER, giving a paper to 
EVELYN, and whispering. 


Eve. What’s this? Frantz, the tailor. Why 
youimpudent scoundrel! Faith! thisis more than 
I bargained for. Sir John, I’m arrested. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Stout. [slapping Str JouN on the back with glee. | 
He’s arrested, old gentleman! But I didn’t lend 
him a farthing! 

Eve. And for a mere song—one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Sir John, pay this fellow, will you ? | 
or bail me, or something—while we go to din-_ 
ner. \ 
Sir John. Pay—bail—Ill be d——d if I do!) 
Oh, my five hundred pounds! my five hundred 
pounds! Mr. Alfred Evelyn, I want my five hun- | 
dred pounds! 

Graves. ’m going to do a very silly thing. I 
shall lose both my friend and my money ; just like 
my luck! 


Evelyn, go to dinner; I'll settle this for 


you. 

Lady Frank. 1 love you for that ! | 

Graves. Do you? then I’m the happiest—Ah ! 
ma/’am, I don’t know what I’m saying! 

[Exeunt GRAVES and OFFICER, R. 

Eve. [to Groreina.] Don’t go by these ap- 
pearances! I repeat, ten thousand pounds will 
more than cover all my embarrassments. I shall 
hear from you to-morrow? 

Geor. Yes—yes ! Going up R. 

Eve. But yowre not going? You, too, Gloss- 
more? you, Blount? you, Stout? you, Smooth? 

Smooth. No; Vll stick by you, as long as you’ve 
a guinea to stake ! 

Stowt. Don’t stop me, sir. No man of common 
enlightenment would have squandered his sub- 
stancein this way. Pictures and statues! baugh! 

Eve. Why, you all said I could not spend my 
money better! Ha! ha! ha! The absurdest. 


mistake! You don’t fancy ’m going to prison? 
Ha! ha! ha! Why don’t you laugh, Sir John?) 
Ha! ha! ha! 


Sir John. Sir, this is horrible levity! Take Sir 

rederick’s arm, my poor injured, innocent child! 
Mr. Evelyn, after this extraordinary scene, you 
can’t be surprised that I—I—Zounds! I’m suffo- 
cating! 

Smooth. But, my dear John, they’ve no right | 
to arrest the dinner! 


Enter TOKE, C. 


Toke. Dinner is served. 

Gloss. [pausing.| Dinner! 

Stout. Dinner! It’s a very good smell! 

Eve. [to Str JonN.] Turtle and venison too. 

[They stop irresolute. 

Eve. That’s right—come along. But, I say, | 
Blount—Stout—Glossmore—Sir John—one word 
first: Will you lend me ten pounds for my old 
nurse ? [Hxeunt Omnes, indignantly, RB. 

Smooth and Evelyn. Ha! ha! ha! 


-are! We shall be beat /—the Constitution is gone! 


‘aman! If Georgina really loves you—and I am 


‘break off his match with your daughter ! 


(A OVD Ve 
Scunz : I.— * * * * ’s Club. 
SmooTH and GLOSSMORE discovered. 


Gloss. Will his horses be sold, think you? 
Smooth. Very possibly, Charles !—a fine stud— 
bum—ba! Waiter, a glass of sherry! 


Enter WAITER, C., with sherry. 


Gloss. They say he must go abroad! 

Smooth. Well, it’s the best time of year for tra- 
veling, Charles. 

Gloss. We are all to be paid to-day ; and that 
looks suspicious ! 

Smooth. Very suspicious, Charles! Hum! ah! 

Gloss. My dear fellow, you must know the 
rights of the matter; I wish you'd speak out. 
What have you really won? Is the house gone ? 

Smooth. The house itself is certainly not gone, 
Charles; for I saw it exactly in the same place 
this morning at half-past ten—it has not moved 


an inch! [WAITER gives a letter to GLOSSMORE. | 
Gloss. [reading.] From Groginhole—an ex- | 
press! What's this? I’m amazed! [Reading.] 


““They’ve actually, at the eleventh hour, started 
Mr. Evelyn; and nobody knows what his polities 


Oh! this is infamous in Evelyn! Gets into Par- 
liament just to keep himself out of the Bench! 
Smooth. He’s capable of it! 
Gloss. Not a doubt of it, sir!—not a doubt of it! 


Enter Str JOHN and BLOUNT, C., talking. 
Sir John. My dear boy, I’m not flint! I am but 


sure that she does—I will never think of sacrific- 
ing her happiness to ambition—she is yours; I 
told her so this very morning. 

Blount. {aside.] The old humbug! 

Sir John. She’s the best of daughters !—the 
most obedient, artless creature! Dine with me at 
seven, and we'll talk of the settlements. 


Enter STOUT, ©., wiping his forehead, and taking 
Sir JOHN aside. 

Stout. Sir John, we’ve been played upon! My | 
secretary is brother to Flash’s head clerk; Evelyn 
had not three hundred pounds in the bank ! 

Sir John. Bless us and save us! you take away 
my breath! But then—Deadly Smooth—the ar- 
rest—the—oh, he must be done up! 

Stout. As to Smooth, he’d ‘do anything to 
oblige.” All a trick, depend on it. Smooth has 
already deceived me, for, before the day’s over, 
Evelyn will be member for Groginhole ! 

Sir John. But what could be Evelyn’s object ? 

Stout. Object ? Do you look for an object in a 
whimsical creature like that? A man who has not 
even any political opinions! Object! Perhaps to | 
Take | 
care, Sir John, or the borough will be lost to your | 
family ! 

Sir John. Aha! I begin to smell a rat! But it’s 
not too late yet. | 

Stout. My interest in Popkins made me run to | 
Lord Spendquick, the late proprietor of Grogin- | 
hole. I told him that Evelyn could not pay the | 
rest of the money; and he told me that— 

Sir John. What? 

Stout. Mr. Sharp had just paid it him; there’s 
no hope for Popkirs! England will rue this day! 

[Goes up stage. 
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Act V, Scene 3.] 


| know you have; don’t deny it. 


| way, if he were fifty times Stingy Jack! 


| 
: 
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Sir John. Georgina shall lend him the money ! 
Pil lend him—every man in the house shall lend 
him—I feel again what it is to be a father-in-law! 
Sir Frederick, excuse me—you can’t dine with me 
to day. And, on second thoughts, I see that it 
would be very unhandsome to desert poor Evelyn 
now he’s down in the world. Can’t think of it, 
my dear boy—can’t think of it. Very much hon- 
ored, and happy to see you as a friend. Waiter, 
my carriage! Um! What, humbug Stingy Jack, 
will they? Ah! a good joke, indeed! [vit c. 

Blount. Mr. Stout, what have you been saying 
to Sir John? Something against my character; 1 
Sir, I shall ex- 
pect satisfaction ! 


Stout. Satisfaction, Sir Frederick? as if a man 


of enlightenment had any satisfaction in fighting! | 


Did not mention your name: we were talking of 
Evelyn. He’s no more ruined than you are. 
Blount. Not wuined? Aha, now I understand! 
So, so! Stay, let me see—she’s to meet me in the 
square! [Pulls out his watch; avery small one. 
Stout [pulling out his own; a very large one.] 


| I must be off to the vestry. 


Blount. Just in time !—ten thousand pounds! 
Gad, my blood’s up, and I won’t be tweated in this 
[Hait c. 


ScENE II.—The Drawing-Rooms in § 
VESEY’S House. 
inter LADY FRANKLIN and GRAVES, R. 


Graves. Well, well, I am certain that poor 
Evelyn loves Clara still; but you can’t persuade 
me that she cares for him. 

Lady Frank. She has been breaking her heart 
ever since she heard of his distress. Nay, I am 
sure she would give all she has, could it save him 
from the consequences of his own folly. 

Graves. [half-aside.| She would give him his 
own money, if she did. I should like just to 
sound her. 


Lady Frank. [ringing the bell.| And you shall. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 
Where are the young ladies ? 


Serv. Miss Vesey is, I believe, still in the) 


square; Miss Douglas is just come in, my lady. 
Lady Frank. What, did she not go out with 
Miss Vesey ? 


Serv. No, my lady; I attended her to Drum- 


mond’s, the banker’s. 
Lady Frank. Drammond’s ? 
Einter CLARA, R. 
Why, child, what on earth could take yo 
Drummond’s at this hour of the day ? 

Clara. [confused.] Oh, I—that is—I—ah, Mr. 
Graves! How is Mr. Evelyn? How does he bear 
up against so sudden a reverse ? 

Graves. With an awful calm. 
right here! [Touching his head.] The report in 
the town is that he must go abroad instantly— 
perhaps to day ! [Crosses to C. 

Clara. Abroad !—to-day ! 

Graves. But all his creditors will be paid; and 
he only seems anxious to know if Miss Vesey re- 
mains true in his misfortunes. 

Clara. At! he loves her so much, then! 
Graves. Um! That’s more than I can say. 
Clara. She told me, last night, that he said to 
the last that ten thousand pounds would free him 


[Hait R. 


u to 


from all liabilities—that was the sum, was it not? 


IR JOHN | 


I fear all is not: 


tions. 
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Graves. Yes; he persists in the same assertion. 
Will Miss Vesey lend it? 
Lady Frank. {aside.] If she does I shall not 
think so well of her poor dear mother; for I am 
sure she’d be no child of Sir John’s ! 
Graves. I should like to convince myself that 
my poor friend has nothing to hope from a woman’s 
generosity. 
Lady Frank. Civil! 
covetous ? 
Graves. I know one man, at least, who, rejected 
in his poverty by one as poor as himself, no sooner 


came into sudden fortune than he made his law- | 
yer imvent a codicil which the testator never | 


dreamt of, bequeathing independence to the woman 
who had scorned him. 

Lady Frank. And never told her? 

Graves. Never! 


credulous, Miss Clara! Good day! [Crosses R.” 


sake! Do I understand you right? 

could I be so blind! Generous Evelyn! 
| Graves. You appreciate, and Georgina will de- 
sert him. Miss Douglas, he loves you still. If 
that’s not just like me! Meddling with other 
people’s affairs, as if they were worth it—hang 
| them! [Hait R. 

Clara. Georgina willdesert him. Do youthink so? 
| Lady Frank. She told me last night that she 
would never see him again. To do her justice, 


Ah, how 


she’s less interested than her father, and as much | 


attached as she can be to another. Even while 
engaged to Evelyn she has met Sir Frederick 
{every day in the square. 

Clara. And he is alone—sad—forsaken—ruined. 
And I, whom he enriched—I, the creature of his 
/bounty—I, once the woman of his love—I stand 
idly here to content myself with tears and prayers! 
Oh, Lady Franklin, have pity on me—on him! 
We are both of kin to him—as relations we have 
both a right to comfort! Let us go to him—come! 


remember the world—I cannot. 

Clara. All abandon him—then I will go alone! 

Lady Frank, But if Georgina do indeed release 
him—if she has already done so—what will he 
jthink! What but— 

Clara. What but—that, if he love me still, I 
may have enough for both, and I am by his side! 
‘But that is too bright a dream. He told me I 
‘might call him brother! 
sister be? But—but—I—I—I tremble! If, after 
all—if—if—in one word—am I too bold? The 
world—my conscience can answer that—but do 
/you think that he could despise me ? 

Lady Frank. No, Clara, no! Your fair soul is 
too transparent for even libertines to misconstrue. 
Something tells me that this meeting may make 
the happiness of both! You cannot go alone. 
My presence justifies all. Give me your hand— 
we will go together ! [Haxit R. 


ScENE III.—A Room in EVELYN’S House. 
Enter EVELYN, R. 


Eve.. Yes; as yet, all surpasses my expecta- | 
IT am sure of Smooth—I have managed | 


| 


And are men, then, less | 


Where, now, should a | 


even Sharp; my election will seem but an escape | 


from a prison. Ha! ha! 


True, it cannot last | 
long; but afew hours more are all I require. 
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There’s no such document at | 
Doctors’ Commons, depend on it! You seem in- | 


Clara. [ following him.| One word, for mercy’s | 


Lady Frank. No! it would scarcely be right— | 
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Enter GRAVES, R. 

Eve. Well, Graves, what do people say of me? 

Graves. Everything that’s bad! 

Eve. Three days ago I was universally respect- 
ed. 
larly infamous. Yet I am the same man. 

Graves. Humph! why, gambling— 

Eve. Cant! it was not criminal to gamble—it 
was criminal to lose. Tut!—will you deny that, 
if I had ruined Smooth instead of myself, every 
hand would have grasped mine yet more cordially, 
and every lip would have smiled congratulations 
on my success? Man—man! I’ve not been rich 
and poor for nothing! The Vices and the Virtues 
are written in a language the world cannot con- 
strue; it reads them in a vile translation, and the 
translators are FamLuRE and Success! You 
alone are unchanged. 

«Graves. There’s no merit in that. Iam always 
ready to mingle my tears with any man. [Aside.] 
I know I’m a fool, but I can’t help it. Hark ye, 
Evelyn! I like you—I’m rich; and anything I can 
do to get you out of your hobble will give me an 
excuse to grumble for the rest of my life. There, 
now it’s out. 

Eve. [touched.] There’s something good in 
human nature after all! My dear friend, did I 
want your aid I would accept it, but I can extri- 
cate myself yet. Do you think Georgina will give 
me the same proof of confidence and affection ? 

RS Would you break your heart if she did 
not ? 

Eve. It isin vain to deny that I still love Clara. 
_ Graves. What do you intend to do? 
| Eve. This: If Georgina still adheres to my 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fortunes, if she can face the prospect, not of ruin 


moderate independence; if, in one word, she loves 
me for myself, I will shut Clara forever from my 
thought. I am pledged to Georgina, and I will 
earry to the altar a soul resolute to deserve her 
| affection and fulfill its vows. 

Graves. And if she reject you? 

Eve. [joyfu'ly.] If she do, I am free once more! 
| And then—then I will dare to ask, for I can ask 
| without dishonor, if Clara can explain the past 
_ and bless the future! 

| Enter SERVANT, R., with a letter. 

___ Hive. [crosses to meet him. After reading it.) 
| The die is cast—the dream is over! Generous 
_ girl! Oh, Georgina! I will deserve you yet. 

_ Graves. Georgina, is it possible ? 

| Hve. And the delicacy, the womanhood, the ex- 
| quisite grace of this! How we misjudge the depth 
_ of the human heart! Limagined her incapable of 
| this devotion. 

Graves. And I too! 

Hive. It were base in me to continue this trial a 
_moment longer: I will write at once to undeceive 
_ that generous heart. | Writing. 
Graves. I would have given athousand pounds 
if that little jade Clara had been beforehand ; 
but just like my luck! If I want a man to marry 
one woman, he’s sure to marry another on pur- 
pose to vex me! [EVELYN rings the bell. 
| Enter SERVANT, R. 

Eve. Take this instantly to Miss Vesey; say I 
will call in an hour. [Hit SERVANT.] Why 
does my heart sink withinme? Why, why, look- 
, ing to the fate to come, do I see only the memory 
| of what has been ? 


| 
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Tawake this morning to find myself singu- | : : 
| Lady Frank. My dear Evelyn, you may think | 


and poverty, for reports wrong me there, but of a 
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(Act V, Scene 3. 


Graves. Youare re-engaged, then, to Georgina ! 
Eve. Irrevocabty. 

Enter SERVANT, R., announcing LADY FRANKLIN 

| and Miss DOUGLAS. 


‘it strange to receive such visitors at this moment; 
but, indeed, it is no time for ceremony. We are 


your relations—it is reported you are about to | 


leave the country—we come to ask frankly what 
we can do to serve you. 

| Hve. Madame—I— 

| Lady Frank. Come, come—do not hesitate to 
Iam; your friend here will perhaps let me con- 
sult with him. [Crosses and speaks, aside to 
GRAVES.] Let us leave them to themselves. 


come too late, as whatever is good for anything 
generally does. [Goes up with LADY FRANKLIN. 

Eve. Miss Douglas, I may well want words to 
thank you; this goodness—this sympathy— 

Clara. [abandoning herself to her emotion. | 
Evelyn! Evelyn! Donottalk thus! Goodness! 
sympathy ! I have learned all—all! Itis for ME 
to speak of gratitude! To you—you—I owe all 
that has raised the poor orphan from servitude and 
dependence! While your words were so bitter, 
‘your deeds so gentle! Oh! noble Evelyn, this, 
then, was your revenge ? 

Eve. You owe me no thanks; that revenge was 
sweet! Think you it was nothing to feel that my 
presence haunted you, though you knew it not? 
Even if separated forever—even if another’s— 
even in distant years—perhaps in a happy home, 


‘‘ mother !”—even then should the uses of that 
dross bring to your lips one smile—that smile was 
mine—due to me—due to the hand that you re- 
jected—to the love that you despised ! 

Clara. Despised! See the proof that I despised 
you! See: In this hour, when they say you are 
again as poor as before, 1 forget the world—my 
pride—perhaps too much my sex ; I remember but 
your sorrow—I am here ! 

Eve. And this is the same voice that, when I 
knelt at your feet, and asked but one day the 
hope to call you mine—spoke only of poverty, and 
answered, ‘‘ Never” ? 
| Clara. Because I had been unworthy of your 
‘love if I had ensured your misery. Evelyn, hear 
me ! My father, like you, was poor—generous ; 
gifted, like you, with genius, ambition; sensitive, 
like you, to the least breath of insult. He married, 
as you would have done—married one whose only 
‘dowry was penury and care! Alfred, T saw that 
‘genius the curse to itself! I saw that ambition 
wither to despair! I saw the struggle—the hu- 
‘miliation—the proud man’s agony—the bitter life 
—the early death! And heard over his breathless 
clay my mother’s groan of self-reproach! Alfred 
Evelyn, now speak! Was the woman you loved 
so nobly to repay you with such a doom ? 

Eve. Clara, we should haye shared it! 
Clara. Shared? Never let the woman who 


_ really loves, comfort her selfishness with such 


delusion! In marriages like this, the wife cannot 
share the burden; it is he—the husband—to pro- 
vide, to scheme, to work, to endure—to grind out 
his strong heart at the miserable wheel! The 
wife, also, cannot share the struggle—she can but 


‘confide in us; Clara is less a stranger to you than | 


Graves. Yowre an angel of a widow; but you | 


listening to sweet voices that might call you | 
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| now—too late? 


sa Yet you believe me as poor now as I was 
then. 

Clara. But Iam not poor; we are not so poor ! 
Of this fortune, which is all your own—if, as I 
hear, one-half would free you from your debts, 
why, we have the other half still left, Evelyn! It 
is humble—but it is not penury. 

Hive. Cease, cease—you know not how you tor- 
ture me. Oh—why were such blessed words not 
vouchsafed to me before ?—why, why come they 
Oh, heaven—too late ! 

Clara. Too late! What then have I said? 

ive. Tam bound by every tie of faith, grati- 
tude, loyalty, and honor, to another ! 

Clara. Another! Is she, then, true to your re- 
verses? I did not know this—indeed, I did not! 
And I have thus betrayed myself! O, shame! he 

must despise me now ! [ Goes up. 
Enter Str JOHN ; «at the same time GRAVES and 
LADY FRANKLIN come down. 

Sir John. [with dignity and frankness.| Eve- 
lyn, I was hasty yesterday. You must own it 
natural that I should be so. 


not resist her. What’s money without happiness ? 
So give me your security ; for she insists on lend- 
ing you the ten thousand pounds. 

ive. I know, and have already received it. 
; ae John. [R.] Already received it! Is he jok- 
ing ? 
been living amongst the Mysteries of Udolpho! 
Sister, have you seen Georgina ? 

Lady Frank. [R.] Not since she went out to 
wall in the square. 

Sir John. [aside.] She’s not in the square nor 
the house. Where the deuce can the girl be? 


Hive. I have written to Miss Vesey—I have| 


asked her to fix the day for our wedding. 
Sir John. [joyfully.| Have you? Go, Lady 


| Franklin, find her instantly—she must be back | 


by this time; take my carriage, it is but a step— 
you wou’t be two minutes gone. [Aside.] I'd go 
myself, but ’m afraid of leaving him a moment 
while he’s in such excellent disposition. 
Lady Frank. (repulsing CLARA.] No, no: stay 
till I return. Exit KR. 
Sir John. And don’t be down-hearted, my dear 


fellow; if the worst come to the worst, you will 


have everything I can leave you. Meantime, if I 
can in any way help you— 

Eve. Ha!—you!—you, too? Sir John, you 
have seen my letter to Miss Vesey ?—[Aside]— 
or could she have learned the truth before she 
ventured to be generous ? 

Sir John. No; on my honor. 
Hurrah—hurrah! Blae forever !] What’s that? 
Finter SHARP, Rk. 

Sharp. Sir, a deputation from Groginhole—poll 
closed in the first hour—you are returned! Hol- 
low, Sir—Hollow. 

Hive. And it was to please Clara. 

Sir John. Mr. Sharp—Mr. Sharp—I say, how 
much has Mr. Evelyn lost by Messrs. Flash & Co? 

Sharp. Oh, a great deal, Sir—a great deal. 

Sir John. .{alarmed.] How !—a great deal! 

Hive. Speak the truth, Sharp—concealment is 
all over. 


_ Sharp. Two hundred and twenty-three pounds, 
six and three pence—a great sum to throw away. 


But Georgina has 
been so urgent in your defense, that—that I can-. 
| Hve. Stand back, I say—not a whisper—not a _ 
If your daughter is tobe my wife, to her | 


Faith, for the last two days I believe 1 have | 


[Shouts without. | 
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Sir John. Eh! what, my dear boy ?—what ? 
Ha! ha! all humbug, was it ?—all humbug, upon 
‘My soul! So, Mr. Sharp, isn’t he ruined after all? 


_—not the least wee rascally little bit in the world 
ruined ? 

Sharp. Sir, he has never lived up to his income. 
| Sir John. Worthy man! I could jump up to 
the ceiling! Iam the happiest father-in-law in 
the three kingdoms. [Knocking x.] And that’s 
my sistev’s knock, too. 

Clara. Since I was mistaken, cousin—since, 
now you do not need me—forget what has passed ; 
my business here is over. Farewell! 
| ve. Could you but see my heart at this mo- 
ment, with what love, what veneration, what an- 
|guish it is filled! And must we part now—now, 
/when—when— 


_Linter LADY FRANKLIN and GEORGINA, followed 
by BLOUN?, who looks shy and embarrassed. 
Graves. Georgina herself—then there’s no hope! 
| Sir John. What the deuce brings that fellow 
| Blount here? Georgy, my dear Georgy, I want to— 

Eve. Stand back, Sir John. 

Sir John. But I must speak a word to her. 
want to—, 


I 


sign. 
| heart only will I look for a reply to mine. 

Lady Frank. [to GEORGINA.] Speak the truth, 
“niece. 

Eve. Georgina, it is true, then, that you trust 
me with your confidence—your fortune? Is it al- 
so true that, when you did so, you believed me 
ruined? Answer as if your father stood not there 
—answer as the woman’s heart, yet virgin and 
unpolluted, showld answer, to one who has trusted 
to it his all! 

Geor. What can he mean ? 

Sir John. [making signs.] She won’t look this 
| way, she won’t! Hang her—Ahem! 

Hive. Youfalter. Limplore, I adjure you answer ! 

Lady Frank. The truth! ; 

Geor. Mr. Evelyn, your fortune might well 

dazzle me, as it dazzled others. Believe me, I 
sincerely pity your reverses. 
| Sir John. Good girl; you hear her, Evelyn ? 
Geor. What’s money without happiness ? 
Sir John. Clevercreature! My own sentiments! 
Geor. And so, aS our arrangement is now an- 
‘nulled—papa told me so this very morning—I 
‘have promised my hand where I have given my 
heart—to Sir Frederick Blount. 

Sir John. I told you—I? No such thing—no 
such thing. You frighten her out of her wits— 
she don’t know what she’s saying. 

Eve. Am T awake? But this letter—this letter 
received to-day— 

Lady Frank. [looking over the letter.| Drum- 
mond’s! From a banker ! 

Eve. Read—read. 


your account, from the same unknown friend to 
| Alfred Evelyn !” Oh, Clara, I know now why you 
went to Drummond’s this morning! 

Eve. Clara! What! And the former one with 
ithe same signature—on the faith of which I 
‘pledged my hand and sacrificed my heart— 
| Lady Frank. Was written under my eyes, and 
the secret kept, that— 
| Eve. Look up, look up, Clara—I am free! I 


Lady Frank. “Ten thousand pounds placed to | 
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MONEY. [Aet V, Scene 3. 
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am released! You forgive me? You love me? Enter Srour and GLOSSMORE hastily, talking 

You are mine! We are rich—rich! I can give, with each other. 

you fortune, power—I can devote to you my whole, cout. I’m sure he’s of our side; we've all the 

life, thought, heart, soul—I am all yours, Clara. | intelligence. 
Sir John. A pretty mess you’ve made of it, to, Gloss. ’m sure he’s of ours if his fortune is safe, 

humbug your own father! And you, too, Lady for we've all the property. 

Franklin—I am to thank you for this ! Stout. Just heard of your return, Evelyn! Con- 
Lady Frank. Yowve to thank me that she’s oratulate you. The great motion of the session is 

not now onthe road to Scotland with Sir Freder- fixed for Friday. We count on your vote. Pro- 

ick; I chanced on them by the Park just in time gress with the times ! 

to dissuade and save her. But, to do her justice, ~ Goss. Preserve the Constitution. 

a hint of your displeasure was sufficient. Stout. Your money will do wonders for the par- 
Geor. [half sobbing.| And you know, papa, you ty! Advance ! 

said this very morning that poor Frederick had ~ Goss. The party respects men of your property! 

been very ill used, and you would settle it all at gtick fast ! 

the club. : Eve. Ihave the greatest respect, I assure you, 
Blount. Come, Sir John, you can only blame for the worthy and intelligent flies upon both sides 

yourself and Evelyn’s cunning device! After all, the wheel; but whether we go tgo fast or too 

Pm no such vewy bad match; and as for the ten glow, does not, I fancy, depend so much on the 

thousand pounds— flies as on the stout gentleman who sits inside 
Eve. Vll doubleit. Ah, Sir John, what’s money gnq pays the post-boys. 

without happiness ! | Smooth. Meaning John Bull. Ce Cher old John! 
Sir John. Pshaw—nonsense—stutf ! Don’t’ ve, Smooth, we have yet to settle our first 

humbug me! F ny Piquet account, and our last! And I sincerely 
Lady Frank. But if you don’t consent, shell ¢hank you for the service you have rendered to 

have no husband at all. LR me, and the lesson you have given these gentle- 
Sir John. Hum! there’s something in that— men [Turning to CLARA.] Ah, Clara, you— 

[Aside to EveLyN]—Double it, will you? Then you have succeeded where wealth had failed! 

settle it all tightly on her. Well—well—my foible You have reconciled me to the world and to man- 

is not avarice. Blount, make her happy. Child, jing. My friends—we must confess it—amidst 

I forgive you. [Pinching her arm.] Ugh, you the humors and the follies, the vanities, deceits 

fool! [BLOUNT and GEORGINA go Up. | and vices that play their part in the Great Com- 
Graves. [to LADY FRANKLIN.) I’m afraid its eqy of Life—it is our own fault if we do not find 

catching. What say you’? I feel the symptoms sy¢h natures, though rare and few, as redeem the 


of matrimony creeping all over me. Shall we? , : ine the shadows that are flung from 
eh? Frankly, now, frankly — Tesh Puemvene vse 6 


| F the ‘ti ith glimpses of 
Lady Frank. Frankly, now, there’s my hand. the form vand )ody tae 


; : res ip Md. the everlasting holiness of truth and love. 
ORS Accepted! Is it possible? Sainted — @qyes, But for the truth and the love, when 
Maria ! thank Heaven youare spared this affliction. found, to make us tolerably happy, we should not 


be without— 
Enter SMOOTH, R. | 


Smooth. How dye do, Alfred? I intrude, I 
fear! Quite a family party. 

Blount. Wish us joy, Smooth—Georgina’s mine, 
and— : 
_ Smooth. And our four friends there, apparently, | 
have made up another rubber. John, my dear) 
boy, you look as if you had something at stake on 


Lady Frank. Good health ; 

Graves. Good spirits ; 

Clara. A good heart ; 

Smooth. An innocent rubber ; 

Geor. Congenial tempers ; 

Blount. A pwoper degwee of pwudence ; 
Stout. Enlightened opinions ; 

Gloss. Constitutional principles ; 


; Sir John. A little humbug ; 

the odd trick. : ; 
Sir John. Sir, yowre very—confound the fel- | Eve. And—plenty of Money ? 

low! and he’s a dead shot too! | THE END. 


OO Tw ayia s 


ALFRED EVELYN.—First dress: Black frock coat and vest, |GRAVES.—Body coat and full black suit, black gloves. In third 
Oxford gray trowsers, cloth-top shoes and black neckerchief. | act a gay-colored silk handkerchief. 
Second dress : Fashionable blue frock coat with velvet collar, | BLOUNT.—Fashionable black suit in first act, which is after- 
buff vest with rolling collar, kerseymere trowsers tightly strap-| wards changed for one of a gay character: ; 
ped down, polished leather boots, black satin searf, white riding - = mn ro ia : "ni 
vloves and black hat. Fourth Act, Scene Z: Brocade dressing DUDLEY SMOOTH.— First dress : Fashionable TG ODDIE SCOss 
gown. For dinner: Black dress coat lined with black silk, tume. Second dress: Frock coat, light-colored pantuloons, 
white vest with rolling collar, black kerseymere trowsers, black glazedleather boots. Fourth Act: Very fashionable dinner dress, 
satin cravat embroidered with gold. Fijth Act: Dress of sec-, CLARA DOUGLAS.—First dress: Black herége walking dress, 
ond act. + high neck and lone bie see dant ee with black lace, 
- sie . A P hair plain, black shoes and stockings, black satin apren, Second 
STOUT.—Green cut-off coat with broad tails, striped vest, white | dress: White muslin demi-toilet, pink ribbons, cote bracelets 
cravat with large tie, nankeen trowsers without straps, cloth-; and ornaments. Last dress: Black velvet walking-dress, with 
top shoes, large red pocket handkerchief, white hat with black ornaments of malachite and gold. é 


crape round it, which is removed after the first act. ILADY FRANKLIN.—Three first Acts: A eay-colored silk 
SIR JOHN VESEY.—Black dress coat and trowsers, white vest) dress. Fourth Act : Evening dress, with short sleeves and low 

and Grav Ai white hair, with double eye-elasses hanging by chain| body. Fifth Act: Morning costume. 

HORST ROS AKEIONE: ’ GEORGINA.—First dress: White muslin, eut high, and Jon 
GLOSSMORE.—First Act: Black frock coat and trowsers, pol-| sleeves trimmed with black ribbons and jet Qatercutsl Becond 

ished leather boots, black vest. white cravat and light kid gloyes.| Act: Colored ribbons. Fourth Act: Dinner dress. Fifth Act: 

Second Act: Colored vest. Fourth Act: Full dinner costume. ' Colored silk walking-dress and fashionable bonnet. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’—Dr. JOHNSON. 
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A CHOICE COLLECTion nd ad] 
A Ks 4 en A aS ws 74 
| COMEDIES, | SO ae i! 
) WITH | eros 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
PDAS PTD) '@) 


JHE flome {irc_e, PRIVATE JHEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. 


N O a) Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office ; : | 
: : of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. V Ou a 


| ; Verd. [still playing or singing on.] Hu-ush, 
A () RIMELESS C RIMINAL « th2"s it! “chorus of Co-operatives" for my new _ 
; * opera, ‘The Miner’s Daughter.” When it comes 
out, some critic fellow will make a joke, and cail 
a Firee, in One Act. it a ‘‘ co-operative movement.” 
frank. |sarcastically.| Ah, well! as you’re too 
| a ] ) hig 7 
> NT 5 : much occupied to kisten to me—l’ll— 
| BY MARTIN BECHER. [Moves towards door. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. Verd. [jumping up and stopping him.| No you 
Royal Strand, London, 1874,, Wot, Grumps. [Pushes FRANK into a seat. | 
Professor Verdi Verdanti... -Mr. W. H. Terriss. Now, go in and win, old man, I’m all attention 
Frank Fancourt......... H. Carter. | a ans Say Lae Byyras 
Mr. Lawrence Lloyd... Mey. cain: __ Frank. First of all I should like to know if you | 
Decimus Dodd......... -. ‘| West. (think I’m going to be sueh— 

Dips 2 ‘a 9 oom RH o | . * che . * 
eee re Cs Cat Stephenson. Verd: [echo, thinking of his music, has sidled up 
Miss Anirord TOYA. .00....00cesecsnes --Miss Fanny Hughes. 10 the piano, striking a note.) “A” flat—yes, I 
Gis MCR LAD UTR ataeisra clote atslalan ate Hlelsieiaie aie olels Mrs. Raymond. was sure of it! 


E A ENTRANCES.—R. me: Right; L. Left; R. D. Right D L. | Prank. Eh 2 
XITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. ‘s * ._ 7 sae 
D. Left Door; 8. BE. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; ML. D. Middle Verd. Nothing ! now look here, old fellow, it’s 


Door. RELATIVE PosiTioNns.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right q . + In, 7 ; Pw 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, the old story—y ou're somsg to bully me for not 


LENE NO ANGUS EY ‘being punctual; weil, this time I couldn't help it; 
I’ve had an adventure! | 


ScenE.—A Sitting-Room, comfortably furnished. rank. A what? ; 
Practicable window R.; a waicn to be hanging , Verd. An adventure! Vve tackled a_ thief, 
conspicuously on the wall; a piano should, if Single-handed, and come off victorious! Listen ! 
practicable, be on the stage, but if this is done This afternoon I took a walk to Hampstead, to 
without, VERDANTI must sing instead ; after Meditate on my opera; meditation, however, was | 
rise of curtain, loud knock is heard at room door. Suddenly interrupted by a crowd ; and presently I 

found myself in the midst of a fistie encounter 
Enter FRANK FANCOURT, R. U. E. ‘between two belligerent donkey-boys. I was 
Frank. [looking round.] Not here! now that’s hustled about a good deal, and brought into vio- 

just like Verdant—that fellow couldn’t be punctual lent collision with an elderly person dressed as a 

if his life depended on it. The effect of genius he gentleman. Finally I succeeded in extricating 

calls it—hang genius! why Art, which in its youth myself; and, on making a cursory examination of 
is always poor and struggling, should have a pre- my pockets, discovered that I'd lost my watch! 
scriptive right to be erratic in its dress and man- Frank. Hum! served you right for getting 
ners, I cannot understand. It’s not a bit of use mixed up in such a scene. 

trying to come the old soldier with Art! I ap- _ Verd. Sol thought. Suddenly I remembered 

pointed to meet Verdanti here at three, because I that the elderly party had caught very tight hold 

knew I shouldn’t be back till fowr—now it’s four of mein the scrimmage. Bless you—J saw through 
fifteen, and there isn’t a glimpse of him! Appar- it in a minute! Took a quick glance round— 
ently he’s perfectly indifferent as to whether I’ve descried my man, scuttling off in the distance— 
succeeded in securing this young, rich, and lovely made sail after him—and overtook him on the 
pupil for him. Well, Ill wait jive minutes more, quietest part of the heath. Never a soul was 
and not an instant longer! [Seats himself discon- near! Putting on a terrible countenance—which 
tentedly with his watch in his hand—Vurpantr is made him shiver in his shoes—I said, “Not a 
heard outside, singing as he comes along. |\word—the watch!” He hesitated. “ Don’t drive 
A ., |me to extremities,” I growled, ‘ for you see before | 

Enter VERDANTI, R. U. E., wearing a large wide- voy a determined man!” Ha, ha! he gave a gasp, _ 
awake hat; he hums apassage of music to himself. handed it over, and quaked out, ‘Take it; but | 

I say! yowre a pretty— ispare me.” ‘On this occasion, I will,” was my 4 


Verdanti. [holding up his finger, and going on reply; “ but thank your stars that in me you hap- it 
with his singing.| Hu-ush! [Goes to piano and pened to fall across a merciful man. Begone!” 4 
tries to arrange the passage he is humming. which he did; and here am I, watch and all! 4 
t| Frank. Oh! bother that, just listen— | Frank, And you let the fellow go? Bs 
tH +eeeerees SHLEPSAFIAEIESSEES ESE SESSA OEEISISEIEEPOEEESEEEEEESEEE DEES SEES Seco eee eeaeeeeeeeesses 
oe ae 
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Verd. Oh, I hate police courts and cases! Igot| X 112. [chuckling.]° I say, gammon! Your 
| my watch—what was the use of prosecuting the; parients and gardins is gone out for a walk, : 
poor devil? Besides, I owe him something—he | take it—[with dignity |—none of a yer know! |3 
has given me an idea—what do you think of this) Verd. [astonished.] You refuse it? ip ae 56 
| [goes to piano] for a powerful song—[Suddenly| X 112. Rather! Yer see, m my purfeshin’, Dve ; 
stops in the last flourish, and points, in a horri- | knowed that sort 0’ thing get a party inter trou- ; 
fied manner, at the watch hanging against the|ble. You seem mighty anxious to get ridofit. |¢ 
| wall.| Look! what’s that? Verd. [hastily.| No, no: youre wrong quite : 
Frank. [walking up to look.) ‘That 2? Why, a|a mistake—wouldn’t part with it on any acco 

watch—isn’t it yours? heirloom in my family! only did it to try you: : 

+ 

+ 
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24 A CRIMELESS CRIMINAL: [Scene 1. | 
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lights, and pulling a watch out of his pocket. | you better—let me take your number— 
Then—tell me instantly—whose is this ? X 112. [bristling up.) Stay ! 


Verd. Of course itis! [Dragging FRANK to foot- | Yowe an ornament to the police; I must know 


Frank. Well, if youll leave off throttling me Verd. 1 beg your pardon, I forgot that opera- 


{ 


for a moment, I might suggest that it’s the one | tion is unpopular with the force. Put it down 
| you so boldly recovered from the thief. there, ther—very carefully—[pom ts to table— 
Verd. Grumps, old boy, ’m ruined—the boot’s| X 112 puts watch down]—and let this feebly ex- 
on the other leg—I’m the thief! In my usual ab- | press my—hem !—eratitude. [Gives money. 
stracted way, I must have forgotten to put my X 112. [grinning.| Thats the most sensible | + 
watch in my pocket before I went out, so I never remark as youve made since I come in. Vl keep F: 
had it to lose—don’t you see?—and the old gen-|a heye on that yere winder, in case youre took 
tleman took me for a footpad, no doubt. Here, | with another fit of shyin’ away your property. 


: 


catch hold of the cursed thing! Good harternoon, gents, both.» [Aside.] Rummy — 
Frank. Well, no—I think I’d rather not! We’ve | go this, as ever I see! [Hait R. U. E. 
| peen friends all our lives, and our worldly posses-| Verd. Grumps, old fellow, what am I to do? I 


sions have been pretty much in common; but, as| can’t stop in the house’ with 7t—it’s worse than a $ 
this is a case of felony, ’d rather you’d consider) dead body! I know—[seizes his wide-awake]— 
it entirely your own! ll leave these lodgings upon the instant. | ; 
Verd. My own! Ha! ha!—listen to its Beelze-| Frank. [stopping him.| Don’t be an idiot! I ; 
4 
+ 
+ 
| 
| 


- bubian tick !—it seems to keep up a running ac-|say you shan’t. Here’s a rich pupil coming, by 
companiment of ‘Thief, thief, thief, thief!” I} appointment, and you talk in that cool way of 
shall go raving mad if I don’t get it out of my| bolting. You mustn’t think of such a thing. 

sight; so, as you won't have it, here goes! [Runs| Verd. Ah, I see, you're reveling in the antici- 
to window and throws it out.| There—now I can) pation of beholding me dragged away to penal — 


| breathe again ! servitude! [Sinks into chair R., looking at watch. | 
Frank. Yes, the room does féel more comforta- | Hugh—you beast—I’ve a great mind to smash _ 
ble—and having happily got rid of the—the article, | you! [Another knock heard at door, 


hadn’t you better pull yourself together a little.| Frank. Be quiet—can’t you? Here she really | 

T’ve persuaded the young lady I told you of to/is, at last; compose yeurself! Make an effort, | 

come and take some lessons of you. I expect her 

here every minute, with her father, to be intro- 
duced to you. Enter DECIMUS DODD, R. U. E. 

Verd. Thank goodness she didn’t arrive before, Dodd. [mysteriously.] Hist! speak low—they 

I had disposed of—that! Now, as Shakespeare are only a few doors off. [VERDANTI reels up 

says, ‘¢ being gone, I am a man again.” against a chair.| Ym Dodd—which is Mr. Ver- 

[Knock at sitting-room door heard. danti? [FRANK points to VERDANTI.] Look 

Frank. Here she is! [Goes and opens door.| here, Mr. Verdanti, can’t we square this? Wasn’t 


man ! [ Goes and opens door. 


| Pray walk in. \it a mistake ? 
Enter POLICEMAN, X 112, R. U. E. Verd. Of course it was—a fearful mistake. Tl 
Verd. [rushes over to FRANK, and writhes in his give it back to them, and humbly apologize— 
arms.| Lost, old man; I shall never survive it—| Dodd. Bravo, capital! but there’s no necessity — 
they’ve traced me home—lost ! lost ! to do that; when they call, tell them to go about 


X 112. No; there yer’ just wrong, young man— their pbusiness—see ? : 
[advances to c.|—it arn’t lost! Which o’ you two Verd. Eh!—what? 
lunatics shied it out o’ winder? IfI’adn’t’appen-| Dodd. Take the high hand, my dear sir—say 
ed to ’ave my heye on this ’ere ’ouse, with my you’ve altered your mind. . 
’elmet in my hand, and my ’ankercher a-wipin’) Verd. Say P’m going out of it would be nearer bé 
| my ’ed—which I kitched it in my ’elmet as it the mark, T think. Look here, just explain how . 

i 
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come down—it’s werry probable as you would you come to be mixed up in this. You've called 
never ha’ seen it again. about the—the— 
Verd. Wretch! Dodd. Vote, you know. | 
X 112. [in astonishment.] Eh! Verd. Vote—oh, bother! I thought you came 
Verd. No; I mean best of friends! [Aside.] | from Hampstead. 
People may complain of that noble force; but) Dodd. [amazed.] Hampstead, my good friend ! 
_ isn’t there always one in the way just when he’s ’'m Dodd —Decimus Dodd—everybody in this © 
not wanted ? borough knows Dodd! I’m the Liberal canvasser. 
X 112. Well, ’aving dooly run it in, there you 


+++ 


‘Somebody told me you were a wayerer, and had © 
are. [Offers watch. given a half promise to vote blue—you admit — 

Verd. No, no—such honesty as yours shall not you've made a mistake— . 
pass unrewarded; keep it, therefore, I beg, asa - Verd. Devila doubt of it! | 
proof of your integrity. Dodd. Then say that to-morrow we may count be 
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on you! There, I shall consider it settled. We give in like that; look here—why not present it 

_ Taust watch, my dear sir—ewatch—there are thieves to your landlady, Mrs. Kacklebury ? 

_ about! Ho, ho!—don’t you be caught, Mr. Ver-|. Verd. Ha, that’s not a bad idea! [ve got it— 
danti. Now, where’s my hat? [Looks for it. | [toMrs. KAcKLEBURY]—Mrs. Kacklebury, you're 

_ Verd. [aside, hastily, to FRANK.] Frank, en- what is vulgarly, but forcibly, denominated a 

_ gage him in conversation for a second. “stunner!” In bringing back that watch you’ve 

Frank. [to Dopp.] And are the Conservative done me a great—hem !—service. I procured it 

canvassers following in your steps to see that you as a small offering to your daughter Jane, for the 

are not one too many for them, Mr. Dodd ? trouble she takes in waiting on me. 

[Whilst FRANK ts speaking to Dopp, VERDANTI. Mrs. K. La! now—whata kind gentleman! 

fastens the ribbon of the watch onto one of the, Verd. Not at all !—when’s her birthday ? 

| buttons of Dovn’s coat. | Mrs. K. Just four months from to-morrow ; 

__ Dodd. 'That’s it, sir—that’s it—yon’ve hit it; but 

but excuse me, I haven’t a moment to spare. Verd. Good! Now, to prevent any further ac- 

Good day, gentlemen— good day—remember, cidents—for I’m so dreadfully careless—take it 

| 


early to-morrow, Mr. Verdanti! [zit rapidly. away at once—lock it wp—don’t let a soul know 

Verd. [shaking hands violently with FRANK.]| that yowve got it—be as silent about it as the 
Pve done it, Grumps; he has carried it away with grave, mind !—and on the proper morning let her 
him; it’s all right this time—the clouds disperse have it! No thanks, I insist 


[getting her towards 


once more, old friend; and we may say we have | the door|—we will consider this little affair a se- | 


seen the last of it now! I could do a breakdown, | cret between ourselves! 


Tm so happy! | Mrs. K. [making an effort to speak.) But— 
[Both execute a variety of fantastic capers. Verd. No—I won't hear a word. 
Frank. Well, now that our minds really are at! Mrs. K. [still struggling to speak.) My hus- 
rest, to return to business. | band will— 
Verd. Just so. This new pupil is a lovely fe- Verd. Not a syllable, my dear Mrs. Kacklebury 
male—eh, Frank, with gold? Ha, ha! '—I am so very busy! [Gets Mrs. KACKLEBURY 
[Knock heard at door. out of the room, and shuts the door.) Hurrah! 


Frank. Hash; ’m convinced that she’s at the old man, the Angel of Hope waves her what-d’ye 
door at this very instant. , callum pinions over us—and we are saved! 
[Goes to door R. U. E.—opens it ceremoniously. | Frank. You mean you are. 


| Enter Mrs. KACKLEBURY. VERDANTI and. a. ; 
. . © > a ” TAT S . : 
FRANK, catching sight of a dress, commence | &'8: A, Cini t De found 100 OVE! et Ole aes 


: aa ; React h a Re ‘more I walk erect before my fellow-man! and— 
bowing profoundly, without looking up. [knock heard at the door]—don’t !—don’t say it’s 


Verd. Lovely stranger, welcome to this poor coming back again! 
bower— | Frank. No, no—-it’s her—she’s here at last—it 

Mrs. K. La! now, what a funny gentleman you | muwzt be. 
are, Mr. Verdanti. Which a stranger I am not;)  Verd. [nervously.] 1 think you’ve said that at 
and, although I don’t: say but what I was some- least once before this afternoon—however, go 
thing to look at, afore "Melia, my eldest, were born | and see. [FRANK opens door. 
-—as a mother of fourteen, and all alive but two) . i 
—yowre a-flatterin’ of me hawful! Likewise a. Enter AURORA LLOYD, R. U. E. 

“poor bower” you is mot—which is a-doin’ of it Frank. Good afternoon, Miss Lloyd; I began 
beautiful. to be afraid you were not coming to-day. 

Verd. [aside.| Confound the old woman, what Awrora. Ym so sorry, Mr. Fancourt; I hope 
has she come bothering about? I don’t owe her you'll forgive me for keeping you waiting. Papa 
any rent. [Aloud.] My good Mrs. Kacklebury, eowld call upon an old friend on the road; and, 
we're dreadfully busy; could you conveniently put | as I couldn’t get him away, I’ve left him to follow 


off what you have to say till another time ? me here. Please introduce me to Mr. Verdanti. 
Mrs. K. Well, I could, but I guess you wouldn’t) Frank. Mr. Verdi Verdanti, this is Miss Lloyd, 
thank me if I did. Wve a message for vou. the lady I— 
Frank. From her, no doubt. ’ | Aurora. Charley Green ! 


Mrs. K. [to FRANK.] Beggin’ your pardon, sir, Verd. wo gether } Aurora ! 

it ain’t from no her at all, but from an’im. [Zo [They rush to each other and exchange greetings. 
VERDANTI.] Mr. Dodd sends you his compli-, Frank. [opening his eyes.] Why, you seem to 
ments, and ’opes youll be more careful of your know each other, somehow! My 
property; for, jest as he were a-goin’ out o’ the, Avrora. [laughing.| Yes; we're old_friends, 
front door, he found this—[producing watch]— Mr. Fancourt. I say, Charley, is Verdi Verdanti 
hangin’ somehow to his coat; and, not ’avin’ time your new professional title ? 
to come back, arst me to bring it to you at once, - Verd. Exactly—as ‘Charles Green,” you see, 
_ for fear you should be a-frettin’ over the loss of it. | nobody would have anything to say to ine; but 

Verd. [who has fallen on FRANK’s shoulder—| “Professor Verdi Verdanti” is quite another thing. 
aside to FRANK.] It’s no use, Frank, murder will) Awrora. What glorious fun! But, I say, sir, 


| 


out !—if that thing were locked in a Chubb’s safe, | it’s very lucky that you and papa never met at 
and dropped into the river, it would come up to Brighton, or, with hés old-fashioned notions, your 
the top again somehow. Id better go and give change of name would stamp you as apickpocket, 
or something worse, beyond all doubt. _ 

Mrs. K. [aside.] Why, the fright of losing that Verd. Don’t be the least afraid—I intend to 
there watch have quite upset him, poor man ! make him like me awfully—his taste must be good 


Verd. Locked up in some old box of Mother | 
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A CRIMELESS CRIMINAL. 
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[Scene 1. 


| “merry Swiss boy !” 


| 
Aurora. Yowre not a bit improved, I see. Oh, ; 
Charley, do you remember that favorite duet we 
used to sing? I’ve never had the courage or the 
heart to sing it since you left. | 
Verd. [going to piano.] I’ve got it here. What. 
do you say—shall we run through it together ? 
Aurora. Capital !—I should like it of all things! | 
Frank. 'The old tale—“two’s company, and 
three’s none !” J—1 think I'll go now. | 
Aurora. Oh, no, Mr. Fancourt, stop and give 
us the pleasure of your company; besides, papa 
expects to see you here when he comes, I know. 
Verd. There, sit down, Grumps, and look agree- | 
able—we’re going to give you a treat. [FRANK | 
sits down.; Do you know, Aurora, I haven’t felt | 
so exceedingly happy for a long time! Ive been 
rather in the dumps lately ; but now, what with 
your presence, coupled with the absence of some- 
thing which has been worrying me, ’m a regular 
[Knock at door heard. 
Aurora. That’s papa, I dare say; now, Char- 
ley—Professor Verdanti, 1 mean—just take care | 
to behave yourself! 
Verd. All right, Aurora. Frank, open the 
door, like a good fellow. [FRANK opens door. 


Enter KACKLEBURY, R. U. E, slightly tipsy. 


Kacklebury. Look here, young fellow, L’m’spec- 
table man—my family’s ’spectable man! What 
d’youmean a-tryin’ on your tricks on my daughter? 

Verd. Excuse me one moment, Miss Lloyd—this | 
person happens, unfortunately, to be my landlord. 
[To KACKLEBURY.] Fellow, walk out of this room, | 
and be smart about it! If there hadn’t been a, 
lady present, I should have dropped you out of 
that window, for your insolence ! 

Kackle. All very fine, my bantam, that’s sort o’ | 
game two can play at—jes’ you ansher my ques- | 
tion, what d’ ye mean— 

Frank. Mr. Kacklebury, yowre laboring under | 
some mistake ; my friend isn’t capable— 

Kackle. [to FRANK.] Jes’ you shut up—nobody 
ashk’ your ’pinion,—wot’s he mean by givin’ my 
gal this? [produces watch — VERDANTI and 
FRANK exchange agonizing glances.| There! 
[Dashing it down on table.) Keep your shnares 
to ’selfand wacate these ’partments ’mediately— 
Vd thrash you comforbly for tup-pence, but as 
lady’s there, putit off till’morrow. Servant, mum | 
—[to VERDANTI]—youclear out sharp, mind, or 
Tl know reason why. [ Staggers out, R. U. E. 

Aurora. What does it allmean ? [hope, Charles, 
that you— 

Verd. Certainly not, my dear Aurora; explain 
it all to you in a moment—in confidence, of course. 
Frank, there, wished to make that old savage’s 
daughter a present, for—sewing on buttons and 
all that sort of thing, and the maniac has imagined | 
that it came from me. 

Frank. [aghast.| Come, Verdant—you know— 

Verd. Yes, yes, my dear fellow, naturally, I 
was coming to that. What Frank wishes you to| 
understand, Aurora, is that the affair is perfectly 
Platonic—for that I give my word— 

Frank. [gasping.| But you know— 

Verd. Of course ; need we say any more on the! 
subject, Aurora? 

Aurora. Certainly not; Mr. Fancourt’s feelings 
do him the greatest credit, and I won’t hear any- 
thing further. Now—I must go back and look | 
for papa; I shall be here again almost directly with | 


him, and whatever you do, Charley, try to get in- 
to his good graces, for both our sakes, you know. 
Verd. Vll make myself as agreeable and insin- 
uating as possible, dear, never fear. 
Aurora. Au revoir, then. [Hat R. U. E. 
Frank. [indignantly.| Now, look here, Ver- 
danti, once for all—if you think I’m going to father 
all your lies—be turned into a Don Juan, and— 
Verd. Grumps, you always professed to be my 
friend—in more romantic days I believe we even 
called ourselves Damon and Pythias. Would you 
for the sake of any stupid little prejudice, have 
had me refuSe the assistance of your name, when 
another instant would have revealed to the woman 
I love the fact of my being a species of “‘ involun- 
tary thief?” But away with trifling griefs and petty 
animosities ! [Points to watch.] What are we to 
do with that? Listen how it mocks at us with its 
horrid tick ! [Sharp knock at the door heard. 


Enter LAURENCE LLOYD, R. U. E.; at sight of 
him VERDANTI shrinks back to further side of 


the stage, dragging FRANK with him. 


Frank. [aside to VERDANTI.] Let go—d’ye 
hear, Verdanti! don’t be a fool, it’s her father. 

Verd. No, no, no—don’t say that; it’s the man 
from whom I took the watch on Hampstead Heath! 

Frank. [amazed.] Impossible ! 

Verd. [in agony.] Look, he’s going to the table ; 
stop him, he’ll see it! 

Frank. [to Luoyp.] Good day, Mr Lloyd, glad 
to see you’ve found your way. [ Whilst FRANK is 
speaking, VERDANTI ties his head up in a large 
pocket handkerchief, which he takes out of his pocket. 

Lloyd. Yes, thankee, Fancourt; but where’s my 
daughter? She left me to come on here. 

Frank. And duly arrived; but she got rather 
anxious about you, and went to look after you. 

LIloyd. Ah, well, then Vl wait till she comes 
back. [Zs going to seat himself by the table, with 


| the watch on tt. 


Frank. [trying to get him away.| Let me offer 
you this chair, it’s the most comfortable in the 
room. [Offers one at the other end of the room. 

Lloyd. Thankee—no—this ‘ll do very well. 
[Seats himself by table.| And now, I should like 
to be introduced to your friend. 

Frank. Professor Verdanti, this is Mr. Laurence 
Lloyd. [ LZhey bow. 

Lloyd. Servant, sir; ’'m afraid yowre not well! 

Verd. [making diabolical grimaces and disguis- 
ing his voice.| Tank you, no, I hay’ one littel gold 
in mein hett. : 

Lloyd. Hullo, what’s this? My. Fancourt, sir, 
you distinctly informed me, though your friend 
had a foreign name, he was an Englishman born. 
I won’t have my daughter taught by a foreigner! 

Frank. Quite right, Mr. Lloyd, the professor és 
an Englishman—it’s the—the cold in his head de- 
ceives you. [Aside to VERDANTI.] What the 
devil are you about? Drop that absurd lingo. 

Verd. [aside to FRANK.]| If he recognizes my 
voice, I shall be ruined. x 

Frank. [aside to VERDANTI.] Youwll be ruined 


‘if he gets it into his head that youre a foreigner. 


Verd. (aloud, trying to disguise his voice.| ’m 
English to the backbone, Mr. Lloyd, and wouldn’t 
be anything else for all the money in the world ! 

Lloyd. 'That’s well said—very well said ; now, 
have you any objection to give me a song whilst 
I’m waiting—“ Rule Britannia,” or something ? 
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Scene 1.] 


A CRIMELES 


Frank. The professor would sing you one with 
pleasure, sir, I’m sure, but— | 
Verd. [still with disguised voice.| Mr. Lloyd 
will kindly excuse me to-day on account of the’ 
cold—another time I shall bemost happy. [Passes 
behind Mr. LLoyn’s chair, and after a little dodg- | 
ing about, contrives to secure the watch from table 
without attracting attention, lifts wp one of the tails 
of Mr. Luoyn’s coat, and drops it into the pocket. | 
Lloyd. (unsuspiciously.| Never mind the cold. 
Verd. [to Loy, still in disguised voice.] Still 


it is bad for the organ, sir—very bad—and the 


organ must not be trifled with. 

Enter AURORA, R. U. E., during this conversation, | 
who looks with astonishment at VERDANTI, with 
his head tied wpo—she beckons to FRANK. 
Aurora. {aside to FRANK.] What’s the matter 

with Charles? 

Frank. [aside to AuRoRA.] Toothache—sud- 
den attack! but don’t notice it, it annoys him. 

Lloyd. So youve got back, Rory—here I am, 
all safe, you see. 

Aurora. Yes, you tease; and I’ve had my walk 
after you for nothing. [Zo VERDANTI.] I must 


| apologize for running away, Mr. Verdanti. 


Verd. [in his natural voice.| Oh, pray don’t 


_ mention it, Miss Lloyd; you had scarcely gone, 


when your father arrived. 
Lloyd. Now that’s very singular; but I could 
swear I’ve heard your voice somewhere, before 


_—[VERDANTI looks horrified|—and what’s more 
_ odd, I can’t help fancying your features are not 


altogether unfamiliar to me. 
[ VERDANTI commences to distort his face. 
Frank. [laughing, nervously.) Ha, ha, ha! 


_ These accidental resemblances are very funny, 


Aurora. [aside, pityingly, to VERDANTI.] Is the 
toothache very bad—you poor boy ? 
Verd. [aside to AuRorA.] It isn’t the tooth- 


| ache, it’s inflammation of the what-d’ye-call-it of 


the eye. ; 

Aurora. [aside to VERDANTI.] Why, Mr. Fan- 
court distinctly said it was toothache! — 

Verd. [aside to AuRorA.] Did he? Oh, ah, 
yes, so it is—and what-d’ye-call-it as well. By 
the way, don’t you think this would be a good op- 
portunity to tell your papa we’ve seen each other 
before ? 

Aurora. [aside to VERDANTI.] Perhaps it would. 
[Aloud.] Papa, wasn’t it very singular, when I 
came here to-day I found that Cha—Mr. Verdanti 
and myself were quite old friends; he used to visit 
at aunt’s and give me all sorts of useful hints about 
my singing.. 

Lloyd. The deuce! that’s very funny, and I’m 
quite sure I knew him somewhere too. I’ve been 
telling Mr. Fancourt I’m certain to remember 
where, presently—I never forget a face. 

Verd. [aside.| If this case doesn’t prove an ex- 
ception, then it’s all over with me! [Aloud.] 
Miss Lloyd, let me show you some of my songs. 

[They go to piano and AURORA looks at them. 

Lloyd. {jumping up suddenty.| Pve got it !_the 
place was Hampstead—the time this afternoon ! 
[VERDANTI wtterly collapses.| A total stranger in 
a wide-awake hat—[suwddenly to VERDANTI]— | 
by the way, do you wear a wide-awake hat ? 


jmy unpleasant reflections. 
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thing on in my life!—that’s Fancourt’s. [Point- 
ing to wide-awake on table, FRANK lifis up his 
hands and shakes his head in utter astonishment. 

Lloyd. Al! 
awake hat rendered me a signal service this after- 
noon—a stalwart ruffian— 


Verd. Pardon my interrupting you, but I like to | 


be particular. Frank, was it this afternoon or 
yesterday that I borrowed your wide-awake hat ? 
Frank. Ob! this afternoon. 
tainly not yesterday. 
Verd. I thought so—pray 
Lloyd. As I was saying—a stalwart ruffian had 


ing my loss, a voice at my elbow roused me from 
I told my troubles, 
and the stranger in the wide-awake hat comforted 
me, even promised to use all his endeavors to re- 
store me my property. Now, the faces of those 
two individuals have got muddled in my head, 
somehow, perhaps because I wasn’t very collected 
at the time; of course you couldn’t have been the 
foot-pad, so you must have been the amiable 
stranger, for one of the two I’ll swear you are. ~ 

Verd. [taking the handkerchief off his head.) 
Further concealment, my dear Mr. Lloyd, would 
be out of place. Do me the favor to feel in your 
right-hand coat-tail pocket, and say if I haven’t 
been as good as my word. [LLoyp feels in his 
pocket and brings out the watch. 

Lloyd. [in utter astonishment.| My own watch! 

Aurora. Oh, papa, how much obliged you ought 
to be to Mr. Verdanti! 

Lloyd. So I am, my dear, but how on earth did 
you do it? 

Verd. Excuse me, the particulars of the recovery 
I am not at liberty to divulge. I think I amright 
in asserting that this really is your watch ? 

Lloyd. My watch! of course it is! As if could 
make any mistake; why, next to my daughter, 
there isn’t anything I possess by which I set so 
much store—it’s an institution in our family—been 
regularly handed down from father to son for 
ever so long; my greatest regret is that I haven’t 
a son to bequeath it to in due course, when I die. 

Verd. Most distressing; but on serious reflection, 
don’t you think, sir, a son-in-LAW would answer 
the purpose equally as well? [Taking AURORA’S 
hand.| We haven’t confided in you up to the 
present time, because we’re both so bashful, 
especially myself; but if you'll be generous and 
only give me time, I do trust some day, by all 
sorts of good conduct, to merit your consent. 

Lloyd. Well, this is rather sudden, but I owe 
you a good turn I must confess, so we'll think of 
it. Aurora doesn’t look as if the idea were alto- 
gether unpleasing to her, and some day, perhaps, 
I may be persuaded to give you my daughter’s 
hand in exchange for your having given me back 
my watch! 

Verd. Thank you very much, Mr. Lloyd; you 
know they say exchange is no robbery. | Aside, 
at footlights.| And now, as a happy termination 
to all my troubles, it only requires the verdict of 
an enlightened public to pronounce me, in their 
opinion, ‘‘ A CRIMELESS CRIMINAL.” 


Verd. [recovering himself.| Never put such a) 


COSTUMES 


THE END. 


—MODEHRN. 


Well, a total stranger in a wide- | 


Verdanti—cer- | 
proceed, Mr. Lloyd. | 


robbed me of my watch, and whilst I was bewail- | 
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Lady. (justentering the Ae Ah! Pauldear— 
Paul. Don’t call me by Diy name; what, love? 
Lady. Paul, hem! dear! I have left my para- 
sol in the carriage. 

Paul. Very well; 
‘if J-am seen here-— 

Lady. Aud if you are? 

Paul. It might compromise me. [Aside.] She 
can’t understand. [Aloud, handing her to the door. 
| She enters room.| Enter—enter! [Taking off his 
handkerchief.| Confound it; I am perspiring at 
eyery pore. It is the last time this sort of thing 
shall happen. Upon my honor—my honor as a 
‘gentleman—it’s too—too—positively! especially 
with this one. She’d amania for poking her head 
out of the coach window to show every one she’s 


Vl fetch it. But do go in— 
| Zurns her head. 


Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &. The reader is supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing the audience. 
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Scene.—Interior of Hotel. Doors R. and L. 2 &. 
Doors R. and i. 3 £., marked 8 and 9. Door ©., 
backed by landing-place and stairs. Over doors 
a bell is seen, practicable. Table c., with large 
vase of flowers upon it. In front of vase, pens, | 
ink and paper. Chairs. JOSEPH discovered. 
Joseph. [calling off.| Napkin and bill, two 

hocks, two champagnes iced, No. 4; I must put. 
them down. [ Writing on a ’ slate.] Hocks brisk, 
champagne effervesces ; trade’s looking up; onl 7 | 
that unfortunate turbot on hand, and if left much 
longer—for already eight days have passed since 
he left the briny. Ihave pressed persons to try | 
it garnished with smelts—no one will—[holding 
his nose|—so I suppose it will come to us in 
the kitchen. 

Enter PAUL and LADY, C., with a close veil ; 
has a large handkerchief round his face, | 


riding ina carriage. Some women are like lost 
‘bracelets, like to be advertised, and under the 
circumstances I don’t like it. ‘A’man on ’change, 
going to be married in fifteen days to the daugh- 
ter of a doctor, ’tis most dangerous—very danger- 
ous; a doctor, too, who has ‘confessed to me that 
/he never attends his own family. This induced 
/me to ask his daughter’s hand. It was in choosing 
the wedding presents that I discovered the sweet- 
est little milliner. It is very dangerous, very, for 
a young man to buy wedding presents; a man- 
|trap’s nothing to it. There you're only caught by 
the leg ; and she’d the loveliest hand and mouth 
—very dangerous. Last week—only last week— 
I lost myself in a mantua-maker’s; but that’s 
over now. It’s very wrong—very—this sort of 
thing; butif no one knows it, where’s the harm? 
and as this is the last time— 


o | Lnter JOSEPH from No. 8 with the LADY’S sharel 
and bonnet. 


eyes being seen, and his hat pressed over his face, 
and glass in his eye ; he seems agitated. 
Paul. [c.] Waiter! 

[Lapy looks at WAITER, he turns away his head. 
Jos. [R.] Sir! 
Paul. A room—quick ! [Turns LApy’s head. 
Jos. No. 8isready, but it don’t look onto the 


_ street—[PAuL turns Lapy’s head]—if the lady 


won't mind waiting a minute. . 
Paul. [turns LAvy’shead.] Wait—can’t wait— | 
never wait—where’s your 8? 
Jos. Here, sir. [PAUL turns Lapy’s head. Jo- 
SEPH opens the door of roomR.3 E.] This way, miss. 
Paul. Miss, sir—miss—how do you know she’s 
a miss ? [PAUL turns her head. 
Jos. Only guessed, sir. 
PAUL pushes him into room. 


er 
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Jos. Yes, miss, directly. [Zo PAvut.} Sir, the 


lady is asking for you. 


Paul. (1. i% Very well; I will go and pay the 
parasol, and bring the coachman. 1 mean— 

Jos. [u.] Shall I bring the bill of fare, sir? Tur- 
bot very fresh! Smelt fine. 

Paul. Really ; and the salmon ? 

Jos. Salmon’s good; but I can’t say so much of 
that as the turbot. 

Paul. Oh, then! salmon for two. [Hat C. 

JOS. [alone.] Turbot! Nogo. He’s up to snuff. 
[Calling of] Salmon for two—two. [Looking at 
No. 8.] He must be first-class. Second-class cits 
turbot: third-class cod and oyster sauce. 
Dr. BILE enters quickly, ©.. with a lady veiled on 

hisarm. He wears ared wig and green Spec- 

tacles, coat buttoned up. 


>. 
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Scene 1.] 


Dr. B. [to the LApvy.] Quick; make haste! 
[Alowd.] Waiter! a room for myself and niece. 

The L. But, sir ? 

Dr. B. [aside.] Be quiet; it saves appearances. | 

Jos. If you will wait five minutes, I can otter you, 
one with two windows looking on the street— 


beautiful prospect. 


Dr. B. Beautiful prospect! I won’t have it 
then. Have you not got anice shady room, dark ? 

The L. Sir? 

Dr. B. It will be more cosy. 

Jos. ‘Then No. 9's the ticket; only a skylight, 
one pane; ventilation through the keyhole. 

Dr. B. The very thing. [To LApy.] Goin, niece. 

The L. But I am not— 

Dr. B. (making her enter.| J always save ap- 
pearances. [The LADY enters the room No. 9. 
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Dr. B. (writing.| Sole au Gratin; but I have 
ordered turbot. 
Paul. [writing.| Cutlets a la Maintenon. 
Dr. B. [writing.| Bef. Stik au pomme— 
[The two pens meet as they are putting them into 
the inkstand. 
| Paul. After you, sir. 
Dr. B. After you, sir. 
| Paul. [looking at him.| Ah, why itis—[ Rises. 
| Dr. B. Goodness gracious! | Rises. 
Srom each other, go upc. and meet face to face. 
Paul. Father-in-law ! 
Dr. B. Son-in-law ! 
Paul. [aside.| Hooked! 
| Dr. B. Physicked! [Come down to ©. 
Paul. {trying to look indifferent.) Oh! this is 
what I call an unexpected pleasure. 


JOSEPH follows her alone.| No one about. [He 
takes off his spectacles and wig, his head is baid, 
wiping his forehead.| Upon my honor, the honor 
of a gentleman, this is the first time this sort of 
thing has occurred, and [’m quite in a perspira- 
tion. [Sitsi.] Fancy one being in an hotel, 
with a young lady, no niece of mine, no relative 
position ; she is a little dyer to whom I have given 
my custom for the last two months. I have let 
her dye and re-dye all my waistcoats. [Sighing 


| and opening his coat.| This was originally white, 


then yellow, then blue, and now bottle-green—at 
each dip my passion took a deeper tint till the 
die was cast—[comes down c.|—and I prescribed 
for her a little country air and a dinner ¢éte-a-téte 
—a dinner’s her only weak point; to the distilla- 
tions of my love she’s as insoluble as bismuth. I 
live in hopes her pulse will beat quicker. Hopes! 
no, they fade away before the optical illusion of 
my wife. For ’m married—I blush to own it— 
mankind is not perfect. Her image is ever before 
me, with her large gray eyes, rosy pimpled face— 
dimpled face; then I tremble; I ‘sink into my 


shoes, formy conductis vile, base—very. [Chang- | 
ing his tone.| Now let us see what we shall have | 
| for dinner. 


Enter Joseru from No. 9, with bonnet and shawl. 


Jos. Have you ordered, sir? 
Dr. B. No. 


Jos. Here is the bill of fare. Pen, ink, and paper. | 


Dr. B. [sitting at left of table c.] _Let’s see. 
Jos. Oh, turbot, very fresh. Smelt fine. 

Dr. B. I should like stewed eels. 

Jos. Can’t say much for the eels, but the turbot. 
Dr. B. Turbot be it. 

Jos. A cit—second class. 


_ [He takes the two bonnets and shawls and exits*c. 


‘Dr. B. [reading the bill of fare.| Let _me see. 
[He goes on reading.] Oysters—aye. Potage a 
Bisque. 

Enter PAUL, C., with a parasol opened. 


Paul. Here’s our parasol. Tt rains—it hasbeen 
of service. [He shuts it and folds it up.] Now 
then for the banquet—a feast of sole and a flow of 
champagne, something simple but savory. [He 
sits down at right of table c. DR. BILE ts still read- 
ing the bill of fare. PAuL takes a pen and thinks. 
They are concealed from each other by the vase. 

' Dr. B. Oysters. 
Paul. [writing.]_ Potage a la Reine. 
Dr. B. {writing.| Potage a la Bisque. 


| Paul. [writing.| Rouget ala Cardinal. 
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Dr. B. Yes—yes, very unexpected. 

Paul. [{aside.| I wish I was at Constantinople. 

Dy. B. Are you stopping here ? 

Paul. Me? Oh no—that is—and your wife, 

how is she, very well? 

| Dr. B. (coughing.| Like me, a slight cold. 
Paul. So much the better, eh? 

| Dr. B. Thank you—thank you. 

the parasol that PAUL has placed under his arm.) 

Ah! what have you there—a parasol? 


| Paul. [aside.] Confound it. [Alowd.] Eh, 

so itis. Who has put that under my arm. Oh! 
yours. [He puts it under DR. B.’s arm. 

| Dr. B. [giving tt back.] Not a bit of it. 


[PAuL puts the paper he was writing in his pocket. 
Paul. [aside.| May the devil fly away with it, 
say I! [Aloud.] I will give it back to the waiter. 
Dr. B. [aside, frightened.| 1 think I heard 
some one move in No. 9. 

Paul. [aside, looking at No. 8.] I hope that 
milliner won’t poke her head out just now. I 
have a great desire to bolt. [Aloud.] Do you in- 
‘tend to dine here to-day ? 

Dr. B. I, indeed! dine here ! 

Paul. Oh! you are of my opinion, rather too 
suspicious. 

Dr. B. J entered, as you see—to enter—ah yes, 
to write a prescription. 

[Crumpling wp the paper he had written on. 

Paw. So did I. 

Dr. B. You write a prescription ? 

Paul. No, a receipt for pickles—peculiar sort— 
that was promised the host here; as I like the 
man, I thought I’d order a slight cold collation 
for a philanthropic society, of which I am _presi- 
dent. [Showing him his card.] You see, Potage 
a lu Reine. 3 

Dr. B. For two? 

Paul. Yes, we are but two, the president and 
vice-president, but it is a society which promises 
much. 

Dr. B. For what purpose was it established ? 

Paul. What purpose ? 
[Aloud.] Oh, we intended to raise money to buy 
trowsers for the Caffirs or Hottentots. 


| 


Dr. B. {uneasily.| Ah, it’s a fine idea. I will | 


_give you three pair when I’ve had them dyed. 
Paul. My dear father-in-law ! 
Dr. B. Good son-in-law, let us go. [Take 
arms.] Which way are you going ? 
Paul. [hesitatingly.| Oh! and you— 
Dr. B. To the observatory, to see a patient. 
Paul. I, to the bank, so we'll walk together. 
[They go up. 


They turn | 


[Perceiving | 


[Aside.] Confound it. 


| 
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JOSEPH entering C. Dr. B. ame ee ne Rehr ates 
. Gentlemen, what have you ordered ? [Phey svt at taoie and snake : 
| he B. Temburrissed’) Eh, ondered. 4 Paul. [aside.] 1 hope he won’t expect me to ask 
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pe ‘him to dine with me 
+ Pan. {indignantly.] Eh, ordered? Waiter, you UD sane ; 
D8 ee ek ate: ai , ; : | Dr. B. Good appetite to you, Paul. [Goes 
28th sn ynae 44 r. B. Good appetite to you, Paul. 1). 

; are impertinent. 
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indi ly. aiter, you are imperti-| Pal. [astonished.] Are you going down-stairs ? 
Dr. B. [indignantly.| Waiter, you are Imp Dr. B. Yea, I dine below. 


| nent. Exeunt armin arm, ©. ie : 
Jos. [aloud, astonished.| What’s the matter? Paul. And I above, father-in-law. Face ’ 
_They’re gone! Oh, but they’ve forgotten thetwo| D’ B. Son-in-law. [Bowimg. 

_ ladies. I think they’re a-poking fun at me, and Enter JOSEPH, with @ pile of plates, ©. 
making their ladies the waiters; they ought to be 


setting fidgetty; my curiosity’s riz, and—[ap- Jos. Gentlemen, do you dine together ? 


proaching the door of No. 8|—I must have an eye Paul. (hesitating.| But— 


oe erated OGRE ER) Se eee him. |Enter JOSEPH with a waiter, who lays a cloth for 
Jos. [turning bolt upright.] Oh! coming, sir. dinner on table 38.1. Bread, dc., he. 
Hxit C. Paul. [aside.| Things are getting very un- 
Dr. B. { feeling in his pockets.] Oh, good! [ve | pleasant. ; 
lost that piece of paper; I must write it outagain.| Dr. B. [aside.| Thad better have stopped in 


~ 


: . F Aven Dr. B. That is— 
to business. Fak looks through the key-hole. Jos. Very well, I will lay the cloth directly. 
| Enter PAUL, ©. Dr. B. [aside to Josrru.] Fool! 
~ Paul. That’s right. I have put my worthy; Jos. [astonished.] What have I done? 
+ father-in-law into an omnibus. Paul. {to Bite.] What a happy inspiration 
+ Jos. [still looking through the key-hole.| Poor that waiter has. I never thought of it. 
3) thing! I feel for her. Dr. B. NorI; after all, one can’t think of 
$= Paul. {seeing him.] An! [He kicks him. | everything. 
$ Jos. {turning bolt upright.) Did you ring, sir? Jos. [crossing to No. 8 with plates.| I will lay 
a4 Paul. Vil wring your neck for you; pen, ink, the cloth in No. 8, gentlemen. 
¢) and paper—I must make my order again. Paul. Not No. 8. [Pushes hin over to No. 9. 
| Jos. There, sir! there, sir! Jos. In No. 9, then ? ; 
+ Paul. (to the door of No. 8.] To console you,, Dr. B. Not there. [Pushes him over to No. 8. 
$ dear, you shall have some champagne. Jos. Where then? 
+ [He writes right of table c. Paul. An! where then? 
3 Jos. [aside.] Let’s see what the other is doing.| Dr. B. Here ! 
. [He approaches the door of No. 9. Paul. Yes. This ante-chamber, where you can 
pe a3 see every one. 
t Enter DR. BILE, (., without noticing PAUL. Dr. B. And every one can see you. 
| Dr. B.1 left the omnibus at the corner. Paul. Extremely convenient, I must say. 
x [He takes off his wig and spectacles again. Jos. In five minutes you will be served. | Aside. ] 
t) Jos. [looking through the key-hole, No.9.| She’s, What a funny idea! They take two rooms and 
: smoking. dine in the passage. [Exit c. 
3 
+ 
Dg 
$ 
+ 


pe [He sits L., at the same table as PAUL. the omnibus. [Aloud.] How pleased Iam to have 

+ Paul. [writing.] Potage a la Reine. met you. 

3) Dr. B. Potage ala Cardinal. Paul. And I—I was going to dine alone. It’s 

4 Paul. Cotelette ala Maintenon. so miserable, too, to dine alone; and I said to 

¢ Dr. B. Bifstik aux pommes—[ Their pens meet on | myself, if I could only meet my father-in-law. 

t | the border of inkstand ; recognizing PAUL.) Oh! Dr. B. And I—I said to myself, I hope to good- | 

~| Paul. Oh! |ness my son-in-law could but find his way here. | 

a Dr. B. My son-in-law. Paul. If you only knew the pleasure you give | 

$ Paul. Father-in-law! Oh, ah! how’s your me. [He shakes his hand. The bell of No. 8 rings. 

t| patient? The bells are hung over the doors, so that they are 

t) Dr. B. [stammering.] He’s very well. I was seen in motion. Aside.| Now that’s begun. 

+) told he was dead, and so I had some mustard) Dr. B. That’s No. 8. [Zhe bell of No. 9 rings. | 
poultices put on him. [Aside.} What an ass I). Paul. No, it’s No. 9. : 

; am! I tremble like an aspen. | Dr. B. [aside.] Vm on thorns. [Aloud.] Some- 

t Paul. [aside.] It’s very odd. If I did not know | body ringing. 

~| father-in-law so well, I should think he was car-| Pazzi. Most likely. 

3) rying on some intrigue. Dr. B. [uneasily.| At hotels, when persons | 

; Dr. B. [aside.] How he looks at me; I wonder! want the waiter, they ring. 

~| if he has come back to watch me. [Aloud.] I| Paul. It seems you know all about it. [The 

~| thought you had gone to—to the— bell of No. 8 rings again. PAu and BILE strike 


arrange it without me; I'll go there when all’s| Pavl. [aside.] She’s getting furious—she will 
ready, and so I came back here. never leave off. [He goes up back.| Here’s a 
Dr. B. To dine? ‘magnificent melon—how to draw his attention ! 
Paul. Why, yes, I thought so too; after all, we) Dr. B. Thank you—it disagrees with me with- 
were rather fastidious. And you? out sugar. [ The two bells ring violently. 
Dr. B. I thought so, too; so I came back too.) Paul. [aside.] The crisis approaches. 
Paul. {aside.| Good! It will be all right, pro-| Dr. B. ’m in a hot bath. [They rap on the table. 
vided he don’t ask me to dinner. Paul. (lowdly,.in order to drown the noise of the 
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Paul. Exactly—no. I said to myself they can table with fork, to drown the bells. 
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bells.| Father-in-law, have you seen the Debats?| Jos. [bringing a dish.] Duck ala Milanaise! 
Only imagine, a plasterer fell from a seventh floor. Paul. [astde.| Perhaps she’s hungry ! 
[Perceiving the door of No.8 opening.| Confoundit!| Dr. B. [aside.] Vl send her something. [He 
| Dr. B. Ah! [He runs towards No. 9, and sees | places his hand on the dish 3 PAUL sticks his fork 
the door opening.) Oh! [Both run towards the|in the duck and puts it on his plate ; Dr. BILE 
doors, close them, and lean their backs against | remains holding the empty dish. ; 
them.| And did he hurt himself ? | Dr. B. Done! $ 
Paul. [pushing the door of No.8 as it is seen to) Paul. [ placing his plate on the ground by the |< 
| open, as if some one was pushing from the inside.) | side of him.] There’s a tid-bit for her. [ He places ¢ 
Who? Who? a large lump of bread on the plate—vinegars and |\t 
Dr. B. [trying.to keep the door of No.9 closed.] peppers it abundantly. pe 
The plasterer who fell. What did he break ? | Dr. B. [| putting a few radishes on his plate, : 
__ Paul. Nothing. Eh, yes; he broke his fall. which he places on the ground beside him.] I won- t 
[ Aside, pushing door.| She must be a she Hercules. der if she likes radishes. [Puts a large quantity FE 
, te of salt, mustard, and a large lum of bread. | 
Enter cOSBEd, C., with soup. __ Paul. Something to ay sgalwn and Dr. | 
Jos. Gentlemen, dinner. Bixr’s hands catch the bottle at the same time.] 
Paul. [aside.] Confound it! I dare not budge. | Allow me to offer you some ? 
Dr. B. (aside.| What a position Vm in. Dr. B. No—I beg. 
Paul. [aside.| 1 wish I could wall up the door.) Paul. [ pouring out very little in a glass.] You t 
Jos. [aside, and looking at them.| What are must. [PAUL keeps the bottle.| Enough? | 
they up to 2 [Aloud.] Will you take your places,| Dr. B. Done again! [DrR. BILE cuts bread and Bs 
gentlemen? ; butter. PAuL takes the decanter and fills the bot- 
Paul. [leaning against the door.) Certainly—| tle with water, unseen by DR. BILE. 
certainly ! ; Paul. Have you read the Debats ? : 
Dr. B. Directly. Now, Paul. Dr. B. Yes, yesterday’s. [He puts the decanter | ¢ 
Paul. After you. on the ground near the radishes.| Some butter— + 
Dr. B. No ceremony with me, my dear fellow. | bread and butter—salad ! [Finishing and spread- ; 
Paul. No, age before— [Aside.] Oh, what! ing the butter.| There! Now alittle salt. Hang t 
anidea. [He turns the key in the lock and puts it! Yve put pepper. Ill put some butter over it. | + 
| tt in his pocket. [He puts more butter. + 
Dr. B. [doing the same.| Vve locked her in!) Paul. [aside to Josepu—replacing water bottle.| | 
[Noise of locking.| That’s a key for a dead-lock. | Take that to No. 8. [Giving duck, etc.) Lock |¢ 
Jos. Vve laid for four. the door and give me the key. [Hit JosepH, No. 8. |% 
Paul. And why four? We are but two. Dr. B. [looking at the glass.| Confound it! I | 
| Dr. B. One! Two! can’t send her that. [Pours contents of glass into |\t 
Paul. Two! One! water bottle.| Rather tawney! Pale claret! |/t¢ 
Jos. But I thought— She’ll not know the difference. ie 
Paul. Thought! Your duty is to wait—not _ Re-enter JOSEPH from No. 8. 
think. [JOSEPH raises cover. Jos. [aside to PAUL.] Sir, she’s boiling over 
Dr. B. Thought, indeed! [Sorrowfully.] Never | with rage. 
mind, it can’t be helped; don’t let us mar our, Pawel. [aside.] Vve not put enough water in her 
pleasure: wine. How stupid! 
Paul. A little soup? Dr. B. (aside to JOSEPH.] Here! [ Gives money.] 
Dr. B. [uneasily.| No, thank you; Ihad some Take that to No.9. Bring me back the key. 
luncheon—but don’t mind me—go on. Jos. [entering No. 9.] Rum customers—very rum! 
Paul. Pve no appetite—bilious. Waiter, take) Paw/. Delightful dinner! 
away the soup. [WAITER takes qavay soup. Dr. B. Delightful! Relations bound together |% 
Jos. Turbot! [JosEpu brings turbot and holds | by the ties of affection. [A great noise is heard 
his nose. Turbot brought, when uncovered they|\in No.9. JosEPH runs out, slams the door after - 
look at each other, and then hold their noses. him, and wipes his face. 
Dr. B. A bit of turbot? Jos. Ah! what a tartar ! | 
Paul. Thank you—no. Paul. What’s the matter ? 
DOB NOE) Is Dr. B. [alarmed.] Next door. [Some one calls 
Paul. Waiter, take away the turbot. within No. 8, “ Waiter! Waiter!” 
Jos. [taking it away and turning his head| Jos. [sneezing, and aside to Dr. BILE.] There’s 
aside.| No go—decidedly. your key, and she swears she’ll smash the furni- . 
Paul. I feel very comfortable ! ture and force the door. 
Dr. B. So do I—very—nice place ! Dr. B. [aside.| And my son-in-law here! b 
Paul. Very; such a cheerful prospect—capital; Jos. [aside to PAUL.] There’s your key. [Haxit c. |¢ 
cook. e Dy. B. [to PAtuu.] Paul, excuse me, my dear i 
Dr. B. Capital! boy, the waiter tells me that a lady, very ill, wants |{ 
Paul. [kicking at the door No. 8 is heard.]|me directly—business before pleasure. ; t 
That’s right; I was beginning to forget her. Paul. Oh, when duty calls. [Aside.] He’s going. | 
[Strikes fork, rat-tat-tat, todrown the noise. Knock-| Dr. B. I hope we shall soon have such another F 
ing at No.9. BILE jumps up and sits down. | agreeable meeting. ; | 
Dr. B. V’ve a great mind to break a plate; that| Paul. And so do I. It’s so jolly, eh! Good- t 
will drown the noise. [Raps fork on table. |bye. [Exit Dr. BILE, c. Alone.] At last I breathe 
Jos. Did you, sirs, rap for anything ? again. He’s gone, but he may return—so D.1.O. 
- Paul. Somebody next door ! [Stopping.] Sapristi! I feel famished. Oh, this | 
| Dr. B. Over the way! wretched dinner ! 
4 Peivessetecsccsecsccsccsccccccecccscsosceccssesetccccccosecccccscccescscsccccsctesecsetes me 
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The Lady. [from within No. 8.) Paul! Paul! 

Paul. Confound it, I had forgotten her. [Knock- 
ing and speaking through the door.| Don’t be im- 
patient—lI am going to fetch a fly to take us to St. 
Cloud. 


Enter DR. BILE, c. He sees PAUL; goes down to 
the front of table L. 


The Lady. Open the door! 

Paul. We can dine like princes there, 
take a row on the river with a band of music. 

The Lady. You are a brute! 

Paul. Thine, forever! [Aside.] That will pacify 
her. [Haxit running C. 

Dr. B. [indignantly, enraged. ] A female con- 
cealed. [Disguising his voice. ] Infamous ! 

The Lady. Is this the way you dine with the 
lady you adore? 


and after 


Locked! Oh, the villain; 


he has the key in his hand. 


Paul. The fly is down-stairs—let me open the 
8, and turns the 


cage. [He goes to the door of No. 
Dr. BILE does 


key in the lock round and round. 
the same. 

Dr. B. (trying to open the door.| Don’t be im 
patient, my little puss! 

Paul. (turning.| Ab 
ring with a little puss. [Coughing loudly. 

Dr. B. [turning round frightened. | Who’s there? 

Paul. {inun affected voice.| Good morning, papa. 

Dr. B. [aside.| Papa—pooh, pooh! Tl be no 
father-in-law of yours. 

Paul. Pooh—pooh! 
Dr. B. It will bring my wife to the grave. Here 
lies my wife. [Pointing to No. 9. 

Paul. No—here lies her husband. Ha! ha! 

Dr. B. No jokes! I am serious. [Crossing to 
No. 8, and imitating PAv.] Thine forever! 
[Seriously.| You shall not have my daughter. 

Paul. Papa! [Imploring mockingly. 

Dr. B. Pooh, pooh! that’s my determination. 

Paul. Very well. [He crosses to No. 9.) Don’t 
be impatient, my little puss. [Mock gravity.] 
V’ll tell your wife. 

Dr. B. Sir! 

Paul. Such is my determination. 

Dr. B. Tell my wife! 


Enter JOSEPH, ©., with the bonnets and shawls. 


Jos. Here are those ladies’ bonnets and shawls. 
Dr. B. [aside.| Confound it! [The bells of No. 
8 and 9 ring violently, and knocking and calling. 
Jos. I think I hear the bells. 
Dr. B. The bells, aye. What’s to be done ? 
Paul. An amnesty ! 
the gods! you loose my tigress, and I'll loose your 
pussy! [They open the doors, and Mrs. BILE and 
FANNY appear. 
Dr. B. [L.] My wife! 
Paul. [R.] My wife—that is to be! 
_ Mrs. B. [u.] and Fan. [R.] Yes, villains! 
Mrs. B. Vil have a divorce! 


! my father-in-law pur- 


COSTUMES 


a | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| .Dr.:B. Adore! 

_ rendezvous on the eve of his marriage; but this 
shall not pass unnoticed. ll let him see ! 

[Knocking at No. 9 ; he runs to the door. 

Enter PAUvt, ©. quickly, without seeing DR. BILE ; | 

| 

| 

| 


|] Hem !| 


Freedom, that’s born of 
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WIFE. 


{Scene 1. 


Fan. Vil die an old maid! 

Mrs. B. You thought to deceive me, but we 
have tricked you. 

Fan. Yes. The ladies you thought to bring 
here we induced to aid us in detecting you, and 
‘they lent us their gowns, bonnets, and shawls. 

Pau. Ha, ha, ha! Capital! [Aside to DR. B.] 
Imitate me. Capital! Ha, ha, ha! 

Dr. B. [astounded.] Yes. Ha, ha! 

Paul. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. B. and Fan. What means this ribaldry 2 

Paul. It was our plan, and has succeeded to a 
miracle! Ha, ha, ha! 
| Dr. B. Yes, our plan. Ha, ha! 

Mrs. B. and Fan. What plan? 

Paw. Being aware of your suspicion of our 
honesty, we determined to cure you. 

Dr. B. To cure you! 

Paul. So we arranged with two ladies to join us 
‘in our plan, to make you jealous. 

Dr. B. To make you jealous, they induced you 
to borrow their bonnets and shawls. 

Paul. And you were caught! Ha, ha, ha! 

Dr. B. Yes, caught. Ha, ha, ha! 
| Mrs. B. and Fan. Can it be! 

Paul and Dr. B. Can you doubt it? 

Fan. {crosses to Pauu.] Paul! 

| Mrs. B. [crosses to Dr. B.] Bile! [PAUL and 
‘Fanny and Dr. B. and Mrs. B. embrace. PAUL 
‘and Dr. B. speak to each other over the shoulders 
of FANNY and Mrs. B. 

Dr. B. Taken in! 

Paul. And done for. 

Dr. B. {aside to PAUL.] We'll come here again. 

Paul. Alone, alone? 
| Dr. B. Oh, of course. Ha, ha! sly dog. 

Paul. Ha, ha! old fox. But now the dinner. 

Mrs. B. and Fan. Dinner! 

Paul. Aye; didn’t you hear us order it? 

Mrs. B. and Fan. No. 

Paul. Of course, we couldn’t bring you here for 
our sport, and not repay you with a choice dinner. 
Waiter ! the dinner for four. 

Jos. The turbot? i 

Paul and Dr. B. {holding their noses.| No. 

Pushing JOSEPH out ©. 

Mrs. B. Well, this is delightful! [Zo Dr. BILE. ] 

You are a model husband. 


Capital! 


Paul. I must ask your parents’ consent first. 
May I have your daughter ? 

Dr. B. [aside to Pauu.] If you don’t tell my 
wife. an 
Enter JOSEPH and WAITER C., with dinner. 

Paul. Now, sit down. Had we not better ask 
agrace, as they—[nodding to audience]—are in the 
secret, and ascertain the state of the critical di- 
gestive organs ? 

Dr. B. Vilfeel their pulse. Happy married, and 
blessed single men. You all know the temptation 
‘of human nature; instead of pepper and lemon- 
juice, give us a spoonful of honey. 

Paul. And if they won’t, and I catch one of the 
married fraternity tripping— 


wife.” 


THE END. 


—MODERN. 
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Fan. You may name the day when you please. 


Dr. B. Mild as an emulsion, say “Tl tell your | 
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AGCeLA I, 


ScENE I.—The Interior of the Temple of Apollo, 
whichis supposed to be placed on a rocky emin- 
ence. Karly morning. The interior lighted by 
a single lamp suspended from the roof. AGENOR 
resting against a coiumn, R. Irus seated on a 
bench at the side of the scene, L. 


AGENOR comes forward and speaks, ©. 


Agenor. Will the dawn never visit us? These 
hours 

Toil heavy with the unresting curse they bear 
To do the work of desolating years ! ; 
All distant sounds are hush’d ; the shriek of death 
And the survivors’ wail are now unheard, 
As grief had worn itself to patience. Irus! 
I’m loth so soon to break thy scanty rest, 
But my heart sickens for the tardy morn ; 
Sure it is breaking; speed and look— yet hold— 
Know’st thou the fearful shelf of rock that hangs 
Above the encroaching waves, the loftiest point 
That stretches eastward ? 

Irus. Know it? Yes, my lord; 
There often have I bless’d the opening day, 
Which thy free kindness gave me leave to waste | 
In happy wandering through the forests. 
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Agen. Well, De 

Thou art not then afraid to tread it; there 

The earliest streak from the unrisen sun 

Is to be welcomed; tell me how it gleams, 

In bloody portent or in saffron hope, 

And hasten back to slumber. 

Jrus. I shall hasten ; 

Believe not that thy summons broke my rest— 

I was not sleeping. [Hxit L. 

|_ Agen. Heaven be with thee, child! 

| His grateful mention of delights bestow’d 

/On that most piteous state of servile childhood 

By liberal words chance-dropp’d, hath touched a 

vein 

Of feeling which I deem’d forever numb’d, 

And, by a gush of household memories, breaks 

The icy casing of that thick despair 

Which day by day hath gather’d o’er m 

While, basely safe, within this column 

Uplifted far into the purer air, 

And by Apollo’s partial love secured, 

I have, in spirit, glided with the plague, 

As in foul darkness or in sickliest light 

It wafted death through Argos; and min 

| Listening athirst for any human sound, 

Have caught the dismal ery of confused pain, 

Which to this dizzy height the fitful wind 

Hath borne from each sad quarter of the vale 

Where life was. 
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Re-enter IRus, L. 


Are there signs of day-break ? 

Irus. None ; 
The eastern sky is still unbroken gloom. 

Agen. It cannot surely be. Thine eyes are dim 
(No fault of thine) for want of rest, or now 
I look upon them near, with scalding tears. 
Hath care alighted on a head so young! 
What grief hast thou been weeping? 

Irus. Pardon me; 
I never thought at such a mournful time 
To plead my humble sorrow in excuse 
Of poorly-rendered service ; but my brother— 
Thou may’st have noted him—a sturdy lad, 
With eye so merry and with foot so light 
That none could chide his gamesomeness—fell sick 
But yesterday, and died in my weak arms, 
Ere I could seek for stouter aid; I hoped 
That I had taught my grief to veil its signs 
From thy observant care; but when I stood 
Upon the well-known terrace where we loved, | 
Arm link’d in arm, to watch the gleaming sails—_ 
His favorite pastime, for he burn’d to share | 
A seaman’s hardy lot—my tears would flow, | 
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ION. 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


| And I forgot to dry them. But I see 

_ Gleon is walking yonder ; let me call him ; 

_ For sure ’twill cheer thy heart to speak with him. 

| Agen. Call him, good youth, and then go in to 
sleep. 

Or, ifthou wilt, go weep. [Hit IRUS, L. | 

| The privilege, but Jupiter forefen 

That I should rob thee of it! 


Enter CLEON, L. 


Cleon. Hail, Agenor ! 
Dark as our lot remains, ’tis comfort yet 
To find thy age unstricken. 
Agen. Rather mourn 
| That I am destined still to linger here, 
| Instrange unnatural strength, while death is round 
me. 
I chide these sinews that are framed so tough 
_ Grief cannot palsy them; I chide the air 
Which round this citadel of nature breathes 
With sweetness not of this world; I would share 
| The common grave of my dear countrymen, 
_ And sink to rest, while all familiar things 
_ Old custom has endeared are failing with me, 
- Rather than shiver on in life behind them. 
_ Nor should these walls detain me from the paths 
Where death may be embraced, but that my word, 
In a rash moment plighted to our host, 
Forbids me to depart without his license, 
| Which firmly he refuses. 
Cleon. Do not chide me, 
If I rejoice to find the generous Priest 
Means, with Apollo’s blessing, to preserve 
The treasure of thy wisdom; nay, he trusts not 
To promises alone; his gates are barr’d 
Against thy egress—none, indeed, may pass them, 
Save the youth Ion, to whose earnest prayer 
| His foster-father grants reluctant leave 
| To visit the sad city at his will: 
_ And freely does he use the dangerous boon, 
Which, in my thought, the love that cherish’d him, 
Since he was found within the sacred grove 
Smiling amidst the storm, a most rare infant, 
Should have had sternness to deny. 
Agen. What, lon, 
The only inmate of this fane, allow’d 
To seek the mournful walks where Death is busy! 
Ton, our sometime darling, whom we prized 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismiss’d 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not 
cloud, 
To make the happy happier? Is he sent 
To grapple with the miseries of this time, 
Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would perish at the touch of wrong? 
By no internal contest is he trained 
For such hard duty; no emotions rude 
Have his clear spirit vanquish’d. Love, the germ 
Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 
Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow color which the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath fill’d his eye save that of thoughtful joy, 
~ When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Press’d on his soul too busily ; his voice, 
Tf in the earnestness of childish sports 
_ Raised to the tone of anger, check’d its force, 
| As if it fear’d to break its being’s law, 
And falter’d into music: when the forms 
_ Of guilty passion have been made to live 


Tenvy thee 


lm pictured speech, and others have wax'd loud 
In righteous indignation, he hath heard 

With skeptic smile, or from some slender vein 
‘Of goodness, which surrounding gloom conceal’d, 
“Struck sunlight o’er it; so his life hath flow’d 
‘From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
| Alone are mitror’d; which, though shapes of il 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them. 

Cleon. Yet, methinks, 
Thou hast not lately met him, or a change 
Pass’d strangely on him had not miss’d thy wonder. 
His form appears dilated ; in those eyes, 
‘Where pleasure danced, a thoughtful sadness 

dwells ; 

Stern purpose knits the forehead, which till now 
Knew not the passing wrinkle of a care ; 
Those limbs which in their heedless motion own’d 
A stripling’s playful happiness, are strong 
| As if the iron hardships of the camp 
Had given them sturdy nurture: and his step, 
Its airiness of yesterday forgotten, : 
'Awakes the echoes of these desolate courts, 
As if a hero of gigantic mould 
Paced them in armor. 

Agen. Hope is in thy tale. 
This is no freak of Nature’s wayward course, 
But work of pitying Heaven ; for not in vain 
The gods have pour’d into that guileless heart 
The strengths that nerve the hero ;—they are ours. 

Cleon. How can he aid us? Can hestay the pulse 

Of ebbing life—arrest the infected winds— 

Or smite the hungry spectre of the grave? 

| Agen. And dost thou think these breezes are 
our foes— 

The innocent airs that used to dance around us, 

As if they felt the blessings they convey’d, 

Or that the death they bear is casual? No! 

Tis human guilt that blackens in the cloud— 

Flashes athwart its mass in jagged fire— 

Whirls in the hurricane—pollutes the air- 

Turns all the joyous melodies of earth 

To murmurings of doom. ‘There is a foe, 

Who, in the glorious summit of the state, 

Draws down the great resentment of the gods, 

Whom he defies to strike us; yet his power 

| Partakes that just infirmity which Nature 

Blends in the empire of her proudest sons— 

That it is cased within a single breast, 

| And may be pluck’d thence by a single arm. 

Let but that arm, selected by the gods, 

Do its great office on the tyrant’s life, 

And Argos breathes again ! 

| Cleon. A footstep—hush ! 

Thy wishes, falling on a slavish ear, 

‘Would tempt another outrage: ’tis a friend— 

An honest, though a crabbed one—Timocles. 

Something hath ruffled him. Good day, Timocles! 

[TIMOCLES passes in front. 

He will not speak to us. 

Agen. But he shall speak. 

Timocles—nay then, thus I must enforce thee! 

[ Staying him. 
Sure thou wilt not refuse a comrade’s hand, 
That may be cold ere sunset. 

Tim. [giving his hand.] 'Thou may’st school me; 
Thy years and love have license; but I own not - 
A stripling’s mastery ; is’t fit, Agenor? 

Agen. Nay, thou must tell thy wrong; what- 

eer it prove, 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


I hail thy anger ‘as a hopeful sign, 
For it revives the thought of household days, 
When the small bickerings of friends had spuce 
To fret, and Death was not forever nigh 
To frown upon Estrangement. What has moved 
thee ? 

Tim. I blush to tell it. Weary of the night 
And of my life, I sought the western portal: 
It opened, when ascending from the stair 
That through the rock winds spiral from the town ; 
Ton, the foundling cherish’d by the priest, 
Stood in the entrance; with such mild command 
As he has often smilingly obey’d, 
I bade him stand.aside and let me pass ; 


When—wouldst thou think it ?—in determined | 


speech, 
He gave me counsel to return ; I press’d 
Impatient onward; he, with honey’d phrase 
His daring act excusing, grasped my arm 
With strength resistless; led me from the gate, 
Replaced its ponderous bars; and, with a look 
As modest as he wore in childhood, left me. 
Agen. And thou wilt thank him for it soon—he 
comes— 
Now hold thy angry purpose if thou can’st! 


Enter Ion, tL. 


fon. I seek thee, good Timocles, to implore 
Again thy pardon. I am young in trust, 
And fear, lest, in the earnestness of love, 
I stayed thy course too rudely. Thou hast borne 
My childish folly often—do not frown 
If I have ventured with unmanner’d zeal 
To guard the ripe experiences of years 
From one rash moment’s danger. 

Tim. Leave thy care. 
If I am weary of the flutterer life, 
Is mortal bidding thus to cage it in? 

Zon. [crosses c.] And art thou tired of being ? 

Has the grave 

No terrors for thee? Hast thou sunder’d quite 
Those thousand meshes which old Custom weaves | 
To bind us earthward, and gay Fancy films | 
With airy lustre various? Hast subdued 
Those cleavings of the spirit to its prison, 
Those nice regards, dear habits, pensive memories, | 
That change the valor of the thoughtful breast 
To brave dissimulation of its fears ? 
Is Hope quench’d in thy bosom? Thou art free, 
And in the simple dignity of man 
Standest apart untempted ; do not lose 
The great occasion thou hast pluck’d from misery, 
Nor play the spendthrift with a great despair, 
But use it nobly! 

Lim. What, to strike? to slay ? 

Jon. No! not unless the audible voice of Heaven | 
Call thee to that dire office; but to shed | 
On ears abused by falsehood, truths of power 
TM words immortal—not such words as flash 
From the fierce demagogue’s unthinking rage, 

To madden for a moment and expire— 

Nor such as the rapt orator imbues 

With warmth of facile sympathy, and moulds 

To mirrors radiant with fair images, 

To grace the noble fervor of an hour : 

But words which bear the spirits of great deeps, | 
Wing’d for the Future ; which the dying breath 
Of Freedom’s martyr shapes as it exhales, 

And to the most enduring forms of earth 
Commits—to linger in the craggy shade 

Of the huge valley, ‘neath the eagle’s home, 
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Or in the sea-cave where the tempest sleeps, 

Till some heroic leader bid them wake 

To thrill the world with echoes! But I talk 

Of things above my grasp, which strangely press 

Upon my soul, and tempt me to forget 

The duties of my youth; pray you forgive me. 

| im. Have I not said so? 

__ Agen. Welcome to the morn! 

The eastern gates unfold, the Priest approaches ; 
[ds AGENOR speaks, the great gates at the 

back of the Scene open ; the sea is discovered 

Sor beneath—the dawn breaking over it. 


MEDoN, the Priest, enters, attended. 


And lo! the sun is struggling with the gloom, 
| Whose masses fill the eastern sky, and tints 
Its edges with dull red; Lut he will triumph ; 
'Bless’d be the omen! 
Medon. God of light and joy, 
Once more delight us with thy healing beams ! 
If I may trace thy language in the clouds 
That wait upon thy rising, help is nigh— 
But help achieved in blood. 
Jon. Say’st thou in blood ? 
Medon. Yes, lon! why, he sickens at the word, 
Spite of his new-born strength; the sights of woe 
That he will seek have shed their paleness on him. 
Has this night’s walk shown more than common 
SOLTOW ? 
Ion. I passed the palace where the frantic king 
| Yet holds his crimson revel, whence the roar 
Of desperate mirth came, mingling with the sigh 
Of death-subdued robustness, and the gleam 
Of festal lamps ’mid spectral colurnns hung 
Flaunting o’er shapes of anguish, made them 
ehastlier. 
How can I cease to tremble for the sad ones 
He mocks—and him, the wretchedest of all ? 
Tim. Andcanst thou pity him? Dost thou discern, 
Amidst his impious darings, plea for him ? 
fon. Is he not childless, friendless, and a king ? 
He’s human; and some pulse of good must live 
Within his nature—have ye tried to wake it ? 
Medon. Yes; [believe he felt our sufferings once; 
When, at my strong entreaty, he dispatch’d 
Phocion, my son, to Delphos, there to seek 
Our cause of sorrow ; but, as time dragg’d on 
Without his messenger’s return, he grew 
Impatient of all counsel—to his palace 
In awful mood retiring, wildly call’d 
The reckless of his court to share its stores, 
And end all with him. When we dared disturb 
His dreadful feasting with a humble prayer 
That he would meet us, the poor slave who bore 
The message flew back smarting from the scourge, 
And mutter’d a decree that he who next 
Unbidden met the tyrant’s glance, should die. 
Agen. I am prepared to brave it. 
Cleon. So am I. 
Tim. And I— 
Ion. O Sages, do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me! 
The coarest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze, 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
| Befits the lip of Phoebus—ye are wise ; 
And needed by your country; ye are fathers. 
T ama lone stray thing, whose little life 
By strangers’ bounty cherish’d, like a wave, 
‘That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
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Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 

Light asit rose, nor leave asigh in breaking. 
Medon. Ion, no sigh! 

Ton. Forgive me if I seem’d 

To doubt that thou wilt mourn me if I fall ; 

Nor would I tax thy love with sucha fear, 

But that high promptings, which could never rise 

Spontaneous in my nature, bid me plead 

Thus boldly for the mission. 

Medon. My brave boy! 

It shall be as thou wilt. I see thou art call’d 

To this great peril, and I will not stay thee. 

When wilt thou be prepared to seek it? 

Ion. Now. 

Only before I go, thus, on my knee, 

Let me in one word thank thee for a life 

Made by thy love a cloudless holiday ; 

And, oh, my more than father! let me look 

Up to thy face, as if indeed a father’s, 

And give me a son’s blessing. 

Medon. Bless thee, son! 

T should be marble now ; let’s part at once. 

Ton. If It should not return, bless Phocion forme; 

And, for Clemanthe—may I speak one word, 

One parting word, with my fair playfellow ? 
Medon. If thou wouldst have it so, thou shalt. 
Ion. Farewell then! 

Your prayers wait on my steps. 

Heaven 

I feel, in life or death, will be around me. [/ vit L. 

Medon. O grant it bein life! Let’s to the sac- 
rifice. [Hxewnt R. 


The arm of 


ScENE IJ].—An Apartment of the Temple. 
Enter CLEMANTHE, followed by ABRA, R. 


Clem. Is he so changed ? 
Abra. His bearing is so alter’d, 
That, distant, I scarce knew him for himself; 
But, looking in his face, I felt his smile 
Gracious as ever, though its sweetness wore 
Unwonted sorrow in it. 
Clem. He will go 
To some high fortune, and forget us all, 
Reelaim’d (be sure of it) by noble parents; 
Me he forgets already ; for five days, 
Five melancholy days, I have not seen him. 
Abra. Thou knowest that he has privilege to 
range. 
The infected city ; and ’tis said he spends 
The hours of needful rest in squalid hovels 
Where death is most forsaken. 
Clem. Why is this? 
Why should my father, niggard of the lives 
Of aged men, be prodigal of youth 
So rich in glorious prophecy as his ? 
Abra. He comes to answer for himself. [ll leave 
you. [Hait R. 
Clem. Stay! Well my heart may guard its se- 
cret best 
By its own strength. 
Enter Ion, L. 
Ton. How fares my pensive sister ? 
Clem. How should I fare but ill, when the pale 
hand 
Draws the black foldings of the eternal curtain 
Closer and closer round us—Phocion absent— 
And thou, forsaking all within thy home, 
Wilt risk thy life with strangers, in whose aid 
Even thou canst do but little? 
Ion. It is little : 
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| But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
| The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
‘Have their own season. ’Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever’d lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
| Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
‘Itis a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d, ’twill fall 
Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again, 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honored death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and _feels. 
Clem. Oh, thou canst never bear these mourn- 
ful offices ! 
So blithe, so merry once! Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 
Or the dumb woe congeal thee ? 

Ion. No, Clemanthe: 
They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest ! 
If thou hadst seen the warrior, when he writhed 
In the last grapple of his sinewy frame 
With conquering anguish, strive to cast a smile 
(And notin vain) upon his fragile wife, 
Waning beside him—and, his limbs composed, 
The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
Of longing, speechless love, upon the babe, 
The only living thing which yet was hers, 
Spreading its arms for its own resting-place, 
Yet with attenuated hand wave off 
The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 
Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart, 
Thou could’st endure the sight of selfish grief 
In sullenness or frenzy ; but to-day 
Another iot falls on me. 

Clem. Thou wilt leave us! 
I read it plainly in thy altered mien. 
Is it forever? * 

Ion. That is with the gods! 
I go but to the palace, urged by hope, 
Which from afar hath darted on my soul, 
That to the humbleness of one like me 
The haughty king may listen. 

Clem. To the palace! 
Knowest thou the peril—nay, 
That waits thee? Death! 

creed it, 
Confirmed it with an oath; and he has power 
To keep that oath ; for, hated as he is, 
The reckless soldiers who partake his riot 
Are swift to do his bidding. 

Ion. I know all! 

But they who call me to the work can shield me, 
Or make me strong to suffer. 

| Clem. Then the sword 

Falls on thy neck! O gods! to think that thou, 
‘Who in the plenitude of youthful life 

Art now before me, ere the sun decline, 

Perhaps in one short hour, shalt lie cold, cold, 


the certain issue 
The tyrant has de- 


Ion. Thou must not stay me, fair one: even 
thy father, 
Who (blessings on him !) loves me as his son, 
Yields to the will of Heaven. 


To speak, smile, blessno more! Thou shalt not go. | 
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Clem. And can he do this! 
I shall not bear his presence, if thou fallest 
By his consent: so shall I be alone. 

Jon. Phocion will soon return, and juster 

thoughts | 

Of thy admiring father close the gap | 
Thy old companion left behind him. 

Clem. Never! 
What will to me be father, brother, friends, 
When thou art gone—the light of our life quench’d | 
Haunting like spectres of departed joy 
The home where thou wert dearest ? 

Jon. Thrill me not 
With words that, in their agony, suggest 
A hope too ravishing—or my head will swim, 
And my heart faint within me. 

Clem. Has my speech 
Such blessed power? I will not mourn it, then, 
Though it had told a secret I had borne 
Till death in silence: how affection grew 
To this, I know not: day succeeded day, 
Each fraught with the same innocent delights, 
Without one shock to ruffle the disguise 
Of sisterly regard which veil’d it well, 
Till thy changed mien reveal’d it to my soul, 
And thy great peril makes me bold to tell it. 
Do not despise it in me! 

Ion. With deep joy 


Thus I receive it. ‘Trust me, it is long 
Since I have learn’d to tremble ’mid our pleasures, 
Lest I should break the golden dream around me_ 
With most ungrateful rashness. I should bless 
The sharp and perilous duty which hath press’d 
A life’s deliciousness into these moments— 
Which here must end. I came to say farewoll, 
And the word must be said. 

Clem. Thou canst not mean it! 
Have I disclaimed all maiden bashfulness, 
To tell the cherished secret of my soul 
To my soul’s master, and in rich return 
Obtained the dear assurance of his love, 
To hear him speak that miserable word 
I cannot—will not echo? 

Jon. Heaven has called me, 
And I have pledged my honor. When thy heart 


Bestowed its prererence on a friendless boy, 
Thou didst not image him a recreant ; nor 
Must he prove so, by thy election crown’d. 
Thou hast endowed me with a right to claim 
Thy help through this our journey, be its course 
Lengthen’d to age, or in an hour to end; 
And now I ask it. Bid my courage hold, 
And with thy free approval send me forth 
In soul appareled for my office ! 

Clem. Go! 
I would not have thee other than thou art, 
Living or dying; and if thou shouldst fall— 

Ion. Be sure I shall return. 

Clem. If thou shouldst fall, 
I shall be happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest fortunes. 
Thine—ever thine—___ [She faints in his arms. 

Ion. [ealls.] Abra! So best to part— 

Enter ABRA, with attendant, R. 
Let her have air; be near her through the day; 
I know thy tenderness—should ill news come 
Of any friend, she will require it all. 
[ABRA bears CLEMANTHE out, R. 

Ye gods, that have enriched the life ye claim 


With priceless treasure, strengthen me to yield it ! | 


[ Hatt L. 


Through fate’s black pageantry ? 


A CTE L Te 
ScENE I.—A Terrace of the Palace. 
ADRASTUS, CRYTHES, and G UARDS, from the 
Terrace, ©. 

Adras. The air breathes freshly after our long 
night 
Of glorious revelry. Ill walk awhile. 
Cry. It blows across the town: dost thou not fear 
It bear infection with it? 
Adras. Fear! dost talk 


Of fear tome? I deem’d even thy poor thoughts 


Had better scann’d their master. Prithee tellme, 

In what act, word, or look, since I have borne 

Thy converse here, hast thou discern’d such base- 
ness 

As makes thee bold to prate to me of fear ? 

Cry. My liege, of human might all know thee 

fearless; 

But may not heroes shun the elements 


| When sickness taints them . 


Adras. Let them blast me now! 
I stir not—tremble not! These massive walls, 
Whose date o’erawes tradition, gird the home 


Of a great race of kings, along whose line 


The eager mind lives aching, through the darkness 


Of ages else unstoried, till its shapes 
_Of armed sovereigns spread to godlike port, 


And, frowning in the uncertain dawn of time, 
Strike awe, as powers who ruled an elder world, 
In mute obedience. JI, sad heritor 


Of all their glories, feel our doom is nigh, 


And I will meet it as befits their fame : 
Nor will I vary my selected path 
The breadth of my sword’s edge, nor check a wish, 


| If such unkingly yielding might avert it. 


Cry. Thou art ever royal in thy thoughts. 
Adras. No more— 
I would be private. [Hxit CRYTHES, with GUARDS. 
Groveling parasite ! 
Why should I waste these fate-environ’d hours, 


And pledge my great defiance to despair, 


With flatterers such as thou! as if my joys 

Required the pale reflections cast by slaves 

In mirror’d mockery round my throne, or lack’d 

The aid of reptile sympathies to stream 

Let weaknes 
seek 

Companionship: I'll henceforth feast alone. 

Enter @ SOLDIER, R. 


Sol. My liege, forgive me. 
Adras. Well! speak out at once 


/Thy business and retire. 


Sol. I have no part 
Jn the presumptuous message that I bear. 
Adras. Tell it, or go. There is no time to waste 
On idle terrors. 
Sol. Thus it is, my lord: 
As we were burnishing our arms, @ man 
Enter’d the court, and when we saw him first, 
Was tending towards the palace ; in amaze 
We hail’d the rash intruder: still he walk’d 
Unheeding onward, till the western gate 
Barr’d further course: then turning, he besought 
Our startled band to herald him to thee, 
That he might urge a message which the sages 
Had charged him to deliver. 
Adras. Ha! the greybeards, : 
Who, ’mid the altars of the gods, conspire 
To cast the image of supernal power 
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| 
From earth, its Shadow consecrates. Whatsage Adras. Yes, slave ! alone. 
Ts so resolved to play the orator He is no assassin! [Hit CRYTHES,R.] Tellme 
That he would die for ’t ? who thou art. : 
Sol. He is but a youth, What generous source owns that heroic blood, 

Yet urged his prayer with a sad constancy Which holds its course thus bravely? What great 
Which could not be denied. wars | 
Adras. Most bravely plann’d! Have nursed the courage that can look on death, 
Sedition worthy of the reverent host Certain and speedy death, with placid eye ? | 

Of sophist traitors; brave to scatter fancies Ton. 1 am a simple youth, who never bore 

Of discontent ’midst sturdy artisans, The weight of armor—one who may not boast 

Whose honest sinews they direct unseen, Of noble birth or valor of his own. 

And make their proxies in the work of peril ! Deem not the powers which nerve me thus to speak 

’Tis fit, when burning to insult their king, In thy great presence, and have made my heart 

And warn’d the pleasure must be bought with life, Upon the verge of bloody death as calm, 

Their valor send a boy to speak their wisdom! As equal in its beatings, as when sleep | 

Thou know’st my last decree; tell thisrash youth Approach’d me nestling from the sportive toils 

The danger he incurs; then let him pass, Of thoughtless childhood, and celestial dreams 

And own the king more gentle than his masters. Began to glimmer through the deepening shadows 
Sol. We have already told him of the fate Of soft oblivion, to beiong to me! 

Which waits his daring ; courteously he thank’dus, These are the strengths of Heaven: to thee they 

But still with solemn aspect urged his suit. speak, 


Adras. Tell him once more, if he persists, he dies; Bid thee to hearken to thy people’s ery, 
Then, if he will, admit him. Should he hold Or warn thee that thy hour must shortly come! 
His purpose, order Crythes to conduct him, -Adras. I know it must; so may’st thou spare 


And see the headsman instantly prepare thy warnings. 

To do his office. [Exit SOLDIER. ° The envious gods in me have doom’d a race, 

So resolved, so young— Whose glories stream from the same cloud-girt 
’T were pity he should fall; yet he mest fall, founts 

Or the great sceptre which hath sway’d the fears Whence their own dawn’d upon the infant world ; 
Of ages will become a common staff, / And I shall sit on my ancestral throne 
For youth to wield or age to rest upon, ‘To meet their vengeance; but, till then, I rule 
Despoil’d of all its virtues. He must fall, As I have ever ruled, and thou wilt feel. 


Else they who prompt the insult will grow bold, | Jon. I will not further urge thy safety to thee ; 
And with their pestilent vauntings through the city It may be, as thou sayest, too late; nor seek 


Raise the low fog of murky discontent, 'To make thee tremble at the gathering curse 
Which now creeps harmless through its marshy Which shall burst forth in mockery at thy fall ; | 

birthplace, But thou art gifted with a nobler sense— | 
To veil my setting glories. He is warned; I know thou art, my sovereign !—sense of pain 
And if he cross yon threshold, he shall die. Kndured by myriad Argives, in whose souls, 


And in whose fathers’ souls, thou and thy fathers 
|Have kept their cherish’d state, whose heart- 
| strings, still 
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Enter CRYTHES and ION, RB. 
Cry. The king! 


Adras. Stranger, I bid thee welcome ; The living fibres of thy rooted power, 
We are about to tread the same dark passage, ‘Quiver with agonies thy crimes have drawn 
Thou almost on the instant. Is the sword [Zo From heavenly justice on them. 
CRYTHES Adras. How! my crimes ? 
Of justice sharpen’d, and the headsman ready? Ion. Yes; ’tis the eternal law that where guilt is 
Cry. Thou may’st behold them plainly in the Sorrow shall answer it; and thou hast not 
court ; /A poor man’s privilege to bear alone, 
Even now the solemn soldiers line the ground ; Or in the narrow circle of his kinsmen, 
‘The steel gleams on the altar, and the slave | The penalties of evil, for in thine 
Disrobes himself for duty. A nation’s fate lies circled. King Adrastus! 
Adras. [to Ion.] Dost thou see them? Steel’d as thy heart is with the usages 
Ion. I do. Of pomp and power, a few short summers since 
Adras. By Heaven, he does not change! |Thou wert a child, and canst not be relentless. 
Tf, even now, thou wilt depart, and leave Oh, if maternal love embraced thee then, 


Thy traitorous thoughts unspoken, thou art free. Think of the mothers who with eyes unwet 
Jon. I thank thee for thy offer; but I stand = Glare o’er their perishing children: hast thou 


Before thee for the lives of thousands, rich shared 
In all that makes life precious to the brave, The glow of a first friendship, which is born 
Who perish not alone, but in their fall ’Midst the rude sportsof boyhood? Think of youth 


Break the far spreading tendrils that they feed, Smitten amidst its playthings ; let the spirit 
And leave them nurtureless. If thou wilt hearme Of thy own innocent childhood whisper pity ! 
For them, I am content to speak no more. Adras. In every word thou dost but steel my 
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Adras. Thou hast thy wish, then. Crythes! soul. 
till yon dial ; My youth was blasted: parents, brother, kin— ~ 
Casts its thin shadow on the approaching hour, __ All that should people infancy with joy— 
I hear this gallant traitor. On the instant, Conspired to poison mine; despoil’d my life 
Come without word, and lead him to his doom, Of innocence and hope-—all but the sword 
Now leave us. f And sceptre—dost thou wonder at me now ? 
Cry. What, alone ? Jon. I knew that we should pity— 
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| Adras. Pity! dare 

To speak that word again, and torture waits thee ! | 

I am yet king of Argos. Well, go on— 

Thy time is short, and I am pledged to hear. 
Jon. If thou hast ever loved— 


Adras. Beware ! beware! 
Ion. Thou hast! I see thouhast! 
marble, 
And thou shalt hear me! Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
_ Were ruffled with the troublings of Strange joy, 
_ As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
_ Touch’d the calm lake, and wreathed its images 
In sparkling waves! Recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 
As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d, 
Its happy being ; taste in thought again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 
As if about to melt in golden light 
| Shapes of one heavenly vision; and thy heart, 
_ Enlarged by its new sympathy with one, 
_ Grew bountiful to all! 
Adras. That tone! that tone! 
Whence came it? from thy lips! it cannot be — 
The long-hush’d music of the only voice 
That ever spake unbought affection to me, 
And waked my soul to blessing! Oh, sweet hours 
Of golden joy, ye come! your glories break 
Through my pavilion’d spirit’s sable folds ! 
Roll on! rollon! Stranger, thou dost enforce me 
To speak of things unbreathed by lip of mine 
To human ear: wilt listen ? 
-Ion. As a child. 
Adras. Again! that voice again! thou hast’ 
seen me moved 


| 
_ As never mortal saw me, by a tone 
Which some light breeze, enamor’d of thesound, | 
_ Hath wafted through the woods, till thy young 
voice 


_ Caught it to rive and melt me. At my birth, 

_ This city, which, expectant of its Prince, 

_ Lay hush’d, broke out in clamorous ecstasies ; 

| Yet, in that moment, while the uplifted cups 

_ Foam’d with the choicest product of the sun, 

_ And welcome thunder’d from a thousand throats, 

| My doom was seal’d. From the hearth’s vacant 
space, 

In the dark chamber where my mother lay, 

Faint with the sense of pain-brought happiness, 

Came forth, in heart-appalling tone, these words 

_ Of me the nurseling: ‘‘ Woe unto the babe! 

| Against the life which now begins, shall life, 

_ Lighted from thence, be arm’d, and, both soon 
quench’d, 

End this great line in sorrow!” Ere I grew 

_ Of years to know myself a thing accursed, 

A second son was born, to steal the love 

Which fate had else scarce rifled: he became 

My parent’s hope, the darling of the crew 

_ Who lived upon their smiles and thought it flattery 

| 


To trace in every foible of my youth— 
A prince’s youth !—the workings of the curse. 
My very mother—Jove! I cannot bear 
| To speak it now—looked freezingly upon me! 
Ion. But thy brother— 
___ Adras. Died. Thou hast heard the lie, 
The common lie that every peasant tells 
Of me his master, that I slew the boy. 


Thou art not | 


_To parents who could doubt me ? 


|The blood has started ? 


’Tis false! One summer’s eve, below a crag, 
Which, in his willful mood, he strove to climb, 
He lay a mangled corpse: the very slaves, 
Whose cruelty had shut him from my heart 
Now coined their own injustice into proofs 

To brand me as his murderer. 
| ton. Did they dare 

| Accuse thee ? : 
Adras. Not in open speech: they felt 

‘I should have seized the miscreant by the throat 
And crushed the lie, half-spoken, with the life 
Of the base speaker; but the lie look’d out 


the crowd 

That at the sacrifice, or feast, or game, 
| Stood distant from me; burnt into my soul 
When I beheld it in my father’s shudder! 

Jon. Didst not declare thy innocence ? 

Adras. To whom ? 
To the ring 
Of grave impostors, or their shallow sons, 
Who should have studied to prevent my wish 


Before it grew to language; hailed my choice 
| To service as a prize to wrestle for ; 


And whose reluctant courtesy I bore, 

Pale with proud anger, till from lips compress’d 

To the common herd, 

The vassals of our ancient house, the mass 

Of bones and muscles framed to till the soil 

A few brief years, then rot unnamed beneath it, 

Or, deck’d for slaughter at their master’s call, 

To smite and to be smitten, and lie crush’d 

In heaps to swell his glory or his shame ? 

Answer to them? No! though my heart had 
burst, 

As it was nigh to bursting! To the mountains 

I fled, and on their pinnacles of snow 


Breasted the icy wind, in hope to cool 


My spirit’s fever—strugeled with the oak 
In search of weariness, and learn’d to rive 
Its stubborn boughs, till limbs, once lightly strung, 
Might mate in cordage with its infant stems ; 
Or on the sea-beat rock tore off the vest 
Which burnt upon my bosom, and to air 
Headlong committed, clove the water’s depth 
Which plummet never sounded; but in vain. 
Ion. Yet succor came to thee ? 
Adras. A blessed one ! 
Which the strange magic of thy voice revives, 
And thus unlocks my soul. My rapid steps 
Were, in a wood-encircled valley, stayed 
By the bright vision of a maid, whose face 
Most lovely, more than loveliness reveal’d, 
In touch of patient grief, which dearer seem’d 
Than happiness to spirit sear’d like mine. 
| With feeble hands she strove to lay in earth 
The body of her aged sire, whose death 
‘Left her alone. I aided her sad work, 
And soon two lonely ones, by holy rites, 
‘Became one happy being. Days, weeks, months, 
In stream-like unity flow’d silent by us 
‘In our delightful nest. My father’s spies— 
‘Slaves whom my nod should have consign’d to 
stripes— 
Or the swift falehion—tracked our sylvan home 
Just as my bosom knew its second joy, 
And spite of fortune, I embraced a son. 
Ion. Urged by thy trembling parents to avert 
That dreadful prophecy ? 
Adras. Fools! did they deem 


From the stolen gaze of coward eyes, which shrank 
When mine have met them; murmur’d through | 
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[Act II, Scene 2. 


| And sit in judgement on me? 


seals 


Its worst accomplishment could match the ill 
Which they wrought on me? It had left un- 
harm’d 


A thousand ecstacies of passion’d years, 
| Which, tasted once, live ever, and disdain 
_ Fate’s iron grapple! 


Could i now behold 
That son, with knife uplifted at my heart, 
A moment ere my life-blood followed it, 

I would embrace him with my dying eyes, 


_ And pardon destiny! While jocund smiles, 


Wreathed on the infant’s face, as if sweet 


spirits 


| Suggested pleasant fancies to its soul, 


The ruffians broke upon us; seized the child, 

Dashed through the thicket to the beetling rock 

’Neath which the deep wave eddies: T stood 
still 


| As stricken into stone; I heard him cry, 


Press’d by the rudeness of the murderer’s gripe, 
Severer ill unfearing—then the splash 
Of waters that shall cover him forever ; 
And could not stir to save him! ° 

Ion. And the mother— 

Adras. She spake no word, but clasped me in 

her arms, 

And lay her down to die. A lingering gaze 
Of love she fix’d on me—none other loved— 
And so pass’d hence. By Jupiter! her look— 
Her dying patience g elimmers in thy face ! 
She lives again ! She looks upon me now ! 


There’s magic in’t. Bear with me—I am childish. 


Enter CRYTHES and GUARDS, R. 
Adras. Why art thou here ? 
Cry. The dial points the hour. 
Adras. Dost thou not see that horrid purpose 
pass’d ? 
Hast thou no heart—no sense ? 
Cry. Scarce half an hour 
Hath flown since the command on which I wait. 
Adras. 
have roll’d since then. 
Begone! remove that pageantry of death— 
It blasts my sight—and hearken! Touch a hair 
Of this brave youth, or look on him as now 
With thy cold headsman’s eye, and yonder band 
Shall not expect a fearful show i in vain. 
Hence, without word ! lesa CRYTHES, R. 
What wouldst thou have me do? 
Jon. Let thy awakened heart speak its own | 
language ; 
Convene thy Sages ; ; frankly, nobly meet them ; 
Explore with them the pleasure of the gods, 
And, whatsoe’er the sacrifice, perform it. 
Adras. Well! I will seek their presence in an 
hour ; 
Go summon them, young hero’; hold! no word 
Of the strange passion thou hast witness’d here. 
Ion. Distrust me not! Benignant powers, I. 


thank ye ! [Evit R. 
Adras. Yet stay—he’s gone—his spell is on me, 
yet ; 


What have I promised him? 'To meet the men 
Who from my living head would strip the crown 
T must do it— 
Yet shall my band be ready to o’erawe 

The course of liberal speech, and, if it rise 

So as too loudly to offend my ear, 

Strike the rash brawler dead! 
Of long-past days had melted me ? 
It vanishes—I am again a king! 


It fades— 


Scarce half an hour !—years—years | 


What idle dream | 


ScENE II.—The Interior of the Temple.—Same as 
Act I, Scene I. 


CLEMANTHE seated—ABRA attending her. 


Abra. Look, dearest lady! the thin smoke as- 
pires 
In the calm air, as when in happier times 
It show’d the gods propitious; wilt thou seek 
Thy chamber, “lest thy father ‘and his friends, 
Returning, find us hinderers of their council ? 
She answers not—she hearkens not—with joy 
Could I believe her, for the first time, sullen ! 
Still she is rapt. 
Enter AGENOR, L 

Oh, speak to my sweet mistress ; 
Haply thy voice may rouse her. 

Agen. Dear Clemanthe, 
Hope dawns in every omen; we shall hail 
Our tranquil hours again. z 


Enter MEDON, CLEON, TIMOCLES, and Others, L. 


Medon. Clemanthe here! 
How sad ! how pale! 


Abra. Her eye is kindling—hush ! 
Clem. Hark! hear ye not a distant footstep? 
Medon. No. 
Look round, my fairest child; thy friends are 
| near thee. 
Clem. Yes! now ’tis lost—’tis on that endless 
stair ! 


Nearer and more distinct—'tis his—tis his ! 
He lives! he comes! 
the stage, at which lon appears, C. and returns 
with her, Cc. 
Here is your messenger, 
Whom Heaven has rescued from the tyrant’s rage 
Ye sent him forth to brave. Rejoice, old men, 
| Why shout ye not his welcome ? 
Medon. Dearest girl, 
This is no scene for thee; go to thy chamber, 
T’ll come to thee ere long. 
[Hxeunt CLEMANTHE and ABRA. 
She is o’erwrought 
By fear and joy for one whose infant hopes 
Were mingled with her own, even as a brother’s. 
Tim. Ton! 
How shall we do thee honor ? 
Ion. None is due, 
‘Save to the gods whose gracious influence sways 
The king ye ‘deem’d relentless ; he consents 
To meet ye presently in council: —speed ! 
, This may be nature’s latest rally in him, 
In fitful strength, ere it be quench’d forever ! 
Medon. Haste to your seats! I will but speak a 
word 


| 
| 
| 


With our brave friend, and follow; though con- | 


| vened 
‘In speed, let our assembly lack no forms 
Of due observance, which to furious power 
Plead with the silent emphasis of years. 
[Exeunt all but MEDON and Ion, L 
Ion, draw near me; this eventful day 
Hath shown thy nature’s graces circle round 
With firmness which accomplishes the hero : 
And it would bring to me but one proud thought— 
‘That virtues which required not culture’s aid 


Found shelter—but it also hath reveal’d 
What I may not hide from thee, that my child, 


[Rises and rushes to back of . 


That ye are guiltless ofhis blood !—why pause ye? | 


: 


Shed their first fragrance ’neath my roof, and there | + 
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Act II, Scene 2.) ION. 9 


My blithe and innocent girl—more fair in soul, Al worldly toil and hope, he gathered strength, 
More delicate in fancy than in mould— 'In his old seat to speak one word of warning. 

| Loves thee with other than a sister’s love. | Thou know’st how bland with years his wisdom 
I should have cared for this; I vainly deem’d | grew, 

A fellowship in childhood’s thousand joys And with what phrases, steep’d in love, he sheath’d 
And household memories had nurtured friendship ‘The sharpness of rebuke ; yet, ere his speech 
Which might hold blameless empire in the soul; | Was closed, the tyrant started from his throne, 

| But in that guise the traitor hath stolen in, And with his base hand smote him; ’twas his 
_ And the fair citadel is thine. death-stroke ! 

Ion. ’Tis true. The old man tottered home, and only once 

| I did not think the nurseling of thy house Raised his head after. 

Could thus disturb its holiest inmate’s duty Pho. Thou wert absent? Yes! 


With tale of selfish passion; but we met | The royal miscreant lives. 
: 
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| As playmates who might never meet again, Ctes. Had I beheld 
_ And then the hidden truth flash’d forth and show’d | That sacrilege, the tyrant had lain dead, 
To each the image in the other’s soul |Or I had been torn piecemeal by his minions. 
In one bright instant. But I was far away; when I return’d 

Medon. Be that instant blest |I found my father on the nearest bench 
Which made thee truly ours. My son! my son! | Within our door, his thinly silver’d head 
’Tis we should feel uplifted, for the seal Supported by wan hands, which hid his face, 
Of greatness is upon thee; yet I know / And would not be withdrawn ; no groan, no sigh 
| That when the gods,.won by thy virtues, draw Was audible, and we might only learn, 
The veil which now conceals their lofty birth-place, By short, convulsive tremblings of his frame, 
Thou wilt not spurn the maid who prized them That life still flicker’d in it—yet at last, 

lowly. | By some unearthly inspiration roused, 

| lon. Spurn her! My father! He dropp’d his wither’d hands, and sat erect 
‘ As in his manhood’s glory—the free blood 
Enter CTESIPHON, C. Flush’d crimson through his cheeks, his furrow’d 


Medon. Ctesiphon !-—and breathless— Be ii brow 


Artcome tochide me tothe council? [Crosses toc. | Expanded clear, and his eyes opening full, 
Ctes. No; 'Gleam’d with a youthful fire; I fell in awe 
To bring unyonted joy; thy son approaches. Upon my knees before him—still he spake not, 
Medon. Thank Heaven! Hast spoken with him? | But slowly raised his arm untrembling; clench’d 
Is he well? | His hand as if it grasp’d an airy knife, 
Ctes. Istrove in vain to reach him, forthe crowd, | And struck in air» my hand was join’d with his 
Roused from the untended couch and dismalhearth | In nervous grasp—my lifted eye met his 
_ Bythestrange visiting of hope, press’d round him; | In steadfast gaze—my pressure answer’d his— 
| But, by his head erect and fiery glance, | We knew at once each other’s thought; a smile 
I know that he is well, and that he bears Of the old sweetness play’d upon his lips, 
A message which shall shake the tyrant. [Shouts | And life forsook him. Weaponless I flew 
without.| See! To seek the tyrant, and was driven with scoffs 
The throng is tending this way—now it parts, From the proud gates which shelter him. Helives— | 
And yields him to thy arms. And I am here to babble of revenge! 
Pho. It comes, my friend—haste with me to the 
Enter PHOCION, L. king! 
Medon. Welcome, my Phocion— Ion. Even while we speak, Adrastus meets his 
Long waited for in Argos; how detain’d council; 
Now matters not, since thou art herein joy. ——_—«| There Jet us seek him: should ye find him touch’d 
‘Hast brought the answer of the god? With penitence, as happily ye may, 
Pho. Vhave: Oh, give allowance to his softened nature! 
Now let Adrastus tremble! Ctes. Show grace to him! Dost dare? I had 
_ Medon. May we hear it? forgot, 
Pho. I am sworn first to utter it to him. Thou dost not know how a son loves a father ! 
Ctes. But it is fatal to him !—say but that! Ion. I know enough to feel for thee ; I know 
Pho. Ha, Ctesiphon !—I mark’d thee not before; | Thou hast endured the vilest wrongs that tyranny 
How fares thy father? Jn its worst frenzy can intlict; yet think, 
Ion. (to PHocton.] Do not speak of him! O think ! before the irrevocable deed 
Ctes. [overhearing Ion.] Not speak of him!) Shuts out all thought, how much cf power’s excess 
Dost think there is a moment Is theirs who raise the idol: do we groan 
- When common things eclipse the burning thought Beneath the personal force of this rash man, 
_ Of him and vengeance ? Who forty summers since hung at the breast | 
| Pho. Has the tyrant’s sword— A playful weakling ; whom the heat unnerves ; 


] 
qi 
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_ Otes. No, Phocion ; that were merciful and brave The north wind pierces ; and the hand of death 

| Compared to his base deed ; yet will Itell it, May in a moment change to clay as vile Sy ral 

| [Crosses toc. As that of the scourged slave whose chains it 
To make the flashing of thine eye more deadly, severs ? A 

_ And edge thy words that they may rive his heart-| No! ’tis our weakness gasping, or the shows 

| strings. Of outward strength that builds up tyranny, | 

| The last time that Adrastus dared to face And.makes it look so glorious: if we shrink | 
The Sages of the state, although my father, Faint-hearted from the reckoning of our span 

| Yielding to nature’s mild decay, had left Of mortal days, we pamper the fond wish | 
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[Act I, Scene 3. 


iN. 


For long duration in a line of kings: 

If the rich pageantry of thoughts must fade, 

| All unsubstantial as the regal hues 

Of eve which purpled them, our cunning frailty 

| Must robe a living image with their pomp, 

| And wreathe a diadem around its brow, 

In which our sunny fantasies may live 

Empearl’d, and gleam, in fatal splendor, far 

On after ages. We must look within 

For that which makes us slaves; on sympathies 

Which find no kindred objects in the plain 

Of common life—affections that aspire 

In air too thin—and fancy’s dewy film 

Floating for rest ; for even such delicate threads, 

Gather’d by Fate’s engrossing hand, supply 

The eternal spindle whence she weaves the bond | 

Of cable strength in which our nature struggles! 
Ctes. Go, talk to others, if thou wilt; to me 

| Ail argument, save that of steel, is idle. 
Medon. No more; let’s to the council—there, | 

my son, 
Tell thy great message nobly; and for thee, 
Poor orphan’d youth, be sure the gods are just! 
[Haxeunt L. 


ScENE III.—The great Square of the City. ADRAS- 
Tus seated on a throne ; AGENOR, 'TIMOCLES, 
CLEON, and others, seated as Councilors—Sou- 
DIERS line the Stage at a distance. 


Adras. Upon your summons, Sages, I am here ; 
Your king attends to know your pleasure ; speak it. 
Agen. And canst thou ask? If the heart dead 
within thee : 
| Receives no impress of this awful time, 
_ Art thou of sense forsaken? Are thine ears 
So charm’d by strains of slavish minstrelsy, 
. That the dull groan and frenzy-pointed shriek 
| Pass them unheard to Heaven? Or are thine eyes 
So conversant with prodigies of grief, 

They cease to dazzle at them? Art thou arm’d | 
_?Gainst wonder, while, in all things, Nature turns, 
To dreadful contraries; while Youth’s full cheek 
Is shrivel’d into furrows of sad years, 

And ’neath its glossy curls untinged by care 
Looks out a keen anatomy; while Age 
| Is stung by feverish torture for an hour 
| Into Youth’s strength; while fragile Womanhood 
Starts into frightful courage, all unlike 
| The gentle strength its gentle weakness feeds, | 
To make affliction beautiful, and stalks 
Abroad, a tearless and unshuddering thing ; 
_ While Childhood, in its orphan’d freedom blithe, | 
_ Finds, in the shapes of wretchedness which seem 
_ Grotesque to its unsadden’d vision, cause 
For dreadful mirth, that shortly shall be hush’d 
In never-broken silence; and while Love, 
Immortal through all change, makes ghastly Death 
_ Its idol, and with furious passion digs 
Amid sepulchral images for gauds 
To cheat its fancy with? Do sights like these 
Glare through the realm thou shouldst be parent to, 
And canst thou find the voice to ask ‘our plea- 
sure” ? 

Adras. Cease, babbler; wherefore would ye 
| stun my ears 

With vain recital of the griefs I know, 

And cannot heal? will Treason turn aside 
The shafts of Fate, or medicine Nature’s ills? 
I have no skill in pharmacy, nor power 

To sway the elements. 


| And peopled with more lustrous joys, than flush’d — 


The evening glories of the sky; and taste 
|The wanton dalliance of the heavenly breeze, 


In festal blaze to darkness ! 


Agen. Thou hast the power 
To cast thyself upon the earth with us 
In penitential shame: or, if this power 
Hath left a heart made weak by luxury 
And hard by pride, thou hast at least the power 


| 
To cease the mockery of thy frantic revels. 
Adras. I have yet power to punish insult—look | 


I use it not, Agenor! Fate may dash 

My sceptre from me, but shall not command 
My will to hold it with a feebler grasp ; 

Nay, if few hours of empire yet are mine, 
They shal! be color’d with a sterner pride, 


In the serene procession of its greatness, 

Which look’d perpetual, as the flowing course 

Of human things. Have ye beheld a pine 

That clasp’d the mountain-summit with a root 

As firm as its rough marble, and, apart 

From the huge shade of undistinguish’d trees, 

Lifted its head as in delight to share 

That no ignoble vapor from the vale 

Could mingle with—smit by the flaming marl, 

And lighted for destruction? How it stood 

One glorious moment, fringed and wreathed with 

fire, 

Which showed the inward graces of its shape, 

Uncumber’d now, and midst its topmost boughs, 

That young Ambition’s airy fancies made 

Their giddy nest, leap’d sportive; never clad 

By liberal summer in a pomp so rich 

As waited on its downfall, while it took 

The storm-cloud roll’d behind it for a curtain, 

To gird its splendors round, and made the blast 

Its minister to whirl its flashing shreds 

Aloft towards heaven, or to the startled depths 

Of forests that afar might share its doom! 

So shall the royalty of Argos pass 

Have ye spoken ? 
Agen. I speak no more to thee! Great Jove, 

look down! [Shouts without. 
Adras. What factious brawl is this? disperse 
it, soldiers. 

[Shouting renewed. As some of the SOLDIERS are 
about to march, PHOCION rushes in, followed by 
CTESIPHON, [oN and MEDON. 

Whence is this insolent intrusion ? 

Pho. King! 

T bear Apollo’s answer to thy prayer. 

Adras. Has not thy travel taught thy knee its 
duty? 

Here we had school’d thee better. 

Pho. Knee! to thee ! 
Medon. Patience, my son! 
king. 
Pho. Never! 

Adrastus, 

That I have studied in a nobler schoo: 

Than the dull haunt of venal sophistry, 

Or the lewd guard-room, o’er which ancient 

Heaven 

Extends its arch for all, and mocks the span 

Of palaces and dungeons; where the heart 

In its free beatings ’neath the coarsest vest, 

Claims kindred with diviner things than power 

Of kings can raise or stifle—in the school 

Of mighty Nature—where I learn’d to blush 

At sight like this, of thousands basely hush’d 

Before a man no mightier than themselves, 


| 


Do homage to the 
Thou talkst of schooling—know, 


| 
| 
P 
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Act ITI, Seene I.) 


li 


|Soold that no tradition names the power 
Pho. Shall I tell it here ? That hallow’d it—which we will consecrate 

Or shall I seek thy couch at dead of night, | Anew to freedom and to justice. 

And breathe it in low whispers? As thou wilt. | Ctes. Thither 
Adras. Here—and this instant! | Will I bring friends to meet thee. Shall we speak 
Pho. Hearken then, Adrastus, | To yon rapt youth ? | Powmting to Ion. 

And hearken, Argives—thus Apollo speaks: | Pho. His nature is too gentle. 

[Reads a scroll.| ‘‘ Argos ne’er shall find release | At sunset we will meet. With arms? 

Till her monarch’s race shall cease.” | Ctes. A knife— 
Adras. ’Tis not God’s will, but man’s sedition One sacrificial knife will serve. 
speaks. ‘ Pho. At sunset! 

Guards! tear that lying parchment from his hands, | [Hxeunt CTESIPHON R., PHOCION C. L. 

And bear him to the palace. | Ion. [comes forward.] Oh, wretched man, thy 
Medon. Touch him not— | words have seal’d thy doom! 

He is Apollo’s messenger, whose lips _Why should I shiver at it, when no way, 

Were never stained with falsehood. Save this, remains to break the ponderous cloud 
Pho. Come on, all! | That hangs above my wretched country ? Death, 
Agen. Surround him, friends! Die with him! |A single death, the common lot of all, 

Adras. Soldiers, cl.arge Which it will not be mine to look upon, 

Upon these rebels; hew them down. On: on! And yet its ghastly shape dilates before me ; 

[The SOLDIERS advance and surround the people : I cannot shut it out; my thoughts grow rigid, 
they seize PHOCION. ION rushes from the back And as that grim and prostrate figure haunts them 
_of the stage, and throws himself between ADRAS- My sinews stiffen like it. Courage, Ion! 


Adras. Peace! speak thy message. 


TUS and PHOCION. 

Pho. [to ApRAstus.] Yet I defy thee. 

Ion. [to PHocron.] Friend! for sake of all, 
Enrage him not—wait while I speak a word— 


_ My sovereign, I implore thee, do not stain [ To 
ADRASTUS. 
This sacred place with blood: in Heaven’s great 
name 


| I do conjure thee—and in hers, whose spirit 
Is mourning for thee now! 
Adras. Release the stripling— 
Let him go spread his treason where he will. 
He is not worth my anger. -To the palace! 
Ion. Nay, yet an instant!—let my speech have 
power 
From Heaven to move thee further: thou hast 
| heard 
' The sentence of the god, and thy heart owns it ; 
If thou wilt cast aside this cumbrous pomp, 
And in seclusion purify thy soul, 
Long fever’d and sophisticate, the gods 
_ May give thee space for penitential thoughts ; 
If not—as surely as thou standest here, 
Wilt thou lie stiffand weltering in thy blood— 
The vision presses on me now. 
Adras. Art mad ? 
| Resign my state? Sue to the gods for life, 
The common life which every slave endures, 
And meanly clings to? No; within yon walls 
I shall resume the banquet, never more 
Broken by man’s intrusion. Councilors, 
Farewell !—go mutter treason till ye perish ! 
[EHxeunt ADRASTUS, CRYTHES and SOLDIERS, L. 
Ion. [stands apart leaningon a pedestal.| ’Tis 
seal’d! 
|  Medon. Let us withdraw, and strive 
By sacrifice to pacify the gods! 
[Mrpon, AGENOR, and CouncrLors retire ; they 
‘leave CrEsIPHON, PHocION and Ion: Ion still 
stands apart, as wrapt in meditation. 
Ctes. "Tis well; the measure of his guilt is fill’d. 
Where shall we meet at sunset ? 
Pho. In the grove 
‘Which with its matted shade imbrowns the vale : 
Between those buttresses of rock that guard 
The sacred mountain on its western side, 
Stands a rude altar, overgrown with moss, 
And stain’d with drippings of a million showers, 


ek 


No spectral form is here; all outward things 

| Wear their own old familiar looks; no dye 
'Pollutes them. Yet the air has scent of blood, 
And now it eddies with a hurtling sound, 

As if some weapon swiftly clove it. No— 

The falchion’s course is silent as the grave 

That yawns before its victim. Gracious powers! 
If the great duty of my life be near, 

|Grant it may be to suffer, not to strike. [HzitR. 


ACO RE 
ScENE I.—A Terrace of the Temple. 
Enter CLEMANTHE ad ION, R. 


Clem. Nay, I must chide this sorrow from thy 
brow, 

Or ’twill rebuke my happiness ;—I know 
Too well the miseries that hem us round ; 
_And yet the inward sunshine of my soul, | 
'Unclouded by their melancholy shadows, 
Bathes in its deep tranquillity one inage— 
One only image, which no outward storm 
Can ever ruffle. Let me wean thee, then, 
From this vain pondering o’er the general woe, 
Which makes my joy look ugly. 

Ion. No, my fair one, 
The gloom that wrongs thy love is unredeem’d 
By generous sense of others’ woe; too sure 
It rises from dark presages within, 
| And will not from me. 
Clem. Then it is most groundless ! 
Hast thou not won the blessing of the perishing 
By constancy, the fame of which shall live _ 
‘While a heart beats in Argos ?—hast thou not 
‘Upon one agitated bosom pour’d 
The sweetest peace? and can thy generous nature, 
‘While it thus sheds felicity around it, 
Remain itself unbless’d? 

Ion. I strove awhile 
To think the assured possession of thy love 
With too divine a burthen weigh’d my heart, 
And press’d my spirits down; but ’tis not so, 
‘Nor will I with false tenderness beguile thee 
| By feigning that my sadness has a cause 
So exquisite! Clemanthe! thou wilt find me 
A sad companion; I who knew not life, 
Save as the sportive breath of happiness, 
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N. ( (Act I, Scene 2. 


Now feel my minutes teeming, as they rise, 

| With grave experiences; I dream no more 

Of azure realms where restless beauty sports 

| In myriad shapes fantastic : dismal vaults 

In black succession open, till the gloom 

Afar is broken by a streak of fire 

That shapes my name—the fearful wind that 
moans 

Before the storm articulates its sound ; 

And as I pass’d but now the solemn range 

Of Argive monarchs, that in sculptured mockery 

Of present empire sit, their eyes of stone 

Bent on me instinct with a frightful life, 

That drew me into fellowship with them, 

Ags conscious marble ; while their ponderous lips— 

Fit organs of eternity—unclosed, 

And, as I live to tell thee, murmur’d, “ Hail! 

HaAiL! IoN THE DEVOTED!” 

Clem. These are fancies, 

Which thy soul, late expanded with great purpose, 
Shapes, as it quivers to its natural circle 
In which its joys should lurk, as in the bud 
The cellsof fragrance cluster. Bid them from thee, 
And strive to be thyself. 
Ion. I will do so! 
T}] gaze upon thy loveliness, and drink 
Its quiet in; how beautiful thou art! 
My pulse throbs now as it was wont; a being 
Which owns so fair a glass to mirror it, 
Cannot show darkly. ? 
Clem. We shall soon be happy ; 
My father will rejoice to bless our love, 
And Argos waken; for her tyrant’s course 
Must have a speedy end. 

Ion. It must! It must! 

Clem. Yes; for no emapty talk of public wrongs | 
Assails him now; keen hatred and revenge 
Are aroused to crush him. 

Ion. Not by such base agents 
May the august lustration be achieved: 

He who shall cleanse his country from the guilt 

For which Heaven smites her, should be pure of 
soul, 

Guileless as infancy, and undisturb’d 

By personal anger as thy father is, 

When, with unswerving hand and piteous eye, 

He stops the brief life of the innocent kid 

Bound with white fillets to the altar; so 

Enwreathed by fate the royal victim heaves, 

And soon his breast shall shrink beneath the knife 

Of the selected slayer ! 

Clem. ’Tis thyself 
Whom thy strange language pictures—Ion! thou— | 

Ion. She has said it! Her pure lips have spoken 

out 
What all thingsintimate: didst thou not mark 
Me for the office of avenger—me ? 
Clem. No—save from the wild picture that thy 
fancy— 
Thy o’erwrought fancy drew ; I thought it look’d 
Too like thee, and I shudder’d. 
Ion. So do T! 
And yet I almost wish I shudder’d more, 
For the dire thought has grown familiar with me— 
Could I escape it ! 

Clem. ’Twill away in sleep. 

Ion. No, no! J dare not sleep—for well I know | 
That then the knife wlll gleam, the blood will gush, 
The form will stiffen !—I will walk awhile 
In the sweet evening light, and try to chase 
These fearful images away. 


Clem. Let me 
Go with thee. Oh, how often, hand in hand, - 
Insuch a lovely light have we roam’d westward, 
Aimless and blessed, when we were no more 
Than playmates: surely weare not grown stranger 
Since yesterday ! 

Ion. No, dearest, not to-night : 

The plague yet rages fiercely in the vale, 

And Iam placed in grave commission here 

To watch the gates—indeed, thou must not pass ; 
I will be merrier when we meet again— 

Trust me, my love, I will; farewell! [Hit L. 

Clem. Farewell, then! 

How fearful disproportion shows in one 

Whose life hath been all harmony! He bends 
Toward that thick covert where in blessed hour 
My father found him, which has ever been 

His chosen place of musing. Shall I follow? 

Am I already grown a selfish mistress, 

To watch his solitude with jealous eye, 

And claim himall? That letme never be— 

Yet danger from within besets him now, 
Known to me only—I will follow him ! 


. 


[Lait L. 


ScENE II.—An opening in a deep Wood—in front 
an old gray Altar. 


Enter Jon. 
Ion. O winding pathways, o’er whose scanty 
blades 

Of unaspiring grass mine eyes have bent 
So often when by musing fancy sway’d, 
That craved alliance with no wider scene 
Than your fair thickets border’d, but was pleased 
To deem the toilsome years of manhood flown, 
And, on the pictured mellowness of age 
Idly reflective, image my return 
From careful wanderings, to find ye gleam 
With unchanged aspect on a heart unchanged, 
And melt the busy past to a sweet dream, 
As then the future was; why should ye now 
Echo my steps with melancholy sound, 
As ye were conscious of a guilty presence ? 


| The lovely light of eve, that, as it waned, 


Touch’d ye with softer, homelier look, now fades 
In dismal blackness; and yon twisted roots 

Of ancient trees, with whose fantastic forms 

My thoughts grew humorous, look terrible, 

As if about to start to serpent life, 

And hiss around me; whither shall I turn? 
Where fly? I see the myrtle-cradled spot 
Where human love, instructed by divine, 

Found and embraced me first; V’ll cast me down 
Upon the earth as on a mother’s breast, 


|In hope to feel myself again a child. 


[ Retires into the wood. 


|Einter CTESIPHON, CASSANDER, and other AR- 


GIVE YOUTHS. 


Ctes. Sure this must be the place that Phocion |. 


spoke of ; 

The twilight deepens, yet he does not come. 
Oh, if, instead of idle dreams of freedom, 
He knew the sharpness of a grief like mine, 
He would not linger thus ! 

Cass. The sun’s broad disk 
Of misty red, a few brief minutes since, 
Sank ’neath the leaden wave; but night steals on 
With rapid pace to veil us, and thy thoughts 
Are eager as the favoring darkness. 

Enter PHOCION. 

Ctes. Welcome ! 

Thou know’st all here. 
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Act ITT, Scene 2.] ION. 13 t 

Pho. Yes; I rejoice, Cassander, [CTESIPHON takes off his helmet and gives it to | 
To find thee my companion in a deed CASSANDER, who retires with it R. 

Worthy of all the dreamings of old days, Pho. [to CTESIPHON.|] He whose name Ps 
When we, two rebel youths, grew safely brave Thou shalt draw first shall fill the post of glory. (+ 
In visionary perils. We'll not shame Were it not also well, the second name 
Our young imaginations. Ctesiphon, | Should designate another, charged to take 
We look to thee for guidance in our aim. The same great office, if the first should leave 
Ctes. I bring you glorious news. There is a His work imperfect ? : 
soldier, ___ Ctes. There can scarce be need; | 
Who, in his reckless boyhood, was my comrade, Yet as thou wilt. May the first chance be mine! 
And though by taste of luxury subdued | I will leave little for a second arm ! 
Even to brook the tyrant’s service, burns [CASSANDER returns with the helmet. 
With generous anger to avenge that grief Ctes. Now, gods, decide! 
I bear above all others. He has made ([CrESIPHON draws a lot from the helmet. 
The retribution sure. From him I learnt Pho. The name! Why dost thou pause ? 
That when Adrastus reached his palace court, Ctes. ’Tis Ton! Ps 
He paused to struggle with some mighty throe Ion. Well I knew it would be mine! 
Of passion ; then call’d eagerly for wine, [CTESIPHON draws another lot. Bs 
And bade his soldiers share his choicest stores, Ctes. Phocion! it will be thine to strike him dea 
And snatch, like him, a day from Fortune. Soon, If he should prove faint-hearted. ati 
As one worn out by watching and excess, Pho. With my life 
He stagger’d to his couch, where now he lies | Tl answer for his constancy. | 
Oppress’d with heavy sleep, while his loose,  Ctes. [to Ion.j Thy hand! 
soldiers, ’Tis cold as death. | 
Made by the fierce carousal vainly mad Ion. Yes, but it is as firm. i 
Or grossly dull, are scatter’d through the courts | What ceremony next ? | 
Unarm’d and cautionless. The eastern portal | [CTESIPHON leads Ion to the altar, and gives him 
Is at this moment open; by that gate a knife. 
We all may enter unperceived, and line Ctes. Receive this steel, | 
The passages which gird the royal chamber, For ages dedicate in my sad home F 
+ While one blest hand within completes the doom — To sacrificial uses; grasp it nobly, i 
Which Heaven pronounces. Nothing now remains, And consecrate it to untrembling service Be 
But that, as all would share this action’s glory, Against the King of Argos and his race. P¢ 
We join in one great vow, and choose one arm | Jon. His race! Is he not left alone on earth ? De 
Our common minister. Oh, if these sorrows ‘He hath no brother and no child. : 
Confer on me the office to return | Ctes. Such words ] ; 2¢ 
Upon the tyrant’s shivering heart the blow The god hath used, who never speaks in vain. ps 
Which crush’d my father’s spirit, I will leave Pho. There were old rumors of an infant born, : 
To him who cares for toys the patriot’s laurel And strangely vanishing—a tale of guilt 
And the applause of agés ! Half hush’d, perchance distorted in the hushing, 

Pho. Let the gods And by the wise scarce heeded, for they deem’d it _ 

By the old course of lot reveal the name |One of a thousand guilty histories, 
Of the predestined champion. For myself, | Which, if the walls of palaces could speak, 
: Here do I solemnly devote all powers Would show that, nursed by prideful luxury, | 
Of soul and body to that glorious purpose To pamper which the virtuous peasant toils, | 
We live but to fulfill. Crimes grow unpunished, which the pirate’s nest, _ 

Ctes. And I! Or Want’s foul hovel, or the cell which Justice | 

Cass. And I! Keeps for unlicensed guilt, would startle at! | 

Ion. [who has advanced from the wood, rushes We must root out the stock, that no stray scion 
to the altar, and exclaims] And I! Renew the tree, whose branches, stifling virtue, : 

i Pho. Most welcome! The serenest powers of Shed poison-dews on joy. a : 
justice, [lon approaches the altar, and lifting up the knife, 
In prompting thy unspotted soul to join speaks. 
Our bloody councils, sanctify and bless them ! Ion. Ye eldest gods, : | 
Ion. Thegodshave prompted me; forthey have) Who in no statues of exactest form __ 
given Are palpable ; who shun the azure heights 
One dreadful voice to all things which should be Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Else dumb or musical; and I rejoice Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy 
To step from the grim round of waking dreams — Yet, mimdful of the empire which ye held 
Into this fellowship which makes all clear. Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful watch 
Wilt trust me, Ctesiphon ? On falling nations and on kingly lines 

Ctes. Yes; but we waste About to sink forever; ye who shed 
The precious minutes in vain talk ; if lots- Into the passions of earth’s giant brood | 
Must guide us, have ye scrolls? And their fierce usages the sense of justice, + 

Pho. Cassander has them ; Who clothe the fated battlements of tyranny D¢ 
The flickering light of yonder glade will serve him With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe : ; 

| To inscribe them with our names. Be quick, Cas- Through the proud halls of time-embolden’d guilt 3 
sander ! 'Portents of ruin, hear me! In your presence, 

Ctes. I wear acasque, beneath whose iron circlet |For now I feel ye nigh, I dedicate _ : 
My father’s dark hairs whiten’d; let it hold This arm to the destruction of the king : 
The names of his avengers! |And of his race! Oh, keep me pitiless: - 
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[Act III, Scene 3. 


Beside the bed of death. 


| What can have link’d thee to a cause which needs 
A stronger cement than a good man’s word ? 


Expel all human weakness from my frame, 
That this keen weapon shake not when his heart | 
Should feel its point ; and if he has a child | 
Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice | 
My country asks, harden my soul to shed it! 
Was not that thunder ? 
Ctes. No; I heard no sound. 
Now mark me, Ion! Thou shalt straight be led | 
To the king’s chamber , we shall be at hand ; 
Nothing can give thee pause. Hold! one should. 
wateh 
The city’s eastern portal, lest the troops, 
Returning from the work of plunder home, 
Surround us unprepared. Be that thy duty. | 
[To PHOCION. | 
Pho. Y am to second Ton if he fail. 
Ctes. He cannot fail; I shall be nigh. What, 
Ton! 
Ion. Whospake tome? WhereamI? Friends, 
your pardon : 
Iam prepared; yet grant me for a moment, 
One little moment, to be left alone. | 
Ctes. Be brief, then, or the season of revenge | 
Will pass. At yonder thicket we’ll expect thee. 
[Hxeunt all but Ion, L. | 
Ion. Methinks I breathe more freely, now my 
lot 
Is palpable, and mortals gird me round, 
Though my soul owns no sympathy with theirs. | 
Some one approaches—I must hide this knife— 
Hide! I have ne’er till now had aught to hide 
From any human eye. 
{He conceals the knife in his vest. 


Enter CLEMANTHE, U. E. L. 


Clemanthe here! 

Clem. Forgive mé that I break upon thee thus: 
I meant to watch thy steps unseen; but night 
Is thickening; thou art haunted by sad fancies, 
And ’tis more terrible to think upon thee, | 
Wandering with such companions in thy bosom, 
Than in the peril thou art wont to seek 


Ion. Death, say’st thou? Death? 

Ts it not righteous when the gods decree it ? 
And brief its shar pest agony? Yet, fairest, 
It is no theme for thee. Go in at once, 
And think of it no more. 

Clem. Not without thee! ' 
Indeed, thou art not well; thyhands are marble; | 
Thine eyes are fixed ; let me support thee, love. 
Ha! what is that gleaming within thy vest ? 

A knife! Tell me its purpose, Ion ! 

Ion. No; 

My oath forbids. 


Clem. An oath! Oh, gentle Ion, 


There’s “danger in it. 
Ton. Alas, I must. 
soon— 
Hark! Iam eall’d. 
Clem. Nay, do not leave me thus. 
Jon. "Tis very sad—[voices again|—I dare not, 
stay—farewell ! [Lait 1. L. 
Clem. It must be to Adrastus that he hastes! 
If by his hand the fated tyrant die, 
Austere remembrance of the deed will hang 
Upon his delicate spirit like a cloud, 
And tinge its world of happy i images 
With hues of horror. Shall I to the palace, 


Wilt thou keep it from me ? 
Thou wilt know all full) 
[ Voices without call “Ton !” 


And bright in the dark meshes of their web, 
| Inseparate from their windings. 


‘Whatever destiny his generous soul 


‘She wandered: tell me truly, did not Phocion 
‘Or Ion bear her company ? 


'I would they were returned : 


i The little slave, whose pretty tale of grief 


Abra, this boy is faint ; see him refreshed 


And, as the price of my Aidelornre claim 


His safety? No! ’Tis never woman’s part, 
Out of her fond misgivings, to perplex 

The fortunes of the man. ‘to whom she cleaves 
’Tis hers to weave all that she has of fair 


My poor heart 
Hath found its refuge in a hero’s lov Cr. 


|Shape for him ;—’tis its duty to be still, 
And trust him "till it bound or break with his. 
[Hoxit L. 


ScENE III.—A Chamber in the Temple. 
Enter MEDON, followed by ABRA, R. 
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ION. 


Medon. My daughter not within the temple, | 


sayst thou ? 
Abroad at such an hour? Sure, not alone 


’Twas Ion— 
Confess—was it not he? JI shali not chide, 
Indeed I shall not. 

Abra. She went forth alone ; 
But it is true that Ion just before 
Had taken the same path. 

Medon. It was to meet him. 
the night is grown 
Of an unusual blackness. Some one comes— 
Look if it be my daughter. 


Abra. {looking out.| No: young Irus, 


Agenor, with so gracious a respect, 
This morning told us. 
Medon. Let him come: he bears 
Some message from his master. 
) Enter TRUS, L. 
Medon. {to Irnus.] Thou art pale: 
Has any evil happened to Agenor ? 
Irus. No, my good lord: I do not come from 
him ; 
I bear to thee a scroll from one who now 
Is numbered with the dead; he was my kinsman, 
But I had never seen him till he lay 
Upon his death-bed ; for he left aii shores 
Long before I was born, and no one knew 
His place of exile. On this mournful day 
He landed, was plague-stricken, and expired. 
My gentle master gave me leave to tend 
| His else unsolaced death-bed ; when he found 
The clammy chillness of the grave steal on, 
He called for parchment, and, with trembling hand 
That seem’d to gather firmness from its task, 
Wrote earnestly ; conjured me take the scroll 
Instant to thee—and died. 
[IRus gives a scroll to MEDON. 
Medon. [reading the scroll.] These are high tid- 
ings. 
Abra! is not Clemanthe come? 
To tell her all. 
Enter CLEMANTHE. 
Medon. Sit down, my pensive child. 


T long 


With food and wine before thou let’st him pass. 

Irus. I have been too long absent from Agenor, 
Who needs my slender help. 

Medon. Nay, I will use 
Thy master’s firmness here, and use it so 
As he would use it. Keep him prisoner, Abra, 
Till he has done my bidding. 

[Exeunt . ABRA and IRUS, R 
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| Act IV, Scene 1.] ION. 15 
| 
_ Now, Clemanthe, 1 
_ Though thou hast played the truant and the rebel, SCULPT: 
| T will not be too strict in my award, ScENE I.— The Royal Chamber. 

~ By keeping from thee news of one to thee : F e 4 . 

_ Most dear—nay, do not blush—I say most dear. ADRASTUS 0” @ couch, asleep. Enter lon, with a 
Clem. It is of lon! No—I do not blush, knife. 
_ But tremble. O my father, what of Ion? Ion. Why do I creep thus stealthily along 
iMedon. How often have we guessed his lineage! With trembling steps ? Am I not arm’d by Heaven 
+| noble! |'To execute its mandate on a king 
+ And now ’tis proved. The kinsman of that youth Whom it hath doom’d? And shall I falter now, 
_ Was with another hired to murder him, While every moment that he breathes may crush 
_ A babe; they tore him from his mother’s breast, Some life else happy? Can I be deceived, 
And to a sea-girt summit, where a rock By some foul passion, crouching in my soul, 
_ O’erhung a chasm, by the surge’s force, Which takes a radiant form to lure me on? 
_ Made terrible, rush’d with him. As the gods Assure me, gods: Yes; I have heard your voices; 
, In merey ordered it, the foremost ruffian, For I dare pray ye now to nerve my arm 
| Who bore no burden, pressing through the gloom And see me strike ! [He goes to the couch. 
_ In the wild hurry of his guilty purpose, He’s smiling in his slumber, 

3 Trod at the extreme verge upon a crag As if some happy thought of innocent days 
_ Loosen’d by summer from its granite bed, Play’d at his heartstrings: must I scare it thence 
_ And suddenly fell with it ; with his fall With death’s sharp agony? He lies condemn’d 
_ Sank the base daring of the man who held By the high judgment of supernal Powers, 

_ The infant; so he placed the uncenscious babe — | And he shall know their sentence. Wake, Adras- 
_ Upon the spot where it was found by me; tus! 

Watched till he saw the infant safe, then fled, Collect thy spirits, and be strong to die! 

Fearful of question, and returned to die. Adras. Who dares disturb my rest? Guards! 
| That child is Ion. Whom dost guess his sire? Soldiers! Recreants! j 
| The first in Argos! Where tarry ye? Why smite ye not to earth 
| Clem. Dost thou mean Adrastus ? This bold intruder? Ha, no weapon here ! 
_ He cannot—must not—be that tyrant’s son! What wouldst thou with me, ruffian? [Risung. 

+ | Medon. It is most certain. Nay, my thankless! Jon. I am none, 

>g girl, But a sad instrument in Jove’s great hand 

¢ He hath no touch of his rash father’s pride ; | To take thy life, long forfeited—prepare ! 

t For Nature, from whose genial lap he smiled Thy hour is come! 

~ Upon us first, hath moulded for her own Adras. Villains! does no one hear ? 

3 The suppliant of her bounty; thou art bless’d : Ion. Vex not the closing minutes of thy being 

3 Thus, let me bid thee joy. With torturing hope or idle rage; thy guards, 

34 Clem. Joy, sayst thou ?—joy! Palsied with revelry, are scatter’d senseless, 

+ Then I must speak—he seeks Adrastus’ life ! While the most valiant of our Argive youths 
_ And at this moment, while we talk, may stain Hold every passage by which human aid 
_ His soul with parricide. Could reach thee. Present death is the award 
_ Medon. Impossible! Of powers who watch above me, while I stand 
| Ion, the gentlest-— To execute their sentence. 
| Clem. It is true, my father! Adras. Thou! I know thee— ; 

_ I saw the weapon gleaming in his vest: The youth I spared this morning, in whose ear 
| L heard him called! I pour’d the secrets of my bosom. Kill me 

_ Medon. Shall I alarm the palace? If thou dar’st do it; but bethink thee, first, 
Clem. No: in the fierce confusion, he would fall How the grim memory of thy thankless deed 

;| Before our tale could be his safeguard. Gods! | Will haunt thee to the grave! 

+ Is there no hope, no refuge ? Jon. It is most true ; 
| Medon. Yes, if Heaven Thou sparedst my life, and therefore do the gods 

Assist us. I bethink me of a passage, Ordain me to this office, lest thy fall 
Which, fashioned by a king in pious zeal, Seem the chance forfeit of some single sin, 
That he might seek the altar of the god And not the great redress of Argos. Now— 
In secret, from the temple’s inmost shrine Now, while I parley—spirits that have left, 
‘3 Leads to the royal chamber. I have tracked it | Within this hour, their plague-tormented flesh 
In youth for pastime. Could I tread it now, To rot untombed, glide by, and frown on me, 
I yet might save him. Their slow avenger—and the chamber swarms 
Clem. Oh, make haste, my father! With looks of Furies—yet a moment wait, 
Shall I attend thee? Ye dreadful prompters! If there is a fend, 
Medon. No: thou wouldst impede Whom, dying, thou wouldst greet by word or token, 
My steps: thowrt fainting! when I have lodged | Speak thy last bidding. . 
thee safe Adras. I have none on earth. 
| In thy own chamber, I will light the torch If thou hast courage, end me! 
And instantly set forward. Ion. Not one friend! 
Clem. Do not waste Most piteous doom ! 
Aninstant’s space on me: speed, speed, my father!; Adras. Art melted? 
The fatal moments fly—I need no aid; Ion. If I am, 
| Thou seest I am calm, quite calm. Hope nothing from my weakness; mortal arms, 
| Medon. The gods protect thee! And eyes unseen that sleep not, gird us round, 
[Exeunt MEDON L., CLEMANTHE R. | And we shall fall together. Be it so! 
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NG [Act LV, Scene 1. 


Adras. No; strike at once; my hour is come; 
in thee 
I recognize the minister of Jove, 
And, kneeling thus, submit me to his power. 
[Aneels. | 

Ton. Avert thy face! 
Adras. No; let me meet thy gaze ; 

For breathing pity lights thy features up 

Into more awful likeness of a form | 

Which once shone on me, and which now my sense, 

Shapes palpable—in habit of the grave, 

Inviting me to the sad realm where shades 

Of innocents, whom passionate regard 

Link’d with the guilty, are content to pace | 

With them the margin of the inky flood | 

Mournful and calm ; ’tis surely there; she waves, 

Her pallid hand in circle o’er thy head, 

As if to bless thee—and I bless thee too, 

Death’s gracious angel! Do not turn away. 
Ion. Gods! to what office have ye doom’d 

me. Now! 


Medon. Spare him, friends— 
Spare him to clasp awhile his new-found son— 
Spare him as Ion’s father ! 
Ctes. Father! yes— 
That is indeed a name to bid me spare! 
Let me but find him, gods! 
[Rushes into an inner chamber. 
Medon. [to CASSANDER and others.] Had ye 
but seen 
What I have seen, ye would have mercy on him, 


CRYTHES enters with SOLDIERS, R. 


Ha, soldiers! hasten to defend your master— 
That way— 


[As CryTHES is about to enter the inner chamber, 


U. E. L., CTESIPHON rushes from it with a bloody 
dagger, and stops them. 
Ctes. It is accomplished: the foul blot 


‘Is wiped away. Shade of my murdered father, 


Look on thy son and smile! 


[fon raises his arm to stab ADRASTUS, who is | 
kneeling, and gazes steadfastly upon him. The 
voice of MEDON is heard without, calling, “lon!” 
“Ton !” Ion drops his arm. 

Adras. Be quick, or thou art lost ! 
[As Ion has again raised his arm to strike, MEDON 
rushes in behind him, c. 
Medon. Ton, forbear. 

Behold thy son, Adrastus ! 

[Ion stands for a moment stupefied with horror, | 
drops the knife, and falls senseless to the ground. 
Adras. What strange words 

Are these, which call my senses from the death 

They were composed to welcome? Son! ’tis false — 

I had but one—and the deep wave rolls o’er him! 
Medon. That wave received, instead of the fair 

nurseling, 

One of the slaves who bore him from thy sight, 

In wicked haste to slay; V’ll give thee proofs. 
Adras. Great Jove, I thank thee! raise him 

gently—proofs ! | 

Are there not here the lineaments of her 

Who made me happy once—the voice, now still, 


While with a prince’s constancy he came 


That bade the long-sealed fount of love gush out, 


Cry. Whose blood is that? 
It cannot be the king’s! 

Ctes. It cannot be! 
Think’st thou, foul minion of a tyrant’s will, 
He was to crush, and thou to crawl forever ? 
Look there, and tremble! 

Cry. Wretch! thy life shall pay 
The forfeit of this deed. 

[CRYTHES and SOLDIERS seize CTESIPHON. 


Enter ADRASTUS, mortally wounded, supported 


by ION, U. E. L. 


Adras. Here let me rest ; 
Jn this old chamber did my life begin, 


'And here I'll end it. Crythes! thou hast timed 


Thy visit well, to bring thy soldiers hither 
To gaze upon my parting. 
Cry. To avenge thee ; 
Here is the traitor! 
| Adras. Set him free at once; 
Why do ye not obey me? . Ctespihon, 
I gave thee cause for this; believe me now 
That thy true steel has made thy vengeance sure; 
And as we now stand equal, I will sue 
For a small boon—let me not see thee more. 
Ctes. Farewell! [Hxit R. 


To lay his noble life down; and the sure, 

The dreadful proof, that he whose guileless brow 
Is instinct with her spirit, stood above me, 
Armd with the traitor’s deed! It is my child! 
[Ion, reviving, sinks onone knee before ADRASTUS. 

Ion. Father! [Noise without. 

Medon. The clang of arms ! 

Ion. {starting wp.) They come! they come! 
They who are leagued with me against thy life— 
Here let us fall! 

Adras. Iwill confront them yet. 
Within I have a weapon which has drunk 
A traitor’s blood ere now; there will I wait them; 
No pover less strong than death shall part us now. 
[Exeunt ADRASTUS and Ion, as into an inner 

chamber, U. E. L. 
Medon. Have mercy on him, gods, for the dear 
sake 

Of your most single-hearted worshiper ! 

Enter CTESIPHON, CASSANDER and others, L. 

Ctes. What treachery is this? the tyrant fled, 
And Ton fled too! Comrades, stay this dotard, 
While I search yonder chamber. 


ye tarry here ? 
Begone! still do ye hover round my couch ? 
It the commandment of a dying king 
Is feeble, as a man who has embraced 
| His child for the first time since infancy, 
_And presently must part with him forever, 
I do adjure ye, leave us! 
[Hxeunt all but lon and ADRASTUS. 
Ton. Ob, my father ! 
How is it with thee now? 
Adras. Well; very well; 
_Avenging Fate hath spent its utmost force 
| Against me, and I gaze upon my son 
‘With the sweet certainty that naught can part us 
Till all is quiet here. How like a dream 
Seems the succession of my regal pomps 
Since I embraced thy helplessness! To me 
The interval hath been a weary one * 
How hath it passed with thee ¢ 
| Ion. But that my heart 
| Hath 


kindred, 
[had enjoyed a round of happy years 
As cherish’d youth e’er knew. 


Adras. [to CRYTHES and SOLDIERS.] Why do | 


sometimes ached for the sweet sense of 
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Act IV, Scene 2.] ION. 17 : 
Ss, — > 
(+ 
Adras. I bless the gods To sudden joy. The Sages wait without BS 
That they have strewn along thy humble path — To greet thee: wilt confer with them to-night, + 
Delights unblamed ; and in this hour I seem Or wait the morning ? + 
| Even as I had lived so; and I feel | Ion. Now; the city’s state + 
That I shall live in thee, unless that curse— Allows the past no sorrow. I attend them. + 
Oh, if it should survive me! [ExeuntL. |< 
Ion. Think not of it ; Sr 1 3 
The gods have shed such sweetnessin this moment, SCENE II.—Before the Gate of the City. be 
That, howsoe’er they deal with me hereafter, PHOCION on quard ¢ 
T shall not deem them angry. Let me call Py Ug ie aebe Maco + 
For help tostaunch thy wound; thouartstrongyet, 4; yo. Fool that I was to take this idle office, -)} 
And yet may live to bless me. At most inglorious distance from the scene 3 
Adras. Do not stir; Which shall be freedom’s birthplace; to endure | ¢ 
My strength is ebbing ‘fast ; yet, as it leaves me, | ee eee of danger, which the soul Be 
The spirit of my stainless days of love Pee ch) action coldly dallies with + 
Awakens; and their images of joy, | Till it begins to shiver! Long ere this, t 
Which, at thy voice, started from blank oblivion, IN tone Rand be tin, ierdeed 1s past, bd 
When thou wert strange to me, and then half. 22% yet no shout announces that the bonds t 
shown, y Of tyranny are HU, [Shouts at a distance. ae 
Look’d sadly through the mist of guilty years, Hark: ’tis done ! : 
Now glimmer on me in the lovely light Enter CTESIPHON, L. + 
Which at thy age they wore. Thou art all thy | All hail, my brother freeman!—art not so ? = 
mother’s— Thy looks are haggard—is the tyrant slain? $ 
Her elements of gentlest virtue cast Is liberty achieved ! t 
In mould heroical. Ctes. The king is dead. + 
Ion. 'Thy speech grows fainter ; This arm—Iblessthe righteous Furies !—slew him. |+ 
Can I do nothing for thee ? Pho. Did Ion quail, then ? + 
Adras. Yes; my son, Ctes. lon !—clothe thy speech 3 
Thou art the best, the bravest, of a race In phrase more courtly; he is King of Argos, > 
Of rightfulmonarchs ; thoumust mount the throne | Accepted as the tyrant’s son, and reigns. ; 
Thy ancestors have fill’d, and by great deeds Pho. It cannot be ; I can believe him born Bs 
Efface the memory of thy fated sire, Of such high lineage; yet he will not change 2¢ 
And win the blessing of the gods for men His own rich treasury of unruffled thoughts is 
Stricken for him. Swear to me thou wilt do this, | For all the frigid glories that invest Dd 
And I shall die forgiven. The loveless state in which the monarch dwells > 
Ton. I will. A terror and a slave. [Shouts again. B 
Adras. Rejoice, Ctes. Dost hear that shout? 3e 
Sufferers of Argos !—I am growing weak, ’Tis raised for him !—the craven-hearted world ; 
And my eyes dazzle ; let me rest my hands, Is ever eager thus to hail a master. t 
Ere they have lost their feeling, on thy head. And patriots smite for it in vain. Our soldiers, t 
| So !—gso !—thy hair is glossy to the touch In the gay recklessness of men who sport t 
As when I last enwreath’d its tiny curl With life as with a plaything; citizens, 3 
About my finger ; I did imagine then On wretched beds gaping for show ; and sages, t 
Thy reign excelling mine; it is fulfill'd, Vain of a royal sophist, madly join 
And I die happy. Bless thee, King of Argos! In humble prayer that he would deign to tread Be 
| [Dies. | Upon their necks; and he is pleased to grant it. ¢ 
Ion. He’s dead! and I am fatherless again. Pho. He shall not grant it! If my life, my |~ 
King did he hail me? shall I make that word sense, t 
| A spell to bid old happiness awake, My heart’s affections, and my tongue’s free scope z 
Throughout the lovely land that father’d me Wait the dominion of a mortal will, t 
In my forsaken childhood ? What is the sound to me, whether my soul - 
[He sees the knife on the ground and takes it up. Bear “ Ton” or “ Adrastus” burnt within it $ 
Most vain dream! As my soul’s owner? Ion tyrant? No! + 
This austere monitor hath bid thee vanish Grant me a moment’s pleading with his heart, + 
Ere half-reveal’d. Come back, thou truantsteel; Which has not known a selfish throb till now, ¢ 
Half of thy work the gods absolved thee from— | And thou shalt see him smile this greatness from . 
The rest remains! Lie there! [He conceals the him. : pe 3: 
knife in his vest. Shouts heard without. | Otes. Go teach the eagle, when in azure heaven |} 
The voice of joy! He upward darts to seize his madden d prey, A 
Is this tny funeral wailing? Oh, my father ! Shivering through the death-circle of its fear, be 
Mournful and brief will be the heritage To pause and let it ’scape, and thou mayst win t 
Thou leavest me; yet I promised theein death | Man to forego the sparkling round of Pere 2 
To grasp it, and I will embrace it now. When it floats airily within his grasp! + 
Pho. Why thus severe? Our nature’s common | + 
ug Enter AGENOR. wrongs Bs 
: Agen. Does the king live ? Affect thee not; and that which touched thee + 
Ion. Alas!inme! The son nearly It 
Of him whose princely spirit is at rest, Is well avenged. , + 
Claims his ancestral honors. Ctes. Not while the son of him 3 
Agen. That high thought Who smote my father reigns! I little guess’d : 
; ; Anticipates the prayer of Argos, roused _ Thou wouldst require a prompter to awake : 
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N. [Act IV, Scene 3. 


The memory of the oath so freshly sworn, | 
Or of the place assigned to thee by lot, | 
Should our first champion fail to crush the race— 
Mark me !—“‘ the race” of him my arm has dealt 
with. 
Now is the time, the palace all confused, 
And the prince dizzy with strange turns of fortune, 
To do thy part. 
Pho. Have mercy on my weakness ! 
Tf thou hadst Known this comrade of my sports, 
One of the same small household whom his mirth | 
Unfailing gladden’d—if a thousand times 
Thou hadst, by strong prosperity made thought- | 
less, 
Touched his unfathered nature in its nerve 
Of agony, and felt no chiding glance— 
Hadst thou beheld him overtax his strength 
To serve the wish his genial instinct guessed, 
Till his dim smile thé weariness betrayed, | 
Which it would fain dissemble—hadst thou known | 
Tn sickness the sweet magic of his care, 
Thou couldst not ask it. Hear me, Ctesiphon! 
I had a deadly fever once, and slaves 
Fled me: he watched, and glided to my bed, 
And soothed my dull ear with discourse which grew 
By nice degrees to ravishment, till pain 
Seem’d an heroic sense, which made me kin 
To the great deeds he pictured, and the brood 
Of dizzy weakness flickering through the gloom 
Of my small curtain’d prison, caught the hues 
Of beauty spangling out in glorious change, 
And it became a luxury to lie 
And faintly listen. Canst thou bid me slay him ? 
Ctes. The deed be mine! Thowlt not betray 
me ? [ Going. 
Pho. Hold! 
If by our dreadful compact he must fall, 
T will not smite him with my coward thought 
Winging a distant arm; I will contront him 
Armed with delicious memories of our youth, 
And pierce him through them all. 
Otes. Be speedy, then! 
Pho. Fear not that I shall prove a laggard, 
charged 
With weight of such a purpose. Fate commands, 
And I live now but to perform her bidding. 
[Exeunt CTESIPHON R., PHOCION L. 


Scene IIJ.—A Terrace in the Garden of the Pal- 
ace—Moonlight. 


Enter Ion and AGENOR, C. 


Agen. Wilt thou not in to rest ? 

Ion. My rest is here— 

Beneath the greatness of the heavens, which awes 
My spirit, tossed by sudden change, and torn 

By various passions, to repose. Yet age 
Requires more genial nourishment—pray seek it, 
I will but stay thee to inquire once more 

Tf any symptom of returning health 

Bless the wan city? 

Agen. No; the perishing 
Lift up their painful heads to bless thy name, 
And their eyes kindle as they utter it ; 

But still they perish. 

Ion. So !—give instant order, ; 
The rites which shall confirm me in my throne 
Be solemnized to-morrow. 

Agen. How! so soon, 

While the more sacred duties to the dead 


'To feel how calm it is! 


Ton. Let them abide my time— 
They will not tarry long. I see thee gaze 
With wonder on me—do my bidding now, 
And trust me till to-morrow. Pray go in, 
The night will chill thee else. 

Agen. Farewell, my Jord! [Exit R. 

Ion. Now all is stillness in my breast—how soon 
To be displaced by more profound repose, 

In which no thread of consciousness shall live 
O lamp serene, 

Do I lift up to thee undazzled eyes 

For the last time? Shall I enjoy no more 
Thy golden haziness, which seemed akin 

To my young fortune’s dim felicity? 


| And when it coldly shall embrace the urn 


That shall contain my ashes, will no thought 
Of all the sweet ones cherish’d by thy beams, 
Awake to tremble with them? Vain regret! 
The pathway of my duty lies in sunlight, 
And I would tread it with as firma step, 
Though it should terminate in cold oblivion, 
As if Elysian pleasures at its close 

Gleam’d palpable to sight as things of earth. 
Who passes there ? 


Enter PHOCION, L. U. E., who strikes at ION with 
a dagger. 
Pho. 'This to the king of Argos! [ION struggles 


\with him, seizes the dagger, which he throws away. 


Ton. I will not fallby thee, poor wavering novice 

In the assassin’s trade !—thy arm is feeble. 
[He confronts PHOCION. 
Phocion? Was this well aim’d? thou didst not 
mean— 
Pho. I meant to take thy life, urged by remem- 
brance 

Of yesterday’s great vow. 

Jon. And couldst thou think 
T had forgotten ? 

Pho. Thou? 

Ion. Couldst thou believe 
That one whose nature had been arm’d to stop 
The life-blood’s current in a fellow’s veins, 
Would hesitate when gentler duty turn’d 
His steel to nearer use? To-merrow’s dawn 
Shail see me wield the sceptre of my fathers: 
Come, watch beside my throne, and, if I fail 
Tn sternest duty which my country needs, 
My bosom will be open to thy steel 
As now to thy embrace! 

Pho. Thus let me fall 
Low at thy feet, and kneeling, here receive 
Forgiveness ! do not crush me with igore love 
Than lies in the word ‘‘ PARDON.” 

Ion. And that word 
I will not speak; what have I to forgive ? 
A devious fancy, and a muscle raised 
Obedient to its impulse! Dost thou think 
The tracings of a thousand kindnesses, 
| Which taught me all I guessed of brotherhood 
Are in the rashness of a moment lost? 

Pho. I cannot look upon thee: let me go 
And lose myself in darkness. 

Ion. Nay, old playmate, 
We part not thus: the duties of my state 
Will shortly end our fellowship: but spend 
A few short minutes with me. Dost remember 
How, in a night like this, we climb’d yon walls— 
Two vagrant urchins, and with tremulous joy 
Skimm’d through these statue-border’d walks, that 


Remain unpaid ? 


gleam’d 
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Act V, Scene 1.] 


19 


In bright succession? Let us tread them now, 

And think we are but older by a day, 

And that the pleasant walk of yester-night 

Weare to-night retracing. Come, my friend! 

What, drooping yet! thou wert not wont to seem 

So stubborn. Cheerily, my Phocion—come! | 
[Hxeunt R. 


EA CT Vir 


ScreneE 1.—The Terrace of the Palace. 
morning of the second day. 
Two SOLDIERS on guard. 


1st Sol. A stirring season, comrade! our new) 
prince 
Has leap’d as eagerly into his seat 
As he had languished an expectant heir, 
Weary of nature’s kindness to old age. 
_ He was esteem’d a modest stripling: strange 
_ That he should, with such reckless hurry, seize 
_ The gaudy shows of power ! 
2d Sol. ’Tis honest nature; 
The royal instinct was but smouldering in him, 
And now it blazes forth. I pray the gods 
He may not give us cause to mourn his sire. 
1st Sol. No more: he comes. 
Enter Ion, c. 
Ion. Why do ye loiter here? 
Are all the statues deck’d with festal wreaths, 
As I commanded? 
1st Sol. We have been on guard 
| Here, by Agenor’s order, since the nightfall. 
Ion. On guard! Well, hasten now, and see it 
done. 
I need no guards. [Hzeunt SOLDIERS. 
The awful hour draws near— 
I am composed to meet it. Phocion comes: 
| He will unman me; yet he must not go, 
Thinking his presence painful. 
Enter PHOCION, L. 
Friend, good morrow! 
Thou play’st the courtier early. 
Pho. Canst thou speak 
In that old tone of common cheerfulness 
That blithely promises delightful years, 
And hold thy mournful purpose ? 
Ion. Ihave drawn 
From the selectest fountain of repose 
A blessed calm: when I lay down to rest, 
I fear’d lest bright remembrances of childhood 
| Should with untimely visitation mock me; 
But deep and dreamless have my slumbers been. 
Tf sight of thee renews the thoughts of life 
Too busily—I prize the love that wakes them. 
Pho. Oh, cherish them, and let them plead 
with thee 
To grant my prayer, that thou wouldst live for 
AYgos; 
Not die for her; thy gracious life shall win, 
More than thy death, the favor of the gods, 
And charm the marble aspect of grim Fate 
Into a blessed change: I, who am vow’d, 
And who so late was arm’d Fate’s minister, 
Implore thee! 
Ion. Speak to me no more of life ! 
There is a dearer name I would recall— 
Thou understand’st me? 
Enter AGENOR, L. 


Time, the 


| A word of her who yester-morning rose 


In liberal hour, to one whose destiny 


Agen. Thou hast forgot to name 


Who shall be bidden to this evening’s feast. 

Ion. 'The feast! most true; I had forgotten it. 
Bid whom thou wilt; but let there be large store, 
If our sad walls contain it, for the wretched 
Whom hunger palsies. It may be few else 
Will taste it with a relish. | Hxit AGENOR, L. 
[lon resumes his address to PHocton, and con- 

tinues it, broken by the interruptions which follow. 
I would speak 


To her light duties with as blithe a heart 
As ever yet its equal beating veil’d 
In moveless alabaster; plighted now, 


Shall freeze the sources of enjoyment in it, 
And make it heavy with the life-long pang 
A widow’d spirit bears! 
Enter CLEON, L. 

Cleon. The heralds wait 
To learn the hour at which the solemn games 
Shall be proclaim’d. 

Ion. The games !—yes, I remember 
That sorrow’s darkest pageantries give place 
To youth’s robustest pastimes—Death and Life 
Embracing. At the hour of noon. 

Cleon. The wrestlers 
Pray thee to crown the victor. 

Ion. If I live, ° 
Their wish shall governme. [zit CLEON, L. 
Could I recall 
One hour, and bid thy sister think of me 
With gentle sorrow, as a playmate lost, 
I should escape the guilt of having stopp’d 
The pulse of hope in the most innocent soul 
That ever passion ruffled. Do not talk 
,Of me as I shall seem to thy kind thoughts, 
But harshly as thou canst; and if thou steal 
From thy rich store of popular eloquence 
Some bitter charge against the faith of kings, 
"Twill be an honest treason. 

Enter CASSANDER, R. 

Cass. Pardon me 
If I entreat thee to permit a few 
Of thy once cherished friends to bid thee joy 
Of that which swells their pride. 

Ion. They’ll madden me. 
Dost thou not see me circled round with care? 
Urge me no more. [As CASSANDER is going, 

lon leaves PHOCION, and comes to him. 
Come back, Cassander ! see 
How greatness frets the temper. 
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Keep this ring, 


It may remind thee of the pleasant hours 


That we have spent together, ere our fortunes 
Grew separate; and with thy gracious speech 
Excuse me to our friends. [Hit CASSANDER, R. 

Pho. ’Tis time we seek 
The temple. 

Ion. Phocion ! must I to the temple ? 

Pho. There sacrificial rites must be perform’d 
Before thou art enthroned. 

Ion. Then I must gaze 
On things which will arouse the struggling thoughts 
T had subdued—perchance may meet with her 
Whose name I dare not utter. Iam ready. 

[Hxeunt L. 


Scene II.—The Temple. 
CLEMANTHE and ABRA discovered. 
Abra. Be comforted, dear lady ; he must come 
To sacrifice. 
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[Act V, Scene 2. 


}— 


Clem. Recall that churlish word, | 
That stubborn must,” that bounds my living hopes | 
As with an iron circle. He must come! 

How piteous is aftection’s state, that cleaves 

To such a wretched prop! I had flown to him 
Long before this, but that I feared my presence 
Might prove a burden—and he sends no word— | 
| No token that he thinks of me? Art sure 

| That he must come? The hope has torture in it; 
| Yet it is all my bankrupt heart hath left 

To feed upon. 

Abra. I see him now with Phocion 
Pass through the inner court. 

Clem. He will not come 
This way, then, to the place for sacrifice. 

I can endure no,more; speed to him, Abra, 
And bid him, if he holds Clemanthe’s life 
Worthy a sminute’s loss, to seek me here. 

Abra. Dear lady !— 

Clem. Do not answer me, but run, 

Or I shall give yon crowd of sycophants 

To gaze upon my sorrow. [Hatt ABRA, L. 

It is hard ; 

Yet I must strive to bear it, and find solace 

In that high fortune which has made him strange. 

He bends this way—but slowly—mournfully. 

Oh, he is ill; how has my slander wronged him ! 
< Enter Ion, L. 

Ion. What wouldst thou with me, lady ? 

Clem. Is it so? 

Nothing, my lord, save to implore thy pardon, 
That the departing gleams of a bright dream, 
From which I scarce had waken’d, made me bold 
To crave a word with thee; but all are fled— 
And I have naught to seek. 

Ion. A goodly dream ; 
But thou art right to think it was no more, 
And study to forget it. 

Clem. 'To forget it? 
Indeed, my lord, I cannot wish to lose 
What, being past, is all my future hath, 
All I shall live for; do not grudge me this, 
The brief space I shall need it. 

Ion. Speak not, fair one, 
In tone so mourntul, for it makes me feel 
Too sensibly the hapless wretch I am, 

That troubled the deep quiet of thy soul 

In that pure fountain which reflected heaven, 
For a brief taste of rapture. ; 

Clem. Dost thou yet 
Esteem it rapture, then? My foolish heart, 

Be still! Yet wherefore should a crown divide us ? 
Oh, my dear Ion !—let me call thee so 

This once at least—it could not in my thoughts 
Increase the distance that there was between us, | 
When, rich in spirit, thou to strangers’ eyes 
Seemed a poor foundling. 

Ton. It must separate us! 
Think it no harmless bauble, but a curse 
Will freeze the current in the veins of youth, 
And from familiar touch of genial hand, 
From household pleasures, from sweet daily tasks, | 
From airy thought, free wanderer of the heavens, | 
Forever banish me! 

Clem. Thou dost accuse | 

Thy state too hardly. It may give some room, | 
| Some little space, amid its radiant folds, | 
| For love to make its nest in! | 

Ion. Not for me: 

My pomp must be most lonesome, far removed 


| 


| And the 


From that sweet fellowship of human kind | 


The slave rejoices in; my solemn robes 
Shall wrap me as a panoply of ice, 
attendants who may throng around me 


‘Shall want the flatteries which may basely warm 


The sceptral thing they circle. Dark and cold 
Stretches the path, which, when I wear the crown, 
I needs must enter; the great gods forbid 
That thou shouldst follow in it! 

Clem. Oh, unkind! 
And shall we never see each other? 

Ton. [after a pause.| Yes! 
T have asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow forever; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb; but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish ; we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe ! : 

Clem. Bless thee for that name ; 
Call me that name again! thy words sound 

strangely, 

Yet they breathe kindness. Shall we meet indeed? 
Think not I would intrude upon thy cares, 
Thy councils, or thy pomps; to sit at distance, 
To weave, with the nice labor which preserves 
The rebel pulses even, from gay threads 
Faint records of thy deeds, and sometimes catch 
The falling music of a gracious word, 
Or the stray sunshine of a smile, will be 
Comfort enough; do not deny me this; 
Or, if stern fate compel thee to deny, 
Kill me at once! 

Ion. No; thou must live, my fair one ; 
There are a thousand joyous things in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle it; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 
Thou dost not mark me. 

Clem. Oh, Ido! I do! 

Ion. If for thy brother’s and thy father’s sake 
Thou art content to live, the healer Time 
Will reconcile thee to the lovely things 
Of this delightful world—and if another, 
A happier—no, I cannot bid thee love 
Another !—I did think I could have said it, 
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| But ’tis in vain. 


Clem. Thou art mine own, then, still? 
Ion. J am thine own! thus let me clasp thee; 
nearer ! 
Oh, joy too thrilling and too short! 


Enter AGENOR, R. 
Agen. My lora, 


The sacrificial rites await thy presence. 
Ion. I come. One more embrace—the last, the | 


last 
In this world! Now farewell! 
[Exeunt AGENOR and Ion. 
Clem. The last embrace ! 
Then ho has cast me off! No, ’tis not so; 
Some mournful secret of his fate divides us: 


TH struggle to bear that, and snatch a comfort 


From seeing him uplifted. I will look 


| Upon him on his throne; Minerva’s shrine 


Will shelter me from vulgar gaze: J’ll hasten, 
And feast my sad eyes with his greatness there! 


[Haxit R. 


god 
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Act V, Scene 3] ION. 1 | : 
re ee —n = _ + 
yale 
ScENE ITI.—The great Square of the City ; onthe Cry. I kneel to crave : t 
L. a throne of state prepared ; on ther. an altar ;, Humbly the favor which thy sire bestow’d t 
| the statues decorated with garlands. On one who loved him well. + 
Enter CTESIPHON and CASSANDER, R. U. E. _Jon. I cannot thank thee, : 
: Ctes. Vex meno more, by telling me, Cassander, fea BE eee veel ee Mie are a hay 
Of his fair speech; I prize it at its worth: AOE al yp lorget that thou Nast share + 
Thowt see how he will act when seated firm The light enjoyments of a noble spirit, : 
Upon the throne the craven tyrant fill’d, And learned the need of luxury. I grant Ps 
Whose blood he boasts, unless some honest arm | For thee and thy brave comrades, ample share — $ 
Should shed it first. | He such tie treasures as my ae contain, Bs 
. Has or ; 0 grace thy passage to some distant land | 
we Ae ea ee teres teeta Where, if an honest cause engage thy sword, t 
His manhood’s glory from his childish virtues ? May glorious laurels wreath it! In our realm Ps 
Let me not think thee one of those fond prophets, | ice eee need ey longer. Bs 
Who are well pleased still to fortell success, ry. Dost intend \$ 
Oo : Sara /To banish the firm troops before whose valor + 
pe yO are: | Barbarian millions shrink appall’d, and leave PS 
Ctes. Thou dost forget [eee of gee ae yet Ps 
What has chilled fancy and delight within me. | ne oie a Me uA MSS oscil Ps 
[Music at a distance. | aS No. Chel as fain Ps 
Hark! servile trumpets speak his coming—watch | I ok hen a ae ye i he 1éea hand | 
How power will change him. [They stand aside. Sas ow be we eee S ee ss eg ge | 
Pet et a MEnauaA G ill be our safeguard; while we seek no use 
P tet Ce hecad ice 3ENOR, Of arms we would not have our children blend B¢ 
ata pee nee CLEON, SAGES and PEO- With their first innocent wishes; while the love 
F ace a ast, im royal robes. He advances Of Argos and of justice shall be one | 
amidst shouts. ’ To their young reason; while their sinews grow 
Jon. 1 thank you for your greeting. Shout no Firm ‘midst the gladness of heroic sports— + 
_ more, — ; We shall not ask, to guard our country’s peace, Bs 
But in deep silence raise your hearts to Heaven, | One selfish passion or one venal sword. + 
That it may strengthen one so young and frail I would not grieve thee ; but thy valiant troop— 
+) AsI am, for the business of this hour. For I esteem them valiant—must no more, 
Must I sit here? an s With luxury which suits a desperate camp, + 
_  Medon. Permit thy earliest friend, Infect us. See that they embark, Agenor, 
Who has so often propp’d thy tottering steps, Ere night. 
To lead thee to thy throne, and thus fulfill Cry. My lord— | 
His fondest vision. . Ion. No more—my word hath pass’d. $ 
Jon. Thou art still most kind— 'Medon, there is no office I can add \2 
Medon. Nay, do not think of me—my son! my | To those thou hast grown old in; thou wilt guard | 
son ! |The shrine of Phoebus, and within thy home— | 
| What ails thee? When thou shouldst reflect the Thy too delightful home—befriend the stranger § ¢ 
joy / Asthot.didst me ; there sometimes waste a thought ; 
Of Argos, the strange paleness of the grave On thy spoiled inmate! 
Marbles thy face. Medon. Think of thee, my lord ? 
Ion. Am I a so pale ? Long shall we triumph in thy ploious reign— 
Tt is a solemn office I assume ; Ion. Prithee no more. Argives! I have a boon 
Yet thus, with Phoebus’ blessing, I embrace it. | To crave of you: whene’er I shall rejoin > | 
[Sits on the throne. | In death the father from whose heart in life ip 
Stand forth, Agenor! Stern fate divided me, acta gently of ae ! . 
Agen. I await thy will. For ye, who saw him in his full-blown pride he 
Ion. To thee I look as to the wisest friend Knew little of affections erush’d within, i Se 
i icted le—thou must leave rs Which frenzied him ; yet never more | 
eae oe er whisk thy life hath earn’d, ne fie great inibeveste’ of the ciate depend ; 
To rule our councils; fill the seats of justice Upon the thousand chances that may sway Bs 
+ > With good men—not so absolute in goodness A piece of human frailty! Swear to me B: 
t As to forget what human frailty is— That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves + 
And order my sad country. The means of sovereign rule—our narrow space, ; 
Agen. Pardon me— /So happy in its confines, so compact, |+ 
Ton. Nay, I will promise ’tis my last request: | Needs not the magic of a single name, \t 
Thou never couldst deny me what I sought Which wider regions may require to draw F: 
In boyish wantonness, and shalt not grudge Their interests into one; but, circled thus, t 
Thy wisdom to me, till our state revive Like a bless’d family, by simple laws 
From its long anguish; it will not be long May tenderly be governed ; all degrees ¢ 
If Heaven approve me here. Thou hast all power, Moulded together as a single form be 
; Whether I live or die. | Of nymph-like eee ee chords be 
Agen. Die! T am old— Of sympathy pervading shall sutfuse + 
Ion. Death is not jealous of thy mild decay, In times of quiet with one bloom, and fill + 
_ Which gently wins thee his; exulting Youth With one resistless impulse, if the hosts ¢ 
Provokes the abesty Pe er a ae eee ae ee threaten. Swear to me It 
And makes his horri gers quick to clasp at ye will do this! ; a 
His shivering prey at noontide. Let me see Medon. Wherefore ask this now ?. : 
Thou shalt live long! The paleness of thy face | ; 
+ 


5 
‘ The captain of the guard. | 
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22 ION. [Act V, Scene 3. 


Which late appalled me, is grown radiant now, Let me support him. Stand away! Indeed 


And thine eyes kindle with the prophecy I have best right, although ye know it not, 
Of lustrous years. To cling to him in death. 

Ton. The gods approve me, then! Ion. This is a joy 
Yet will I use the function of aking, I did not hope for—this is sweet indeed! 
And claim obedience. Promise, if I leave Bend thine eyes on me! 
No issue, that the sovereign power shall live Clem. And for this it was 
In the affections of the general heart, Thou wouldst have weaned me from thee ? Couldst 
And in the wisdom of the best. thou think 

Medon and Others [kneeling.| We swear it! | 1 would be so divorced? 

Ton. Hear and record the oath, immortal pow-| Jon. Thou art right, Clemanthe : 

ers ! It was a shallow and an idle thought— 
Now give me leave a moment to approach Tis past! No show of coldness frets us now, 
That altar, unattended. [He goes to the altar. | No vain disguise, my love. Yet thou wilt think 
Gracious gods! On that, which, when I feign’d, I truly said— 
In whose mild service my glad youth was spent, Wilt thou not, sweet one 2 
Look on me now; and if there is a Power Clem. I will treasure all. 
As at this solemn time I feel there is— Enter Trus, L. 
Boone Ye) bay hath breathed through all your, pp». 7 pring you glorious tidings—Ha ! no joy 
Seay : : Can enter here. 
The spirit of the beautiful that lives Ton. Yes—is it as I hope? 
2 en - a pe : 

Tn earth and heaven—to ye I offer up Trus. The pestilence abates. 


This conscious being, full of life and love, Ton. (springs on his feet.) Do ye not hear? 
3 ,. : ear ? 
For my dear country’s welfare. Let this blow Why males i not 2 ee ao soto chinkenoenas 


End all her sorrows ! Tie! 

[Stabs himself and A ale Lea or rushes tO Hearken! the curse my ancestry had spread 

ann ee Ps Over Argos is dispelled—Agenor, give 

ane ahead sn ‘it for raatne This gentle youth his freedom, who hath brought 
ged, 5 : Sweet tidings that I shall not die in vain !— 


Ctes. Thou hast pluck’d ‘And Medonte cherish bined 
The poor disguise of hatred from my soul, Who, dying, blesses thee ; egoree rae. ! 
And made me feel how shallow is the wish Lee this é eng ole thee alec eee - 
Of vengeance. Could I die to save thee! The offarin Waccovteln all ue apes Di 
CLEMANTHE rushes forward. gs pted—all is well! = [Dies. 
Clem. Hold! THE END. 


GOsTUMES- 
ION.—First dress: Grecian shirt and toga edged with Grecian | CASSANDER.—Same as Phocion. 
border, fleshings and sandals. Second dress: Same as Adrastus. | AGENOR.— White surplice, white robes, fleshings and sandals— 
ADRASTUS.—Grecian shirt, gold breast plate and lambrequins, like a priest of Apollo. 


eshings, sandals, regal robes and crown. - CLEON and TIMOCLES.—Same as Agenor. 
MEDON.—White surplice, white robes of toga form, gold bands, | TIRUS.—Grecian white shirt, fleshings and sandals. 
vitta round head with white ribbons, fleshings and sandals. SOLDIERS.— Grecian shirts, breast-plates, lambrequin: helmets 
Be ON Grecian shirt, lambrequins, breast-plate, helmet, fleshings and sandals. ; ; 
eshings and sandals. CLEMANTHE.—White and gold Grecian head dress i 
CRY THES.—Same as Ctesiphon. dress and ribbons. - pa Sk 


PHOCION.—Grecian shirt, white toga, fleshings and sandals. | ABRA.—Plain Grecian dress. 


The tragedy of Ion was first publicly produced at the Covent Garden Theatre. on the night of Mr. Macready’ Q 
May, 1836. It had been printed, and privately circulated, some months before, but it was not until a London! ganas ve verca 
the stamp of their approbation, that an edition, large enough to supply the demand of the public, was issued, 

The success of this piece in the representation was as decided ‘as it was remarkable and unexpected. That a play so strict 
classical in its construction and language, so pervaded by the spirit of the mythology of ancient Greece, and so destitute of nek 
melo-dramatic cowps de theatre, which are usually considered necessary in order to “ bring down the house””—that such a play should 
not only charm the scholar and the man of letters in the closet, but attract, night after night, large popular audiences in the repre 
sentation, might well have been a matter of surprise to the author and his friends. mr 

Not only in England, but in the United States, “Ton” continues to be one ot the most attractive of stock plays. It was feared 
by those who read the piece previous to its performance, that the character and mission of the “ devoted ” hero were such as to place 
him out of the pale of the sympathies of a modern popular audience, but it is a great triumph of the author's genius, that notwiths 
standing the formidable obstacles with which he has to contend, he has placed his tragedy prosperously upon the modern stage so 
that it ranks not only among the most beautiful closet dramas, but the most successful acting plays in the English language so) 

The title of Ion,” says Mr. Talfourd, ‘is borrowed from the Tragedy of Euripides, which gave the first hint of the situation in 


which its hero is introduced—that of a foundling youth educated in a temple, and assisting in its services ; but otherwise there is no ~ 


pone roeeee this imperfect sketch and that exquisite picture.” 
' Macready’s impersonation of the hero the author says: ‘‘It was one of the most remarkable triumphs of ar i oT 
the stage of late years. Although other of his performances are abstractly greater, none, I believe, sporoaels this Meee 
estimated. with reference to the nature of the materials which he animated, to the difficulties which he subdued, and to the 
Lape oie which he charmed away. By the graces of beautiful elocution, he beguiled the audience to receive the drama as 
elonging to a range of associations which are no longer linked with the living world, but which retain an undying interest of a gentler 
east, as a thing which might have been—and then by his fearful power of making the fantastic real, he gradually rendered the whole 
possible—probable—true ! The consequence of this extraordinary power of vivifying the frigid, and familiarizing the remote, was to 
dissipate the fears of my friends, to render the play an object of attraction during the short remainder of the season, and to embolden 
others to attempt the part, and encourage other audiences to approve it, even when the power which first gave it sanction was wanting.” 
In regard to Miss Ellen Tree, who, in this country, “illustrated the hero, and made the story of his sufferings and his cites 
familiar to trans-Atlantic ears,” Mr. Talfourd says: ‘* Who is there who does not feel proud of the just appreciation, by the great 
pe erican Peovle, i pons oe not euly the exquisite representative of arange of delightful characters, but of all that is aaa 
Br ace ce e d in womanhood—or fail to cherish a wish for her fame and happiness, as if she were a particular friend or relation 
_ The moral tone of this exquisite play is throughout vigorous and healthy. The i i inci ich i 
inculeates are manifest on every page, and should contribute largely to its Bopalastty ipicpatcas iene 4 are bie oe t 
Ton and Adrastus are portrayed and contrasted with a master hand; and the subordinate persons of the drama are all skillfully 
individualized. Indeed, the play promises long to retain its high place among the most adicteed: and perfect specimens of aes queaiaae 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSiNESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
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N O 8 Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by WHEAT & CorNErr, in the Office V = 
O . of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. Onna : 


you'd never see any more of her. But now-a- 
A HUSB AND IN CLOVER *\days, when you are married, where are you? 
*|Why, there you are! [Rises.] Not that all 
wives are the same. Some of the lambs have a 
HD Farce, in One Act. good deal of mint-sauce about them. But I like 
mint-sauce. Look at Caroline Bunbury; she’s in 
the poetic and sentimental style. I don’t know 
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Bava Hine Cl ME Rel Vesti where Bunbury picked her up. Then there’s 
Maria Jolly—consumptive and interesting style; | 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. all complexion and no waist ! Lydia’s health is | 
Royal Lyceum, London, 1873.| positively rude! Then, there’s Zenobia Masters— 
JEIOPUBO 955 BS ROMS At SDE HA cet Gh aawAdGEBOd Mr. John Clayton. fashionable style ; all back hair and no bonnet to 
JUMGH I S360 CSS O C6 e256 CLO OOO SGOU DO SCE a ORM fre peat oul ad i vehofeyty speak of. Adela Jones—passionate and jealous 


style; adores her David as husbands should be 
DEE Bon a in Rannd Bntrance; Ui Upper Entrance M.D. Midaio | adored, and is as savage asa tigress! But then 
Rite coneT'c tek Conver eee ho Headdr fs supiosed © be one | EVerybody hasn’t Jones’ luck. Oh, this quiet. life 
Stage, facing the audience. will be the death of me! There’s about as much 
— : variety in it as in the existence of a bread-crumb 
at the bottom of a trowser’s pocket! Oh for a 
Scene.—Breakfast Parlor in a Housein London, row—my kingdom for a row! [Goes to side- 
handsomely furnished. Fireplace and grate drawer of davenport, and unlocking it with a key 
with lighted fire, L. U. B.; breakfust table, hand- | he carries in his pocket, brings out a MS. book, 
somely appointed, L.; lady’s easy-chatr and «nd sits on chair u. of davenport.] Sole relic of 
footstool, up L.; couch, up c., with foot towards my bachelor days! Journal of my life! sacredly 
the Audience; small round table R.; easy-| preserved in my private drawer. ‘Time was, when 
chair and footstool L. of it; window in flat, R.,\ the events of an evening filled unlimited pages; « 
with curtains ; davenport in window with now the most eventful day is disposed of in half 
drawer, C.; cheffioneer against flat, R.; door|a dozen lines. [Turning over pages.]| No addi- 
R. 1 E.; chairs, pictures, clock. tion to my indexnow. If there’s one thing I pride 

| TQ, » RT * s os 
HorAceE discovered in easy-chair, R., reading * en sea ee mee eee 

. He is dressed in morning jacket “Phabeucatly recalls er Ma 
LeOSP ODED most fascinating women of my acquaintance. 
and slippers. [ Rises and advances, book in hand—reads.]| ‘‘Bun- 
Horace. Ten o’clock! This quiet life will be) bury—Caroline—style, poetic; Hastings—Fanny 
the death of me, and it’s all Bunbury’s fault. A|—style, fashionable,” et cetera. “ Lydia has no 
few months ago, I said to Bunbury, ‘‘ ’m thinking style at all! with her, existence is like a lake 
of getting married!” ‘Go in and win, old boy!” | without a ripple—a sun without a spot—a bed 
said he, ‘and take my word for it, it’s the best without a crease!” Now, that’s not bad; I put 
thing you can do.” Well, I took Bunbury’s ad-/ that down in the section of my work devoted to 
vice: I went in and won, and became the hus- reflections. [Shuts up the book.] Arow!arow! 
band of Lydia. Well, you know, I’m not sure) —my kingdom for arow! Eh? there’s my wife’s 
that I hadn’t better have gone in and Jost! Not dress on the stairs—with my wife inside it! 
that my wife’s bad, oh, no; she’s rather good, in [Locks book in drawer again, putting bunch of 
fact; you'll see her directly, and be able to judge keys in his pocket.| Now she’ll come up and say, 
for yourselves. The worst of it is—she don’t live “Ready for breakfast, my love?”—[throws him- 
—she vegetates. She has no will of her own; self languidly into easy-chair L. of R. table}—eall 
she’s as mild as alamb without mint-sauce. Ive me “a dear old boy !” and ask if “her Horry isn’t 
married a mint-sauceless lamb. Not that I object’ going to give his Lydia a kiss’” What an ex- 

to marriage in the abstract. I think it would be istence! Will anybody provide me with a row? 


: sels dee : 
avery praiseworthy institution—if it weren't 80) 7 14» Lypra from door R., she goes behind table 


permanent—if you could get out of it, for instance. noun 0 1s of HORACE, leaning fondly over Med 
But you can’t—at least, not comfortably. If you A ee 


ld, yowd say to your wife: ‘My darling 
Fale are hard = ines ie upon love!” and then | Lydia. Ready for breakfast, my love? 
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24 A HUSBAND 


IN CLOVER. 


[Scene 1. 


Horace. [aside.] What did I say ? 
Lydia. [kneeling by his side, affectionately.] | 
What a dear old boyit is! Isn’t Horry going to 
give his Lydia a kiss? 
| Horace. [aside.| 1 knew it! 

Lydia. No! Then his Lydia will give her) 
Horry one. [Kisses him, she then sits on stool at, 
his feet in front of him, her back to the audience. } 
I’ve got a treat for you this morning, if you’re a 
good boy. I’m going to wait on you myself. 

Horace. Why? Where’s the maid? 

Lydia. Vve given her leave for the day; she’s 
gone to see her aunt at Aldershott. 

Horace. Oh, at Aldershott? Her aunt is pro- 
bably in a line regiment! What does she want 
to go to Aldershott for? Excitement! I wish I) 
could go to Aldershott. 

Lydia. Does that mean that you're afraid I 
shan’t make youcomfortable 4 Don’t be alarmed! | 
Mary got everything ready before she started. | 
You've got a good fire, you see. 

Horace. [in a melancholy tone.] I always have. 

Lydia. And I hope your breakfast will be to 
your taste. 


Horace. [still more melancholy.| Tt always is. 

Lydia. There’s a perfect mutton chop for you. 
—just as you like it. [Rises.] It must be about, 
ready. [Crosses to fireplace, where the chop is on 
the hob, covered in dish. | 

Horace. [in despair.] The old, old story! For 
three months I have been doing nothing else but 
eat mutton chops. If I don’t escape from this) 
life of torture—[ Rises and crosses to R. chair at 
breakfast table, yawning as he goes. | 

Lydia. Here it is, by the fire; and you never 
saw it, you blind old darling! [Places it before 
him, removing the cover.| Look—under-done, 
just to the right turn! 

Horace. Under-done—I should think it was! 
[Aside.] Vl try and get up a row. 

Lydia. Isn’t that as you like it? 

[Pouring out tea, ke. 

Horace. What!—raw? Do you take me for a. 
boating under-graduate, or a tiger from the Zoo- 
logical Gardens? 

Lydia. [u., at table—aside.] If he’d said a bear, 
now! [Aloud.] Well, never mind, darling—Ill | 
put it on the fire again, and watch it myself—, 
[rises, goes round behind table, and sits on his knee] | 
—while you go and dress! 

Horace. [sulkily.| I suppose I must dress? 
[Aside.] What an existence ! 
| Lydia. If the old man doesn’t dress, and pretty | 
quickly, he’ll be late for his office. 

Horace. As if anybody ever could be late for my 
office. They say time was made for slaves; and) 
government clerks are slaves, but it certainly wasn’t 
made: for them, in any offensive sense. There’s. 
no earthly use in my being at my office before one, 
except on Saturdays, when “ Bell’s Life” comes | 
in. However, I may as well go and dress. [Rises | 
‘and crosses to R.| Fancy having to dress every 
morning all the rest of my life! 


| 
i 
| 
| 


le 


shall be all right, and I'll keep your tea warm for 
you. 
have the cosiest of téte-a-téte breakfasts ! 


life of torture. [Exit HORACE, door R. 


Lydia. [L. c.| That's right, darling; the chop. 


Now don’t be lazy, but go along, and we'll | 


‘all earthly needs. 
Horace. [aside.] Oh! I must escape from this. 2 


_ Lydia. (c.] He’s crosser than ever, this morn- with wings, wings, wings! 
ing. Something new in the ‘journal of my life,” | the air, and goes R. and back to c. 


I should think. Take care, take care, Master 
Horace; my stock of patience is very nearly at an 
end. [Takes a key from her pocket and unlocks 
drawer in davenport.| No secrets between hus- 
band and wife; so, with your leave, I’ll study the 
latest efforts of your literary genius. [Produces 
his book and sits on chair L. of table R., reading. | 
‘Tn Bunbury.” [Stops suddenly as if shocked, 
looks round.| Oh, never mind, there’s nobody 
here, so by all means,d——n Bunbury. [Reads.] 
“« Lydia doesn’t live, she vegetates.” Dol? Not 
a bad plan for animating me, Master Horace. 
[Reads.| ‘‘ Sometimes I think she is like a stuffed 
woman ”—a stuffed woman! [Reads.] ‘‘ My life 
is like a lake without a ripple, a sun without a 
spot, a bed without a crease; I feel like a bread- 
crumb at the bottom of a trowser’s pocket.” [Shuts 
the book with a bang, rises and locks tt in drawer 
—=speaks as she does so.| And I cared about this 
man! But he shall see! he shallsee! Ihave tried 
for some time if I couldn’t bring him round to my 
view of woman’s proper character; now he shall 
realize his. |As she crosses to table.| You want 
sentiment—passion—jealousy, do you? Youshall 
have it;.oh! you shall have it. Your chop not 
cooked enough, isn’t it; Dll cook it for you. 
[Throws it on the fire.] Ripples on your lake, 
spots on your sun, creases on your bed, you shall 


have enough of them. And if I am a stuffed 


woman, you shall see how the stuffing tastes. 
Here he comes. [ Sits L. 


Enter HORACE, door R., dressed in morning dress. 


Horace. (aside, R.| My shirt was clean, aired, 
and laid out, there were buttons on both my wrist- 
bands}; my boots were blacked, and my hot water 
was hot. What an existence! Now I begin to 
understand what drives men to suicide. [Aloud, 
snifing.| What an odd smell of burning. [Going 


to table, L.] Now, Lydia, as to that chop. 


Lydia. (rises, takes chop from fire with the tongs. | 
Here, dear. [Extending it towards him. 

Horace. [amazed.] Eh! What’s the joke? 

Lydia. [at top of table.| There’s no joke; I’ve 
cooked it a little more; that’s all. [Holding it 
under his nose, then dropping it on plate before him. 

Horace. Youve cooked it a good deal more. 
Why, it’s a cinder! 

Lydia. [comes down u., holding the tongs in her 
hand and assuming a sentimental tone and man- 
ner.| Cinder! no doubt! like the ashes of a wasted 
life! [Crosses to c., tongs in hand.|] For what is 
life but a fire that burns out? [Aside.] Poetic 
and sentimental style—Caroline Bunbury ! 

Horace. [turning round on his chair in amaze- 
ment.] What in the name of— 

Lydia. (speaking in an assumed tone as before.] 
Horace, do you believe in the immortality of the 
soul ? 

Horace. Of course! Put down the tongs. 

Lydia. [dreamily, R. C.] Oh for the existence 
of a soul—bodiless, infinite! To be a passing 
cloud! a puff of smoke! To have wings like a 
swallow! 

Horace. [rising.] What areyou talking about ? 

Lydia. [still in her assumed tone.] 'To be above 
No butchers! no bakers! To 
be reckless of the price of meat! indifferent as to 
the exhaustion of coals! To be a soul, in short, 
[Extends her arms in 
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Lydia. [C., im same tone.] Horace, what do you 
call the bird with wings of heavenly hlue ? 

| Horace. Which ?—a blue-bottle ” 

Lydia. [contemptuously.| Man! I mean yonlit- 


muring stream, that floats—floats—floats ! 

Horace. A parrot. [LYDIA moves away with a 
contemptuous gesture. HORACE puzzled.| Not a 
| parrot? Why do you ask? I want my break- 
fast. [Sits, and begins to break an egg. 

Lydia. [crosses to topof table quickly.] Horace! 

Horace. My child! 

Lydia. [behind him at head of table.| Won't you 
have your chop? [Places tongs on edge of table. 

Horace. No, thank you. 

Lydia. [sweeping his egg away from him.] Ym 
sorry you won’t have any breakfast! [HorAcE 
rises in disgust and sits in chair R.] Come and 
sit by me. No, stop! I shallsit here by you. 


rest my head upon your bosom, and count the 
beatings of your heart. [Rests her head on his 
breast, then abruptly.| If I died, should you marry 
again ? 

Horace. (aside.] What a disjointed style of 
conversation. [Aloud.] Why do you ask such an 
extraordinary question? 

Fydeg: What did you say was the name of those 
birds ? 

Horace. Oh, d——n the birds! 

Lydia. Dowt say that, because it’s not only 
wrong, but absurd. What a strange thing is life! 

[Sighing. 

Horace. Look here, Lydia, if this is a joke, it’s 
time to drop it. I don’t see the fun of it. 

Lydia. The fun of life? Nor do I, which re- 
minds me of death. Oh! this pain—this pain! 
[ Places her hand to her right side, and sinks on 
ground at end of couch, so that her head rests on 
it. Aside.| Consumptive and interesting style— 
Maria Jolly. 

Horace. [concerned.| Are youin pain? 

Lydia. No, the pain’s in me. Ah, here in my 
heart ! | Her hand on her right side. 

Horace. No, no; excuse me. Anatomically 
speaking, that’s your liver. Don’t be fanciful. 

Lydia. My liver? How vulgar! but no doubt 


heart. Ah!—I’ve broken something, I know— 
_ something internal. 
Horace. See a doctor. 
Lydia. [sadly.] A doctor. It’s too late for that; 
_ yesterday he might have been in time, but now— 
| Rises languidly, while HORACE rises and sits on 
end of couch, as she goes to her own drawer in the 
davenport and produces an account book.\—But 
don’t be uneasy, Horace, I have left my accounts 
in excellent order. Look at them. 
[Extends the book towards him. 

Horace. I don’t want to look at them. 

Lydia. [stamping her foot.| I wish you to look 
atthem. Itis my last dying request. 
' Horace. Oh, very well. [Takes book. Aside, 
touching his forehead.| I begin to suspect where 
the something broken is. Let’s see. [Opens book 
and reads.| ‘Eighteenth, radishes, fourpence ; 
twentieth, spring chickens, four shillings and 
eightpence halfpenny; twenty-first, a horse!” 
A horse? What, to eat? a 


Scene 1.] Seep AN DO TN CLOVER. 
Horace. [aside.] She must be flying in her 
sleep ! | 


tle flutterer, that haunts the willows by the mur- | 


[Crosses and sits on stool at his feet.) So; let me. 


you are a better judge of the liver than of the) 


| Lydia. No, to vide. A capital bargain; goon. 
_ Horace. “Twenty-third,pepper ; twenty-fourth, 
asaddle!” What—of mutton ? 

Lydia. No! Leather. 

Horace. Yes; but they often call it mutton. 
| Lydia. Nonsense ! go on—a saddle— 

Horace. ‘‘ And harness !” 
‘with a saddle and harness ? 
| Lydia. For the horse, of course. 

suppose I ride bare-backed ? 

_ Horace. [enraged—rises, and crosses R.] V’ve 
ihad enough of this. I don’t choose you to ride at 
all—bare-backed or otherwise. I can’t afford it. 
| Lydia. {c.] What a mean huckster is man! 
But never mind that [assuming a fast manner] 
my pippin! Ill afford it for you. [Aside.] Zeno- 
bia Masters—masculine style! Shan’t I look the 

‘cheese in the park ? 

| Horace. [R., horrified.| Pippin! cheese ! 
is intolerable ! 
the cloak-room last night ! 


You don’t 


This 


sooner we have a turn-outin the Row, the better, 
old boy! [Digging his ribs.] My tit’s a spanker! 
|I give you my honor; areal stunner and no mis- 
take: Won’t we make the dust fly, unless the 
bobbies run us in! [Aside.] I don’t think I know 
| any more. 
Horace. [R.] Here, drop it, drop it! [Advanees, 
\with his hand extended.| I can’t stand it any 
longer ! 
Lydia. [L. c.] Ah, he wants to strike me! 
| Horace. Good gracious! 
Lydia. Mamma! Where’s mamma ? 
[ Going up L. 

| H-race. [c.] She doesn’t happen to be in the 
‘house, for a wonder. Listen, Lydia! You have 
/sworn to obey me! 

Lydia. When? 

Horace. At the hymenial altar, of course. 

Lydia. At the fiddlestick! I never swore to 
obey you in my life. 

Horace. Not to “love, honor and obey”? 

Lydia. Not I! The clergyman did mention 
something of the kind, but my wreath was 
scratching me at the time, and I wasn’t attending. 
Obedience, indeed! Other women may obey, I 
| shan’t. 
| Horace. I tell you that you owe me obedience. 
Lydia. Oh, and honor ? 
Horace. Yes, and honor. — [Sits r. of tablet. 
| Lydia. Ah! It’s about the only honor you'll 
ever get; and as to the owing obedience, I sup- 
pose the best thing I can do is to imitate my hus- 
band in all things, is it not? [Sits at table, L. 

Horace. Certainly, a most excellent sentiment. 

Lydia. Very well, then Pil do as yow do when 
you owe anything. 

Horace. What’s that? 

Lydia. Shan’t pay it! i 

Horace. Then I shall exercise the rights of a 
husband, and compel you. Where's your horse ? 

Lydia. Where the deuce should he be? In his 
stable, to be sure. 

Horace. I shall dispose of 
cabman. 

Lydia. You will? 

Horace. I will! 

Lydia. Quite done—have you? [HORACE nods 
—she snaps her fingers.| There, then, that’s my 
answer. I expect my horse here directly. 


him to the nearest 


25 


What do you want | 


I must have changed my wife in | 


Lydia. [in assumed dashing fast style.| The | 
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26 A HUSBAND 


IN CLOVER. 


[Seene 1. 


Horace. 1 am glad of it; for I shall tell him my 
mind. 

Lydia. That won't take long! 

Horace. {enraged.] You shan’t ride-—yow'll ruin 
us both! 

Lydia. I shan’t! Vve got a capital seat. 

Horace. Yes; but you can’t keep it. 

Lydia. Bah! 

Horace. Booh! 
horse; and I wont! 

Lydia. How mean! Your country pays you 
two hundred pounds a year! 

Horace. How far do you think we can go onthat? 

Lydia. 1 don’t want to go any further than the 
Park. Then, look at your private means. 

Horace. Yes, exceedingly mean, and peculiarly 
private; so private, that nobody knows anything 
of them ! 

Lydia. Then think of mamma’s allowance to me. 

Horace. Generous mamma! Thirty pounds a 
year—unpaid ! 

Lydia. And you talk of not having money! 
lucky for you mamma’s not here ! 

Horace. Well, it,is—unusually lucky ! 

Lydia. Don’t abuse my mother ! 

Horace. 1 won't. 

Lydia. And pay for my horse. 

Horace. 1 snan’t! Money or no money, I’ve 
none for you. [Rises to R. C. 

Lydia. [with a scream, advancing to L. c.) Ah! 
he acknowledges it. 

Horace. Acknowledges what ? 

Lydia. Youve got some for somebody else. 
Horace, yowre in love with another woman! 
[Aside.} Adela Jones—passionate and jealous 
Style. 

Horace. Stuffand nonsense! one is quite enough. 

Lydia. You are! you are! a little bird told me 
that you were deceiving me. 

Horace. (crossing to corner L.| Then I wouldn’t 
- give much for the chance of that little bird in a 
future state. 

Lydia. That’s the second time you’ve damned 
a bird to-day. It is too silly. [HORACE crosses 
towards door R.] Where are you going? 

Horace. To my office. 

Lydia. [running up to door R., placing her back 
to it.| Not yet. It isn’t near one, and there’s no 
| “Bells Life” to-day. [HORACE in despair crosses to 
chair at breakfast table, and drops into it. Follow- 
ing him up, and in a tone of great severity.) You 
came home late last night, after leaving me at 
Lady Glossop’s. Where did you go? 

Horace. [in chair u.| I went to the club. 

Lydia. Easy to say that. 
means. What things men are! 

Horace. \ tell you I went to the club ! 
a couple of games at billiards with Bunbury 
hundred up. 

Lydia. Show me your purse. 

Horace. What for ? 

Iydia. Show me your purse, and be quick 
about it. 

Horace. Very well—there ! 

Lydia. There were five and twenty snillings in 
it last night. [Hzxamines it.| Now—there are— 
twenty-two! [ With great solemnity.| What have 
you done with those three shillings ? 

Horace. Well—I— 

Lydia. Don’t descend to prevarication, and 
think before you speak. 


It’s 


a 


Look here—I can’t afford aj 


We know what that 


T played| 


Horace. I tell you I played two games. 

Lydia. And lost, of course. You haven’t even 
the merit of winning at your games of chance. 

Horace. Billiards is not a game of chance. 

Lydia. Do you mean to cali it a game of skill? 
In Bunbury’s case it may be, but not im yours. 
Well, two games, one shilling! Isn’t that right ? 
What then ? 

Horace. Then— 

Lydia. [sharply.] Make haste. 

Horace. Well—sixpence for a brandy and soda. 

Lydia. No doubt; I know your partiality for 
intoxicating drinks. 

_ Horace. Brandy and soda is not an intoxicating 
| drink. 

Lydia. Then you must have taken something 
else besides. Well ?—then— 

Horace. Then—then—I—let me see. [LYDIA 
stamps her foot impatiently.| Then I gave three- 
pence to a beggar as I left the club. 

Lydia. Threepence to a beggar, and 
his own wife a horse! What things men are! 

Horace. Well— 

Lydia. (vehemently.| That makes one shilling 
and ninepence ; there is still one and threepence 
to account for. What did you do with THAT? 

Horace. Hang me if I remember. 

Lydia. You don’t remember? Horace! you 
gave it to the woman you love ! [ Goes R. 

Horace. [rises.] Lydia! [Approaches her. 

Lydia. Don’t come near me, vile betrayer ! 
the creature pretty ? 
| Horace. (goes up to fire.) There is no creature ! 

Lydia. And my life is given to this man! What 
a piece of work is man, as Hamlet says. He mar- 
ries you against-your will— 

Horace. [suddenly approaching her, L.c.} Come, 
I say— 

Lydia. Don’t interrupt me; and ten months 
afterwards, he wastes all the wealth which a libe- 
ral country pours into his lap, in quarterly pay- 
‘ments, in diamonds which shine—who knows 
-where—on satins which adorn—who knows whom? 
| While to the wife who sits at home to mend his 
shirts and guard his honor, he brings home—at 
two o’clock in the morning—the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette!” [Goes R., then turns quickly on him.] 
'Horace, what have you done with that one and 
threepence ? 

Horace. This is wnendurable. [Crosses to L. 
corner, suddenly making a bolt for the door, R.] 
Good morning ! 

Lydia. [rushes wp behind table to R, and con- 
Jronts him.| You are going to see Aurelia! [Falls 
on her knees, clasping his hands.| Do you love 
Aurelia well ? 

Horace. [walking backwards to L. C., as LYDIA 
Sollows, still on her knees.] I don’t know anybody 
|of the name. : 

Lydia. {still on her knees, imploringly.| What 
has she done to make you worship her so? ‘Tell 
me, tell me! that I may turn her own arms 
against her—that I may learn from my rival how 
to win you back again. Never go to her any more, 
and I will forgive you the past, and never ask her 
for that one and three! Send back her letters. 
Where are her letters? [Puts her hand into his 
breast coat pocket, takes one out, and crosses to L. 
corner.| Ha, here is one! 

Horace. [goes up to couch, and sits.| Read it, 
for goodness’ sake, and satisfy yourself. 
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S2nUSB AND AN CLOVER. 


Scene 1.] 


27 


Lydia. Twill. [ Opens letter and reads.] “ Be a’ 
good fellow, and lend me that blue frock coat of 
yours.—Yours, Roderick.” ) 

Horace. There, you see! | 

Lydia. [L.] Roderick! Nobody is called such | 
a name now. I see it all! she writes to you under | 
an alias, to guard against accidents, and disarm | 
suspicion. | 

Horace. Lassure you Roderick is a fellow in| 
our office. How can he be a woman, and want a 
blue frock coat? 

Lydia. She means to follow you in the disguise | 
of aman. Perhaps she will try to enter this house 
as a butler! Oh! the craft of that woman ! | 

[Sits crying, R. | 

Horace. [crosses to her.| Now, look here, Lydia, | 
as a gentleman and a government clerk—I give 
you my word of honor—[Lyp1a sobbing hysteri- 
cally|—I repeat, I give you my sacred word. 
[Lypra erying.| Lydia—I—oh! confound it! 
| Crosses in a passion to his chair at table, L.] If 
there is one thing I hate more than another, it is 
a jealous woman! | 

Lydia. [sobling.] Who—oo—oo—ever would 


command yourself, and V’ll do anything you like. | 
[Gloomily.] | 


Ha! she’s fainted! Good heavens! 
Perhaps it’s just as well. 

Lydia. [in chair, recovering.| Where am I? 
Was it a dream—a hideous dream ? 
right, and gazing into his face.|- Horace, of what 
have I accused you? What right had I, of all 
people, to accuse you of infidelity ? 

Horace. What on earth are you talking about? 

Lydia. (rising, dreamily.| Nothing, nothing. 
[ Crosses slowly to c.| You have deceived me. 

Horace. [advances to L. 0.) Never! 

Lydia. [R. C., reproachfully.] Don’t say that— 
the woman called Roderick, you know. Don’t 
speak ill of me to Roderick when you see her this 
afternoon; for you have a good heart at the bot- 
tom, and would regret it when you returned and 
‘found me—ah, I am rightly punished ! 

Horace. (uneasily, going towards her.) What 
ifor? 

Lydia. (mysteriously.] Hush. [Embracing him, 
R. C.] Good-bye, Horace. Let us part friends. 
Good-bye forever ! 


[ Sitting wp- | 


Let me look my last upon | 
those dear eyes—that open brow—that shapeless | 
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have thought this co—co—could happen when I) nose. You see, I smile. Farewell! farewell, my 
married you ? brother ! [Lait romantically, door R. 
Horace. [L.] Who-00-00, indeed? I wish some-| Horace. [advances, c., looking after her.] Well, 
body had told us. Your parents said you were an this life of excitement will be the death of me. 
angel; and they may be right, for I never saw Oh, Bunbury, Bunbury ! was it for this I married ? 
one; only, if they are, the idea of that article in I, who hoped to find in marriage a life of calm and 
which I have been brought up is singularly ima- blissful monotony—a tranquil existence, without 
ginative, that’s all. It strikes me that your storm or ripple. [Noise of R.] That comes from 
parents let me in for it. the kitchen. Lydia, I suppose, is engaged in de- 
Lydia. [sobbing, R.] That’s right. Insult the stroying the cooking utensils. I wonder what she 
mother in the daughter’s presence. Heartless! meant by being punished? I begin to think it 
Horace. [smashing an egg.| Go on. Don’t mind wasn’t for nothing that Mary was sent to see her 
me. aunt in the line. Imust find out the truth of this, 
Lydia. [rises quickly.] I don’t. Do Tbore you? and I will! Ah, here she comes. She shall think 
[Crosses over to L., behind screen. |T am gone out. [Hides behind curtain of window. 
Horace. Well—you do, rather. | 
Lydia. [behind him.] You are thinking of Au- 
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Enter Lypta, her hair hanging down, and a white 
| relia ? wrapper over her—she carries a cup in her hand. 


Horace. (turning round on her.| I am, there! Lydia. [aside.|_Impassioned and _ romantic 
Lydia. He confesses and glories in his shame. style! Isee you, behind that curtain! [Advances 
[Fiercely—as she seizes the tongs from table.]\c.| If I don’t give you passion and romance 
And shall I leave him to this woman? Never! enough to last you the rest of your life! [Aloud, 
[Brandishes the tongs above his head. |\andin a tragic tone.) Allthismustend! [Hor- 

Horace. [rises precipitately to R.] Come, I say, ACE puts his head out—looking wistfully at her.] 
no practical jokes. Grant me courage, heaven! Where is the tea- 

Lydia. [taking L. corner, flourishing the tongs.] spoon? [ Goes to chair R. of table L. 
Ha, ha! coward! He’s afraid to die. Horace. {rushing forward c.| Lydia, what are 

Horace. [R., shouting.| Put down the fire-irons! you doing ? 

Lydia. [throwing them down, up c.] Live then, Lydia. [coolly.] Still here? 
Heliogabalus. [Crosses to ©., as if going R.] I joined Roderick! ; : 
shall go home to my mother. Horace. [c.] What is the meaning of all this? 

Horace. \gomg up, and meeting her behind table Tell me! f 4c aa 
R.] Do, do! Lydia. [at table.] Certainly! [Stirring the liquid 

Lydia. Now you want to turn me out of doors. with the spoon.] I am going to poison myself—I 

Horace. Good gracious, no! Stop if you like. love another! 

Lydia. Vaikely, isn’t it? [Very calmly.] With) Horace. [bewildered.] Yes, of course—I’m ano- 
my nerves, it is unmanly to torture me in this way. ther. ; 

[ Going to fire. Lydia. [dreamily.] You're another! No, no, I 

Horace. [c.] Say it’s me. 


loved him before I married you—before ever I met 
Lydia. 1 will! ey screaming.| Oh! 


you. 
my head, my head! [Zhrows herself into easy-. 


Horace. And you never told me. 
| chair up L.] Give me some vinegar! Get me Lydia. I forgot. [Puts cup and spoon on table. | 
some sal-volatile, and Aurelia’s address. Ah! 


‘There are so many things to think of when you 
Horace. [in consternation, rushes towards her get married. [ Rises. 

over to L. of the chair, bending over her.) Lydia, Horace. His name ? 

my darling! [Prantically giving her all sorts of Lydia. lige she crosses in front to R. corner.] 

things to smell, the mustard, pepper, &e.] Try and Alphonso! 


I thought you had 


t 
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28 A HUSBAND IN CLOVER. [Scene 1. 
_ Horace. What aname! His profession? Enter Lyp1A, and comes round to his side quietly, 
Lydia. A professor of ordnance ! as at commencement. 
| Horace. Of what? Lydia. Ready for breakfast, my love ? 
| Lydia. Ordnance! Cannon! He’s a billiard-| Horace. Eh? [Starts in astonishment. 
marker. He was young, beautiful, and I loved) Lydia. [kneels as at jirst.] What adear old boy 
him. [Crosses over tou. itis. Isn’t Horry going to give his Lydia a kiss? 
| Horace. [c.] A young and beautiful billiard- No? then I shall giveyou one. Why, you haven't 
_ marker! How degrading! ‘had a morselto eat, andit’s so late. [Rises and 


Lydia. He would have given you forty-nine goes up to cheffioneer, R., aS HORACE rises and 


[In a melancholy tone.| He is gone—gone to glass of sherry and a biscuit before you start for 
| America, to make a name and cannons; while I your office? Ah! whata goose lam. Mary has 


he lies lost and dying in the boundless desert, in till dinner, so there’s no sherry fol you. 

the grip of the hyena or the mountain ape! _ Horace. [L., aside.| It strikes me I must have 
Horace. [R.] I sincerely hope he does. ‘drunk it all. [ Goes to L. corner. 
Lydia. My place is by his side. [Goes towards Lydia. Never mind, I'll tell you what we'll do. 

HORACE, now up R., behind table.] Give me gold, We'll go up the river and have a little dinner at 

that I may follow him. What shall I do for gold? Richmond. 


[Going Pp. | dreaming the oddest dream. 
Horace. {intercepting her.| My presents to you!| Lydia. Haven’t you money enough? Get it 
Lydia. You taunt me with your paltry gifts. leom your drawer there, and if you haven’t got 
There is no reasoning with passion, no mewm and | your key, takemine. [Showing it. Goes to drawer 
tuumin love. Do youmean to let.me poison my- and holds up the MS. laughingly. 
self? Horace. Phew!—your key—my drawer—the 
Horace. No. You shav’t stiv from this room. journal of my life. Caroline !—Maria !—Zenobia: 
Lydia. Then I will poison myself: first lodging Ihave not been dreaming. Where are the tongs? 
a complaint against you for the e‘fense with the | [Picks up tongs, takes the MS. from her with them 
nearest magistrate. [HoRACE moving from door, and puts the book on the fire, then throwing them 


you recoil. Then I am free—free to rejoin Al-' to show my penitence ? 

phonso ! [Lxit romantically by door R. Lydia. [c.] Have something to eat, then go 
_ Horace. [C., lost in bewilderment.] Oh! all this and do your duty to your country. 

is Bunbury’s fault. There is no use in getting a Horace. [holding out his arms.| Lydia! 
character with your wife. No woman could have) Lydia. [embracing him.] Horace! 

brought a better than she did. If I had known, Horace. I’ve had a lesson that I shan’t forget. 
Alphonso I might have referred tohim, but I, Lydia. Unlike most lessons that you’ve learned 


didn’t. Let me examine the situation calmly. as yet. 
Lydia loves Alphonso, a professional gentleman,| Horace. A happier couple nowhere shall be 
_ whose social status depends on the frequent and found ; 
careful enunciation of the sentence, ‘Yellow or, Lydia. And deeper than did ever p'ummet 
red—green’s your player.” As a duelist, a de- sound 
grading adversary ; as a co-respondent, an insol-| We'll drown the journal. 
vent one. What is to happen to me? Now, for Horace. Willingly ! I vow 
the first time, I feel what it is that drives men to To offer no more kingdoms for a row ; 
suicide. And only this morning I was so entirely | The newest of new leaves here to turn 
happy, so contented with my lot in life. [At this | over, 
moment LYDIA appears at door R., as at first.] And live as husbands ought to live— 
Ah, well! if I could only hear Lydia say as she) Lydia. ~ Tn clover ! 
used— [ Sighs. THE END. 


COSTUMES. MODERN. 


| points in fifty, and you wonder why I loved him. crosses to L., rubbing his eyes bewildered.] Have a | 


am bound to another. At this moment, perhaps, got the key ot the cellaret, and I don’t expect her | 


Ah, my jewels will give me the means. Horace. At Richmond? By Jove, I’ve been | 


crosses in front of table toc. Lypta wp R.] Ha! down, advances toc.) My darling, what can I do | 
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DY Faree, iw One Act. 


BY MARTIN BECHER. 


CALS De Orn CE AT EeALC EE Ets. 
Drury Lane, London, 1871. 
Mr. W. Terris. 
“J. Robins. 
“J. Francis. 


Mr. Rattleton Rorke 
Simon Blobber.... 
Mr. Weazel....... 
Major Molpotherle 
Miss Piretta Platts 


“ 


Barrett. 
Miss D’Arcy. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PosiTions.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience. 


ScenEe.—Reom in 3d grooves. Mr. RORKE dis- 
covered, at rise of curtain, stamping about his 
ro0m—BLOBBER Sitting on the edge of a chair. 


Rorke. Scandalous! infamous! when that fellow 
Pillows let me these rooms, and furnished them 
for me, too, he said I could take my own time 
for paying the rent. I have taken my time. 

Blobber. You ’ave—only yer hain’t paid it. 

Rorke. And now—he’s—what do you call it ? 

Blob. Seized. 


you as a wretched hired mercenary, I’d seize you 
by the scruff of your neck, and pitch you out of that 
window. [Advances threateningly on BLOBBER. 
Blob. Ha, would yer? Now, look here, guy’nor, 
be reasonable; the last gent as tried that little 
game on, got scragged' for murder. People tries | 
all sorts 0’ dodges to get us out when we’ve got, 
in—but we’re too knowin’; it doesn’t do—better 
pay the money, and get rid of me at once. 
| Rorke. Pay the money! my good fellow, I mean | 
to pay the money—some day—just now it isn’t 
_ convenient. I haven’t got it, in fact. | 
Blob. Try borrowin’. | 
Rorke. Pshaw! I have tried it so often that, 
there isn’t another soul left to appeal to. Here— 
how much is it you want? | 
Blob. One bundred and thirty-four, twelve, two. 
Rorke. Then take my compliments to Pillows, | 
and tell him I’ll send it round next week. | 
Blob. Won’t do. I ’specs this here’s the first: 
time as ever you was seized on ? 
Rorke. First! yes, and I hope it'll be the last. 
| Blob. You hain’t fly to the business, then ? | 
Well, I’ll hexplain; I isn’t paid to give hinstruction, | 


Rorke. Seized! Ha! ha! only that I look upon | 


Pe eee) Oe 


but as you seems a tidy sort o’ gent, I don’t mind 
henlightenin’ yer. See thischair? Well—|[seating 
himself|—here I has to stick night and day till 


go off the premises till the money’s paid—if that 
ain’t likely to be soon, we’d better be friends, 
cos we shall ’ave to see a good deal of each other. 

Rorke. What! do you mean that I’m to be sad- 
dled with you, whether I like it or not, till old 
| Pillow’s bill’s paid ? 

Blob. Jes so. 

Rorke. Oh, impossible! That can’t be the law; 
why, I shall have people calling presently. You 
can’t be seen here, you know; the sight of you 
| would ruin me completely ! 
| Blob. Werry sorry if it annoys yer; not as I 
‘has any objecshun to be interduced to yer friends. 

Rorke. Do you mean to say yowre bound to 
remain in this room ? 
| Blob. Precisely—until you stumps up. 
| Rorke. Well, then, according to the rapid way 
‘in which the confounded lawyers move, you'll 
haye to be my guest for a pretty considerable 
time, I expect. [Aside.] I suppose the fellow’s 
right. Ive heard something of this jolly sort of 
arrangement before, but what the devil shall I 
do? If Chichester, or Lumle, or any of that set 
were to look in, I should never be able to show my 
face again. Stop! I’ve an idea. Ill get him to 
dress up in Uncle Neville’s clothes. If he’ll only 
hold his tongue then, he’ll pass muster well 
enough, and I shall be saved. [Alouwd.] Is there 
anything in the law that compels you to wear 
your present—er—uniform ? 

Blob. This ’ere full dress suit, d’ye mean? No, 
it’s werry becomin’, and cost a deal of money ; 
but I’m allowed to change it—when I can get 
another to put on. 

Rorke. Well, look here, if you’ll dress yourself 
up in a suit I'll provide, Vl give you a sovereign. 

Blob. I say, no larks—this here ain’t a dodge to 
get me off o’ the premises, is it ? 


| 


tal. Ican’t let my friends see you in that free- 
and-easy garb. You’ve only to go just inside my 
bed-room there, and the things are all in a heap 
on the first chair—now, what do you say? 

Blob. Give me the shiner—I’ll do it. 


to be my relation, so just put on as much of the 
gentleman as you possibly can with the clothes. 
Blob. [going to door.] 1 twig—bless your soul, 
yowll be so proud ’o me you'll never want to part 
with me. [Exit and puts on clothes at wing. 


you forks out the brads—havin’ come in, I can’t . 


Rorke. Nothing of the sort, you suspicious mor- | 


Rorke. [gives money.] Now understand—yourre — 


we 
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MY UNCEE’ SS sUiT: 
Rorke. Things are coming to a crisis with al Blob. Yes—it’s in the next room—how the deuce 
vengeance. This is the first blow, and it’s a did you know! — 
_ staggerer. The way these lawyers humbug about) Weaz. [astonished. ] I beg your pardon— 
| is enough to break a fellow’s heart. There’s | Blob. Oh, it yer hapologizes, I’m satisfied ; go on. 
| Weazel been a month raising the money on my, Weaz. [bowing., Mr. Rorke’s father having 
_ reversion, and I haven’t touched a penny yet. I died intestate— 
| shall have every creditor I possess down uponme Blob. Cholera, I suppose. 
unless I can keep this affair quiet. Theyll be for Weaz. Sir! 
locking me up, and how the deuce am | to carry i bis: } 
off Laura out of her guardian’s clutchesthen? I Weaz. [ayended.] Really, sir, this is a serious 
must make an effort to raise the wind in some business ; I haven’t time for joking. 
| direction, but hang it, I can’t leave town! Lexpect Blob. Cholera generally is a serious business ; 
that beast Tressider will call me out for last but there, let’s get on. 
night’s work; and if I left London now, they’d; Weaz. His father having died, as I just now 
_ say I’d run away to escape fighting. stated, it devolves upon you to make affidavit as 
Blob. [putting in his head.] The coat’s a sight’ to his son’s identity. One reason of my visit was 
too big, Mr. Rorke, but the boots is a-pinchin’ to inform him of this ; having so opportunely met 
horful. [Pulls his head in again. 
Rorke. Oh, bother! Don’t raise difficulties out this purpose? LPve a cab at the door. 
_ of nothing, but look alive in case anybody comes.| Blob. What! leave this room td go with you? 
[To himself.| Vl be off to Weazel at once, and) Weaz. Just so—it’s no distance to Chancery 
see if he can help me out of this fix. [Zo BLop- Lane—we won't detain you. 
BER.] Now then, are you coming ? | Blob. Oh, won't yer? c 
Blob. [outside.| Ym a-hurryin’ desp’rate, only yowre a lawyer—hain’t yer afraid 0’ mixin’ yerself 
here’s one button as hain’t got no button-hole to up in this illegal bis’ness ? 
| Weaz. Sir! Iegal! Explain yourself, sir. 


put himself into. 
Re-enter BLOBBER, R. C. _ Blob. I will hexplain. You're hemployed to 
entice me out 0’ this yer room; but it’s no go, old 


30 (Scene I. 


you, may I ask you to come with me at once for | 


Now, I say, look here, | 


How do, my boy? Commong vous porter. Youre 
a-lookin’ stowt and ‘ale. There’s fashion for yer, 
_ though it does sound uncommonly beery. 

' Rorke. Yes, yowll do. Ihaven’t time to teach 
you your part now; Iam going out. If anybody 
- comes, mind, say as little as you can, and tell them 
- to call again ; and now to get rid of you as soon as 
possible. [Exit RORKE, L. C. 

Blob. Get gid o’ me! Is he a-goin’ to try any 
little game to get me out, I wonder? TU keep a) 
sharp lookout. Why don’t these swells wear 
bigger boots? It ain’t because they can’t afford 
to pay for more leather. They have such beastly | 
small feet, I suppose; what yer calls a “‘conform- | 
ity of these hextremities.” There ain’t many men 
in our purfeshun as could do this sort o’ thing. 
It’s lucky for Rorke as old Maggs weren’t sent for 
the job here; he’d a-looked a beauty, dressed up | 
as one of the haristocracy. Now, when I was at 
_ the opera, I mixed in the werry best society, and 
a deal o’ their manners has rubbed theirselves off 
onto me. [Knock at door heard—BLOBBER seats 
himself grandly.| Vm to say as little as. I can— 
very good. Come in! 

Enter WEAZEL, L. C. 
Weazel. Good-morning. Mr. Rorke is— 
_ Blob. Hout. 
Weaz. That’s unfortunate. 
| Blob. Can’t say. 
Weaz. Beg pardon, but I think you are his— 
| Blob. Relation. : 

Weaz. Exactly; Mr. Neville, if I mistake not. 
My name is Weazel—I’m his lawyer. I think I’d 
better — 

Blob. Call again. 

Weaz. Well, you see, that will be very incon- 
venient ; might Iask you to hear my report ?—I 
think you are standing in loco parentis. 

Blob. Tf that’s French for ‘tight boots,” P’m 
standing in two “ loco prentises.” 

Weaz. [surprised.| Ha, ha! [Aside.] A very 
remarkable gentleman! [Aloud.] This is the 
original business, you see; your old suit is put off— 


Will he be long ? 


. 


feller; yer don’t catch me asleep, any more than 


‘that little warmint yer namesake. 


_ Weaz. I am acting, sir, entirely in the interests _ 


|of Mr. Rattleton Rorke. 

_ Blob. Werry likely, but that hain’t the ticket as 
“fits Simon Blobber. 

| Weaz. Simon who? [Going up to him.} Al- 


though I find you in possession of this room, it | 


isn’t at all clear to me that you’ve any right here. 

Blob. [aside.| ‘In possession”—he can’t ha’ 
found me out, can he? Oh, I must swagger a 
bit. [Aloud.] It’s a rum coincidence, but that’s 
the werry idea as has just come into my head 
about you. If these boots weren’t so infernally 
tight, ’'d kick you out o’ this yer room. 

Weaz. Hum! I’m a student of human nature, 
ir. I apologize for my harshness; you must have 
a right to be here, or you wouldn’t be so confident. 

Blob. Right! Well, yowre talking sensible at 
last. I’ve as much right here as Rorke himself. 

Weaz. [aside.| This is some eccentric relative 
I’ve never heard of. Y’ll make one more attempt 
to persuade him. [Alowd.] I presume, sir, you 
really have Mr. Rattleton Rorke’s interest at 
heart ? 

Blob. Maybe. I don’t see how it matters to you. 

Weaz. It does immensely at this present 
moment. I must prove his identity. Now, my 
dear sir, do oblige me by coming as far as Chan- 
cery Lane ; we shan’t be a moment, I assure you. 

Blob. You blessed willain! Do you think I was 
born yesterday, to be wheedled by your wile in- 
wentions? Come, now, jest you get out—you’re 
alow pettifoggin’ quill-driver, goin’ about like a 
raging Weazel, seeking innocent wictims to de- 
wour. You'd better slope at once, for these boots 
is gettin’ heasier every moment, I can tell yer. 

[Makes pretense of kicking somebody. 

Weaz. Stand back, you insulting scoundrel! if 
you lay a finger on me, I'll make you rue it. 

Blob. Oh, will yer? [Makes a rush at him— 


wn 


wot I calls maintainin’ the dignity o’ the purfesh- 


Blob. Didn’t you say he died of his intestines? | 


WEAZEL dodges, and exit rapidly, L. c.| That's | 


Scene I.] 
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un. Trying to coax me hout, indeed—if Rorke| Blo). Well, you are about the most unreason- 
put him up to that he hain’t took much by the job. ablest party I ever seed. P’’aps this is another 0’ 
I wonder whether it ’ud be safe to get out 0’ these your dodges to get me took off to a ’sylum. No, I 


| Ao let ? Vm beginnin’ to feel throttled about hain’t out o’ my mind—I’m uncommonly well in it 
| the feet. 


_ heard at door.] Hullo, here’s some one else. 
_ wish Rorke ’ud come back. [More fierce knocks. | 
| He’s in a desperate ’urry, this ’un. 


' mean ? 


' think ’m a going to hemploy it now for such a/| 


No, it won’t do. 
I| 


Come in. 
Enter MAJOR MOLPOTHERLEY, L. C. 
Major. [stifily.] Servant, sir—Mr. Rattleton 
Rorke is— 
* Blob. Hout. 
Major. Quite right. Then I presume he has 
deputed you to receive me—you act as his friend ? | 
Llob. And relation. | 
Major. Ha, that is of no importance—introduce 


| myself—Major Molpotherley, at your service; at, 
_ Captain Tressider’s request I wait upon you to) 
| arrange a meeting between himself and Mr. 


Rorke. You don’t apologize, of course ? | 
Blob. Apologize! why should I? 
Major. No, no; I like your spirit—why should | 

you? Delighted to have you with us—shall we 

say to-morrow morning ? 

Blob. Now look here, yow’re not gomg to try any | 
dodge to get me out, are you? ; 

Major. My good sir, let us be calm. It’s your 
principal we intend to parade, not you; you don’t 
object to pistols ? 

Blob. Yes, I do—they’ve a nasty knack of going | 
off arout your knowing it. 

Major. You don’t propose fighting with swords? 

blob. I don’t propose fighting at all. 

Major. Why, confound it, man, what do you 
You don’t mean to apologize, and you| 
don’t mean to fight. Explain yourself, sir, for, 
hang me if I can understand you. | 

Blob. And hang me if I understand you. I’ve 
obeyed orders, and said as little as I can; but if 
you come here worritin’ me about swords and pis- | 
tols, and fightin’, yowll rouse my temper. 

Major. |astounded.| The man’s mad—raving | 
mad. Give me your name, sir, hang it, give me) 
your name! Tl post you at every club in London. 

Blob. Postme! Now dol look like a letter?) 
You've been puttin’ away your liquor rather early 
this morning, I should say. | 

Major. You infernal scoundrel! Ill have you: 
out, as sure as my name’s Molpotherley 

Blob. Oh, that is your little game, then, after | 
all—blest if I didn’t think so. Now take my ad- 
vice, don’t you try it on—it’s agin the law to try 
and get me out, and you'll find yourself in Queer 
Street if yer attempts it. 

Major. The law! You sneaking coward, what | 
do you suppose I care for the law when my honor’s 
concerned ? 

Blob. Fight across a handkercher ! 

Major. Yes, I hold one corner, you the other ; 
we fire at the first signal. 

Blob. {pulling out and exhibiting avery ragged 
handkerchief.| Vve used this here werry useful | 
article for somethin’ like six years, and if yer, 


blood-thirsty purpose, why, you must take me for | 
a bigger fool than I look. | 

Major. [sinking into a chair.| . This passes all) 
belief. My good man, are you insane? Comfort 
me by telling me that you’re out. of your mind, 
and then I shall know what to do. 


‘now I’m in for it again! 


We'll fight across a handkerchief. | ~ 


ing up your mind. 


Hif I takes ’em off, I just now, thank’ee. 
| shall never get ’em on again. [Knocking JSiercely | 


Major. And you say that Mr. Rorke has deputed 
you to. make all the necessary arrangements for 
his meeting with Captain Tressider? 

Blob. He hain’t reputed me to do nothing o’ the 
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Major. [jumping up.| Ten thousand devils ! 
He shall answer to me for this conduct. You 
mass of brutalized humanity, why couldn’t you 
have said so when I came in? If you have any 
brains—which I doubt—tell him he shall hear 
from me—Major Molpotherley—on my own ac- 
count. 
animated scarecrow. [Hxit, furiously, L. ©. 

Blob. Well this is earnin’ a sovereign pretty 
hardly, I do think. The pinchin’ o’ these here 
boots is worth all the money, arout being set upon 
and badgered to leave my post by two such deep 
chaps as those. Tye done enough for the tin now, 
so blowed hif I don’t strike. These here togs is 
werry nobby, but I’ve ’ad my fill of em. Il just 
walk inter the hother room and get on my own 
suitagain; though humble, it’as its comforts, ’spe- 
cially about the feet. 
when another knock is heard.| ‘There, blow it, 


stop at home and receive his wisitors 
heard again.) Ob, come in, do. 
Enter Miss PLATTS, hurriedly, L. 
Miss Platts. Oh, if you please, Mr. Rorke—why, 
my goodness, it isn’t Mr. Rorke! 


[Knock 


Blob. Dowt be disappointed, most loveiy hap- | 


parishun—Rorke are not at home, but if yer re- 


quires to pour yer sorrers inter a sympathetic ’art, | 


I am ’ere. 


Miss P. [aside.| This must be his uncle, I sup- | 
Oh, sir, yowre very kind, we're | 
in great trouble—it’s all found out, and mistress’s | 
guardian’s been a goin’ on horful; he’s threatened | 


pose. [Aloud.] 


to give me warning for carrying their letters. 
Mistress sent me to fetch Mr. Rorke at once, and 
I wasn’t to go back without him. 

Blob. Then take a chair, my dear, and wait till 
he comes ’ome. 

Miss P. No, no, no! I mustn’t; youll do justas 
well—you can explain it all—come along directly. 

[Pulls BLOBBER violently towards door. 

Blob. Oh! I say be careful; [can’t move at that 
pace in these boots—besides, I can’t come. 

Miss P. You must—you must! There isn’t a 
minute to lose. 


Blob. Now, look here, young woman, I begins | 


to mistrust you. Have you been set on to do this? 
Miss P. Yes—yes; I told you so: 
Blob. Well, yowre a cool ’un; and you thinks 
as I shall leave my post here to go with you? 

Miss P. Of courseI do. Don’t be so long mak- 
When a lady’s in distress, you 
ought to fly to her assistance, and leave everything 
else to take care of itself. : 

Blob. Oh, hought I? 
for the sex, and I’ve taken a huncommon fancy to 
you, but if you was to ask me to come for a walk 
round Regency Park, and wind up with tea and 
creasses at Greenwich, I couldn’t do it now. 

Miss P. Why not? 

Blob. [mysteriously.] Ah! there you see your’e 


It’s useless to fix a quarrel upon you, you | 


[Ls going towards bedroom, | 


Why don’t that Rorke | 


I’ve a great admiration | 
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touchin’ on family affairs. 
lington in the cupboard here. 

Miss P. [screaming.] A skeleton! Oh! where 
is it? Protect me. [Falls into his arms. 

Blob. [aside.| This ’ud be werry nice, if it 
weren’t for these here confounded boots. 
Don’t be frit, my dear, I was hindulgin’ in a figure 
0’ speech. 

Miss P. Figure of speech, indeed ! 


You ought 


poor girl in that way—now just say will you come 
| or won’t you ? 

Blob. Youd better wait for Rorke; he’s the right 
sort 0’ chap to fight his own battles. 

Miss. P. And you call yourself a man, to stand | 
by and see a woman wrongfully accused, when a 


You see there’s a skel- 


[Alowd.] | 


to be ashamed of yourself to go and frighten a) 


Blob. Yes, and throttled me in his beastly boots. 

Rorke. And instructed him if any one called 
during my absence, to ask them to call again. If 
he has ofiended you, I hope you’ll allow the pres- 
sure of circumstances to plead my excuse. 


Weaz. Ha, ha! Clever dodge. Well, then, my | 


dear boy, I’m satisfied; and as, I dare say, it 
won't break your heart to lose that inestimable 
relative, I'll write him a check for the amount. 
Major. Your hand, Mr. Rorke. Appearances 
were against you; but I’ve suffered from the 
depredations of these sharks myself before now. 
I retract my challenge. Glad to find our friend 


here will rid you of your troublesome visitor. 


Rorke. [to BLOBBER.] What the deuce do you 
mean by standing before that door in such a mys- 


| few words from you would put everything right? | 
[Voices heard without.| Good heavens! That’s, 
master’s voice, and he’s coming up-stairs. Oh! 
hide me somewhere—hide me somewhere! I shall | 
be ruined—we'll all be ruined if he finds me here! | 

Blob. Well, to prove I hain’t so hard-hearted 
as you’ve just been makin’ out, I’ll see what I can) 
do for yer; but blest if I know wot todo. [Look-_ 
ing round.| I know—here, pop inter this here 
room till he’s gone. [Opens bed-room door R. C., 
pushes her in and stands before tt. 


Enter L. C., precipitately, RORKE, WEAZEL and 
MaAgor MOLPOTHERLEY, all talking at once. 


Rorke. Now, now, if you gentlemen will only 
speak one at a time, I may possibly get some idea 
of the grievance you both complain of. 

Weaz. and Major. Vve been grossly insulted ! 

Weaz. {to MAgor.] State your case first, sir. | 

Major. Mr. Rorke—I called, sir, respecting the | 
slight affair between yourself and Captain. Tressi-_ 
der. I was led to believe by that lump of imbe- | 
cility—[ pointing to BLOBBER|—that he was em-_ 
_ powered to make arrangements on your behalf 
- for a duel with the Captain. He insulted me in a 
way I never submitted to before. It’s useless to. 
fix a quarrel] on such a wretched idiot—so as he 
calls himself your relation, L shall hold you an- | 
swerable, sir, and I demand satisfaction! 

Rorke. [bowing to the MAsor.| Now, Mr. Wea- 
zel, for the history of your wrongs. 

Weaz. Well, my dear Rorke, on calling to see 
you, I certainly received such treatment at the! 
' hands of that demented ruffian, your relation—'| 
[pointing to BLOBBER]—that I should certainly, 
like some explanation of his extraordinary conduct. 
| Rorke. {to BLOBBER.] So it seems you have! 
| been going on beautifully in my absence. What 
| have you got to say ? 

Blob. I forgives ’em—they’re riled acos they 
found as Simon Blobber weren’t born yesterday. 

Weaz. Simon Blobber! Who on earth is he? ~ 

Rorke. Well, gentlemen, as men of honor, [ll 
place myself in your hands. The fact is, my re- 
mittances have failed very inopportunely. [To 
WEAZEL.] That you know. The distinguished 
_ person standing there—[ pointing to BLOBBER]—is | 
a monument of the injustice of English law. My 


aristocratic individual is “in possession.” Not 
wishing my friends to become acquainted with 


landlord has kindly “‘ seized” for rent, and that. 


what will prove only a temporary inconvenience, | 


I dressed him in a suit of my uncle’s clothes— 


COSTUMES 


terious attitude? Is there anything in there? 

Blob. Hush! it’s only the cat. I put her there 
to be out of the way. 

Rorke. Stand aside—we’ll see what pussy’s like. 

Blob. Yowd better not—there’ll be an horeful 
shindy if yer does! 

Rorke. [pushes BLOBBER aside, opens door R. C., 
and brings Miss PLatrs out.] Phew! Well, I 
wonder what other little games you’ve been up 
to? [Recognizing Miss PLatts.] Why, it’s Piret- 
ta! What the dickens are you doing here? 

Miss P. Oh, Mr. Rorke, we’re ruined! You've 
ruined us all! 

Major. Death and destruction! What do I see? 
My ward’s inaid here! Ha! I begin to understand 
it all. Explain your presence here at once. 

Miss P. Oh, Mr. Rorke! my mistress sent me 
for you. Tell the Major all about it—he’s found 


‘out everything. 


Major. What do I hear? [Zo Rorxe.] Do you 
mean to tell me that youre the man who has 
dared to get engaged to my ward without my 
consent? Ten thousand devils! Consider the 
challenge renewed, sir. 

Weaz. Major—Major—don’t be so excited—let 
me have a word with you. [Zakes MAgsor aside. | 
See here, now—l’m acquainted with the whole 
affair—the parties are desperately attached to each 
other; and when we’ve got through a few points 
of law—mere forms—this young fellow will come 
into a handsome income. You couldn’t get a bet- 
ter match for your ward in all respects. 

Major. But consider, sir, they’ve deceived me— 

Weaz. Don’t they always deceive everybody, 
these young lovers—including themselves ? Come, 
be reasonable. 

Major. Vm half inclined to take your advice. 
T’ve hardly had a single moment’s peace since old 
Burnaby left me guardian to his daughter. Yes, 
Vl do it—this will shift the responsibility off me. 
Mr. Rorke, your hand again—I consent. There, 
now that’s off my mind. 

Rorke. A thousand thanks, Major; you have 
made me the happiest manin London. [Turning 
to BLOBBER.] Now, as for you, my friend Mr. Wea- 
zel here will hand you the ‘one hundred and thir- 
ty-four—twelve—two”—and Ill throw in the suit 
in which you’ve distinguished yourself so much. 

Blob. Thanky, Mr. Rorke, yowre a gentleman; 
but jest tell your respectable uncle to have his 
boots made a few sizes larger against the next 
time as I come here to be put ‘IN Possession.” 


THE END. 
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** True hearts are more than coronets, 


And simple faith than Norman blood.” Hautree. [nods.] Stangate—to see her. For 
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Aw Original Comedy, in Three Arts. dangerous state, one doctor calls inanother—doc- | 
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tree. Tell us all about it. You know I’ve 
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ogodaandeeocanae George Honey. ‘“* Harry Beckett. How y 
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facing the audience. Hautree. Oh! father drunken? So—the—ah— 
AGT I father does not inherit the daughter’s virtue ? | 
p D’ Alroy. No! [Dashes his hand down.] Lhate | 

ScrenE.—Interior of House in Stangate. Even-| him! owita 
ing, twilight. Gas down half turn in side &.,t.| Hautree. Quite right. : 
and R. 2 8. See to fire in fireplacet.1 %. As| D’Alroy. She—thatis, Esther—is also very good 
the curtain rises stage is clear. Sound of key to a younger sister, 
in D. R. 2 E., after knock there. Hautree. Younger sister also angelic, amiable, 

ayoeare’ DA lowed} and accomplished ? ? 

Enter D. R. 2H.) GEORGE D’ALRoY, followed by| 1 Alroy. Nein! Good enough! Gota temper! 
HAUTREE. Pave comes slowly down R. to Large temper! Well, after some difficulty, I 
Sront, eye-glass in play managed to get to speak with her—Esther—to see 
D Alroy. (hangs key on nail against flat R.]_ I| her to her door— 

told you so. The key was under the mat, incase Hautree. I know.  Pastry-cooks, Richmond | 

I should come. The girls are not yet back from | dinner, and—all that sawt of thing! 

rehearsal. Confound rehearsals! [ Crosses Up L. DAlroy. Yowre too fast, Hautree. Pastry- 
Hautree. [R. front.| Aah! So this is the cooks, yes! Richmond dinners, vo! The fact is, 

fairy’s bowaw ? your knowledge of the world fifty yards around 
D Alroy. Yes. [L.1.] And this is the fairy’s| barracks misleads you. I saw her every day. I | 

fireplace! The fire is laid, and I'll light it! fell in love, and kept on falling—falling—falling— _ 
[Does so with match from mantel. | till I thought I never would reach the bottom. 
Hautree. And this is the abode rendered sacred Then I met you. 

by her presence? This is where she lives, walks,! Hautree. Ya-as. I thought it only an amour- 

and talks—eats and drinks? Does she—ah! eat ette when you told me. It was a fire—a confla- | 


i. 


and drink ? |gration; subdue it. I saw it was a case, and J ad- | 
D Alroy. Yes—and heartily! Vve seen her— vised you to try—dissipation. 
many atime! [Leans against mantel, L. 1 E. D' Alroy. I did try dissipation. 


Hautree. Yass! [Takes chair, ©. R. of table, L.| Hautree. With what success ? ; 
c. front, playing with cane.] So you are really; D’Alroy. None! It gave me an aching headand 


spooney? Case of true love? hit dead? a sore heart ! 
D’ Alroy. Right through ! [Lhoughtfully. Hautree. Try foreign travel. ‘ Absencemakes | 
Hautree. True-ue. the heart grow” stronger ! Get leave, and cut away. | 
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CASTE. 


[Act 1, Scene 1. 


D’Alroy. I did get leave andcut away. While 
I was away, I was miserable. [At jfireplace.] I 

Hautree. Then what is to be done? 

D Alroy. I don’t know. 
see her. 

Hautree. Now, look here, D’Alroy! Of course 
you are not so soft as to think of marriage? You 
know what your mother is—and what she would | 
You will behave properly—with a 
proper regard for the world and all that sort of 
The-ah girl is nice 
enough no doubt, for her station, but you can’t 
dream of making her Mrs. D’Alroy! 

DAlroy. Why not? What’s to prevent me? 

Hautree. The social laws—so good—of Caste! 
The inexorable laws of Caste ! 

D’Alroy. My dear Art! 

Hautree. My dear D’Al! The other sort of 
thing—the marriages with common people—is all 
very well in novels, and plays on the stage, where 
the people don’t exist. There’s no harm done, | 
and it’s sometimes interesting. But real people, 
real mothers, real relations, real connections, in 
real life, it’s quite another matter. It’s utter social | 
and personal annihilation ! 

D Alroy. (thoughtfully.| As for my mother, I 
never thought of her. 

Hautree. Of course not ! 
selfish. 

D’ Alroy. My father died when I was three years 
old, and my mother married before I was six. 
Married a Frenchman. 

Hautree. Anobleman of the most ancient family 
—of equal blood to her own. She obeyed the laws 
imposed by Caste. 

DAlroy. Caste again! That caused a separa- 
tion between us. My brother lives abroad and I 
do not see him. I confess that as to my mother, 
I—1 lookuponher with a kind of superstitious awe! 

Hautree. Ya-as! She is a sort of Grand Brah- 
min Priestess ! 

D’ Alroy. Just so. Now I know I am a fool—I 
have a thick tongue and a lisp—which makes me 
appear more of a fool than Iam. You are clever, 
Arthur, perhaps a little too clever! You are pay- | 
ing your devoirs—[comes c. by table, smiling|—1 
believe that is the correct word? paying your | 
devoirs to Florence Carberry, daughter of the 
Countess. She is of higher rank than you. Is she) 
to forget Caste? 

Hautree. Ah! that argument does not apply. 

D Alroy. [at mantel L. 1 £.] “ True hearts are) 
more than coronets, and simple faith than Norman 
blood !” | 

Hauiree. Oh, cut that! If you are a-going to 
look at it from the point of view of poetry—going 
off to No Man’s Land, I won’t follow you! | 

D’ Alroy. No gentleman can be ashamed of the 
woman he loves! Whatever her original station, | 
he raises her to the same position he holdshimself! | 

Hautree. Ya-as! He raises her—her! But, her 
Teenie Hi Hi her relations! How about them? 

oice of Eccles. [off R.U. E.] Polly! [Angrily.] | 
Polly! Why the My aise had 
‘ Enter ECCLES, R. 2. E. D. 
devil couldn’t you— [HAUTREE rises. D’ALROY 
goes up L. to C., biting his lips. 

Ficcles. [wp R.| Mr. D’Alroy—[takes hat off]—1 
—TI didn’t see you. Good evening, sir! The same 
to you and many of them! 


I ask you to come and 


Lovers are so beastly 


D’Alroy. [to HAUTREE.] This is the father. 

Hautree. faside.] The drunken father! Ah! 

D’Alroy. [to EcciEs.] I suppose Miss Esther 
and her sister have not yet returned from re- 


|hearsal ? 


Eccles. {shuffles down R.] Not yet, sir. Lexpec’ 
’em in every minute. I hopes you ’ave been quite 
well since I seed you last ? 

D’Alroy. Quite, thank you! By-the-by, this is 
a friend of mine I took the liberty of bringing 
with me. 

Eccles. [bows.] Any friend of the Honorable 
Mr. D’Alroy—I’m sure ! [R. front. 

D’Alroy. And how have you been, Mr. Eccles? 

Eccles. Well, sir—[sigh|—I haven’t been the 
thing at all. My ’ealth and spirits is broke. Pm 
not the man I used to be—I’m not accustomed to 
this sort of life. Ah! gentlemen, ’m aman what 
has seen better days—most like gone forever! It’s 
a drefful thing for a man at my.time of life to look 
back on better days gone most like forever. 

D’Alroy. I dessay. 

Eccles. Once proud and prosperous, now poor 
and lowly! Once a ’spectable tradesman, ’m 
forced by the pressure of circumstances over 
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which I have no control, to seek for work and not 


to find it. 

D’ Alroy. I dessay. 

Eccles. But the poor and lowly is often hardly 
used. What chance has a working-man ? 

Hautree. {at fireplace L. 1 B., aside.] None! 
when he won’t work! 

Eccles. Vm sorry, gentlemen, I can’t offer you 
any refreshments. Ah! luxury and me has long 
been strangers—long been strangers! 

D’Alroy. Sorry to hear your misfortunes, Mr. 
Eccles ! 

Ficcles. Ah, sir! 
on ’em ! . 

D Alroy. [gives EccuEs coin.] Perhaps you will 
permit me to offer you a trifling loan ? 

Eccles. [smiles, etc.] Yowre a gentleman, Mr. 
D’Alroy! a real gentleman! hanybody can tell a 
real gentleman with half a sovereign! I mean, 
with half an heye! A real gentleman, and under- 
stands the nateral emotions of the working-man ! 
Poverty! poverty’s a thing that should be encour- 
aged! and pride should be put down by the—the 
strong hand of pecooniary necessity! Thank 
’eavens, we are all equal in mind and feelings ! 

Hautree. [aside.| 1 should hope not. 

Eccles. [abruptly.] Yve a neighbor I want to 
speak to, awaiting for me houtside. [Goes up, R.] 
The gals ‘ll be in presently. Sorry to leave you, 


ve had many on ’em—many 


_gentlemen—sorry to leave you. 


D’ Alroy. Dov’t mention it! 

Eccles. But businessis business ! Good evening, 
gentlemen! [Hand on R. 2 E. D.] Good evening, 
gentlemen, good evening. 

[Claps his hat on triumphantly. Exit R. 2. 

Hautree. [railing.| So this is Papa Ecc'es! But 
‘True hearts are more than coronets, and simple 
faith than Norman blood.” [D’ALROY im chair, 
c., by table.| Poor old boy! I wonder what the 
most noble your mother the Marquise de St. Maur 
would think of Papa Eecles. 

D’ Alroy. Cut that! 

Hautree. Come, come, admit that there is some- 
thing in Caste! Wed in the family of that drunk- 
ard, that rinsing of stale beer, that walking tap- 
room! You've run too far—pull up. ‘Try the 
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Act I, Scene 1.) CASTE 3 | 

foreign tour! Go out for a spinin Central Ameri-| D’Alroy. [looking at ESTHER.] I adore her. 

ca, and forget her. Polly. [smiles.| Eh? [Unwrapping ham. | 
| D’Alroy. Can't. | D’Alroy. [quickly.] Imean I like it! [HAv- 


taking off her things, looks over at HAUTREE. 


| Miss Eccles! 
_ ESTHER goes up L. to hang things on pegs on flat. 


| Why don’t you talk? 


: Hautree. Yowll be wretched and miserable with | 
er. 

D’Alroy. Vd rather be wretched with her than. 
miserable without her. [HAUTREE sits on edge of) 
table, takes cigar from case. 

D Alroy. [gently.| Dovwtsmoke here. 

Hautree. [cigar in mouth.| Why not? 

D Alroy. She will be coming in directly. 

Hautree. [carelessly.| 1 don’t think she’ll mind! 

D’Alroy. |sternly.| But Ido! Do you smoke 
before Florence Carberry ? 

Hautree. [tosses cigar into fire, rises.| Ah, my 
dear fellow, yow’re suffering from a fit of the morals! 

D Alroy. What’s that? 

Hautree. The morals—the morals is a disease— | 
like une measles! It attacks the young and inno- | 
cent! 

D Alroy. [bitterly.| You talk like Mephistophe- 
les, without his cleverness! [Rises, goes to window. 

Hautree. [u. front.) Well, I don’t pretend to) 
be a particularly good sort of fellow—and I don’t, 
pretend to be a particularly bad sort of fellow! | 
I suppose I am about the average standard sort 
of fellow! But I don’t like to let a friend go down-_ 
hill to the devil, and not try to put the drag on! 
Here’s a girl of very humble station—has a drunk- 
en father who won’t work and likes to have money, | 
no matter how he gets it. Can’t this be arranged | 
somehow or other? | 

D Alroy. [at window.] Cut that! They are here! | 

Enter, 8. 2 E. D., ESTHER, hat and shawl on. 

Esther. Good evening. Glad to see you! 

D’Alroy. Good evening! I came before you to- 
day. 
Esther. I see youhave. [Comes alittle down R., 


D  Alroy. I took the liberty of bringing a friend 
with me. Allow me to present him. Miss Eccles, 
the friend of mine, Captain Hautree; Captain, 
[ESTHER and HAUTREE salute. | 


Hautree. [aside.| Pretty—doocid! 

Esther. (aside.] Thinks too much of himself! 

D'Alroy. [up R. c.] Where's Polly? 

Esther. Ob, she’ll not be long. She staid be- 
hind to buy something as we came along! 


Enter, R. 2. E., POLLY, quickly, with ham in paper 
under arm. Stops suddenly wp RB. 

D’ Alroy. How late you have been at rehearsal! | 

Polly. Oh, yes, it was that old fool of a stage- 
manager! stage-managers are all old fools, except 
when they’re young. ‘There was nothing, Esther, 
and I’ve brought some ham. 

DAlroy. I beg to present to you, Miss Eccles, 
a friend of mine. Miss Eccles, Captain Hautree. 
Captain Hautree, Miss Mary Eccles! [HAUTREE| 
and PoLuy salute, ete. 

Hautree. Most happy—I am sure—it’s a plea- 
sure— 

Polly. {aside, going up R. to hang up her things. ] 
Oh, what a swell! he has fine teeth, and he knows it. 
Well, what’s the matter—you're all so quiet! 


Esther. [smiling.| Why, what about? 
Polly. About anything—about ham! [Slaps 
down paper of ham on table L. To D’ALRoy,] 


‘take the kettle into the back kitchen, and fill it! 


Do you like ham? 
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TREE crosses front, goes up RK. side of table. 

Polly. [to HAUTREE.] Do you like ham? 

Hautree: Yaas! 

Polly. You do! Now, I thought you above 
ham! 

Hautree. No! Why—ah!—so? 

Polly. 1 took you to be equal to tongue! I 
don’t mind Mr. D’Alroy, for he comes here often, 
and knows our ways. 

Hautree. (in chair R. of table.] I like anything 
that is fresh, and clear, and sweet, and pretty. 

Polly. Now, that’s meant for me, I suppose! 
Thank you! [Sets table, singing. Flourishes 
last plate to accompanying note of her song, in 
HAUTREP’S face, making him start back and drop | 
his eye-glass.| Esther never does any work when 
Mr. D’Alroy’s here. They’re spoons. Ugly word, 
spoons! Puts me in mind of red currant jam ! 
Love is very like red currant jam, sweet at first, 
and then t/other! Do you ever spoon? 

Hautree. I—I should like to at this moment! 

Polly. 1 dare say you would! You are too 
grand for me! You ought to be taken down a 
peg—I mean a foot! What are you? a corporal? 

Hautree. A—captain ! 

Polly. Captain! I prefer corporal. I tell you 
what, we'll change about. You be corporal (it 
will do you good !) and I'll be “ my lady !” 

Hautree. With pleasure— 

Polly. ‘‘ My lady!” Mind—or you shan’t have 
any ham! 

Hautree. Certainly, my lady! I’m very sorry I 
can’t accept your hospitality, but ’m engaged to 
dinner. 

Polly. What time ? 

Hautree. Seven. 

Polly. Half past tea-time ! 

Hautree. Till then, yours to serve— 

Polly. ‘My lady.” Don’t you forget that! 
[Shakes a knife at HAUTREE.] Here, corporal, 


[ Gives kettle from hob to HAUTREE. 

Hautree. [rises.] It’s a nice kettle! [Aghast, 
is going to take kettle by the spout, then properly, 
holding it at arm’s length. Upc. All laugh. 

Polly. Ym coming, too. 

* Hautree. [goes up R.| That alters the case. 

D’ Alroy. (laughing.| Arthur, what are you about? 

Hautree. About to fill the kettle. [PoLLY opens 
R.24E.D. HAUTREE, R.2=E. All laugh. 

Esther. [rises.] Oh, Polly, what will Sam say 2 

Polly. Whatever Sam: chooses! Now then, cor- 
poral! 

Hautree. My lady? . 

Polly. Forward, march! and mind the soot 
don’t drop on your trowsers! [Hxtt HAUTREE 
R.25. Hzit POLLY R.2 E. , 

Esther. [comes down c. and takes chair.| She 
is all spirits. It makes it so easy to mistake her. 

D’Alroy. [comes down L.] But it is so easy to 
find out your mistake! Esther, why won’t you let 
me present you with a piano 2 

Esther. {looking down. | Because I don twantone. 

D’Alroy. Yet you are fond of playing ? 

Esther. (takes three letters from her pocket. ] 
We may be fond of many things and not have 
them! [Opens letter.] Here 1s a—gentleman who | 
offers me more than a piano! [Crushes letter. 
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CASTE. 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


D’Alroy. (quickly.] Mayn’t I know his name? 

Esther. [smiling bitterly.] It would be useless. | 

D  Alroy. I lit that fire, Esther. 

Esther. Did you? Here, burn these! [Holds 
out letters.| Oh! Stop! I must keep one. Take 
the others—burn them! | 

D Alroy. [throws letters into fire; comes to Es- 
THER’S chair.] Whom—whom is that letter from ? ; 

Esther. [smiling.] Why do you wish to know? 

D’Alroy. Because I love you, Esther, and I 
know that you do not love me. I fear a rival. 

E'sther. You have none. 

D’ Alroy. None? 

Esther. Not one. 

D’ Alroy. You have so many admirers! 

Esther. They are but admirers—there is not a 
husband among them! 

D’ Alroy. Not he who wrote that letter ? 

Esther. Ah! LT like him very much! [Smiling.] 
I’m very fond of his letters! 

D’ Alroy. Then you don’t care about me? 

Esther. How do you know ? 

D’ Alroy. Yet you won’t let me read it? 

Esther. It would not please you. 

D Alroy. I dare say it wouldn’t! That’s the very 
reason I want to! 

Esther. [gives letter.] Yes, you may! 

D’Alroy. [reads.| ‘“‘ Dear Madame.” 

Esther. (laughing, looking up.| That’s tender! 

D Alroy. [reads.| ‘‘Dear Madame: I accept 
your terms, four pounds a week, you to find your 
own dresses, for eight weeks for certain, and long- 
er if you suit. I cannot close the engagement till 
the return of my partner. I expect him to-day, 
when I writeagain. Yours truly, et cetera.” Four 
pounds ? 

Esther. Yes. 

D Alroy. Find your own dresses? What does 
it all mean ? 

Histher. That they want a Columbine for the 
pantomime at the Manchester theatre, and I hope 
to get the engagement. 

D Alroy. [after a pause.} Ah! Then you will 
leave London ? 

Histher. Oh, I must. You see this little house is 
all on my shoulders. Polly only earns thirty shil- | 
lings a week, and father has been out of work | 
such a very long while. And four pounds is a' 
large sum. 

D Alroy. But you will go away—and I will not 

see you? 
’ Esther. Perhaps it is for the best. You area 
man of rank; I but a poor girl, who earns her 
living by dancing on the stage. [ Rises, crosses to 
L.] Oh! it were better that we had never met! 

D’ Alroy. [follows her u.] No! 

Esther. Yes. It would— 

D'Alroy. No! 

Esther. For J fear— 

D’ Alroy. You love? 

Esther. I fear so! 

D Alroy. Forget ! 

i Fisther. If I get this engagement I will go to- 
ay. 
D Alroy. To-day ! [Passing left arm around her. 

Listher. Try to forget me. Remember the dif- 
ference in our station ! 

D Alroy. That’s what Hautree says! 
Caste ! 


You love me? 
We must try to forget. 


Caste! 
5 Esther, let me—[About to embrace her. 
Noise RB. U. B. off. 


Voice of Polly. Look here! [Enters R. 2 &., 


holding up her dress.] Oh, youbad! You’ve up- 
set the water all over my dress! 
Enter, R. 2 £., HAUTREE with kettle. 
Hautree. 1 beg pardon—I’m sure—my lady. 


[EstTHER and D’ALROY stand apart, then go up L. 


| to sit in window. 


Polly. Oh, you clumsy corporal! 
L., ts about to place kettle on plate on table. 

Polly. [screams.] Ob, take it off! [HAUTREE, 
embarrassed, is about to put kettle on mantelpiece. 

Polly. [as before.] Take it off! 

Hautree. [places kettle on fire, comes over R.] 
I’m so sorry, Miss Eccles. Won’t you allow me 
to offer you a new dress ? 

Polly. 1 won’t! You’d be calling to see how it 
looked on. [Sneeringly.| Thank you! [Takes 
chair R. ©. front.| Haven’t you got a handker- 
chief? Wipe it dry! [HAUTREE kneels L. of 
POLLy, wipes dress skirt. 


Enter SAM GERRIDGE, R. 2 E., comes down R. a 
iittle. Sees PoLLy, angrily throws his cap on 
chest of drawers R. 1 E. Comes down front to 
POLLY. 


Sam. I found the door open, Miss Eccles, and 
so I came up. I fear to intrude. 
Polly. Oh, no, Mr. Gerridge. 
see you. If you’ve got a handkerchief, you can 

help to wipe my dress ! 

Sam. [kneels R. side of POLLY, pulls all the 
skirt over to him, giving HAUTREEan angry look. | 
The stain won’t come out! 

Polly. Stuff! It’s only water. 
TREE rises, lounges up C. 

Sam. [angrily, to PoLuy.] Who’s that swell? 

Polly. Vil introduce you! Corporal, come here. 
Allow me. Captain Hautree—Mr. Samuel Ger- 
ridge! Mr. Gerridge—Captain Hautree. [Sam bobs 
his head, vexed. 


Always happy to 


| Rises—HAUv- 


Hautree. [eyeglass in play.| Chawmed, I’m | 
,Aside to D’ALROY.] Whois he, George? | 


sure ! 

D’ Alroy. Polly’s sweetheart. [ Rises. 

Hautree. Ah! [Move R.] Well, as I don’t see 
that I can be of any further use, I—George, are 
you going? 

D’ Alroy. Leave Esther—Miss Eccles—No! 

Hautree. Inthat case |—a—[salutes ESTHER]— 
take my leave. Good-by, George! [Zo PoLty.] 
Good-by, my lady. 

Polly. Good-by, corporal ! 

Hautree. [to SAm.] Good-day, Mr.—Mr.—par- 
don me. [R. 2 E. 

Sam. [fiercely.] Gerridge, sir! 

Hautree. [puts on his hat.) Ger-ridge—sir ! 
Good day! [Holt R. 2 B. 

Sam. [to POLLY, savagely, R. front.| Who’s that 


.| fool of a long swell ? 


Polly. [(tartly.| I told you—a friend of Mr. 
D’Alroy’s. 

Sam. Weren't one enough ? 

Polly. What do you mean? 

Sam. For the neighbors to talk about! 
does he come after ? 

Polly. [angrily.] 
mean by ‘ after,” I should like to know? 

Sam. The long fool of a swell doesn’t come here 
for any good. 

Polly. Yowre forgetting yourself! 

Sam. No, ’'m not. Pm remembering you! 
What does such a swell, dressed up to the nines, 
want with two girls like you? 


Who 
[ESTHER comes down L. 
“After?” What -do you 


[HAUTREE, | 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


OAS aL. 


Polly. Sam! 

Sam. I mean what I say! Everybody should 
stick to their class. Life’s a railway journey, and 
all mankind is divided into first, second, and third 
class. ‘‘ Any person found in a superior class to 
that for which he has taken his ticket, will be re- 
moved atthe first station, according to the by- 
laws of the company.” 

Polly. Yowre putting on nice airs! What’s it! 
to you who comes here? I’m an artiste—a pro-| 
' fessional! You're only a mechanic ! | 

Sam. Well, I am a mechanic! Pay’s pay all, 
the world over. I ain’t ashamed of my paper cap. 

Polly. I don’t see why you should be. I dare) 
say the captain is not ashamed of his fourteen-and- 
nine-penny gossamer ! 

Sam. You think a lot of him because he is a 
captain. Why did he call you “my lady”? 

Polly. Because he treated me like one! I wish 
that you would make the same mistake. Ugh! 

Esther. {aside to D’ALROY.|] But you should 
listen to reason ! 

D’ Alroy. [aside to ESTHER.] [hate reason! It’s 
everything disagreeable. 

Sam. [to Potuy.] What will the neighbors say? 

Polly. What they like. 

Sam. What will they think ? 

Polly. They cav’tthink! Like you, they haven’t 
been educated up to it! 

Sam. This all comes of your being on the stage! 
| Polly. It comes of your not understanding the 

stage, or anything else but your nasty putty. 
Now if you were a real gentleman— 

Sam. Of course I should make up to a lady! 

Polly. Ugh! [Plounces up R. C. 

Sam. Bah! [Goesupr. c. They turn, face each 
other, and come down. Keep up the quarrel. 

DAlroy. [to ESTHER, looking at letter.| Two! 
and two is four, and eight is twelve—and eight is) 
_ twenty—that’s reason— — 

Sam. [R. front.) You paint your cheeks! 

Polly. [R. C. front.] Rather paint my cheeks 
than nasty old doors, like you! You're nota pro- | 
| fessional! When a gentleman speaks to you, you | 
touch your cap, and say, ‘‘yes, sir,” because he is | 
your superior. 

D’ Alroy. [to ESTHER.] When people arein love, | 
there’s no such thing as money! 

Esther. Ob, yes, there is. 

D’Alroy. [same.] Then there oughtn’t to be! 

Polly. {to SAM.]| Professionals wear cloth coats, 
_ and not fustian jackets. What do you know of 
art? You're not a professional, I say. 

_ Sam. I won’t stop here to get insulted ! 
[ Gets his cap, R. 

Polly. Don’t! [Rocks on her feet. 
| Sam. I shan’t come here again. Good-by, Miss 
| Kecles. 
Polly. Good-by, Mr. Gerridge. 
Sam. [pulls on his cap, flies out R. 2 E., fiercely. 

A pause. He re-enters.| I shan’t come again ! 

Polly. 1 wouldn’t ! [Goes up B. C. 

Sam. You can go to your captain! 

Polly. And you to your putty! 

Sam. [comes down R. a litile.] I will go! 

Polly. [locks R. 2 E. D.] No! you shan’t go, 
now! Yl show you my power! 

Sam. [sternly.] Miss Eccles, let me go! 

Polly. Mr. Gerridge—no! [Knocks R. U. E. off. | 

Sam. There! you must open the door—it’s the 


Polly. [to window.) No, Ineedn’t! [Lifts win- 
dow.| Here, postman, this way. [Gets letter at 
window.| Oh, thank you! It’s for you, Esther ! 

Esther. [rises.] For me? [Takes letter, w. c. 
Jront.| From Manchester. [ Opens it. ]} 

D’ Alroy. Manchester ? 

Listher. Yes. Vve got the engagement. 
pounds ! 


Four 


Stay with me, and be my wife! 

Esther. Your wife! [About to fall into his arms.] 
What will the world—your world, say ? 

D Alroy. Damn the world! 
You are my world! 
Mrs. D’Alroy! 

Sam. [to PoLty.] Miss Eccles, let me out! 


key.| Shan’t—shan’t —shan’t—shan’t— shan’t 
shan’t ! [Sam to window Cc. in F., leaps out. 
Polly. Oh, Sam, Sam! dear Sam! You’ll break 


your neck ! To window. 
Sam. [looks through rails, laughs. 

of R. 2. E. shaken. Then knock on it. ESTHER 

starts from D’ALROY’s arms, shudders, goes up to 

get key of POLLY, crosses to R. 2 E., pauses, unlocks 

door, then across to table L. 

Enter ECCLES R. 2. E., drunk, hat on back of head, 
etc., staggers down R. to chest of drawers at 1E., 
looks around “ mooning.” 
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Intericr fashionable Lodgings. ESTHER and D’AL- 
ROY discovered. ESTHER seated R. of table. front. 


Esther. You seem in low spirits, George ? 
D’ Alroy. Oh, no, there’s nothing at all ails me, 
dear. [Seated L. of table. 


you talk ? 


about nothing. 
Esther. You used to do it before we were mar- 
ried ! : 


about you, and my love for you. 


months? It’s like a dream. 

D Alroy. A jolly dream. Don’t let’s wake up 
from it. [Aside.] However shall I tell her? 

Esther. I was only thinking. And I was twenty- 
two years old before I knew you. 

D’ Alroy. You must have been some age. 

Esther. Two-and-twenty years. It does seem 
such an awful waste of time ! 

D’ Alroy. So it was, dearest. 

Esther. You remember when you first met me, 
T was in the ballet. 

D'Alroy. And now you are in the “ heavies.” 

Esther. I was in the front rank, then; now I 
am of high rank. ‘Tell me, George, are you really 
proud of your poor little humble wife? 

D’Alroy. Can you ask? Proud as the winner of 
the Derby ! 

Esther. It is So strange. And Iam one of the 
aristocracy ? i 

DAlroy. [smiling.] Why, I believe we may so 
consider ourselves. 

Esther. But wouldn’t you rather have had me 


postman. 


one of the real ladies? 


5 


Esther. You are very silent, then. Why don’t | 
D Alroy. {starts.] My dear, I can’t be talking | 


D’ Alroy. Oh, thank you! No! Iused to talk | 


Esther. How long have we been married? Six 


D’Alroy. [suddenly.] Esther, you shan’t go! | 
[Embraces her.} | 


Stay with your husband, 


Polly. [back to R. 2 E. D., tantalizes Sam with | 


Aah! [Latch 
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_ the children. 
| know already. 


_ when I was very young. Polly was little, and I 
_had to be Polly’s mother. There was a foreign | 
gentleman who lodged in our house, and he took 


_ great brick. I should like to ask him to dinner. | 


) in the service, he must go on duty whenever he is 


_ you are late in coming, I don’t watch at the win-| 


_ ROY’s left arm, bent across his breast.] No, no, | 
_ no! for I love you even more. But so it is—when | 


| alone! 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


D’Alroy. You are a lady—you are Mrs. D’Alroy. 
Esther. Daughter-in-law of so great a lady as 
your mother the marchioness. Oh, I quite tremble | 
to think of meeting her! | 
D Alroy. [aside.] So do I. Luckily she is in) 
Rome. | 
Esther. George, do you know {fd like to be) 
married all over again ! 
D’ Alroy. Not to anybody else, I hope? | 
Esther. (reproachfully.| My darling ! | 
D Alroy. Married all over again! Why 2 
Esther. Ob, our courtship was so romantic !—| 
just like in the novels—only a deal better ! 
DAlroy. A great deal better ! 
Esther. Do youremember when you firstsaw me? 
D Alroy. In the ballet— | 
Esther. At Covent Garden— [Goes to piano. 
D’ Alroy. Yes. | 
Esther. [at piano.] In the ballet called “ Jeanne 
la Folle, or the Return of the Soldier.” You _re- 
member this ? [Plays a march. 
D Alroy. How did you learn to play the piano, 
Esther? | 
Esther. I taught myself. So did Polly 
D Alroy. How was it? 
Esther. Oh, I’ve told you so often ! 
D’Alroy. Tell me again! Come along. I’m like 
I like to hear about things that I 


Esther. [turns to face D’ALROY.] Mother died | 


a fancy tome. He asked me once if I wouldn’t| 
like to learn music and to dance. But I had to tell 
him that father couldn’t afford it. But he said 1 
had the ‘“‘ vair same eyes and face and figure of | 
a leetle ladie vat he knew in a far-off coontrie, so” 
good a way off.” So he taught me and Polly, and. 
got us an engagement. 

D Alroy. [laughs.| That man must have been a 


What became of him? 

Esther. [donot know. He left England. [D’AL- 
ROY starts, sighs, rises.] You are restless,George; | 
what is the matter? 

D’Alroy. Nothing, nothing. 

Esther. [rises.| Are you going out ? 

D’Alroy. Ye-es! That’s why I dined so early. 

Esther. Going to the barracks, George ? 

D’Alroy. Yes, dear. You know when a man’s 


ordered—and wherever he is ordered. [Aside, | 
going R.| Confound the service! | 

Esther. [u. front.| George, dear, go out to) 
your club—if you wish to go. Don’t let me detain | 
you. I don’t know why it is, but there has been a 
change come over me these last few days. Some- 
times I am full of tears—for no reason! Some- 
times I am very happy—for no reason! I do not 
fret as I used when I was left to myself. When | 


dow so impatiently as of old. Not that I love you. 
less, darling! [At c. leans her hands on D’AL- | 


you are away, I do not now feel as if by myself 

[Goes up L. side. 
D’Alroy. [crosses to R. front, returns to ©. 

Aside.| What angels women are! At least this 


|join ! | 
Esther. [to HAUTREE.] Is it you, Captain, who | 


one is, and I forget all the rest, seeing her! If I 


had known I was going to be so happy, I would 


have sold out the day I was married. [Rattle of | 
wheels off R.—To window, R. 1B.) Hautree in a | 


He has come for me to go to barracks. 
p.in ¥. ESTHER comes slowly down. 
Enter HAUTREF, Kk. D. in F. 

D Alroy. {aside.] I must tellher! Ob, Hautree ! 

Hautree. Not got your uniform on? 

D'Alroy. Not yet. ’Sh! 

Hautree. Haven’t you told her yet? 

[Salutes ESTHER. 

DAlroy. No! You know what a coward I am! 
You tell her! 

Hautree. Not for worlds. I have had my own 
adieux tomake. [ESTHER plays march on piano, 
softly, until she rises, as follows. 

D'Alroy. To Lady Florence? How did she 
take it? 

Hautree. 

D Alroy. 

Hautree. 

D Alroy. 

Hautree. 

D Alroy. 

Hautree. 

D Alroy. 

Hautree. 

D’Alroy. And not say anything ? 

Hautree. No! (Pause.] Except that she hoped 
to see me soon back again, and that she had heard 
India was a bad climate ! 

D’ Alroy. (smiling.| Ah! it seems to have been 
a very tragical parting! Almost as much so as 
parting your back hair. 

Hautree. Ah, you see Lady Florence is not the 
sort of person to make a scene. 

D’ Alroy. To be sure, she is not your wife. I 
only wish Esther were half as cool and comforta- 
ble—no, no, I don’t, either. [DIXON opens R. D. 
in ¥., bringing in decanter to table up c.—D’AL- 
RoY turns.| Dixon, lay out— 

Dixon. [quickly.| I have laid them all out, sir; 
everything is ready. 

D’ Alroy. Very well. 
tell her, mustn’t I? 

Hautree. Suppose you send for her sister ? 

D’ Alroy. Good! Til bid Dixon to take a cab 
and go for her at once. [Up c. to converse with 
Dixon. Aloud.] Drive like a cornet going to 
[Exit DIXON R. D. in F. HAUTREE to L. 


hansom ! 
[Knock R. 


[R. front.| Very well. 
Did she cry? 
No! 

Exhibit any emotion whatever ? 

Not particularly. 

Did you not kiss her? 

No. Lady Carberry was in the room. 
And did she not squeeze your hand ? 
No! 


. 


[To HAUTREE.] I must 


are going to take Mr. D’Alroy anywhere? 

Hautree. No! [Aside.] Only to India. [To 
D’ALRoy.] George, ain’t you going to tell her? » 

D Alroy. No! not till ’'ve put my uniform on. 

Enter POLLY, R. D. i ¥. 

Polly. How do you do, good people ? 

[ESTHER rises, goes Up L. 

D’Alroy. You? How—_ Did you meet him? 

Polly. (up L. c.] What him? Who? 

D’ Alroy. My man Dixon? 

Polly. (embracing EstHER.] I? No! 

D’ Alroy. [comes down c.] Then he'll have his 
ride for nothing. 

Polly. {holds up her hands.| Bless you, my 
brother! George, come and kiss your mother! 
[Lets D’ALROY kiss her.] That’s what I call an 
honorable brother-in-law’s kiss! Am lin the way ? 

Esther. [offended.| No! 

ae. Not at all! Very glad to see you just 
now ! 


+ 
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CASTE. 


Act I, Scene 1.) 
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Hautree. (crosses to RB. front. Aside.] Under | 
ordinary circumstances, not very eligible people! | 
D Alroy. Caste again. [Aloud.] I will be back | 
directly. [#ait R. D. ESTHER to piano, plays. | 
Hautree. Well, Mrs. D’Alroy. [Hand out. | 
isther. Going away, captain? 
Hautree. Ya-as. 
Polly. Oh, my! Corporal! Do I frighten you 
away ? 
Hautree. Ah! no! 
Polly. Yes, 1 do! I frighten you, ’m so ugly !) 
You—you frighten me! | 
Hautree. How-a so? | 
Polly, Because you are so handsome! Particu-_ 
larly in those new clothes! For all the world like 
an inspector of police. | 
Hautree. [sword clanks. Aside.| This is a wild 
sort of thing! | 
Polly. Oh, are you going to kill somebody to- 
day, corpora], that you have got your sword on? | 
Hautree. No! 
Polly. I thought not! Any news, corporal? 
Hautree. No. And you, my lady ? 
Polly. They’re bringing out a new piece at our) 
theatre. 
Hautree. What’s it about? | 
Polly. Don’t know! Had him there! 


Enter D’ALROY, R. D. in F., in full uniform ex- | 


cept hat. Puts sword on chair up L. | 
Polly. [claps her hands.) Ob! what a pretty 
brother-in-law! Why don’t you gallop in on 
horseback like they do at Astley’s ? Humph! [for 
“ shoulder arms,” as English officers contract “it. | 
Sings.) “ With his sabre on his brow, and his 
helmet by his side,” etc. [Zakes her parasol for | 
sword, pretends to be in a basket horse, prances wp 
and down u. sidewise.| Soldiers of France! the 
eyes of Europe are a-looking at you! The Em-| 
peror has confidence in you, and expects that | 
every man will do his utmost! The enemy is be- | 
fore you! worse luck! Your comrades are behind | 
you—all the better for them! Go and get killed 
for France and glory, and to those who escape, 
the Emperor will give a little bit of ribbon! Right, 
wheel, about! Forward—gallop! 'Tantara-tara- | 
tara! [Charges HAUTREE with parasol.] Charge! 
[All laugh. Rattle of wheels off R. 
D’Alroy. [to R. 1. E. window.) A carriage! 
Good heavens! My mother! [Goes up R. | 
Hautree. [to R.1 E. window.] The marchioness! 
Polly. [crosses to R. 1 E. window.| The mar- 
chioness! Let me see her! Never saw a real. 
live marchioness ! 
Esther. (frightened.] Oh, let us go into the bed- | 
room, Polly! [HavitL. D.inF. | 
D’ Alroy. She doesn’t know Lam married! Go. 
away! Vl break it to her by degrees. 
Polly. never saw a live marchioness. 
D Alroy. No, my good girl. Bequiet! Do go! 
Polly. Only half! [D’ALRoy forces POLLY of L. 


Enter MARQUISE DE St. MAUR, R. D.  F., em- 
braces D’ ALROY. | 


D’ Alroy. My dear mother ! | 
Marquise. My dear boy! I’m so glad I got to) 
London before you were gone. [Zo HAUTREE, atL. 
front.| Ah! Captain Hautree, I believe. 
Hautree. Ya-as. 


Marquise. How do you do? [R. front. 


Hautree. Quite well. I trust— 


| shows uneasiness. 


‘keep to the outranc 


Marquise. Quite, I thank you. Do you see the 
Carberry’s now? [HAUTREE nods, going up L. 
Marquise. Please to remember me to Lady 
Carberry and Lady Florence. [Zakes seat, front. 
D Alroy. [c. front to HAUTREE.] Going? 
Hautree. Yes, George, V’ll be at the door for 
you at seven. Wemust be at barracks by quarter. 
[Salutes the MARQUISE. Aside at R. D. in F.] 
Poor dayvil! this comes of marrying beneath him. 
[Hatt R. D. in F. 
Marquise. Ym not sorry that he has gone. I 
wish to be with you alone. I’m surprised that a 
woman of such good birth as Lady Carberry 
should encourage Captain Hautree as a suitor to 
her daughter Florence. ‘The countess is one of 
the old Carberrys ; not the Norfolk Carberrys, but 
the Hampshires—the direct line. [Makes a sign 
to D’ALRoY. D’ALROy brings footstool to her. 
Marquise. Sit down, my dear, sitdown. [D’AL- 
ROY sits on stool at her feet. 
Marquise. A paryenu! 
his affected languor and his swagger. 
would never be like him. The source of our life- 


stream is roy. On the mother’s side, you, George | 
But Captain Hautree’s | 
grandfather was in trade—something in the city | 


D’Alroy, are Plantagenet. 


—soap, I think! or perhaps pickles! 

D’ Alroy. How is the Marquis ? 

Marquise. Paralyzed! I left him at Spa with 
three physicians! He always is paralyzed at this 
time of the year. It is in the family-—not person- 
al, but hereditary. I came over to see the stew- 
ards, who came to town last night. 

D’ Alroy. And how did you find me here ? 

Marquise. I sent the footman to the barracks to 
inquire. He met your man Dixon, and he told 
him everything. [Abruptly.] You are looking 
well! And so you are going for the first time on 
active service ? 

D’Alroy. [aside.| They hear every word in the 
next room! If Esther had only gone up-stairs ! 

Marquise. Before you go, I have some advice 
to give you, my son. And you must not despise 
it, because it comes from an old woman. We old 
women know a great deal more than some people 
give us credit for. You are a soldier! So was 
your father—so was his father—so was mine. So 
was our royal founder. We are born to lead. 
The common people expect it of us! It is our 
duty! Do you remember, in the Chronicles of 


Froissart—I think I could quote it word for word— | 


T have a wonderful memory for my age, I can re- 
call the very page—it was the fifty-ninth chapter 
—how Godefroi D’Alroy kept the town of St. 
Allons from the forces of France? [D’ALROY 


Marquise. They were going to give up the town 
to the besiegers, when a captain, named Godefroi 
D’Alroy, stood up and said: ‘‘ Do as ye wold, but 
‘for one I wold not depart! I received order of 
my prince to keep this gate, and this gate I will 
e!” With that the soldiers 
cheered. Then began a fierce assault, and they 
fought the foe from street to street till the coming 
‘of the Earl of Hainault with twelve thousand men. 

D’Alroy. {aside.| I wish she’d go! When she 
gets on Froissart one never knows where she'll 


One could tell that by | 
My boy | 
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CASTE. 


[Act II, Scene 1. 


Asiatic ruffians who have dared to rebel and out- | 


ancestor, Gaultier, 
sart mentions in these terms: 


advance of the hostile spears made their sur-. 
rounders draw back. But Sir Gaultier rose up in| 
his stirrups, and kissing his falchion hilt before 
the prince, said: For St. George and our Lady) 


rage humanity, you will strike as struck your nee 
Chevalier D’Alroy, whom Frois- daughters just told me who you are. We fathers 
‘¢ Sir Gaultier and and mothers of the young folks ought to make 
his four squires were in the front rank, when the friends, you know ! 


comes down L.] Iam one of Nature’s 
Happy to see your ladyship. My 


Eccles. 


[To c. 
Marquise. {in horror.] Oh! [D’ALROY pushes 
ECCLES up wnt What’s its name ? 

D’Alroy. Eccles ! 

Marquise. Eccles? Ec-cles! There never was 


| this journée is ours! Advance, sirs! And charging an Eccles! They don’t exist ! 


| into the melee, he seized the victory for his King) 
and gave his life to the foe !” 

DAlroy. [aside.| Esther hears all this! 

Marquise. But of another subject I meant to, 
speak. An absurd prudery has hitherto prevented 
me. I may never see you again. I am an old wo- 
man, and you are going to the wars. 

Esther. [L.U. E., s0bs.] Oh! 

Marquise. [twrns.] What’s that ? 

D’Alroy. Nothing! nothing! My man Dixon 
in that room ! 
|. Marquise. Ido not fear your conduct with men. 
But I know what temptations beset a youth of 
good birth and family. Think, my George, what 


The blood of a thousand Sepoys could not wash 
it out. Be true to the confidence of a trusting wo- | 
man. It is the blackest crime to lure a love-sick | 
girl on to shame and disgrace. And for what? 
Because she was too weak and loving. Spare the 
| woman who has confessed her love, as you would | 
give quarter to the unarmed foe. But how unjust 
I am! It will be with pride that I will plant my 
motherly kiss on the brow of the lady of your love! 

Listher. [L. 0. E.] Ah! 

Polly. [louder.] Oh, dear! 

Marquise. [rises.| Again! In that room ! 

Polly. [opens L. D. in F., discovers her support- 
ing ESTHER.] Oh, George! [D’ALROY hurries up 
c. and takes ESTHER, while POLLY gets a chair 
Jor her, up L. 

Marquise. George D’Alroy, who are these wo- 
men? These persons should have been sent away. | 
You should not risk your mother a contact with 
their class! 

Polly. Women! Who is she, Vd like to know? 

D Alroy. Silence, Polly! Don’t insult my mother. 

Marquise. The insult comes from you! I go—lI 
hope that time will induce me to forget this scene 
of degradation ! [Up R. 

D’Alroy. (carries ESTHER, fainting, more ©.]| 
Stay, mother! Don’t go in anger. You may never 
see me again! Let me present to you Mrs. George 
D’Alroy, my wife! 

Marquise. Your wife? [c.] Married? 

D Alroy. Six months ago. [Knock R. D. in F. 

Enter ECCLES, R. D. in F. 

Eccles. They told us to come up-stairs. Polly 
was out when your man come, and so I thought 
that I would do instid! Come up, Sam! [Calls off. 

Enter SAM, R. D. in ¥. 

Ficcles. Sam had just called. So, we three— 
Sam and me and your man, come in a hansom 
cab together. Didn’t we, Sam ? 

Marquise. [comes down front to c., takes seat.] 
Who is this person ? [Indicates ECCLES. 

D’ Alroy. [places ESTHER in chair, comes down 
and stands beside MARQUISE.] My wife’s father. 


DAlroy. He is—is—a—nothing ! 


a stain upon manhood to hurl a girl into ruin. » 


Eccles. Don’t they! What Co you call this? 
[Thumbs in arm-holes of vest. 

D’ Alroy. He takes the liberty of breathing, not- 

withstanding. [Aside.] And I wish he wouldn’t! 
[EccLES up c., examines decanter on table. 

Marquise. And who is the—the little man? Is 
he also an Ec-cles ? 

D Alroy. No. 

Marquise. Thank goodness! What is his name ? 

D’ Alroy. His name is Gerridge. 

Marquise. Gerridge. It gratesone’s teeth. And 
what is he doing here ? 

D’ Alroy. He is making love to Polly—my wife’s 
sister. 

Marquise. What is he, pray? 

D Alroy. A gas-man! 

Marquise. [eye-glass in play.] He a-looks it. 
What is the sister ? 

Polly. [(tartly.| I am in the ballet at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Lambeth. So was Esther. We ain’t 
ashamed of it. We have no cause! 

Sam. [aside to Potuy.] That’s right, Polly! 
Pitch into the swells! 


Enter HAUTREE, R. D. in F., who surprises Ec- 
cLES in the act of drinking wine. 


Hautree. George! 


Marquise. [goes up R.] Captain Hautree, your | 


arm, please, to see me to my carriage. I go— 
broken-hearted ! | Handkerchief to eyes. 

Eccles. [spits out wine.] Rot! 

D’ Alroy. Don’t goin anger, mother. Remember! 
you may never see me again! 

Esther. [clings to D’ALROY.] Oh! must you go, 


| George ? 


DAlroy. Yes, darling. 

Esther. I can’t leave you. Can’t I go with you? 

D’ Alroy. Impossible! the country is in too un- 
settled a state. 

Fisther. [sobbing.| But, after you ? 

Hautree. [watch in hand.] The quarter after— 

DAlroy. Yes, yes; at once. 

Esther. Oh, George ! ) 

Marquise. | proudly.] It is his duty to go—the 
honor of his family calls him—his honor—ours. 
Let me arm you, my gallant boy, as mothers of 
our race did of old. Blood will tell. Let rebels 
and radicals quail and cower. Look, your wife 
weeps, when she should buckle your sword around 
you, and be proud of you. 

D’ Alroy. Stay! My Esther is all that is kind 
aud gentle and true! No lady born to a coronet 
could be gentler than she! Esther, dearest, go 
get my sword and buckle it on. 

Esther. [sobbing.| Oh, I cannot! Indeed, I 
cannot ! 

D’ Alroy. Tt will please my mother. Try. [Es- 
THER slowly leaves D’ALROY, goes up ©. to L. U. BE. 
corner to get sword; pauses ; returns with sword 


Marquise. And whatishe? [Eye-glass in play. to c. front, very slowly. 


D’Alroy. [as ESTHER passes belt around him.] 


| 
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Act III, Scene 1.] 


_ [have left money for you. My lawyer will call to- 


morrow. Forgive me, darling. I tried—hard—to 


_ break it to you—but— [EsTHeEr faints in D’AL- 


ROY’s arms. ECCLES turns round, drunk. 


Bre sie sh Tile | 
Same as in Act I. | 

Polly. [discovered in chair c. front, by table 
L. E.] How quiet good dear baby keeps, just as if 
he knew that his mother was not here to quiet 
him if he woke. [Goes up c. to cradle c.] A dear! 
[Comes down C., drawing coin from her pocket. 
Takes up slate from table. Sits as before.) Yes, 1 
make it the same again; eight and two—and— 
yes—four—just twelve—one shilling. Well, poor 
father will have to do with tuppence until Satur- 
day, when I get my salary. If Esther gets her| 
engagement, I pretty soon won’t have any salary | 
to take. So I’m to give up the stage and settle | 
down into private life. I wonder if I shall like pri-| 
vate life. That’s when I change from Miss Mary 
Eccles to Mrs. Samuel Gerridge. How annoyed | 
Susan Smith will be! [Writes on slate.] “Mrs. | 
Samuel Gerridge presents her compliments to. 
Miss Susan Smith, and Mrs. Samuel Gerridge re- | 
quests the pleasure of her company to tea at. 
Mrs. Samuel Gerridge’s. P.S. Mrs. Samuel Ger-. 
ridge ”— [Knock R. 2 B. D. 

Polly. That’s Sam. Come in! 

Sam. [R. U. E., off.] Open the door! 

Polly. (t ain’t locked. Come in, Sam! 

Sam. I can’t. ve got something on my ’ead. 


Polly. Something on his head? [Opens R.2 5. D. 
| 
Enter SAM, table on head, comes down R., and sets | 


it down R. front. 


Polly. Oh, lor’, Sam!. How you frightened me! 
I couldn’t think what had become of you! 
Sam. This is some of the furniture! Look at it! 
I picked it up at a bargain! 
Polly. Sam! are you mad ? 
Sam. No! happy. Much the same thing! 
| Dances. 


[ Dances. 


Polly. Yowll wake up the daby ! 

Sam. Oh! Where’s Mrs. D’Alroy ? 

Polly. Out to the theatrical agent’s. 

Sam. Ab! Youll be giving good-bye to it! 
[Dances.] You look handsomer than ever! my 
brightest burner ! 

Polly. Sam, Vl smack your face! What do you 
go on so for? 

Sam. I can afford to. You know Binks, the 
plumber, who died? 

Polly. [R. C., front.] Yes. 

Sam. Well, I’ve bought his business of Mrs. 
Binks. 

Polly. You don’t mean that, Sam? 

Sam. Yes. 

Polly. No. 

Sam. Yes. Plumbing, gas-fitting, water-work, 
painting! So much down, so much by installments! 
All the rolls of lead, all the sheets of copper, all 
the yards of gas-pipe! I’m a master—I’ve got 
my shop! I’m an independent tradesman! All 1 
want is you for the mistress 

Polly. Sam, don’t be silly ! 

Sam. My brilliant lava-burner! My patent safe- 


CASTE. 


ty day-and-night lamp! I spent all day yester- 


9 


day looking up furniture. I’m going to have the 
shop new-painted, new fittings, new papering, 
all bran new! [Unrolls wall-paper specimens 
against R. 1 BE. set.] Do any of them suit ? 

Polly. Whatever will become of you? 

Sam. Vve brought the table in for your appro- 
val. It’s a bargain IT’ve bought lots of other 
things. ll bring ’em all in for your approval. 

Polly. What a deal of money it will cost! 

Sam. What’s the odds? I can work for it! 
With a shop full of customers, you in the back- 
parlor and me at the bench—pooh! I could work 
like fifty men! Then, only think at night, when 
the shop’s shut, and the shutter’s up, you and me 
counting out the till together ! 

Polly. Oh! [Clasps her hands. 

Sam. [draws circulars from breast.| Polly, ’ve 
been writing something. 

Polly. No! 

Sam. And what’s more, have got it printed. 

Polly. About me, Sam? 

Sam. No! about the shop! 

Polly. [disappointed.| Oh! 

Sam. Vil read it to you. [Sits on table, POLLY 
near him.| You mustn’t laugh. Its my first 
attempt. I set about it last night, and thinking 
of you, the words seemed to flow like red-hot sol- 
der! Listen: [ Coughs, reads circular.] ‘Samuel 
Gerridge takes this opportunity of informing the 
nobility, gentry and inhabitants of the Borough 
Road!” There are not many of nobility in the 
Borough Road, Polly, but it will please the inhab- 
itants to make them believe that you think so! 
Now, listen: this is particularly good: ‘ Nobility, 
gentry and inhabitants of the Borough Road, and 
vicinity!” “ And vicinity ”” Think that good? 

Polly. Beautiful! 

Sam. “ And vicinity! that he has entered upon 
the business of the late Mr. Binks, his relict, the 


present Mrs. Binks, having disposed of the same.” | 


Now listen, Polly. ‘8S. G.—” 

Polly. “8. G.” What’s that ? 

Sam. Samuel Gerridge! me! us! we're the 8. G. 

Polly. Oh, yes! 

Sam. Don’t interrupt. ‘8S. G. ’opes by a con- 
stant attention to business, and by supplying the 
best articles at the most reasonable price, to 
merit that favor which it will be his constant en- 
deavor to deserve. N. B. Bell-hanging, plumb- 
ing, gas-fitting, and all kinds of jobbing punctually 
attended to.” What do you think of that, Polly? 
Good ? 

Polly. Very good! 

Sam. I shall ask your father for you to-night. 

Polly. Poor father! He’s been so worried of 
late. : 

Sam. Yes. Chairman of the Harmonic Meet- 
ings, and spouting about his wrongs as one of the 
workingmen! [Knock R. 2 E. D. 

Sam. [gets letter R. 2 ED.) It is the postman. 

Polly. {takes letter.] For Esther. I guess who 
it’s from. Who do you think I met in the street 
to-day, Sam? Captain, now Major Hautree! 

Sam. That long swell? I never liked him. 

Polly. He has come back from India. 

Sam. What did he have to say about poor 
D’Alroy? 

Polly. Only that George was riding out one 
day, when he was taken prisoner by a troop of 
Sepoys. 

Sam. But about his death? 
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CASTE. 


(Act 10, Scene 1. 


Polly. That followed, of course. Poor Esther ! 
What would have happened if she had not had 
poor dear baby? Major Hautree has some papers 
to give Esther. So I told him how she had come 
to live with us. 

Sam. Did you tell him the reason for it?—how 
your father spent all the money left for her? 

Polly. Hold your tongue, Sam! 

Sam. You tried to screen your father. It will 
make Captain Hautree think you and Esther spent 
it all. 

Polly. Father has his faults, but he is a very 
clever man. 
| Sam. Did you tell him how he had half cracked | 
himself with drink, and goes about spouting the 
ends of songs and scraps of speeches he hears at 
the Harmonic Unions? He going on about the 
wrongs of the Working Classes! Workingman, 
indeed! He hasnt done a stroke of work these 
twenty years! Now I am one of the workingmen. 
But I don’t ’owl about it! I work! 

Polly. Hold your tongue, Sam! 
anything against poor father! 

Sam. [goes up c.] Come along, Polly— 

Polly. What for? 

Sam. To choose the paper for the shop. 

Polly. How can I, till Esther comes home. 
There’s nobody to mind the baby. | 

Sam. [at window c. in ¥.] Here’s your father | 
coming up the street. He'll mind him. 

Polly. f I promise him sixpence on Saturday 
night. 

Sam. He looks down in the mouth! hasn’t had 
a drink lately ! 


Enter R., very glum, EccLES. Shuffles to L. front. 


I won't hear | 


Eccles. Good evening, Samuel! [Seats himself | 
before fire. 

Sam. Good evening, sir. [Comes down c. slowly. 

Eccles. Going back to work, Samuel? [Sam 
hangs his head thoughtfully.] That’s right! that’s 
right! [Flourishes the poker.| Stick to it! stick | 
to it! 'There’s nothing like work! 

Sam. No, Mr. Eccles!) I’m making holiday. 
Tve knocked off for to-day. 

Eccles. That’s bad! that’s bad! 
ing like hard work for the young. 

[POLLY up R., trifles with her hat, ete. 

I don’t work as much as I used to, but f likes, 
| to see the young ’uns at it. It does me good, | 
and it does them good, too! What does the poet. 
say, Samuel ? [ Rises, leans over table. 


There’s noth- 


“ A carpenter then said, ‘ Now, that was well spoke ! 
But the best way to do, is defend it with hoak!’ 
But a ecurrier, far wiser than both these put together, 
Said: ‘Try what you will, there’s nothing like lay-ther !”’ 


‘For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Yer silken goonds and a’ that, 

Your rank is but the guinea’s stamp, | 
The workingman’s the gold for a’ that!” 


Polly. (with hat and mantle on, comes down 1. | 
Father, are you going to stay in? 

Eccles. Not long. 

Polly. Won’t you mind baby till Esther comes? | 

Eccles. [begins to growl.| Hum ! 

Polly. There'll be an extra sixpence for you on 
Saturday night. 

Eccles. You little puss! you know how to get 
over your poor old father ! 

Polly. Tf baby cries, yowll give the cradle a 


\fit for a Christian to drink! 


|back, lovey ? 


Eccles. |carelessly.| Aye, aye. . 

Sam. And if you want any instruction, Mr. Ec- 
cles, just cast your eye over that! [Gives ECCLES 
a circular, puts a second on mantel -piece. 

Polly. Come along, Sam. Poor Esther can’t be 
long now! [Sam and PoLLy exeunt R. 2 E. D. 

Eccles. [lights his pipe with half of circular.] 
‘¢Poor Esther!” [Smokes.] She’s brought her pigs 
toa pretty market! Mind the baby, indeed ! 
[Pugs angrily short cloud.) That fool of a ge’l to 
go and throw away all her chances [rises] for the 
sake of being an honorable -ess! [Goes up C.] To 
think of her father not having the price of an 
early pint or a quartern of cool refreshing gin! 
Rock the young honorable! [Kicks the cradle.] 
Cuss’ him! Are we slaves, we workingmen? 
[Sings.] Britons never, never, never— [ Snatches 
pipe from his mouth, throws it over to jire-place. 


Comes down ¢., takes chair front of table.| How- | 


ever, I shan’t stand this much longer! I’ve writ 
to the old cat! the Marquizzy, I mean; I told her 


her daughter-in-law and her grandson were starv- | 


ing! That fool Esther is too proud to do it her- 


self! I’ate pride—it’s beastly! [Rises.] There’s 


no beastly pride about me! [Goes up C., clacks his 
tongue against roof of mouth.| Vm as dry as a 
lime-kiln! Of course there’s nothing in the house 
[Looks into jug on 
dresser L. against flat.| Empty! [Lifis teapot on 
mantel.] Tea! [Turns up his nose. Turns to table, 
looks into jug on it.] Milk ! [Contempt.] Milk, for 
this aristocratic young pauper ! Everybody in the 
Youse is sagegrefized for him! To think of me, 
Member of the Committee of Banded Brothers, 
organized for the Regeneration of Human Kind 
by an equal Diffusion of Labor and an Equal 
Division of Property !—to think of me without the 
price of a pot of beer, while this aristocratic pau- 
per wears around his neck—a coral of gold—real 
gold! Oh, Society ! Oh, Governments! Oh, Class- 
degradation! Is this right? Shall this mindless 
wretch enjoy in his sleep a jeweled gaud, while 
his poor old grandfather is thusty? It shall not 
be! I will resent this outrage on the Rights of 
Man! In this holy crusade of class against class, 
of [very meekly] the weak and lowly against the 
[loudly, pointing to cradle} powerful and strong! 
I will strike one blow for freedom! [Stoops over 
cradle.| He’s asleep! This coral will fetch ten 
“bob” around the corner! If the Marquizzy 
gives anythink, it can be easy got out again! 
[Takes coral.| Lie still, darling—lie still, darling! 
It’s grandfather a-watching you! [Sings.] 


to make it well? My grandfather !” [Goes R.] Lie 
still, my darling! lie still, my darling! 


Enter, R. 2.8. D., ESTHER. Hangs up her things. 


Eecles. [at R.2E.| Oh, Esther. So you’ve come 
I hope you enjoyed your walk, 
lovey. [ Sneaks out R. 2 E. 

Esther. [bends over cradle.| My darling! Eh! 
Why, where’s his coral? Gone! Father! [Qwietly.] 
Father! [Quite loudly.] Father ! 

Eccles. [shows his head in doorway.| Did you 
call me, love? Enters. 

Esther. Where’s the child’s coral? Where is it? — 

Hiccles. Where’s what ?—what ? 

Esther. The coral! 

Eecles. The c-c-coral ? as 


tock, won’t you ? 


Esther. You have got it! I know it! Give it 


“Who |: 
\ran to catch me when I fell, who kicked the spot 
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| shelter for you and your brat ! 


Act III, Scene 1.] CAS TE . 


i 
me! [Fiercely.] Give it me! [EcciEs, business 
of slowly producing coral from his pocket. ESTHER 
snatches tt.) If you dare touch my child! | 

Eccles. Esther, am I not your father ? 

Histher. [at cradle.] And I am his mother! 

Eccles. [angrily.| Do you bandy words with 
me? You pauper! [Comes to c. front.] You pau- 
per! you pauper, to whom I have given shelter! 
[Lifts his fist.] I 
have a good mind to— | 


il 


Esther. No! he broke his appointment 
to-day. 

Polly. Just like him! 

Esther. The agent said that it didn’t matter. 
Might rely on getting the engagement. Only thir- 
ty shillings a-week. 

Polly. 1 thought you said two pounds was the 
regular salary ? 

Esther. It is. 


again 


But then they saw that I was 
poor, and wanted it, and so cut it down. 
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Esther. [comes down c. to him.| Tf you dare 
Ah! Tam no longer your brat, your little drudge! bites for you. 
When mother died, and I was but so high, I tend-| #sther; Ihave it. It was from Major Hautree. 
| ed you, I slaved ae you, and you beat me! But) A dear good letter, about George. It enclosed a 
| that ane = ee I : Tae Nie hat og check for thirty pounds. 
Pe eur er to beat me, or to out- = Polly. Thirty pounds! How very kind of him! 
| rage that breathing likeness, that living image of, sition, don’t soit tell father! Rog tad ; 
| aoa if ae ted handkerchief Esther. I shan’t! [EcciEs suddenly opens R. 
CORS. | PUUs OU MS hanaKerchies, weeps. Eccles. Here’s the Marquizzy. Now be civil 
And this is my own child! whom I have nursed girls, and perhaps she will do something for us. i | 
aie ese a an ene eee Sees saw her coach as I come out of “the Rainbow!” 
een ne OOF A DION NIT. oy, t lor-" [Calls out of doorway.] This way, my lady! this 
give you! In all that have done, I have acted way! Up them steps—up them steps, my lady! 
Seria euieeen yous cae nee aero 1 well know this is not the sort of place for any- 
| me od e you! 
your gray-haired father! May he never cease to uv e 
love and honor you, as you have ceased to love 
and honor me! After what I have done for you! | 
after the position to which I have raised you by 
my own industry, you turn upon me thus! Oh! 
may he never behave to you like the bad daughter 
of old King Lear, and show you “how sharper 
than a serpent’s scales it is to have a thankless) 
child !” : ca TAT 
[Hvit R. 2 E. D., putting on his hat mournfully. | eens oak -] Lam Mrs. George D’Alroy! 
Esther. [at cradle.| Mamma has come back to a As 2 | oe 
her eae Did a stay away so very long? a has Be a ag neh Wee 
ceric oink that you will Marquise. The—a—chairs are all unfit for use ! 
never look upon his face—never hear his voice! Polly. [jiring up.] Dirty! 
Ue Corse, ee eatanb ee aie eae Eccles. [rubbing his hands fawningly.| This is 
husband ! NRA TR ath A 4 [Comes down R. but a poor place, and we are but poor people, my 
| Forcibly.] Oh, to be id poy, and fight Ae lady. If we had known as how your ladyship was 
ee uy 10 ¢ Ae Pane a i /a-coming, we’d a-had the place cleaned up a bit ! 
turned faces! [Sobs.] Oh! [Leaning on mantel L. 
to look at sword, sees letier.| A letter for me?) 
[ Opens letter.| From Captain Hautree. [Reads.] 
“Dear Mrs. D’Alroy. Ihave returned from India, 
whence [ have brought some papers of my poor 
friend, your husband. I am anxious to deliver) quantity, l never— 
them to you at an early date. At the same time Polly. Sam, go away! Do youhear? go away, 
I trust it will not be considered intrusive or im- and come back in half an hour. [ECCLES pushes 
| pertinent of me, under the troubled circumstances SAM owt R. 2 E., hurries back to lean on chair o. 
under which you are placed, to enclose what you and looks imploringly at MARQUISE. 
see, and to hope that you will give me the prefer-| Marquise. Do you remember me? 
ence if you have further need. George’s death) Zsther. Perfectly! though I only saw you once. 
was lamented by every maninthe regiment. Be- Marquise. I understand from this letter that 
lieve me, dear madam, your sincere friend, Arthur you and my grandson are in need of assistance. 
Hautree, Major.” [Sobs.] A check for thirty) Esther. No! Master D’Alroy wants for nothing! 
pounds! Oh, my boy, if youcould only read what) Polly. And never shall! 
they say of your father! [Up 1, slowly. Esther. May I ask if that letter comes from | 
Enter, R. 2 B. D.. POLLY. Major Hautree? [ECCLES creeps around to R. 
Polly. {quickly.|] Has father gone? Marquise. No ! it is from this person—your 
Esther. Just now. father, I believe! 
Polly. Oh, Esther, I have got something to tell | Esther. [fiercely.| How dare you interfere in | 
you. But you mustn’t tell anybody. my affairs? 
Esther. No! [Potty whispers to ESTHER.] So} Eccles. My lovey, in all this I have acted with 
soon? Well, darling, I hope you will be happy Needs: fase en siti Macsdet acereetiat 
together! arquise. Then you a 
7 Ul h, darling! Sam’s going to talk to father, Esther. No! 
' Po Y. O 5) 5 co) co} 
about it! Did you see the manager, Esther? Eccles. 
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Polly. Oh, Esther! [Crosses to L.] There was a 


Enter, R. 2 E. D., the MARQUISE, coming down RB. 


Eccles. But the poor and lowly must do the 
best they can with steps and circumstances ! 

Marquise. What a hole for my grandson to live 
in!—to breathe such an atmosphere of contamina- 
tion! Which is the young woman whom my son 
married ? [Eyeglass up. 


Enter, 8.2 E., SAM, chair on his head; comes down 
to R. front, puts down chair, turns to brush his 
clothes, when MARQUISE Sits down in the chair. 


Sam. Well, of all the specimens of quality and 
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| your conduct this day to his mother ! [Hit R.2 E. 


| Cat! cat! cat! 
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[Act IJ, Scene 1. 


Esther. 1 thank you all the same for the offer, | 
and your delicate consideration of my feelings. I 
want for nothing! [MARQUISE rises. 

Eccles. [groans.] Oh, my lovey! you'd better 
listen to the good lady! It’s all for your own 
good, and the child’s, ’m sure. 

Marquise. But how do you propose to bring 
him up—to educate him ? 

Esther. By going back on the stage! [Pulls 
dress out of box on table.] Turn Columbine again, 
and dance for a living. 

Marquise. You forget! Iam a lady! 

Esther. And I am a mother ! 

Eccles. Now, my lovey, don’t go flying in the 
face of our masters and mistresses—our masters 
and mistresses ! 

Polly. Hold your tongue! I could fly at you, I 
could ! 

Marquise. I came to propose that Master D’Al- 
roy should go back with me. You could see him 
whenever you wish. As for money— 

Esther. Part with my child? his boy? Not for) 
ten thousand million worlds! not for ten thousand 
million marchionesses ! 

Marquise. You are insolent! 

Esther. The offer to buy him is an insult to his 
dead father—to his living mother—to him himself. 
You come to me, his mother, and propose that I 
should sell him! [Opens R. 2. D.] There is the 
door—go ! 

Marquise. [goes up R.] This to George’s 
mother! Mrs. D’Alroy, if anything could have in- 
creased my bitterness at the wretched marriage 
into which my poor boy was decoyed, it would be 


Esther. Decoyed! [Sobs.]| Decoyed! [ Weeps 
over cradle.| My dear, dear child ! [ Sobs. 

Eccles. [disgusted.| To go away and not leave 
a sov. behind her! [Rushes to R. 2 E. D., calls off.) 
[Comes down R.] <A stingy cat! 
[In chair L., flourishes the poker between the 
grate bars. 

Esther. Oh, Polly, take me away! And my 
child, let me have it, or that woman will come 
and steal it away! Oh, my head! my head does 
ache so! [Hit with POLLY carrying the baby. 

Eccles. {drops poker.| Well, of all the obsti- 
natest devils, women is the wust! [ Rises. 

Enter SaM and POLLY, R. 2 E. D. 

Sam. Vl tell him of it at once, and get it over. 
[Comes down c.] Mr. Eccles, sir! 

Eccles. [in chair u. of table.| Aye, aye. 

Sam. Since you are talking of family matters 
Id like to take the opportunity— i ot 

Eccles. Take what you like and order more 
Samuel Gerridge! Sam-u-el Gerridge! This is a 
’and that has never turned its back on a friend, 
or a bottle to give him. [Stings.] ll stand by my 
friend if he'll stand by me !—me, gentlemen ! 

Polly. [to Sam.] I told you how he was, Sam! 

Sam. Mr. Eccles, Vve been keeping company 
with your daughter Polly for these four years— 

Kiccles. Go it! go it! strike home! “ Britons, 
strike [im a bass voice] home!” [cracked treble.] 
Have a go at my gray hairs! pull ’em! pull ’em 
out by the roots! ‘A long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether !” i 

Polly. There, Sam, just as I told you! 

Sam. Mr. Eccles, I don’t want to say anything 
to annoy you. I’m going to enter on a business. 


D’Alroy had my letter? I thought I’d look in 


Have a circular? 


Eccles. What are circulars to a father’s feelings ? 

Sam. And with Polly to— 

Eccles. This is’ard! thisis’ard! this is ’ard! 
one of my daughters marries a soger, and the 
other goes— 

Sam. The business I have taken was that fol- 
lowed by the late Mr. Binks, plumber, glazier 
and— 

Eccles. {sings.] They have given thee to a 
plumber, they have broken every vow! ‘They have 
ome thee to a plumber, and my ’eart is breaking 
now ! 

Polly. Father! My dear father! we don’t want 
to hurt your feelings. You can come to see us— 
you can come to see us! 

Eccles. So I can! so I ean! Vl come often! 
[Sam starts.] Vl come every day! to crack a 
friendly bottle, and drop a fatherly tear. [Rises. 

Sam. Do, Mr. Eccles, do! 

Eccles. [going R.]_I—I will! {Puts on his hat 
mournfully, R. front.| Ym always ready to part 
with my daughter—so long as I am paid for it, 
for—‘I know that the angels are whispering to 
me,” to me, gentlemen! 

Sam. Vll make Polly a good husband. And any 
thing I can do to prove it in the way of spirituous 
liquor or tobacco, Mr. Eccles. [Gives coi to 


ECCLES. 
Eccles. [looks joyful, cocks his hat jauntily, 
sings.| ‘Be kind to thy father!” Bless you! 


[Joins hands of Sam and Pouty, Cc.) Take a 
gray-haired father’s blessing. Samuel Gerridge, 
she is thine. Samuel Gerridge, you shall be ’er 
’usband! I don’t know a gas-jitter man! [In a 
confidential tone.] Vve got a friend waiting for me 
outside. [Goes up R.] I want to have a word 
with— And may you never know, ‘‘how much 
more sharper than a serpint’s tooth it is to have” 
a marriageable daughter ! — [Sings: 
When I heerd he was married 
I changed not a tone, 
Though the eyes of his kindred 
Were fixed on my hown! 
But I flew to my cham-baw 
To ‘ide my despair, 
And tore the bright cirelet 
Of gems from my ’air, 
When I heerd he was married. 
[Comic shake, repeat. Exit R. 28. 
Polly. There, Sam. You see father has his 
heart in the right place! [Knock R. 2 E.D.] Who’s 
that, I wonder? the milk? Come in, Ben. 
Enter, R. 2 E., HAUTREE. 


Polly. Oh, the Major! 
Sam. [aside.] That long swell! 

[Ready to turn gas down. 
Hautree. [comes down c.] Of course, Mrs. 


without delay ! 

Polly. Always welcome, corporal! 

Hautree. Thanks, my lady! Mrs. D’Alroy— 

Polly. Ob, Esther’s as well as may be after the 
scene here. The Marquise was here. [Sets table. 

Hautree. J thought so! I met her carriage 
going over the bridge. 

Polly. She wanted to take away the child! 

Hautree. What did Mrs. D’Alroy say ? 

Sam. Mrs. D’Alroy said she’d see her blowed 
first, or words to that effect. 


: 
: 
, 


[Gas down gradually, throughout, until direction. 
Hautree. Ymsorry. Ithoughtsomething would 
come of it! 


— 
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Polly. Wanted to take the child away, indeed!; Polly. No, no, you can’t see her yet. 
| What next? [Seated at table.| I won’t ask you,| D’Alroy. But, Polly, I must— 
| Major, to take tea with us. Yowre too grand! Hautree. Oh, George, your sudden appearance— 
[SAM seated L. of table. Sam. If you turn the tap on full pressure, she’ll 
Hautree. [draws chair to table R. of it.) Not at’ explode. 
all—not at all! [Aside.] Upon my word, these! D’Alroy. Not to see her—to love her—to kiss 
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are a very good sort of people. her! [Stamps.] I will see her! 
Polly. You must light up, Sam. Polly. ’Sh. 
Sam. Don’t! I like this sort of twilight. Its} D’Alroy. Vll wake her. 
not business, but it’s agreeable. Polly. Worse than that, yow’ll wake the baby. 
| Polly. Sugar, Sam? D’Alroy. [{carelessly.] Baby? what baby ? 
Sam. Put it in my cup. Polly. Your baby. 
Polly. Do you sugar, Major ? D’ Alroy. Mine’? mine? 


Hautree. If you please. [Is amazed at Sam’s! Polly. [naively.] Didn’t you know there was a 
cutting bread and handing him butter on the point baby? Oh, the ignorance of these men ! 
of same knife. Hautree. Yes, you're a father, George. 

Polly. Oh, there isn’t any milk! Well, it’s near| D’Alroy. Why didn’t you tell me of all this be- 
his time. He won’t be long, now. I won’t wake | fore ? 
up Esther, though she hasn’t had much to eat to-| Polly. How could we, when you were dead ? 


| day. Sam. And hadn’t left your address. 

Sam. Shall I run out for some s’rimps ? | D'Alroy. I must see the child, then; it won’t 
Polly. Now, what on earth made you think of, be too much emotion for its nerves. 

shrimps, Sam ? | Polly. It’s asleep in its mother’s arms. [D’AL- 
Sam. [eating.] They’re consoling! ‘ROY rushes wp R. POLLY stops him.| No, you 
[Milkman’s call off R. 1 E.] Mee-yo! |mustn’t. The excitement might kill her, and you 
Polly. Oh, here he is! Come in, Ben! wouldn’t like that! Tl go forit. You'll be as quiet 

as you can, won’t you? [Evit R. 2 E. 


Enter, R., D’ALROY, milk-pitcher in hand, to table.| jy 4 iroy. My baby! This is a surprise. 


D Alroy. He bung it on the railing, and I [To L., shakes SAm’s hand, 
thought Vd bring it in! [HAUTREE pushes his; Sam. Same to you, sir. 
chair back. Pouuy sees D’ALROY’S hand onpitch-| D’Alroy. [to SAm.] You’ve seen it; what’s it 
er, follows it up to arm and to face, puts down her like ? 
cup, and dives under table. SAm, bread in hand,| Sam. Well—why, it’s sort of a hinfant. 
ducks under table.] What’s the meaning of this? D'Alroy. [at mantel-piece.| My sword !—The 


Polly. Ob, oh, oh! the ghost! the ghost! map of India! 
Sam. Don’t you be afraid, Polly! ll take care, Enter PoLLy, R. 2 E., with baby. D’ALROY 
of you! crosses up to her. 
D’Alroy. Oh, Hautree! You here! [Hand out. Polly. You must be careful! Esther won't have 
Hautree. [springs up.| Not dead? it touched for the world. [Sam dances and rums 
D’Alroy. Dead? No? Where’s my wife? up against HAUTREE at fire-place, L.1 3B. Hav- 
Hawutree. My old friend alive! You were re-| TREE crosses to R. front. 
ported dead! D’Alroy. But I am the father! 
D’Alroy. Tt wasn’t true, then! [ Front. Polly. It doesn’t matter! 
Sam. [rising, bites his bread.] He’s not dead,| D’Alroy. Boy or girl 2 [Up R. 
Polly. Polly. Guess! 
Polly. [rises.] Not dead! [Comes cautiously to, D’Alroy. Boy? [POLLY nods.| Al! what’s his 
touch D’ALRoy; falls into his arms.] George! name? 
George! [Hysterical laugh. Sam bites Potty’s, Polly, Guess! 
jinger. D’Alroy. Eustace—Fairfax—Algernon—Ah !— 
D’Alroy. Be calm, my girl. Where’s Esther? My name? [| POLLY nods. 
Hautree. Here— Sam. Why, sir, there don’t seem room enough 
D’ Alroy. In town? ‘in him to hold so many names, do there, sir? 
Hautree. In this house. D’Alroy. To come back and find myself dead, 
D’Alroy. Then you did know I was back. You)and my wife a widow with a new love, aged— 
got my telegram ? how old did you say? My boy, how old are you? 
Hautree. Where from? [Baby in his arms.] What’s his weight? Ishould 
D Alroy. Southampton. say two pounds to nothing! Ah! you are sur- |¢. 
Hautree. No! Where did you send it? : prised! My brave boy, I'll buy you a pony to- |» 
D’Alroy. To the club. ‘morrow. Here, take him, Polly! I’m afraid Pll |, 
Hautree. I have not been there these three days. bend him! [PoLLy puts baby in cradle. 
Polly. Oh, George! To think you dead, and Hawitree. Come, D’Al., tell us how you came to 
have you come back all alive—oh! come back ? 
D Alroy. Where’s Esther ? DAlroy. By-and-by, by-and-by! It is too 
Polly. In her room! long a story. Polly, tell me about Esther. 
D Alroy. In her room? Polly. It was after she was sold out she came. 
Hautree. She has been so ill, George. There D'Alroy. Sold? en) 
was the excitement of your supposed death, and Sam. Yes. All her furniture. 
my arrival with confirmation of it. They have Hautree. It couldn’t be helped. Mrs. D’Alroy 
shaken her sadly. i was so poor! 
D’ Alroy. My poor girl! my poor girl! Let me_ DAlroy. I don’t understand :—I left her some 
see her. ‘money, some six hundred pounds. 
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14 GAS DE. {Act II, Scene 1. 
Hautree. She gave it to her father, and he | Sam. Polly, if you— 

banked it in his name. Polly. I shall! 
D’ Alroy. Then she has been in want ? Sam. [angrily to Potty.] Ob! 


Polly. No; in trouble, but not in want. There} Polly. Sam took the money he had been saving 


| were kind friends who advanced her money. ‘up against making me his wife, and that put it off 


D’Alroy. What friends? You? [PoLLy indi- till now! But we’re going to be married now, 
cates HAUTREE, who turns away. D’ALROY takes ain’t we, Sam? 
Havurrer’s hand.} You! thank you, old fellow! D’Alroy. [comes L. to shake SAm’s hand.] Thank 
Sam. [aside.] Now who’d a-thought that long you, my friend. 
swell had it in him! And he never mentioned it., Polly. It has been quite silent ever since you 
D Alroy. So papa Eccles had the money— went away, but I'll play it to-night, if I die an old 
Sam. And blewed it. ‘maid! 
Polly. The fact was, papa was very unlucky on Sam. Oh, Polly! 
the race-course. He told us that ifit had not been Hautree. [hands im pockets leaning on piano. 
for his calculation having been upset by a certain Aside.]| Now, who would have thought that that 
horse winning, that had no business to win, he’d little cad hadit inhim? And he never mentioned 
have made all our fortunes! Ah, father isa very it. [Aloud.] George, your mother is in town. 
clever man—if you give him rope enough. | D’Alroy. Really? 
D Alroy. Vil give him rope enough. Ah! [To | Hautree. Yl go see her in Grosvenor Square. 
HAUTREE.] You are right, old fellow. There is Will you come ? 
something in Caste after all. [Zo Potty.] Tell) D’Alroy. And not seen my wife syet—and such 
me all about it. |a wife? No! 
Polly. Well, after you went away baby wasborn.| Hautree. Good-bye, then. I feel so glad, you 
Such a darling—so like you—with your eyes! know, to have thought you were dead, and now find 
D Alroy. Cut that! you alive. [Goes wp R., stops, comes to SAM, L.] 
Polly. Before a great while, one day, there came Mr. Gerridge, I fear that I have on several occa- 


_ a letter from India, not in your handwriting. I sions made myself particularly offensive to you ? 
_ feared from the black seal. I opened it. It said) Sam. Well, sir, you have! 


that you had been captured and killed. I didn’t) Haztree. I did not know you then as I do now. 
know what to do. I asked father, but he was too I beg your pardon. Here is my hand. I hope 
tipsy to understand. The doctor said Esther must you will forget and forgive. 


_ not read it—it would kill her! Day after day Sam. [shaking hands.] I think I have made 
_ passed, and I kept it from her. Atlast the doctor myself offensive to you, sir, many times. I didn’t 


said that we must write a letter and read it, pre- know you, then. I hope you will forget it and 
tending it came from you. He told Esther that | forgive me. And when you marry that young 
her eyes were bad, and so I read the letters to her. lady that I hear you are engaged to, and should 
But she knew they were not from you. /want anything in the gas-fitting lne—[offers circu- 
D Alroy. She knew it? Esther did? How? lar] ‘‘L’opes bya constant attention to business”— 
Polly. Yes. The doctor said that she was one of [POLLY pulls SAM away. 
those highly organized women who know every-| Hautree. Then I’m off to the Square. [Hait. 
thing that happens to the persons they love. He  D’Alroy. But poor Esther! We're forgetting her. 


said that towards her husband, she was—what Polly. So we are. I must break it to her. 


was the word ? | D Alroy. But how? 
Hautree. Clairvoyante ? Polly. I don’t know. But Providence will send 
Polly. Yes. So we told her all. it to me, that sent you back. [Opens R. 2 B.D. 
D Alroy. What did she do? D Alroy. [at R. 2 E. D.] Oh, Esther! VJl marry 
Polly. She pressed baby in her arms, turned | her over again, and we’ll have a second honey- 
her face to the wall, and never said a word. Well, moon! She is coming down the stairs! 
then came the scene with father. She said he Polly. No. Youcan’t seeher. Itis quite dark. 
had robbed her and her child. Father went from, D’Alroy. Itisn’t often aman can see his widow. 
the house and swore he would never come back. | Polly. It isn’t often a man wants to. Now be 
Sam. Don’t be afraid! He did go back! good, and don’t come tillT call. [Pushes D’ALRoY 


children to keep away. Father has his good shall I do? 

points—when you find them out. Sam. Have a piece of bread and butter. 
Sam. When you find them out! 
Polly. Poor Esther! she sold all and came here. | frantic! Sam, kiss me! [Sam kisses her.| How I 


D Alroy. Why did she not apply to my mother? wish -I could go tell Esther he’s come back. | 


Polly. Father wanted her to, but she was too | Light the gas, Sam, light the gas. We'll illumi- 
proud. She said she would die first! nate! [Runs out R. 28. 

D Alroy. There’s a woman! Caste’s all hum-| Sam. I’m glad the swells are gone, for I can 
bug! [Zo HAUTREE. Sees piano.] Why, how’s open my safety-valve, and let my feelings escape. 
this? Here’s the very piano I bought for her. I, Who’d a thought of this? The dead man comes 
can swear to the silk! to life, and back from India, just as ’m going to 

Polly. Yes. That was bought in at the sale. open my new shop. I'll light everything up! 

DAlroy. [offers HAUTRER his hand.] Thank) [ Dances. Sings as he lights the two gas-burners 
you, old fellow! j over mantel, and two candles for u. table, and a 


Hautree. Don’t thank me! I was in India at. third on piano.| There, I ought to be given an | 
the time. appointment of gas-fitter to the Queen! [Gas up, 


D’ Alroy. Who then? Sully on. Sam takes tray from table to imitate 
Polly. By— coat of arms.| A lion and a hunicorn over my 
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Polly. [running about.| ’m so—so glad! Tm | 


E 


Polly. Yes. He was always too fond of his dear | owt R. 2 5.] Sam, I don’t know what todo. What 
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, Act III, Seene 1.) 


| and then a mamma! no honorables is mammas ! 


door doin’ nothin’—with the lozenge between 
them. [Puts tray on table.] Poor Esther! [In 
chair L.| To think of my knowing her when she | 
was in the ballet line, then in the honorable line, 


And D’Alroy come back all the way from India 
to find a baby and fittings all ready for use! Poor 
thing! There she is, lying with her eyelids hot 
and swollen, while that great big dragoon is 
awaiting out there in the dark, ready to fly at her 
lips, and half strangle her in his powerful loving | 
arms! I’mso glad—lI feel so queer. [Hands to eyes. 


Enter POLLY, R. 2 &. 


Polly. Now, then, Sam, what’s the matter with 
you? 
Sam. Nothing! The water’s up my meter! 


ESTHER enters R.2E. SAM dances up R. 


Esther. [smiles sadly.) How you have lighted | 
up, here! 

Sam. The fact of the matter is, Polly and I are 
going to be married—[wp r.]—‘‘ and ’opes by a 
constant attention to”—India—business—I’m off 
my burner! [ESTHER looks into cradle, goes over 
L., takes wp dress, sits L. Poy follows her, 
takes seat front of her, i. 

Esther. Yow] help me with this dress, Polly ? 

Polly. It won’t be long before it’s done, now. | 
Its not unlike the one Josephine wore in the bal-| 
let of—oh! 

Sam. [comes over to c.] What’s the matter ? 

Polly. Nothing! A needle in my finger! 
[Comes to SAM.] I’ve got it. 

Sam. The needle in your finger? 

Polly. No! an idea in my head! 

Sam. Did it hurt you much? 

Polly. Stoopid! Oh, Esther, do you remember 
Josephine, in that ballet called “Jeanne La Folle, 
or, the Return of the Soldier”? You remember, 
don’t you? [Up R., Sam down R.] Oh, I recollect 
the scenery so plain! The first act was the vil- 
lage; a bridge here—a cottage there! Jeanne 
comes out to meet the bridegroom, Claude ! 
Claude receives the congratulations of his friends 
—Thank you, thank you, thank you! Claude’s a 
soldier! There is a march of soldiers over the 
bridge! March of soldiers over the bridge! [Imi- 
tates.] Tum, tum, tum tum tumy, etc. They 
come to tear Claude from the arms of his bride at 
the church porch. Claude falls on his knees, bro- 
ken-hearted. This is—on his knees _ broken- 


hearted ! [Imitates. 
Esther. I don’t half like this! It awakens cruel 
memories ! 


Polly. Pooh for your memories! Everything 


isn’t sad! There’s bad news [at table] and there’s 
good news! And it comes sometimes when least 
expected ! 


Esther. Alas! not for me! not for me! 

Polly. [sharply.] Why not? [Turns away. 
Quickly.| Second act! Village Cross! Enters 
Jeanne, called La Folle because she has gone 
mad !—[sings air from ‘ Lucia,”| gone mad, you 
know, over the supposed loss of her husband! 

Sam. Supposed loss? 

Polly. Supposed loss. 

Esther. [hand to heart.) Ob! 

Polly. Jeanne gonemad! Claude is not dead ! 
He comes back— 

Esther. Not dead? 


CASTE. 


| into D’ ALROY’S arms. 


Polly. Not dead! She don’t recognize him— 
gone mad, you know. Claude shows her a bit of 
ribbon—oh, I want a bit of ribbon! [Zo L. 1 B. as 
if to take down sword-knot.| This will do! 

Esther. No, no! not that! Don’t touch that, 
Polly ! 

Polly. Why not? 

Esther. Polly, you have heard of George! I 
see it in your eyes. I know you have! Oh, Ican 
bear it, indeed I can! ‘Vell me—tell me !—he is 
not—dead ? 

Polly and Sam. No! 

Esther. Thank heaven, thank heaven! You say 
he lives—he lives! Iknewit! I had a bright and 
happy dream of him just now ! 


Oh, give me some token of his presence—some sign ! 
Come to me! let me touch you! let me feel your 


arms clasp me! Come to me, George, come to me! + 


9 


ow 


D’ALROY enters R. 2 E. D., comes down sofily 
and acts as ESTHER says. 

Esther. I can bear the sight of you! 
come to me! come! 


Husband, 

He is—he is here! 
Sam dances. 

Polly. Sam, Sam! ’m going mad! 


15 


I saw him as [I | 
slept! He isnear—he is here! [c. front, facing audi- | 
|ence. POLLY plays the piano, then march, Act 2.] 


[Falls 


Esther. [opens her eyes.] Ym not dreaming? It | 


is reality ? 
D’Alroy. Darling! Yes! 
Esther. Oh, how came you here ? 
D Alroy. It is a long story. 


Esther. My darling! [Hmbraces him, leads him | 


to cradle. SAM and PoLuLy embrace. D’ ALROY 
comes down front, takes seat C., with ESTHER 
kneeling beside him. 

D’ Alroy. Well, if I must tell my own history, I 
will condense it. Iwas one day on outpost duty, 
when I found myself surrounded and taken pris- 
oner. Fortunately, one of my captors wasa native 
who had been my servant, and to whom I had 
done some little kindnesses. He helped me to es- 
cape, hid me in a cave, and supplied me with 
food. In time, though, he was ordered away. He 
brought another Sepoy in his stead. But I saw 
at first that this wretch meant to betray me. I 
watched him like a lynx. At dusk a Sepoy pick- 
et came up. I saw he was going to call out to 
them—so f collared him-— 

Esther. You strangled him? 
him? 

D’ Alroy. He did not get up again. 

Polly. [to SAm.] You don’t go killing Sepoys ! 

Sam. I pay rates and taxes! 

D’Alroy. Havelock and his Scotchmen passed 
by. Iwent out of the village to them. I was 
done up. I was sent out to Calcutta, took a berth 
in the “P & O” boat; the voyage restored me, 
and I brought in the milk ! [ Rises. 


Enter MARQUISE, R. 2 E. 

Marquise. My dear boy!—dear boy! 

[Embraces 1)’ ALROY. 
‘ D’Alroy. Dear mother! 

Marquise. I am so glad to see you back again! 

Sam. There’s always some good in women— 
even when they’re ladies. 

Marquise. [embraces ESTHER.] My dear daugh- 
ter, I hope you will forgive me for my petulance. I 
have brought a little present for your boy—my 
grandson! [Puts box on table.) tow histury re- 


Oh! You killed 
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[Act III, Scene 1 


| 
| 


| peats itself! A similarly unexpected meeting oc- | 
curs in Froissart—where it treats of Philippe— 
D’Alroy. [quickly.| Tremember— 
| Marquise. [to D’ALRoY.] We must take her | 
abroad, and make a lady of her. a 
D’Alroy. We can’t. Nature has made her it) 
already to our hands. 
Marquise. I won’t have the little man, or the 
man that smells of beer! 


| Enter HAUTREE, R. 2 E. 


Hautree. [crestfallen.| Oh, George ! 

D’Alroy. Why, Hautree, what’s the matter ? 

Hautree. Nothing! 

D Alroy. But there is, though. 

Hautree. Well, I don’t mind telling you, old 
fellow. I’ve been thrown. 

D Alroy. Thrown ? 

Hautree. Ya-as. Read that. [Gives notes.] I) 
looked in for the papers as I came along, and 
found that. 

D’ Alroy. From Lady Carberry ? | 

Hautree. And about Lady Florence ? 

D’ Alroy. [reads.] ‘‘Mum—um— And would | 
inform you that Lady Florence has entered into | 
an alliance with Lord Sarby, eldest son of the) 
Duke of Loamshire, and if you see fit to continue” | 
/mumy—mum! I see! Well, a marquis is a big- | 
ger swell than a major. Caste, you know, the in- 
exorable laws of Caste! You had much better have. 
looked out for a girl who would have fitted your | 
station. Ah! and when you found the girl, mar- 
ried her ! 

Hautree. I daw say! ; 

D Alroy. ‘ True hearts are more than coronets, 
and simple faith than Norman blood !” 

Hautree. A gentleman can hardly marry a no- | 
body ! 

D Alroy. You make a mistake. There is no 
such thing as a nobody. Nobody is nobody. But. 
everybody is somebody ! | 

Hautree. But Caste? 

D’ Alroy. Oh, Caste is all good enough, if not 
carried too far. It should exclude the pretentious | 
and the vulgar, but open the gates widely to! 
brains. Where brains can break through, love 
may leap over! 


GEORGE J) ALROY.—Act 1. Walking-dress, black, except 
iron-gray pants with black seam ; hat. 
uniform, blue, dead gold cord to pants. 
short-skirted coat, low-erowned black hat. 

| CAPTAIN HAUTREE.—Act1: Like D’Alroy in same Act; 

| eane, eye-glass, cigar-case. Act2: Like D’Alroy; sword on. 

Act 3: Black walking-dress, hat and cane. 

ECCLES.—4ct 1: Shabby black suit, dusty shoes, battered black 


hat, black necktie. Act2: Black Suit. Act 3: As in Act 1, 
only more shabby. 


Act 3: Black suit, 


SAM.—<Acts 1 and 3: Red vest, gray trowsers, white canvas 
jacket. Act 2: “Sunday clothes —yvery flashy light-gray coat 
with black velvet collar, light vest and pants, hat. 


‘folks to ride in her coach ! 


Hautree. Why, yowre quite an orator! What 
makes you so eloquent? Captivity ? 

DAlroy. No! 

Hautree. What then? 

D’ Alroy. Vm in love with my wife! 


Enter ECCLES, R. 2 E. 


Eccles. [bottle in hand to table u.] Bless this 
’appy company! Polly, bring glasses—bring 


glasses! a tumbler I] do for me! Mr. Chairman, 


ladies and gentlemen, a toast! I have the honor 
to propose the health of my son, the Right Hon- 
orable George D’Alroy! Polly, bring the glasses ! 
and a bottle of sherry wine for my ladyship—my 
ladyship! We old people will crack a friendly 
bottle together! A bottle of sherry for my lady- 
ship! I’m quite happy to meet you again under 
these altered — circus— circum — stan — cireum— 
stan— [Leans over table, looking at MARQUISE. 

D Alroy. Put his head in a bucket. 

Hautree. George, I—I think I can abate this 
nuisance, if not remove him. [Pokes ECCLES with 
his cane until he looks round and plunges at him. 
Takes him to RK. front.| Mr. Eccles, don’t you 
think, with your talent for liquor, that if you had 
an allowance of about two pound a week, in some 
place like Jersey, where spirits are cheap, you 
could drink yourself to death in about a year? 

Eccles. Well, I—I think I could! I’m sure Tl 
try! [PoLLy and ESTHER come down C. 

Polly. You must come see us often. 

Eisther. [nods. Aside.] She'll marry a trades- 

man and live in a back parlor. I hope she’ll be 
happy! 
Polly. [aside.| She’s going among the grand 
Wonder if she will be 
happy! [Zhey kiss, POLLY goes up to SAM, L., 
ESTHER to MARQUISE, L. 

D’ Alroy. My dear! I wish you would play that 
air which has rung in my ears, night after night, 
when I was far from you! [ESTHER, fo piano R.; 
plays march in Act IT till curtain. 

Marchioness. [at cradle.| My grandson ! 

D Alroy. [leans on piano, looks at ESTHER.] Ah! 

[EccLEs falls drunk L. U. E. corner. 


THE END. 


COs DT UMHS. 


| DIXON (a Servant.)—Black suit, white necktie. 


Act 2: British ofticer’s | 


MARQUISE DE ST. MAUR.—Aect 2: Rich walking-dress, old- 
fashioned high-front bonnet, flaxen hair. Act 3: Fashionable 
mourning, black and gray trimming; black lace mantle. 


ESTHER.—<Act 1: Dark red-brown dress, black patent leather 
belt, collar and cuffs, hat and shawl. Act 2: Light home dress, 
jewelry, hair fashionably dressed. Act 3: Full mourning, wid- 
ow’s cap and bands, black crape bonnet to enter with ; pale face. 


POLLY.—Act 1: Mantle, hat and feather, light dress, collar and 
euffs. Act 2: Walking-dress, hat, parasol. Act 3: Small- 


check dress, collar, cuffs. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —Dr. JOHNSON. 
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SLASHER AND CRASHER 


YA Suece, in One Act. 


BY JOHN MADDISON MORTON, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Royal Adelphi, 1849. Burton’s, 1849. 
Mr. Lambert. Mr. Hamilton. 
“ Wright. * Burton. 


Benjamin Blowhard 
Sampson Slasher 


Ohristopher Orasher.....--- “ Paul Bedford. “ Brougham. 
Lieutenant Brown,...-+..+++ “ Boyce ‘ G. Jordon. 
ORT: ek ae) ae Soek las caiseisclane test | Landon: “| Hurley. 
Dinah Blowhard.....-....++- Mrs. Laws. Miss Cooke. 
ROG aioe dieesenoesci-soony USS Hy, Farding. “Chapman. 


Exits AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middlo 
Door. RELATIVE PosiTIons.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. 0. Left Centre, &e. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience. 


SceNnE I.—A well-furnished room. Large door at 
c. Large window, L., with white curtains and 
Fringe, blinds, &c., looking on toa garden. Door 
R.3 5. A cupboard R.ink. Another window 
r. Piano ut. A table R. Chairs, dc. At the 
rising of the Curtain, BLOWHARD, with SLASH- 
ER and Rosa on hisR., and Miss Dinan and 
CRASHER on hist., are standing in aline, facing 
the Audience, as in the tag of a piece. 


Blow. Well, as you seem to have settled it all be- 
tween you, all I can say, my dear Slasher, is, that 
Rosa is yours—so take ber, and make her a good 
husband. [SLASHER takes Rosa’s arm under his.] 
And as for you, Mr. Crasher, why, if Sister Dinah 
says yes, I don’t see why I should say no. [CRASH- 
ER takes DINAH’S arm under his.| Come, that’s 
settled—and now all that remains is to make our 
appeal here—[advancing to Audience]—trusting 


sion, reward our efforts to amuse them with their 
indulgent appro—[Seeing JoHN, who enters at 
wing, D.] Well, what do you want? [JOHN 
beckons to BLOWHARD, who goes to him—JOHN 
whispers and gives him a letter—mutual whis- 
pers—BLOWHARD looks alternately at SLASH- 
ER and CRASHER, and then tears open letter— 
starts, looks again at SLASHER and CRASHER 
who, with Rosa and Miss DINAH, exchange looks 
of surprise. BLOWHARD reads the letter to him- 
self.) Ha! [Looks severely at SLASHER. Reading 
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on.| Umph! [Looks indignantly at CRASHER. | 


So, 
—fo 


quietly buttons wp his coat to the top.| Now go! 


lds wp the letter, puts it into his pocket, then 


| Motioning SLASHER to leave the house.) Go! 
[The same to CRASHER. 

Slash. and Crash. Go! 

Rosa and Dinah. Go! 

Blow. Go} John, remove those unhappy men! 

Crash. But good gracious, Mr. Blowhard— 

Slash. But, Mr. Blowhard, good gracious— 

Rosa. Uncle! 

Dinah. Brother! 

Crash. Explain ! 

Slash. Elucidate! 

Blow. You shall hear from me. In the mean- 
time, as I said before, go! Ugh! [Looking con- 
temptuously at them as he did before.; John! [Mo- 
tions him toremove SLASHER and CRASHER—J OHN 
touches them on the shoulder, and points to ©. D. 

Crash. {taking SLASHER’S arm, and aside to 
him as they go up.| Can you form any idea, eh? 

Slash. Have you the slightest conception— 
umph ? 

Crash. Rather peculiar—eh? 
| Slash. Slightly crazy—umph! [When near 
C. D., they turn round, but find JOHN close behind 
them, who points to door. 

Crash. [shouting.] Such conduct, Mr. Blow- 
hard— 

Slash. Yes, Mr. Blowhard—such conduct, Mr. 
Blowhard— 


that our kind friends before us will, on this occa- | 


Blow. [vociferating.] Go! [SLASHER and 
CRASHER bang their hats on their heads, and hur- 
ry out arm inarm,C. JOHN shuts door after them. 
The window, L., is pulled up, and SLASHER and 
CRASHER put their heads in, and kiss their hands 
to the ladies—JOHN hastily slams down window— 
then, on a sign from BLOWHARD, makes a milita- 
ry salute, and exits, L. D. 

Dinah. [L.] Now, brother, what does all ‘this 
mean? 

Rosa. [R. c.] Yes, uncle—what is all this about? 

Blow. [c.j Listen. It’sjust five-and-forty years 
ago since I, Benjamin Blowhard, fired with mar- 
tial ardor, enlisted as a trumpeter into the Innis- 
‘killen Dragoons. I soon got to be Trumpet Ma- 
jor, and, as such, went through the Peninsular, 
‘and finished at Waterloo. By that time I found 
‘that I had blown the trumpet of victory so often 
‘that I hadn’t a bit of breath left in my body. Be- 
sides, the fun was all over. 
‘and my pension—three shillings and _sixpence a 
‘day. Well, shortly after, one of our Majors died 
_—“Dare Devil Dick,” as we used to call him—a 


So I got my discharge | 


oe 


| 
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[Seene 1, 


| 
regular good ’un for fighting—just like me. We 
were always in the thick on’t! He had thirteen 
bullets in him. That was a tidy allowance, but I 
beat him by two, and he honored me for it—and 
what’s more, he proved it by leaving me the few 


immediately—in a devil of a bold hand, too, with 
fiery red ink—and if they ever dare show their 
‘cowardly faces here again, ’II—Ill kick—no, one 
‘of them doesn’t mind that—I’ll challenge—no, the 
‘other doesn’t care about that! Vll—Ugh! 


thousands he had managed to scrape together. [Dashes L.D. open, and exit, slamming it after him. 


He had no wife—no little ones, or I wouldn’t have 
touched a half-penny. Well—there I was—a_ 
gentleman. I send for you—here you come—all 
at once you find out that you want husbands— 
natural enough in Rosa—[¢o Dinan ]—but rather | 
absurd in you. Never mind! Well, one of them 
was Mr. Slasher. I liked the name as soon as I 

heard it. Slasher! There was something that 
went to my old heart in every letter of it! The} 
other was Mr. Crasher. Another glorious name ! 

Slasher and Crasher! I gave my consent at once, 

and saw in perspective a whole regiment of fine | 
gallant little Slashers and Crashers springing up 

about me.to inherit my property. But now there’s 

an end on’t! It can’t be—it mustn’t be—it shan’t | 
be! This letter— [ Taking out the letter. 

Rosa. Anything about Mr. Slasher ? 

Dinah. Does it concern Mr. Crasher ? 

Blow. Rather! They’re not men! 

Rosa and Dinah. Not men? 

Blow. I mean they are not worthy the name— 
they are sneaks’ 

Rosa and Dinah. Sneaks! 

Blow. Poltroons—cowards! 

Rosa. Coward? Mr. Slasher? 

Blow. Had his hat knocked over his eyes in the 
grand stand on the race-course yesterday—accom- 
panied by a blow from a foot—from behind—which 
he pocketed. 

Rosa. The foot ? 

Blow. The insult. [Crosses u., and back to C.] 
Oh, that old Benjamin Blowhard, ex-Trumpet Ma- 
jor of the Inniskillens, should ever have breathed 
the same atmosphere with such a—Ugh ! 

2 Rosa. Well, but, uncle—perhaps it didn’t hurt 
im. 

Blow. Pshaw ! 

Dinah. But, brother Blowhard—what has all 
this to do with Mr. Crasher ? 

Blow. Everything. Crasher’s as bad as Slasher. 
There’s a pair of them. Here—here he is in print 
—“Christopher Crasher, Esq., President of the) 
Uxbridge Anti-Dueling Association.” 'The poor, 
mean-spirited, sneaking-—[ Crosses R. and back c. 
‘ Dinah. Hold, brother Blowhard—I admire him 

or it. 

Blow. Do you? Then you'd better marry him 
—hbut let me tell you that not one single penny of 
“Dare Devil Dick’s” money shall go to a paltry fel- 
low, who publicly proclaims that he won’t fight a 
duel—or to another who takes a kick as he would 
a compliment. No, never—by the blood of the 
Blowhards, never! Now don’t begin to cry, Rosa. | 
Tl soon find another husband for you. Indeed, 
I’ve got one. 

Rosa. Where? 

Blow. “In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” And as 
for you, sister Dinah—Now, damn it, don’t you: 
begin to blubber ! Ifyowre still fool enough to 
wish to get married, why, you must look out for 
yourself. 

Rosa and Dinah. Well, but— 

Blow. Silence! ’mdetermined—resolved! Look 
upon me as one solid, immovable lump of granite 


Rosa. Oh, my dear aunt Dinah! 

Dinah. Oh, my dear niece Rosa! 

Rosa. Here’s a change in the home department ! 

Dinah. Quite a revolution ! 

Rosa. Who could have thought that your Mr. 
Crasher was a coward ? 

Dinah. Who could have imagined that your Mr. 
Slasher was a sneak ? 

Rosa. Never mind. If I was in your place, aunt, 
I’d never give up Mr. Crasher. 

Dinah. And if I stood in your shoes, Rosa, ’d 
die before I resigned Mr. Slasher. 

Rosa. And yet, aunt, to be married toa coward! 

Dinah. Pooh! the man who marries cat be a 
coward. 

Rosa. But uncle Blowhard says he’s got another 
husband for me. That Lieutenant Brown that 
he’s always talking about, ’ll be bound. But Vl 
never have him. 

Dinah. Then suppose we break out into open 
rebellion, and let our cry be Crasher— 

Rosa. Slasher— 

Dinah. Or death! 

Rosa. Or—no, that’s going a little too far. 

Dinah. Pshaw! How should a poor little inex- 
perienced chit like you, show a proper spirit ? 

Rosa. Chit, indeed! Recollect, my case isn’t 
quite so desperate as yours. 

Dinah. Do you allude to my age, miss ? 

Rosa. I don’t allude to your youth, ma’am. 

Dinah. Tmpudent hussy! 

Rosa. Unfeeling middle-aged creature ! 

Dinah. Hold your tongue! 

Rosa. I shan’t! 

Dinah. Very well—very well! Then all I can 
say is, may you never become Mrs. Slasher! 

Rosa. Andmay youpine in vain for your Crasher ! 

Dinah. Oh—it’s—too much! 

[Bursts out sobbing, and exit into room, R. 3 E. 

Rosa. [watching her out.) Well, I think I'll have 
a good ery, too. [Feeling in her pocket.) No, I 
can’t—I haven’t got my pocket handkerchief. If 
I could only see Mr. Slasher again fora few min- 
utes. Poor dear Sampson! perhaps he’s been un- 
justly accused, after all. This blow—from a foot 
—from behind—may be a wicked fabrication—the 
work of some unknown rival, who envied him the 
treasure he was going to possess in me. 


SLASHER appears atc. D., and looks cautiously in. 


Slash. Miss Rosa! 

Rosa. Oh, Sampson—is that you? Come in— 
don’t be afraid. Why, how pale you are! 

Slash. Yes—I’m flushed—that is—I mean— 

Rosa. What is the matter with you? 

Slash. Matter? Can you seriously ask it ? Ro- 
sa, I ask you seriously, can you seriously ask it? 
Hasn’t that old ruffian, Mr. Blowhard—I speak 
respectfully of him, because he’s your uncle—I re- 
peat, hasn’t he suddenly, and in the most gro- 
tesque manner possible, turned me out of his dom- 
icile? Me—his nephew elect—and without ex- 
plaining his reasons. Irequire his reasons—I 
‘demand his reasons—I am here to be put in pos- 


—so I'll write to these two poor miserable things 


session of his reasons ! 
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Rosa. 'Then you haven't received his letter ? 

Slash. I had one about three weeks ago. 

Rosa. Imean, explanatory of his strange be- | 
havior. 

Slash. ’Gad, you may well callit strange. I’m) 
quite bewildered ! | 

Rosa. Then I think I can enlighten you. You: 
are, doubtless, aware of my uncle’s enthusiastic 
admiration of manly courage ? 

Slash. Oh, yes—I certainly have heard him| 
come it rather powerfully upon that subject—but, 
you know, we are all alittle insane upon some 
point or other. 

Rosa. Insane! I happen to agree with him—| 
and so would you, if you had been in the army. 

Slash. You said if! I have been in the army! 

Rosa. You in the army ? 

Slash. Yes, in the militia—in which, I may say, 
I rather distinguished myself during the length- 
ened period of three weeks—that is, till I could 
get a substitute. 

Rosa. [with slight contempt.| Oh, you got a 
substitute, did you? 

Slash. Rather! In the first place, I found that 
I didn’t cut a very imposing figure in regimentals. 
Only conceive me in a shell jacket, without any 
appendages! Besides, such was the ferocity of 
my youthful nature that I felt it my duty, as a 
man and a Christian, to check it—which I did ef- 
fectually, by going into the oil and varnish line. 

Rosa. But surely, Mr. Slasher, if any man were 
to offer you an insult, you would notice it ? 


Slash. Notice it! I rather think I should. I 


| shouldrequest him, as a particular favor, not to do 


it again. 

Rosa. Oh—that’s all? 

Slash. [astonished.] That’s all? Good graci- 
ous, Miss Rosa, you wouldn’t have me poke my 
cotton umbrella down the man’s throat, would 
you? You wouldn’t have me lay wait for my un- 
suspecting victim, and give him one for his nob 
with a bludgeon, would you? 

Rosa. Alas! then I fear it’s but too true ! 

Slash. Too true! what’s too true? As you evi- 
dently know what’s too true, Z should like to 
know what’s too true, too. 

Rosa. [with intention.] Tell me, wereyou onthe 
race-course yesterday ? 

Slash. I certainly was. Iwas in thegrand stand. 

Rosa. I know you were—and what’s worse, un- 
cle knows it, too! And what’s worse than all,| 
uncle knows what took place in the grand stand. 

Slash. Ecod, so do I—for I lost my money. I 
backed the favorite—but when the signal was) 
given to start, hang me if the gentleman didn’t 
take to kicking! 

Rosa. [looking severely at him.] Ym told he: 
wasn’t the only gentleman that took to that. 

Slash. Yes, he was. The others went off 
quietly enough. It cost mea matter of nine half 
crowns. 

Rosa. Besides a new hat—eh? [Significantly, 
and making the motion of crushing a hat. 

Slash. [imitating her—Aside.] I can’t make out 
her telegraphic signals at all! Eh—no—yes !— 
Of course—now I understand—now I see what 
yow're driving at. Ha, ha, ha! capital! ha, ha, | 
ha! supreme! Then you've heard the ridiculous | 
circumstance—eh ? 

Rosa. Yes, Sampson, and so has my uncle. 
And now you know why— 


| 
ray 


Slash. Why he turned me out of the house ? 
You don’t mean that? Well, I had no idea he | 
was such a precious old pump! I wish to speak | 
respectfully of Mr. Blowhard, because he’s your 
uncle—but I really had noconception he was such 
a stupid old fool! Vl go and explain it all to him 
this moment— [Going L. 

Rosa. Explain it all to me, Sampson—it will be 
just the same thing. Besides, I’m on thorns, and 
uncle isn’t. Now, then, begin—make haste— 

Slash. Well, then, you must know, I was in the 
front row of the grand stand yesterday, and when 
the horses started—when I say the horses, I don’t 
mean my horse—because, as I said before— 

Rosa. Never mind what you said before. 

Slash. Very well. Then, as I said before—no, I 
don’t mean that—however, away went the horses 
—when I say the horses, as I said before—pshaw ! 
—well, away they went—and then all of a sudden 
there was a cry of ‘‘Hats off in front!” It was 
|pouring with rain at the time—however, I was 
about to comply with the request, when some in- 


restrain his impatience—shouted out, ‘ Now, 
spooney !” and in the most considerate manner 
‘possible saved me the trouble of taking my hat 
off by knocking it over my eyes! 

He [looking fixedly at him.| Was that all he 
did? 
| Slash. All that’s worth mentioning—except that I 
might perhaps have experienced at the same time a 
sort of a—kind ofa—slight concussion. When I say 
slight, I mean something closely resembling what I 
should imagine to be the shock of an earthquake! 
Yowll excuse me particularizing the precise locali- 
ty where it alighted. However, as everybody 
laughed, and evidently considered it a devilish 
‘good joke, why, I— 


front ! 

Slash. Of course I did—especially as it was all 
a mistake. 

Rosa. A mistake ? 

Slash. Yes—for while J was frantically endea- 
voring to replace my hat in the position which a 
hat usually occupies on a man’s head, I distinctly 
heard the individual before alluded to cry out 
“ Beg pardon, old fellow—I thought it was Grim- 
shaw!” He distinctly said he thought it was— 

Rosa. Pshaw ! 

Slash. No, not Shaw—Grimshaw! Vm sure it 
was Grimshaw! J’ll lay three half crowns to one 
it was Grimshaw! Of course I couldn’t go and 
massacre a fellow creature—it might be a fellow- 
parishioner—who knows—because he thought I 
was Grimshaw! Such aproceeding might be tolera- 
ted among the Ojibbeways, but not in England— 
not in civilized England—no, no! 

Rosa. But still it was an insult. 

Slash. Of course it was—but it was intended 
for Grimshaw, not for me! Oblige me by bearing 
that important pointin view. The gentleman in 
the background may have had a spite against | 
Grimshaw, and Grimshaw may have deserved | 
what he got—when I say what he got, I mean | 
what I got—but still it was as Grimshaw that I 
got what I got, and therefore it stands to reason 
that Grimshaw, and Grimshaw alone, ought to 
feel offended and hurt—for it did hurt confound- — 
edly. 

Rosa. Well, Sampson, I dare say your argu- — 


dividual in the background—probably unable to | 


Rosa. [severely.] You quietly pocketed the af- | 
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[Scene 1. 


_ ment is very good, but I’m afraid it won't satisfy | 
my uncle. He says that you are a—a— You | 
won't be offended, Sampson ? 

Slash. Not I. I defy anybody to offend me. 

Rosa. Then uncle says that you are—a coward! | 

Slash. A coward! Don’t be alarmed, Rosa. As 
he’s your uncle, I'll spare his life. Not a word— 
Tm determined to spare his life—no power on 
earth shall prevent me sparing his life ! 

Rosa. You must do more if you wish to marry 
me and satisfy my uncle. You must call your 
| ageressor out! 
| Slash. It’s very easy to say “call him out.” I 
| don’t know him—lI didn’t even see him. How! 
could I, with my eyes knocked over my hat—I' 
mean, with my hat knocked over my eyes! Be- 
sides, Grimshaw’s the man to do it, not me ! 

Rosa. Well, Sampson, I hope your explanation | 
will be as satisfactory to my uncle as it is to me— 
| but you know his opinion on the subject. 
| Slash. Yes—his opinion on the subject is, that 
ITought to go out and be shot at, simply because | 
there happens to be a striking resemblance be- 
_ tween my back view and the back view of a cer- | 
tain Grimshaw. But I decidedly don’t intend to | 
_ do anything of the sort. 
| Blowhard. [without, R. 3 £.] Rosa! Rosa! 

Rosa. My uncle’s voice! [To SLASHER, who is | 
making his way towards c. D.] Youwre not going, | 
Sampson ? ; 

Slash. Why, it just occurs to me that I’ve left 
the tea and sugar out. 

Rosa. Nonsense! stay where you are, and I'll) 
be back again immediately. Exit L. 

Slash. A very likely matter, indeed, that I’m 
going to get into Grimshaw’s shoes, and fight 
Grimshaw’s battles iz Grimshaw’s shoes! Why, | 
Grimshaw himself couldn’t expect it. I have that 
high opinion of Grimshaw’s sense, that I’m swre 
he couldn’t expect it! [Sitting down to piano.] 
The thing’s absurd—ridiculous—monstrous ! | 

[Bangs the piano with both his fists. 


Enter CRASHER, C., with an open letter in his hand. 


Crash. That ever I should have received such 
a letter as this! I, who felt such a gush of pride 
at being considered worthy to fill the presidential. 
chair of ‘The Uxbridge Anti-Dueling Associa- 
_ tion”—to think that this fire-eating old dragoon | 

should have seized upon that bright epoch of my 
existence as a reason for turning me out of his, 
house! What’s to be done? Give up my beloved 
Dinah! Impossible! Then I suppose I must be- 
_ gin to fight a duel or two a day, and seriously set | 
about depopulating the parish. To be sure, if such 
an exhibition could only be incurred without my | 
incurring the slightest possible risk—but how? 
[Here SLASHER, who has been lost in reflection, 
gives the piano another violent blow.| I wish you: 
wouldn’t. [Starting—sees SLASHER. Aside.] Ha! | 
egad! I’ve half a mind to venture. Mr. Slasher’s 
just the sort of man to jump at such a proposal! 
[To SLASHER, and beckoning.] Hist! [Looks | 


Crash. It’s hard—very hard to be torn from 

the object of one’s fondest affections, Mr. Slasher! 
[ Crying. 

Slash. Don’t be pathetic! Besides, tears don’t 
become you—you make such frightful faces that 
I can’t bear to look at you. 

Crash. Perhaps you don’t mind losing your 
budding Rose? 

Slash. Just as much as you do your full-blown 
Dinah! 

Crash. And shall we suffer the remorseless 
Blowhard to trample on us ? 

Slash. [alarymed.] Good gracious! You don’t 
mean to say that he’s addicted to that barbarous 
practice? 

Crash. J mean shall we quietly allow him to 
doom us to despair! Never! [Grasping SLASH- 
ER’s arm.] Follow my advice, and we'll beat him 


yet. 

Slash. [very quickly.] I shan’t touch him! I 
beg distinctly andsolemnly to detlare that I shan’t 
touch him! 

Crash. Hush! I don’t mean that. 

Slash. But I do! I will not lay even so much 
as a finger on that gray-haired trumpeter ! 

[In a decided and loud tone. 

Crash. Hush—and listen to me. Mr. Blowhard, 
with that headlong precipitation which usually 
characterizes the British Dragoon, has taken it 
into his head that we area couple of cowards. 
Doesn’t your blood boil at the very word? 

Slash. Boil? no—it doesn’t even simmer. Be- 
sides, this is a free country. Every man isentitled 
to his opinion. 

Crash. Of course. Don’timagine that I’m in- 
sensible to that glorious birthright of a Briton ! 
Then I presume you are willing to allow this Mr. 
Blowhard to crush you, totorture, to lacerate you! 

Slash. I really wish you wouldn’t, sir! First 


‘I’m to be trampled on—then I’m to be crushed, 


and tortured, and lacerated! I don’t admire your 
style of conversation, Mr. Crasher. I shall feel 
obliged by your changing your style, Mr. Crasher! 

Crash. Then, in one word, will you quietly give 
up your adored Miss Rosa? 

Slash. Of course I’d rather not give her up—but 
if I do,give her up, I shall give her up quietly. I 
certainly shan’t go and kick up a row about it. 

Crash. Followmy advice, and she’s yours. What 
do you say? 

Slash. What doI say? Why, I say that what 
I say will depend a good deal on what you say. 

Crash. Then my plan isthis—[ Looking myster- 
iously about him,then inahalfwhisper to SLASHER. | 
—We must humbug old Blowhard—in other 
words, make him believe that we’re a couple of 
desperate dogs. And, in order to bring that 
about, we must contrive somehow or other to get 
up a quarrel—then a fight. 

Slash. A fight—who between? 

Crash. You and me, of course. 
second place— 

Slash. Don’t trouble yourself about your second 


Then, in the 
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carefully about him, then goes to SUASHER—takes place, sir! I object to your first place—I object to 
him by the arm and brings him forward—then the place in toto, sir—I might say, totally in toto! 
_ looks carefully about him again. I object to the principle of the thing—I object 
Slash. Don’t hurry yourself, sir ! 
| Crash. [ina half whisper.) Blowhard’s a funny | object to the thing altogether. Why should we get 
| fellow—eh, Mr. Slasher ? /up a fight between you and me! I say, between 


| Slash. His humor may be perfectly convulsive, you and me, why should we get up a fight? You’ve 
| Mr. Crasher, but I confess I do not see it. ” never offended me—or if oa ae Tirelve you— 
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from the very interstices of my heart I forgive you! 
And [ am sure I’ve never offended you—at least, 
if lL have, I apologize—I beg your pardon. I am 


don for any length of time you think proper to 
mention ! 

Crash. Don’t talk nonsense, Mr. 8. Surely my 
plan of the campaign is intelligible enough—and, 


fore itsperfectly understood between us that from 
this moment we are foes—deadly foes ! 

Slash. Well, but— 

Crash. Silence, Mr. 8.! Well, youtake the ear- 
liest opportunity of insulting me in the presence 
of old Blowhard—I retaliate, and throw some- 
thing orother at your head—my hat—or my 
snuti-box—or the music-stool, or— 

Slash. Yowll excuse me, but— 

Crash. Silence, Mr. S.! Well—upon which 
you call me “no gentleman,” or a “‘ rascal ?” 


Crash. Silence, Mr. S.! 
course, I knock you down. 

Slash. [very quickly.| No, no! 

Crash. Silence, Mr. 8.! Well, you knock me 
down, if you prefer it. 

Slash. 1 do—infinitely ! 

Crash. Then, of course, follows a scene of mu- 
tual recrimination. 
seream for swords—you take Mr. Blowhard as 
your second—I select my friend—[in a half whis- 
per|—one I can depend upon—one I’m always 
lending money to—you understand ! 

(Nudging SLASHER. 

Slash. Will you just allow me— 

Crash Silence, Mr. 8.! Well, my friend loads 
the pistols—when I say ‘‘loads them,” I mean— 
you understand! Well, we fire—bang, bang— 
again—bang—bang—several times more—bang, 
bang—bang, bang! 

Slash. [terrified.] Pooh! pooh! 

Crash. Silence, Mr. 8.! Atlast we throw away 
our pistols, and rush upon each other sword in 
hand—seconds interfere and tear us apart—insist 
upon our shaking hands—we rush into each other’s | 
arms—old Blowhard is perfectly satisfied—swears 
we are a couple of gallant fellows—consents to 
our marriage, and the thing’s done—ha, ha, ha! 
(To SLASHER, who is about to speak.] Silence, | 
Mr. S.! Now I’m off—but I'll soon be back, and 
then—[fencing at SLASHER with his stick.| You | 
understand—ha, ha—nothanks! [ Shaking SLASH- 
ER’S hand|]—we shall soon meet again, and don’t 
forget that we are foes—deadly foes! Insult—_ 
snuft-box—music-stool—pistols—swords—ha, ha! 
[To SLASHER, who has been endeavoring through 
this speech to get in a word.) Silence, Mr. 8.! 

[Runs out at C. 

Slash. [shouting with all his might.] Stop that 
man! seize that man! Put that man in a dun- 
geon several feet below the surface of the earth! 
Was there ever such a ferocious biped? Gracious: 
goodness! What fearful dominion must that 
man’s evil passions have over him, who can coolly 
meditate the shying of a music-stool at a fellow- | 
creature’s head. It won’t bear thinking about! 


Enter Rosa, at door, L. 3 E. 


Rosa. Oh, Sampson ! ; P 
Slash. [starting.| Keep your distance, sir. 


Then, as a matter of 


SLASHER AND CRASHER. 


prepared to go on continually begging your par- | 


depend upon it, the victory must be ours! There- 


Slash. Let’s say ‘‘ rascal”—it’s more distingué! | 


|to marry me! 
You shout for pistols—lI | 
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| 
| Rosa. Yes. Why, dear me, you're still very pale. 

Slash. Rosa, do you love me? 

[Hagerly, and seizing ROSa’s hand. 

Rosa. Can you doubt it, Sampson? 

Slash. Then instantly convey that man before 
the bench of magistrates, and have him bound 
over to keep the peace towards all Her Majesty’s 
subjects—me in particular. 

Rosa. That man! What man? 
know he’s just come. 

Slash. Just come? 

Rosa. Who? 

Slash. Crasher—the sanguinary Crasher ! 
| Rosa. Never mind Mr. Crasher. 

Slash. But I do mind him. I mind him much. 
| tosa. Pshaw—our business is with Brown, the 
odious Brown! 
| Slash. Brown? Brown? I would almost swear 
|that I’ve heard that name before. But who is 
| Brown? 

Rosa. A young Lieutenant of Marines. 

Slash. Foot Marines or Horse Marines? 

Rosa. What can it matter? 

Slash. But, tell me. Wherefore, wherefore 
should Brown, the marine, be more odious to you 
than any other Brown? 

Rosa. [impatiently.] Because uncle means him 


Oh, I see you 


You mean he’s just gone. 
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Slash. You? Rosa? You become Mrs. Brown 
the marine? Never! [Clasping Rosa im his 
arms.| I repeat, never! [Clasping her again.] 
Once more— [Alout to repeat embrace. | 

Rosa. Be quiet, Sampson. Now, what do you 
mean to do? 

Slash. Mean to do? Why, astonish the Browns 
—your Brown especially. Ill appeal to his feel- | 
ing as a gentleman and a marine. I presume 
marines have feelings. 

Rosa. But should he be deaf to your entreaties? 

Slash. Then I'll have recourse to a speaking 
trumpet. I’m determined he shall hear me. 

Rosa. Then you've a capital opportunity now, 
for here he comes. [Pointing off at c. Then to 
SLASHER, who gives evident symptoms of alarm. ] 
Be firm, and say what you think boldly. 

Slash. So I will—but just now I don’t happen 
to know really what to think, so I'll retire for a 
few moments, and think a little what I do think. 

Rosa. Then go in here. [Opening door R. F.] 
No—my uncle’s coming! Here—[opening door 
L.3£.] Nonsense! This isthe cupboard where 
Aunt Dinah keeps her preserves. 

Slash. Her preserves? Then, asI am decided- 
ly partial to jams in general—but gooseberry in 
particular—I don’t mind going in for a short 
period. Youll let me know when I can appear. 
Some signal or other— 

Rosa. A chord on the piano. 

Slash. Then give me along chord, and astrong | 
chord, as I shall probably be busy among the 
jams. [Goes in—then appears again.] You 
couldn’t favor me with the exact whereabouts of 
the gooseberry, could you ? 

Rosa. Goin—do! [Closes door upon SLASHER, | 
and sits down to piano and sings. ] 


“ Ai diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon!” 


Brown. [who enters at c., and advances behind 
Rosa.] Brava! brava! 


[Seeing Rosa.] Oh, Rosa, is it you? 
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Rosa. [ pretending surprise. ] Oh, sir—[Rising. 
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(Scene 1- 


Brown. Don’t move, I beg! 
Rosa. [sitting down immediately, and singing. | 
“The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 
And the cat ran away with the spoon!” 

Blow. [entering at L. D.] There, Lieutenant— 
what do you say to that? 
singing, eh? 
Rosy, just give my friend Brown “The Death of 
Nelson,” or “‘ Saturday Night at Sea,” or— 

Rosa. [getting up.| Lor, uncle—you know I 
hate the sea, and everything belonging to it! 

Blow. [aside to her.| Hush! 

Brown. [aside.] Umph! Flattering for me! 

Blow. Rosa, this is my friend, Lieutenant Brown 
—a fine, dashing, gallant fellow! 

Brown. Oh! 

Blow. Don’t be modest, Brown. Bless you, my 
little Rosa, here, is a great admirer of fine, dash- 
ing, gallant fellows, I can tell you. Takes after 
me in that! 

Slash. [opening door, L. 3 E., and examining a 


currant ! 

Blow. 
thing? 

Brown. Not I! 

Blow. Oh! Well, Rosa—my friend Brown was 
all anxiety for an introduction to you. Here he 
is—and if you only fancy him half as much as I 
do—my friend Brown dines with us, so you must 
keep him company while I run and order the din- 
ner. What shall we have? 

Slash. [appearing again.| Rhubarb! 

[ Disappears. 


[ Disappears. 
[to Brown. ] Beg pardon—you said some- 


Blow. [to Brown.] Beg pardon—you said 
| something ! 

Brown. Not I! 

Blow. Oh! Well, Il leave you together. 


[Aside to Brown.] Cut out that cowardly fellow, 
Slasher, or ll never forgive you. Good-bye, 
Rosa. [Aside to her.] Give me such a fellow as 
that for a nephew, and, egad! yowll make me 
the happiest old— 

Slash. [appearing again, and in a loud tone of 
satisfaction.| Pickles . [ Disappears. 

Blow. [to Brown.] Beg pardon—you said 
something ? 

Brown. Not1! 

Blow. Oh! [Goes outc., BROWN and Rosa look 
at each other, then quickly withdraw their eyes. 
This is repeated two or three times. 

Brown. [aside.| I suppose I ought to speak 

Rosa. [aside.| The marine can’t expect me to 
begin the conversation ! 

Brown. [aside.| Here goes! [Aloud.] Miss! 

Rosa. Sir? 

Brown. As I was saying—Miss—I— 

Rosa. Sir? 

Brown. [aside.| We shan’t get on very fast at 
this rate. | Alowd.] Allow me to—to observe, Miss 
—that is—it’s remarkably warm to-day! 

Rosa. Yes, sir, quite chilly! 

Brown. Exactly! Your worthy uncle was good 
enough to say—i mean to—hint—that—seen the 
Chinese junk, Miss? 

Rosa. No, sir, but uncle took me to Richmond. 

Brown. Ah, that’s much the same thing—no, I 
don’t mean that—of course! I’m afraid you find 
my conversation rather dull ? 

Rosa. Very insipid, indeed! 


That’s something like 
Words and music both her own. | 


pot of jam, which he holds in his hand.| Black|. 


Brown. Yowre very kind! But you see, Miss, 
whenever I find myself in company with—with | 
—[Aside.] Damn it, Pl go it a bit !—with a nice 


‘| young woman—{[ Aside.] ’m getting desperate I— | 


[ mean, with a lovely, fascinating, accomplished 
‘female—I somehow or other, invariably become 
quite—quite— 

Rosa. Quite stupid ? 

Brown. Yes. {Suddenly.] No, no! But being 
naturally of a modest and retiring disposition— 
| Rosa. If you think of retiring, sir, pray don’t 
let me prevent you. 
| Brown. Yowre very good. I mean, that when- 
ever I have occasion to make a request, however 
trifling, of a lady, I feel a sort of hesitation—a 
kind of overpowering diffidence—that—give us a 
song, will you? 

Rosa. V’ve such a terrible cold in my head. 

[Inutating. 

Brown. Your nose does look rather red! No—I 
don’t mean that! I shall be most happy to ac- 
company you. [ Going to piano. 

Rosa. Do you play ? 

Brown. Not much. [Striking two or three 
chords—SLASHER comes running in from door, L. 
3 5. Rosa _ slightly screams and runs out at 
L. BROWN and SLASHER look at one another im 
‘astonishment. SLASHER’S mouth is daubed with 
jam. | 

Brown. (looks after ROSA, then at SLASHER, then 
suddenly.| Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Slash. [aside.] He seems a good-tempered sort 
of a creature, whatever he is! [Very loud.] Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Brown. [coming down quickly to SLASHER.] I 
see it all! Ha, ha! 

Slash. [aside.| He sees it all! [Aloud.] You 
don’t say so? Ha, ha, ha! 

Brown. So that was the signal, eh? You funny 
rogue ! [Nudging SLASHER. 

Slash. What? you highly entertaining dog! 

[Nudging BRown. 

Brown. What? why the— [Imitating run- 
ning up and down the scales of piano with both 
hands. 

Slash. [intently watching BRoOWN’S hands.] Oh, 
the— [ Imitating. 

Brown. So, sir, we are rivals, eh ? 

Slash. Rivals? Then you are Brown, the odious 
‘Brown! And do I really stand in the presence of 
that illustrious marine? 

[Looking at him with profound admiration. 

Brown. No compliments, if you please, Mr. 
Slasher, for I’m inclined to believe that is your 
| name ? 

Slash. You may take your oath of it, sir! 

Brown. {pretending to assume a serious man- 
mer.| Then, as I said before, sir—we are rivals. 

Slash. 1 regret it, captain, youw’ve no idea how 
much I regret it, major, but still we needn’t be 
enemies, general! [Taking Brown’s hand, and 
pressing it. j 

Brown. snatch away his hand, and wiping 
it.| Halloa! 

Slash. It’s only gooseberry. 

Brown. Of course you are aware, Mr. Slasher, 
that I might call you out. : 

Slash. You certainly might, my dear brigadier. 
The only question is, whether I should come out 
if you did. : 

Brown. Ha, ha, ha! 
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Slash. [very loud.) Ha, ha, ha! [Aside.] He’s| 
a delicious young man! | 

Brown. In other words, you would rather re-. 
sign Miss Rosa? | 

Slash. Rather would I tear her from my bosom 
several times, than consign a gallant marine to. 
despair! You little know my enthusiastic admira- | 
tion of that distinguished corps ! | 

Brown. Ha, ha, ha! 

Slash. (very loud.| Ha, ha, ha! [Aside.] He's) 


| perfectly exquisite ! 


Brown. Harkye, Mr. Slasher—if you had pre- 
sumed to dispute my intentions to the young lady, | 
of course we Should have settled the affair in the 
usual manner ! 

Slash. [{bothered.| Ah! tossed up for her! 

Brown. But as you love her, and as I believe 
she is not insensible to your personal attractions, 
why, I at once withdraw from the field—in other 
words, I resign all claim to her hand. 

Slash. Brown, yowre a great creature—an 
enormous creature! By Jove! England may well 
be proud of her marines! 

Brown. But that’s not all. Vil speak to Mr. 
Blowhard in your favor. To be sure he’s very 
much prejudiced against you; he even goes to the 
length of saying that if you were challenged, you 
would not go on to the ground with a stout heart. 
Now that must be a mistake. 

Slash. A very great mistake—for I shouldn’t 
go at all. 

Brown. You wouldn’t fight ? 

Slash. Of course not. What an absurd question. 

Brown. Pshaw! It’s nothing when you're used 
to it. You might, perhaps, feel a little uncomfort- 
able the first time—but the second— 

Slash. Understand me, Brown—I should not 
mind fighting the second time at all—my objec- 
tions are entirely confined to the jirst time. 

Brown. Pshaw! Your heart’s in the right 
place—I know it is. You'd fight like a lion—I 
know you would—and what’s more, you shall! 

[Slapping SLASHER on the shoulder. 

Slash. Pooh! pooh! 

Brown. No thanks. V’m your friend—and to 
prove it, if I don’t find you an opportunity this 
very day of sending a bullet through somebody 
or other, or getting a bullet from somebody or 
other through you, why, I'll go out with you my- 
self! There—I can’t say anything fairer—so make 
yourself comfortable. 

Slash. [ perfectly bewildered and almost crying. | 
Comfortable ! 

Brown. Hush! 

Enter BLOWHARD at C., followed by CRASHER, 

Miss DinAH and ROSA. 

Blow. [to CRASHER, who follows close behind 
him.] It’s no use, Mr. Crasher—you may talk till 
doomsday, there’s no altering my opinion of the 
bold Crasher, and the equaily gallant Slasher. 

[ With intention. 

Crash. [as he passes close to SLASHER, 7s Sol- 
lowing BLOWHARD—nudging SLASHER.|] We'll 
soon see that, eh? Remember—you know— 
[Aloud to BLOWHARD.] But will you listen? 

Blow. No! ° 

Dinah. But, brother Benjamin— 

Blow. Silence! [To CRASHER. | In one word—are 


Association,” or are you not ? 
Crash. I am not! 


you the president of ‘The Uxbridge Anti-Dueling: 


Blow. No? 

Crash. No; Ihave sent in my resignation, from 
the consciousness that, upon the slightest provo- 
cation, my natural impetuosity would burst forth, 
scattering destruction on all around me! [ Wink- 
ing at SLASHER, and making signs for him to say 
something.| Why the deuce don’t he begin! 

Slash. [aside.| What can he be distorting his 
features in that fearful way about ? 

Blow. and Brown. Ha, ha, ha! 

Crash. [sharply to SLASHER.] What were you 
pleased to observe, sir? 

Slash. 1? 

Crash. Yes, sir—you—you! 
again at SLASHER. 

Slash. Pooh! I didn’t say anything. 

Crash. But you were going to say something. 


[ Winking, etc., 


‘something ! [Making stronger signals. 
Blow. {astonished.) Holloa! Crasher showing 
fight? Ha, ha! 


Dinah. [to CRASHER.] Christopher. 

Slash. [to CRASH.] The lady says Christopher ! 

Crash. [to Miss DINAH.] Excuse me, madame, 
but when Mr. Slasher thinks proper to shrug 
his shoulders at every word I say— 

[Making more signs. 

Slash. Me? Now I appeal to any one— 

Blow. You certainly did, Slasher. Ha, ha, ha! 

Brown. No doubt about it. [Aside to SLASHER. | 
Don’t be bullied! 

Slash. I won’t! Harkye, Christopher— 

Crash. [aside.] It’s all right, he’s going to be- 
gin. [Aloud.] Well, sir? [Threatening—then ma- 
king signs to SLASHER. 

Dinah. Christopher ! 

Slash. The lady, for the second time, says 
Christopher ! 

Crash. Very well, sir—I understand you, sir— 

Slash. That’s lucky ! 

Crash. [very sharply.] What’s that, sir? 

Slash. Oh, bother! what’s what? [CRASHER 
makes all sorts of signs to him, etc.] Oh, pooh! 
Don’t stand there making faces at me, sir. You’re 
not a particularly handsome gentleman at the best. 
| Crash. How, sir? Do you say ’m no gentle- 
man ? 

Slash. [very quickly.| No, no! 

Blow. You certainly did, Slasher. 

Brown. No doubt about it. 

Slash. Then I didn’t mean it. [Hnergetically.] 
Upon my honor as a gentleman, I didn’t mean it 
—it was a lapsus lingue. 

Crash. Oh, ’m lapsus lingue, am 1? Why not 
say rascal at once? [ With emphasis, and making 
signs to SLASHER. } 

Slash. Ha! Yes—I remember! I see it all. 
Runs and seizes up the music-stool, and is 
about to run off with it. ‘ 

Blow. [running after him, and laying hold of 
stool.] Holloa! Let go that music-stool, sir! 

Slash. I shan’t let go that music-stool—convul- 
sively will I cling to that music-stool! I insist 
upon removing that music stool to some other part 
of these extensive premises. My life’s in danger 
from that music-stool in the hands of that man ! 

| Wildly. 

Crash. {aside.] Surely, he can’t have under- 
stood me—and yet—oh, he must have done so! 
[Aloud to SLASHER.] Of course, sir, you'll apolo- 
gize. [Making signs to him to refuse. 


Ha, ha! 


{ ira 


| [Making signs.] I repeat, you were going to say | 
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SLASHER AND CRASHER. 
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| Slasher is a man of spirit! 
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| 

Brown. [slapping SLASHER on the shoulder. ] | 
Never! | 

Crash. Very well, sir—since you say ‘‘Never !”) 

[To SLASHER. | 

Slash. But I didn’t say “Never.” I never said | 
“¢ Never !” | 

Blow. Ob, yes—you certainly did. Ha, ha! 

Brown. No doubt about it. 

Slash. [annoyed.] Oh, very well, of course you | 
know best. Perhaps you'd like me to say it again ? | 
“Never—never!” Ill say ‘‘Never” for ever. | 
‘Never |” [Shouting with all his might. — 

Brown. [aside to SLASHER, giving him a wicker 
flask.| There, that’ll keep your courage up. 

Orash. Very well, sir! [Crossing to SLASHER, | 
and aside to him.] Capital! couldn’t be better! 
[Alowd.] There’s my card, sir! [Aside to him.] | 
Tear it in pieces, that’s right, fling the bitsin my 
face! [SLASHER flings card violently in CRASHER’S 
face.| Capital! [Aloud.] Ha—a blow! 

Slash. Pooh! Didn’t you tell me? 

_ Crash. Hush! [Aloud.] Follow me! 

Slash. Thankye—but I’m very comfortable | 
where Lam. 

Crash. [aside.] It’s clear he can’t have under- 
stood me. So much the better for me! Ill give it 
tohim. Here goes. [Aloud to SLASHER.] Cow- 
ard ! 

Dinah. They’re going to quarrel ! | 

Rosa. Get between them ! 

Slash. Yes—get between me—never mind him! 
If you love me, get between me! 

Blow. Ha, ha—poor Slasher ! 

Brown. [interposing.] Poor Slasher! What 
do you mean by poor? Let me tell you myfriend | 
I repeat, my friend 
Slasher isn’t to be bullied! And as for you, sir— 
[to CRASHER]—since you seem so determined to 
fight, suppose you come out with me—it can’t pos- | 
sibly matter to you. | 

Slash. [whohas been drinking freely from flask. | 
Of course not, Crasher, my boy, as my fascinating | 
young friend observes—it can’t possibly matter to 
you. Sogo along and have it out, and we'll hold | 
your hats—won’t we, my jolly old trumpeter? 
[Slightly intoxicated, and hitting BLOWHARD on 
the shoulder. 

Crash. [to BRowNn.] Youll excuse me, sir, but 
V’ve no quarrel with you. 

Blow. Certainly not! 

Slash. [very boldly.| Pooh—stuff—ridiculous! 

Blow. What do you say? 

Slash. I say ridiculous—stuff—pooh ! 

Brown. [aside.] It’s beginning to take effect. 
Ha, ha! 

Blow. This bravado, Mr. Slasher, comes rather | 
too late. You should have shown a little of it yes- 
terday— 

Crash. Yes, sir—yesterday! [Aside.] Haven't | 
an idea what he means! 

Blow. On the race-course, sir! 

Crash. Yes, sir; on the race-course, sir. 

Blow. When you had your hat knocked over 
your eyes. 

Crash. [{aside.|] Oh, that’sit! [Aloud.] Yes, sir | 
—when I knocked your hat over your eyes. 

Slash, You? 

Crash. 1! [SLASHER, who is now tipsy, sud- 
denly flings botile through the window at back, 
springs upon CRASHER with both hands, and 


SLASHER AND CRASHER. 


{Scene 1. 


Rosa. Sampson ! 
Dinah. Christopher! [about to advance—are 
held back by BLOWHARD and BROWN. 


Crash. [Aside to SLASHER.] That’s right—go it 


—give it to me well! 
Slash. Give it to you well? 


you? [Shaking him violently again. 
Crash. Pooh! Come, I say—you’re not serious, 
are you? [Aside to SLASHER. 


Oh, you like it, do | 


Slash. He wants to know if I’m serious—exe- | 


crable vampire! [About to spring on CRASHER 
again, who escapes behind BLOWHARD. SLASHER 
seizes BLOWHARD by the collar, and whiris him 
aside, then pursues CRASHER, but is stopped by 
Brown.] Let me get at him—let me annihilate 
him—reduce him to powder! I insist on reduc- 
ing him to powder ! 

Orash. [shouting.] Don’t let him do anything 
of the sort! 

Slash. Then follow me! Come where glory 
waits thee! Come tothe tented field! Drag him 
to the tented field—drag us both to the tented 
field! Give us swords—pistols—pitchforks—any- 


‘thing, everything! [Shouting.] “ Rule Britannia! 


Britannia rules the waves!” 


[ Going. 
Blow. Stop! 


Slash. Ishan’t stop! The British Lion’s roused, | 
_and I must fight—I don’t care who with—you if | 
you like—come on! [Squaring up to BLOWHARD, | 


and hitting at him.| Are you coming, sir? or must 
I tear you limb from limb in the presence of yon- 
der trembling females? Perhaps he thinks I 
haven’t insulted him enough! As I can’t get at 
him, perhaps yow’ll oblige me by giving him that! 
[Snapping his fingers close to BLOWHARD’S nose. | 
And 


frightful scene of carnage! Come along—[seizing 
BLOWHARD, and dragging him up the stage.| 


that—[bonnets BLOWHARD]|—and that, | 
[giving BLOWHARD a kick}—and now, now for a | 


Brown, bring him along to the field of carnage! | 


“Britains never shall be slaves!” [Drags BLow- 
HARD Off 
gling, &e. 

Rosa. Oh, aunt, there’ll be murder ! 
think it would be becoming, under the circum- 
stances, for both of us to faint away ? 


Dinah. Nonsense, child. [Going to c. D.] There © 


they are in the garden. 
es! 
hand, and a couple of swords under his arm! 


Ha—astranger approach 


| Who can he be? A friend of Mr. Crasher’s, for 
‘he’s shaking hands with him. They’re about to 
measure the ground—Mr. Slasher insists on fight- | 


ing across a handkerchief, the sanguinary little 
monster! Now they take their places. Ah, they 
both fall! 

Rosa. Why, they haven’t fired yet! [Two reports 
are heard. Rossa and Miss DINAH scream, and 
each falls into a chair. 

Enter BLOWHARD at c. 

Blow. Ha, ha, ha! Capital! Ha, ha, ha! 

Rosa. Oh, uncle, how many of them are killed? 

Blow. Killed? Ha, ha, ha! It’s all a hoax. 
The whole affair was planned and settled between 
them beforehand. Ha, ha! 

Dinah. But we heard the deadly weapons! 

Blow. Yes. But the deadly weapons didn’t 
happen to have any bullets in them. Ha, ha! I 
suspected as much from the very first. 


shakes him violently. 


Brown. [without.] Mr. Blowhard! Mr. Blow- 


Don’t you | 


Mercy on us, he’s got a pair of pistols in his | 


C., BROWN follows with CRASHER, strug- 
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hard! [He runs in hastily at c.] Where’s Mr. | 


Blowhard? 

Blow. Here I am—ha, ha, ha! 

Brown. This is no laughing matter, for Mr. 
Slasher, indignant at the unworthy artifices prac- | 
ticed by his adversary, is now pursuing him like 
a maniac, sword in hand. 

Blow. Pshaw—don’t tell me— 

Crash. [without.] Help, murder, police! [Rush-. 
es in, pale and disordered, atc. He has a sword 


in his hand. As he runs in, his hat falls off.) | 


Save me— he’s mad—frantic ! 
Slash. [without.\ Where is he? 


Crash. Ha! [Bolts through window at L. ©. | 
_ SLASHER runs wildly in, sword in hand. 


Slash. Where is he, I say? [Cutting and slash- | 


_ ing about him—picks wp CRASHER’S hat, and runs | 


his sword several times through it.] Where is he? 
[Runs sword through chairs, sofa, &c.] Ha! 
[Pointing off, as if seeing CRASHER, and bolts | 
through windows after him. 

Blow. Zounds, what a desperate dog! | 

Dinah. Brother, support me—[Falling into one 
of BLOWHARD’S arms. 

osa. Uncle, catch me—[ Falling into the other. 
A noise of broken glass without. 

Blow. There goes the green-house! [Cries of 
“Murder!” “Stop him!” &c., repeated. 
ER, minus his coat tails, jumps in at window, R., 


Jollowed by SLASHER. CRASHER runs off at wing 


L., followed furiously by SLASHER. 

Blow. [shouts.] Stop, I say! [Crash of broken 
crockery.| Damme, there goes the crockery! 
[CRASHER, without his wig, runs in at L. D., fol- 
lowed by SLASHER. CRASHER runs behind BLow- 
HARD. | 

Slash. Aha! now I’ve got him! 

[ Waving his sword. | 

Crash. [with desperation.| V’mdesperate! come | 
on! [They throw themselves into melo-dramatic | 
attitude, and begin to fight, a la “Bradley and. 
Blanchard,” having BLOWHARD between them. 

Blow. [shrinking, and trying to get out of the 
way.| Holloa! Zounds— 


COSTUMES 


CRASH- | 


Slash. Take that, sir! [Lunging, and hitting 
-BLOWHARD. They both begin lunging at BLow- 
HARD, who tries to avoid them. 

Blow. Confound you—be quiet, can’t you? 

Crash. You doubt our courage, do you? 

[Flourishing his sword wildly. 
_ Slash. You think us cowards, do you? 
[Flourishing his sword wildly. 

Blow. No, no—I don’t ! 

Crash. Then prove it— 

[Giving BLOWHARD another poke. 

Slash. Yes, sir—prove it! [Thrusting.} consent 
to my marriage— [Another thrust. 

Crash. And mine— [Another thrusl. 

Blow. I will—I do! 

Brown. That’s asit should be. So now, my 
gallant heroes, shake hands, and be friends. 

Crash. Friends! 

Slash. Brothers! [They throw away their 
swords and embrace.| Once more! [ They embrace 
again.| I believe this belongs to you—[ Taking 
CRASHER’S coat tails out of his pocket and present- 
ing them to him.] Stop—I think I’ve something 
else of yours— 

[Pulling out wig, and giving it to CRASHER. 

Blow. [to Brown.] I’m sorry for your disap- 
| pointments, Brown, but— 

Brown. Don’t mention it, I beg. 
Miss Rosa’s happiness. 

Slash. Then make yourself comfortable, my 
magnanimous marine, for she shall be happy, and 
so shall I. 

Crash. And I! 

Dinah. And 1! 

Blow. And I! 

Slash. Yes,we shallall be happy. That is—pro- 
vided—provided—[to BLOWHARD]—what was 
that you were going to say to those ladies and gen- 
tlemen about an hour ago? 

Blow. Provided that on this occasion— 

Slash. Exactly! Provided that on this occa- 
sion they reward our efforts to amuse them, with 
their indulgent approbation. 

THE END. 


All I desire is 


—MODHREN. 
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A LAME EXCUSE: 


WY Saree, in One Act. 


BY FREDERICK HAY. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Aprit 19, 1869. 
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EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D, Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PosITIONsS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing the audience. 


ScenE.—<An elegantly furnished room. Practicable 
French window, C., through which is seen a 
garden, the bough of a tree is also visible, hang- 
ing over the window. Table, chairs, an easy 
chair —candles, not lighted, on table. JOSE- 
PHINE discovered, writing. 


Josephine. [repeats as she writes.) ‘ Dear 
Frank: This evening at eight, near the shrub- 
bery—be cautious in getting over the garden 
wall.” [Folds note.] It’s very improper, I know, 
and my own sex couldn’t wield the sledge-hammer 
of disapprobation with a heavier blow than I do. 
[Sighs.] Heigho! The complaint, I expect, began 
with Eve, and ends, I suppose, with eternity—_ 
however, I am determined these clandestine meet- 
ings cease from to-morrow. I shall telf Frank to 
return to London, and wait for his father’s con- 
sent—besides, I strongly suspect we are watched ; 
1 could almost declare, for some evenings past, I 
have seen a man getting over the garden wall ; 
independent of which I would not cause my father 
any uneasiness for the world; although he does 
inflict the society of Captain Feather on me, and 
has notions about his being a son-in-law, which I 
don’t coincide with. [Ties note on bough of tree.] 
There’s a suggestion for the post-office authorities 
—self-registered, self-delivered letter. I hope he 
will be careful no one sees him. 


Enter SUSAN FRINGE, with note, L. 


Fringe. Please, miss, master says you’ve to pay 
this to-morrow. 


Jose. {reading.| ‘‘'To covering the garden wall 
with broken glass, two pounds.” [Alarmed.] You 
never mentioned this before. 

Fringe. No, miss. [Aside.] I told Peter to be 
cautious how he got over, though. [Bell rung.] 
That’s Captain Feather, I expect, miss. [zit L. 

Jose. The egotistical coxcomb! I long to tell 
him my affections are already engaged; if I 
thought. he had the sense to keep a secret, or the 
reasonableness to retire from a contest that must 
leave nim the loser, I would. When will Cupid’s 
paving commissioner macadamize the path which 
prevents the course of true love running smooth- 
ly? I must go to meet him, I suppose. [HzitL. 


DIBBLES appears, in gardener’s dress, at C. win- 
dow—carries a man-trap. 


Dib. I mun see measter afore I sets ’um, I 
spose. Dang my wig, if there beant two o’ them 
chaps as get over the wall. Ill see measter, I 
will. [Exit c. 


Enter FRINGE, L. 


Fringe. ’ve written to Peter and told him to 
meet me near the strawberry bed at eight, and I 
particularly mentioned the glass bottles with a 
scratch. Well, ’tain’t my fault; if master won’t 
allow any followers in the kitchen, I must have 
them in the garden. 


DIBBLES comes in C., with an old gun. 

Dib. Fringe! 

Fringe. How you frightened me, Mr. Dibbles— 
coming on one like a ghost. 

Dib. There ain’t nothing stoopid natural about 
me, be there? Lor’, Fringe, when I looks at 
thee, I feel as if I was budding again. 

Fringe. I don’t know what you feel, but you 
look as if you had done blowing long ago. 

Dib. I say, Fringe! 

Fringe. Well, what is it now? 

Dib. I was a-thinking this morning, my love, for 
you was loike one o’ them bulbulous roots; no 
matter what’s dun to’em—shut ’em up in the 
dark, forget ’em, neglect ’em, and still they shoots. 

Fringe. That’s no reason you should. What- 
ever are you doing with that old thing? 

[Indicates gun. 

Dib. [mysteriously.] That’s a secret. 

Fringe. We call it a gun in the kitchen. 

Dib. There ain’t no saying anything flowery to 
thee, but what thee nips’em in the bud; if I calls 
a spade a spade, you won’t have it, and when I 
ties my sentiments up, like a bunch o’ spring 
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greens, hang me if you don’t wither ’em with a| 


glance. 

Fringe. Vve told you, Dibbles, to plant your 
affections somewhere else. 

ae ”Tain’t no use—they won’t growin no other 
Zoil. 

Fringe. Yowve been trying it then, have you? 
you wicked old man! You’d better try it again. 

[Hit L. 

Dib. I say, Fringe—she be gone! I feels my 
eyes closing like a convolvulus after four o’clock. 
Ah, she’s as nice a young cutting as was ever 
stuck under a south wall. Here comes measter. 


Enter STUBBLES, L. 


Stub. What’s the matter, Dibbles? any more 
trace of these trespassers ? : 


Di. My word there be, sur—there be marks o’ | 


feet near the strawberry bed, too. 

Stub. What, besides the shrubbery? Egad, 
this is too bad. If I can only catch the rascals, 
Tl prosecute them to the utmost rigor of the law. 
What’s the gun for ? 

Dib. You see, sur, I put in ’un a charge of salt, 


can give ’em pepper. [Puts gun in corner, L. 

Stub. A very seasonable remark, indeed—there’s 
no danger, I suppose ? 

Dib. No, sur, there beant, but afore I sets 
Vother, the man-trap, I thought I’d like to men- 
tion it. 

Stub. Set it, certainly. Let me hear your pro- 
position for catching these rascals. 

Dib. I means to put ’un under shrubbery wall, 
and drag that old cowcumber frame into straw- 
berry bed. 

Stub. Ha! ha! capital—so when they get over, 
theyll put their foot init. Ha! ha! capital, upon 
my word. Has Captain Feather been in the 
garden ? 

Dib. No, sur. [STUBBLES exits L., DIBBLES 
looking after him.] And I don’t care if he don’t 
come, he be as close as a pea, and devil a bit of a 
shell out in ’un ; never zays‘as much as “ Dibbles, 
here’s a tanner to drink my health.” Miss Jose- 
phine’s a darned zight too good for ’un—[going]— 
too good for ’un, I zay. [vit through door, c. 

Feath. [at u., speaks off.| Not a step farther 
—J'll find him in the garden. [Blows a kiss, comes 
down c.| Little charmer, flattered of course she 


| [Looks hard at CAPTAIN. 
| Heath. Ah, yes! interesting study—botany. 
| Dio. Tt be: 
/ers be too lazy to grow alone, but they mun sneak 
|and insinivate theirself round the parient oak. 
Feath. [aside.| Confound him, he’s getting per- 
sonally obtrusive. 
Dib. And reglar blinds’em. Dom the creepers, 
I say! they wants adeal of watering, too. [Flowr- 
ishes pot and sprinkles FEATHER.] Beg pardon, I 
jalways feel inclined to spout when I rakes up that 
ere patch. 
Feath. [wiping coat.) You needn’t spout over 
‘me. Miss Stubblesis very fond of flowers, of 
course ? 


‘pump on. [Aloud.] Ah, she be indeed. 
[Puts watering-pot L. 

Feath. Of course she is. How doth the little 
| busy Stubbles improve each shining hour—senti- 
‘mental in the extreme. [Confidentially takes D1B- 
BLES’ arm.| Now what are her favorite flowers, 
eh? | Gives hum money. 

Dib. [with disgust, looking at it—aside.| Six- 
‘pence ! [Aloud.] Caulitlowers—[going]—there be 
‘somebody calling me. [Aside.] ’m blowed if he 
got much change out of that. [Hit through win- 
dow, 0., shakes bough, note is seen to fall—F BATH- 
ER is watching his departure with disgust. 


note dropped—the trees not only drop leaves, but 
written ones. [Takes note.] Frank! that’s my 
name, and Josephine’s writing! [Years it open— 
reads.| ‘‘My dear Frank, [kisses it] meet me 
near the shrubbery at eight—be cautious in get- 
ting over the garden wall.” Shrubbery—garden 
wall! A meeting, moonlight—Romeo and Giblet 
—Juliet, I mean—memo, to read up that scene. 
That’s why she was so anxious I should come 
through the garden—let me read itagain. Yes— 
no mistake—shrubbery, delightful! garden wall, 
delight—stop! no, that isn’t so delightful. Tm 
under the impression there are fragments of vitre- 
‘ous material imbedded in the mortar with a 
malignant design. Pooh, pooh! is a captain of 
‘the Bumbley-cum-Botchley Volunteers to be 
daunted by a few bottles? No! [Puts letter in 
card-case.| Imagine the perilous height of the 


Dib. Yes, I be looking arter the creepers; | 
| there’s one on ’em wants a deal of watching. | 


Dang my wig, some o’ them creep- | 


Dib. [aside.| No, you doan’t; he be putting | 


Feath. Confound him! [Sees note.} Halloa, a | 


is, what girl wouldn’t be flattered by the atten- garden wall gained, then the graceful drop—Lean- 
tions of a captain in the Bumbley-cum-Botchley der leaping the Styx; no, its Hellespont swimming 
Volunteers? Yet, hang me, she hasa curious way | over Leander—memo, to mug up that. Meet her! 
of showing her esteem at times. Bah! Ican never I should think I would. Here’s that old idiot 
manage to see her alone, that’s what she’s pining at. coming—I’ll be off. It’s growing dusk already, 


Old Stubbles is always cropping up when he isn’t 
wanted; dear girl; you may depend that’s why 
she’s so dreadfully depressed whenever I call; if I 
could only arrange for her togive me an interview 
in the garden—eh! [Looks about.] Nice quarters, 
pleasant look out; conservatory to the right, 
shrubbery to the Jeft, lawn in front, garden behind, 
easy chair—very respectable family. Stubbles’ 
name goes rather against the grain, ah, grain— 
ha, ha! not bad, memo, to repeat that to Major 
MeScabbard, make major laugh—dem good, ha, 
ha, ha! [ Laughs. 
Enter DIBBLES, C., with watering-pot—C APTAIN 
turns, sees him. 

Old Aquarius caught me laughing—awkward. 
Good day, Dibbles; occupied, I see. 


and there isn’t too much time. Oh, Josephine, 
| Josephine—I wish I could find a suitable rhyme 
to Stubbles. [Evits c. window, turns R. 
| DIBBLES comes in C., as coming from L. 

Dib. Vve zet un, and if he doan’t take the bark 


t’other chap, if he drops through that ’ere cow- 
cumber frame, all I hopes is that his feyther be in 
the glazier line. It’s getting dark, so ll turn in 
to parsley-bed, and wait till I catches ’em on the 
wing. Take time by the jireclock, that’s my mot- 
ter. [Takes gun—ezxit C., singing “It’s my delight 
of a shiny night.” 
Enter JOSEPHINE, L. 
Jose. Vve been waiting for that dreadful Cap- 


off their shin, my name ain’t Dibbles; as for | 
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A LAME EXCUSE. 


{Scene 1. 


to learn this is to be our last meeting; there’s the 


_ chiming the quarter. 5 
[Draws blinds down, and closes window.| Now to 


| she ain’t going to keep me. 


_ after time—he says it’s the fruit of love. 


| the wall—who can he be? 


tain Feather to go out at the garden gate before | 
Dibbles locks up. [Looks at tree.] Gone! Dear 
Frank, how cleverly he succeeds in getting my! 
correspondence. Poor fellow, how sad he will be 
moon rising over the tall poplars, and the clock 
My heart is all in a flutter. 


light the candles, our beacon—the signal of love, 
[rings bell] I may say. | 


Enter FRINGE, L. 


Fringe. Did you ring, miss? [Aside.] I hope 
Peter always makes | 
himself ill eating them strawberries, when I’m 


Jose. Light the candles, please! 

Fringe. (lighting them.| There’s a letter for 
you, miss. 

Jose. [eagerly.] Give it me, at once, you stu- 
pid girl. 

Fringe. It’s only on the candle, miss. 

Jose. Nonsense. 

Fringe. They comes true, miss; I minds Jane 
Cobble as was housemaid and never had _a letter; | 
as was the 13th of February, when lighting can- 
dles sudden seed one, and sure enough it come 
next day—as was painted beautiful, a butcher in| 
the background, along with a tray and two hearts, 
and Coopid running a harrow through, as Tommy 
Ribs, her bow, draw’d it hisself, and seven months 
arter Jane Cobbles was Tommy Ribs’ master—| 
man and wife—don’t want me, miss? 

Jose. Yes, wait. Do you think Dibbles is in the 
garden ? 

Fringe. No fear, he’s minding his fire. 

Stub. [coming on, L.] Ha, ha! minding his, 
fire! Iexpect he is. Isay, Josephine, my dear, 
V’ve had a consultation with Dibbles, and l’m de- | 
termined to put an end to it. 

Jose. The consultation? 

Stub. No, the vagabonds who infest my garden | 
nightly. 

Jose. [aside.] That’s dear Frank. | 

Fringe. [aside.| That’s my Peter. 

Stub. Do you know the finest of my strawberries 
disappear nightly. 

Jose. [aside.] That can’t be Frank. 

Fringe. {aside.| It must be Peter. 

Jose. [aside.| The man I’ve seen getting over 


Stub. And there are traces of feet, decided 
traces of decided feet near the shrubbery. 

Jose. [aside.] That must be Frank. | 

Fringe. ’Tain’t Peter—he never eats shrubs. | 
Y’ll be bound it’s the fellow I see getting over the 
wall every evening—who can he be? [Takes can- | 
dle as if to move it—remains alarmed. 

Stub. What do you think that ingenious fellow, | 
Dibbles, has done ? 

Jose. Can’t even guess, papa. 

Stub. With an ingenuity you wouldn’t expect. 
in him, be’s dragged the cucumber frame—ha! 
ha! [laughs] into the strawberry bed, just under, 


| 
} 


| the place where the fellow drops. | 


Fringe. [dropping candle.| Ah! drops! | 


Stub. What the devil is the girl about? | 


Fringe. Sudden pains all over. [Aside.] It’s all 
over with Peter ! 


Fringe. {aside.] Serves him right. Ihope she’ 
have her’s took in a frame. 

Jose. But don’t you think he’ll see through it ? 

Stub. Through the glass? Vl forgive him if he 
does. 

Jose. I mean through the scheme ? 

Stub. Nonsense! he’ll be into it before he knows 
where he is—and when he’s in it, I'll bet he 
knows where he isn’t. Well, what do you think 
T’ve done for the other blackguard ? 

Jose. [alarmed.] The other what, papa? 

Stub. The vagabond that infests the shrubbery. 
How dull you are! What the deuce his object is I 
can’t say; he seems a four-footed man, or else 
he’s got on two odd shoes, and we always trace 
him upto the garden seat. I say, you’re quite pale! 

Jose. Yes, it’s the seat—the heat, I mean. 

Stub. Well, let us take a stroll round the shrub- 
bery, and I’ll show you the apparatus. 

Jose. Oh, dear, no, papa, it’s se cold. [Aside.] 
And Frank there, perhaps. 

Stub. Cold! I thought you said it was hot? 

-Jose. Yes, in the day, papa. 

Stub. Hang me if I can make you girls out— 
your mother was just the same when she was 
young. 

Jose. Well, papa, what have you done for this 
poor fellow—this dreadful thief, I mean? 

Stub. I didn’t say he was a thief—he hasv’t 
stolen anything. 

Jose. [sighing.| Hasn’t he? 

Stub. [folding his arms.] Well, now, what do 
you think it is? 

Jose. [aside.] This suspense is fearful. [ Aloud. ] 
Can’t say. 

Stub. Well, Vl tell you. Right under the wall 
where he drops, we’ve placed a man-trap. 

Jose. [alarmed and agitated.| Ah! 

Stub. Now, what the devil is the matter with 
her? [FRINGE, who has been occupied arranging 


things, looks very suspiciously at MIss STUBBLES. 


Jose. Horrible, papa; why he will put his foot 
in it! 

Stub. Precisely, my dear; that’s what he will 
do; and if those teeth don’t take his leg off— 
[JOSEPHINE appears faint.] Here, Susan Fringe, 
eau-de-cologne! [Fans her with handkerchief. ] 
That comes of telling girls anything interesting. 

Fringe. Whatever is the matter, Miss Josephine? 

Jose. Ym better now; it’s nothing. I—I—I’m 
quite well. 

Fringe. Well, I thinks it serves him right. ' 

Jose. |aside.| Inhuman creature. [Alowd.] 
Continue, papa; I—I take a great interest in it. 
[Aside.] I’m determined to know the worst. 

Stub. Well, don’t you see, when he’s in the trap 
we can secure him. 

Jose. But surely he can escape? 

Stub. If he does, I forgive him. I’ve provided 
Dibbles with a gun, and ordered him to fire at 
both of them. [JOSEPHINE and FRINGE faint, 
each leaning against OLD STUBBLES—they con- 
tinue screaming.| Murder! fire! police! I shall 
go mad. [Zo FRINGE.] Confound it, come round, 
will you! [ Yells in her ear.] It’s only salt—load- 
ed with salt, I say. 

Fringe. Salt—Peter—oh ! 


Stub. Saltpetre, nonsense, the girl’s mad! [To 


JOSEPHINE.]| Josephine, my dear, it’s only salt. 
Hang me if ever I tella woman a secret again. 


Jose. An excellent idea, and it serves him right. Fringe! [Shakes her.] Why the devil don’t you 
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Scene 1.] 


EXCUSE. <9 


console your mistress? [Zo JOSEPHINE. ] There, | 
that’s a good girl; cheer up, yowre better now. | 
[Hands her to FRINGE—going, L.] VU get her 
some stimulants. [Hxit L. 

Fringe. (aside.| She’d go into historics if she 
was in my place. I don’t see what she’s got to. 
faint away for at all. 

Jose. [aside.] Happy creature, she doesn’t im-| 
agine what I am suffering. [Alowd.] Oh, Fringe, | 
too cruel of papa! | 

Fringe. Yes, miss. As might gash hisself to 
death with glass, and cut a harchery. 

Jose. No, I wasn’t thinking of that at all, but: 
the trap—those horrible teeth. [Aside.] Poor 
Frank, if I could only warn him. [Looking at 
FRINGE.] Faithful creature, I'll try her. [Alouwd.] 
Fringe, would you mind moving the trap up to) 


_ the strawberry bed? this will save one victim at’ 


least. 
Fringe. [alarmed.] Lor’, miss, I was just going | 


_ to ask you if you’d use your influence to have the 


cucumber frame moved down to the shrubbery, 


_ that would save the other victim at least. [Aside.] | 


Selfish creature! 
Jose. [aside.| Inhuman domestic! [Loud cry 
heard of “ Help!” loud crash of glass heard, gun 
Jired, screams heard outside. 
Jose. and Fringe. [together.| Ah! that’s him. 
[They faint and fall into separate chairs. 


Enter STUBBLES, rubbing his hands, L. 


Stub. There’s somebody come a cropper into 
the cucumber frame; Dibbles has got him. [Sees 


them faint.) Holloa! Hi! Josephine! Fringe!) 
- Confound it, they seem determined to pass the 
| remainder of their days fainting. Josephine, my 


dear, water ! [Sees watering-pot, goes for vt. 
Jose. [faintly.| Is he dead ? 
Stub. Who dead? Hang me if they don’t take 


an uncommon lot of interest. about a -couple of) 
| vagabonds. [ Goes to FRINGE with watering-pot. | 
_ Hi, holloa! 


[About to sprinkle her. 
Fringe. Have he cut a harchery? Ah! 

[Sees pot, starts up. 
Stub. You lazy thing, what business have you 


fainting? Attend to your young missus. [Aside.] 
' What a fool Iwas to tell a couple of women a 


secret. Ill get assistance, they may go off again. 
(Haut. 
Dib. [heard outside.] Come along. Dang my 
wig, I got you! 
Fringe. 'They’re bringing in the corpse—hi, hi. 
[ Cries. 
Jose. [starting up.] Corpse—poor Frank—oh ! 
[Rushes towards PETER, whom DIBBLES has 
dragged in c. by collar, with his back to the audi- 
ence—he has a jflower-pot on his legs, and some 


_ plants stuck out of his pocket—there is a red spot 


on his face—suddenly seeing her mistake as PETER 
turns round, recovers herself.| Not Frank! how 
foolish of me to take any interest in the matter. 
[FRINGE appears agitated. 
Dib. [putting him in chair.) Here, Fringe, 
you'd better look after him; he’ll come round like 
a sunflower directly. 
Peter. [faintly.| Water! 
Fringe. [attending him.] Tl get you a glass. 
: [Attends him. 
Peter. Glass, no more glass! [Closes his eyes. 
Jose. [to DIBBLES.] Is he much injured? 
Dib. No, miss, he’ve shook his petals a little, 


but he haven’t hurt his stem no how. I don’t 
know so much about t’/other chap as be in trap, 
I be going for ’un now. 

Jose. Another in the trap! [Aside.] Oh, Frank! 
If I could detain Dibbles he might have time to 
escape. [Stops DIBBLES, gives him money.] Dib- 
bles! [FRINGE goes off, L. 

Dib. I mun be off, miss. Dang my wig, I never 
seed a chap in trap, ha, ha, ha! [Laughs—imitates 
click of trap.) Darn me, ha, ha, ha! it be vine 
yun. 

Jose. Horrible! Dibbles, I want to speak to 
you. [Gives him more money. 

Dib. [surprised—scratches his head, as if in 
dowbt.| 'Thank’ee, miss, I understand ; never fear, 
I won’t let un go, depend ’pon me. 

Jose. [alarmed, aside.] He mistakes me. 

[More money. 


trust. [Reflects.] She mun want me to put a 
charge o’ salt into ’un. [Alowd.] Thank’ee, miss, 
I be only doing my duty by trap, but darn me, if 
you wants me to pepper ’un, I'll do it to oblige 


/you. [Shows gun.] Sharp’s the word. [Runs out 


C., with gun. 


Jose. Lost! Hi, stop! [Follows him out, c. 


Enter FRINGE, with decanter of brandy, L. 


Fringe. Oh, Peter, is it a mortual wound? 
Peter. Aie! No, it’sonly fatal. Aie—oh! [Goes 


|in the right knee-pan. 
Shall I send for a 


there’s a jlower-pot on it. 
doctor ? 


be grateful. Aie! oh! 
|murder! 

Fringe. Sit in the easy-chair. 

Peter. No chair will ever be easy to me any 
more—aie! Ob, Susan, what I’ve gone through 
for you—there’s a lump on my back—the spine’s 
| gone. 
¥ Fringe. [taking vegetable marrow out of his 
pocket.| Why, it’s the marrow 
| [ Gives him brandy. 

Peter. Yes, the spinal marrow—always followed 
by sudden death, after a long suffering. 

Fringe. There, youre better, now, ain’t you ? 

Peter. Well, the medicine’s doing me good— 
gradually, though. [Drinks again. 

Fringe. How did it happen, Peter? 

Peter. Vd just got over the wall, as usual, and 
was coming down like a snail, in such a way that 
I couldn’t see anybody behind me, when pop! 
bang! I was foully fired at—I lost my hold, fell 
through a cucumber frame into a strawberry bed, 
covered with slugs. 

Fringe. Covered with slugs? 


I’m pains all over! 
[ Contortions. 


Out of the bed ? 


iece. 
" Fringe. Slugs! Why, it was loaded with salt. 
Peter. Eh? salt—then you may depend that 
killed the slugs, or they would have killed me. 
Fringe. Why, I don’t think youre much hurt 
after all. 
Peter. Ain’t I? Aie! oh! aie! 
Susan, don’t stop that. (Drinks. 
Fringe. Y’ve been in an awful frame of mind 
about you. 


Dib. [takes it—aside.] I av’ gotten a little mis- | 


into violent contortions.| Mortification setting in, | 


Fringe. [taking off flower-pot.| No wonder; | 


Peter. If there’s a glazier on the premises, I’d | 
Aie! | 


Peter. No, out of the barrel of that foul fowling- | 


The medicine, | 
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30 A LAME 


[Scene 1. 


EXCUSE. 


| mean, when a murderous ruffian fired a blunder- 


| which I am slowly expiring. 


| Susan, take him below and give him some re- 


freshment. | 
| Fringe. [helping him.] Come along, Peter 
| Ebenezer. 

Peter. [aside.| Bring the medicine, Susan. 


| all 


| calls on a man-trap, and leaves his card-case, 
| [shows it, gives it to JOSEPHINE] and a piece of 


| perfine doeskin; evidently belongs to no laboring 
|; man. Now, Josephine, my dear, let me have the 


| 

Peter. And V’ve been in an awful frame of yours 

about you. I say, Susan, ismy beauty disfigured? | 

[Puts hand to face.] Oh, here’s a yawning wound. 

Fringe. [wiping ‘tt off.) Nonsense! that’s a| 

strawberry mark on your face. | 

Peter. [kissing her.| Then you are my long- 
lost sister. 

' Enter STUBBLES, L. 


Stub. Holloa, who the devil’s this? 

[PETER sinks into chair, goes into contortions. 

Fringe. The young man as was took in the 
frame ; he’ll never get over it, sir. 

Stub. But he did get over it, confound him, or 
else he’d never been took, as you call it. What’s 
your name, you rascal? 

Peter. Ebenezer. 

Stub. What are you? 

Peter. Very ill, sir. 

Stub. What brought you over my garden wall, 
then? 

Peter. Heard a gentleman as was erying mur- 
der. Determined to save a fellow-creature, I 
periled my life to meet her—to rescue him, I 


buss at me loaded with slugs, as sure as my name’s 
Peter—Ebenezer, and caused a mortal wound, of 


Stub. A man in my garden crying murder! 

Fringe. Yes, sir, as was took in the trap—Peter, 
Ebenezer, I meau—saw him—that’s all he was 
doing. | 


Stub. Here’s been a mistake somewhere, poor. 
fellow—he’s been a victim. [Gives him money.] 


[They exeunt, L., SUSAN taking decanter. 
Stub. Come, come, a man in the trap! We 
shall get at the bottom of this mystery at-last. 


Enter JOSEPHINE, C., pale and agitated. 


Where have you been, Josephine? You look agi- 
tated—I hear Dibbles has got the right rascal this 
time. 


inter DIBBLES, C. 
Dib. Darn me, but he be clean gone, legs and 


Jose.’ [aside.] Gone! Saved! 

Stub. Gone! impossible; you must have been 
mistaken. 

Dib. Do I know a highnun from a happel? Mis- 
taken, indeed! I zeed ’un, I zay. 

Jose. [recovering.| Pooh, Dibbles, it must have 
been the shadow of the poplar. 

Dib. Well, it mun be a very pop’lar shadow, as 


his—excuse me, miss—his trousers. 
[Gives STUBBLES Dit of cloth. 
Jose. [aside.] Frank’s card-case! Im lost. 
Stop! I can substitute mine. 
[Puts his in her pocket, replacing it by her own. 
Stub. (looking at cloth.| That’s conclusive—su- 


rascal’s card-case, we'll soonlearnhisname. [ Opens 


card-case.| Areyouallattention? Ah, ah! hum, 


ahem! The vagabond that dares to cause me all 
this annoyance is called—[reads in amazement|— 
Josephine Stubbles! [DIBBLES and STUBBLES 
seem confounded. DIBBLES looks at Miss STUB- 
BLES. 

Jose. Ha, ha! [Laughing.|] My card-case, poor 
Dibbles. 

Stub. Dibbles, you're a fool, excuse me repeat- 
ing it, yowre an idiot; you’ve been drinking; this 
belongs to my daughter. 

Dib. And that belongs to the young lady too, I 
suppose. [Shows cloth.| The married ones wears 
’em, I know, sometimes. 

Stub. Eh? what, bless my senses, yes, that’s 
true. [Looks at JOSEPHINE.] Now I wonder if 
she—pooh! pooh! she’s to well brought up. 
[Aloud.] Josephine, here’s your card-case ; don’t 
drop it again. Well, Dibbles, he’s escaped this 
time, and all we can say is, he’s left his skin—I 
mean his doeskin behind him. Come, Josephine, 
let us go into the library, I expect the captain to 
come for his cribbage directly. [DIBBLES has 
gone to table where Miss STUBBLES has deposited 
her card-case—is about to take it up, when JOSE- 
PHINE crosses and takes it. 

Jose. Thank you, Dibbles, for picking up my 
case. [Pockets it.] Come, Papa. [They go off, L., 
leaving DIBBLES confused. He stands and looks 
after her. 

Dib. That beats everythink ! darn my old wig 
if I don’t think she likes that scarlet-runner in the 
Bumbley-cum-Botchley Volunteers arter all. I 
just took the liberty of looking inside that’ere case 
afore I give it to her; and the way she gammon- 
ed squire! well, the ways of a woman is awful! 
Plants has curious ways of clinging to any stick, 
but afore ’d twine round the captain, [’d rather 
have my tendrils lopped off, and be took for a 
weed. Ill go and see Susan. Women’s women, 
and blow-me ifthe men understand ’em. [/ ait L. 


Enter CAPTAIN FEATHER, C., at window—walks 
lame, his trousers torn below knee. 


Feather. I shall never get over it, I know; my 
shin looks as if it was bitten by a hand-saw. 
Those teeth—aie! I had a narrow squeak, | may 
say. Isaw that old ruffian with a gun; I’ve a 
conviction he’d have fired before I could cry halt, 
ah! halt; I expect I shall be halt for life. I 
limped into the lettuce-bed just in time, but I’ve 
dropped my card-case somewhere with her dear 
note in it; I wouldn’t have anybody know; if it 
got into the mess—ah, got into the mess, indeed— 
they’d laugh me to death. I must see Josephine, 
and tell her how the matter stands. I wish I could 
stand better. Here’s somebody coming—that old 
ruffian, perhaps. I shouldn’t wonder if he doesn’t 
insist on firing at somebody, if it’s only to warm 
the barrel. Tl hide. [ Gets behind curtain. 

Jose. [coming on L.] Papa’s asleep in the libra- 
ry—how delightful to have a few moments alone 
after the unfortunate events of this evening. 
[Takes card-case from pocket.| His dear case. 
How cleverly I deceived Papa and saved poor 
Frank. [Kisses card-case. 

Feath. [aside, from behind curtain.] She’s kiss- 
ing it. [Enthusiastic gestures.| Angel! 

Jose. To think he periled his life in that hor- 
rid trap for my sake, poor fellow. Ill just see 


what he has in the case. [About to look as 


: 
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EXCUSE. 31 


FEATHER comes out—she hides case.] You here, 
Captain Feather, what are you doing, pray ? 
Keath. I lost something, and I’ve returned for 

[Rubs leg. 
Jose. A very lame excuse for secreting yourself 
behind a curtain. [Aside.] I wonder if he heard 
me. 

Feath. Lame excuse! You may say that; I 
didn’t. know I was going to get in a hobble like | 
this—but after the encouragement you gave me, 
Josephine, I’d stake anything. 

Jose. Encouragement, sir? You mistake every- 
thing. 

Feath. Josephine ! 

Jose. This familiarity is unaccountable. 

Feath. What, after your darling note ! 

Jose. My note! [Aside.] He’s been drinking. 
[Aloud.] I don’t understand you, sir. 

Feath. She'll deny she wrote to me directly. 
[Aloud.] Not understand—garden wall, eh? 
Shrubbery! delightful garden—no, d——n the 
garden! 

Jose. I confess every explanation makes the 
mnystery more mysterious. 

Feath. Perhaps yowll deny getting me out of 
my unfortunate scrape ? 

Jose. Decidedly ! 

Feath. [aside.| I thought she would. [Aloud.] 
And deny deceiving your father about my card- 
case ? 

Jose. Your card case! [Aside.] He must have 


it. 


overheard me. [Aloud.] Permit me to ask you if, 


youve been dining at mess? 

Feath. Ym in one, I confess. 

Jose. I thought so. 

Feath. [tenderly.] Oh, Josephine, I forgive you 
all. 

Jose. Forgive me all! 

Feath. Yes, everything; for securing my card- 
case—that infernal trap ! 

Jose. Card-case—trap—stop ! yours! Then it 
wasn’t my Frank—I’m so glad. 

Feath. Ob, wasn’t it! You should see my shi— 
my leg. 

Jose. [alarmed.] I believe there’s some error. 

Feath. Not the slightest about the trap, or the 
letter; there it was hanging on the tree—the lit- 
tle darling ! 

Jose. Stop! you took a letter from that tree ? 

Feath. 1 did; meet me by moonlight alone— 
that sort of thing. Josephine, I—I— 

Jose. Captain Feather, however humiliating the | 
confession may be to you, that letter was meant 
for another Frank. 

Feath. Then I wish he’d got it, that’s all the 


| harm I wish him. [Aside.] I’ve periled the finest 
_ ealf in all Bumbley-cum-Botchley for somebody 


else. [Aloud.] And the kisses bestowed on my 


/ card-case— 


Jose. Were meant for another. [Zakes out card- 
case and tears up her note.) Permit me. Since 
you have surprised my secret, be generous. I re- 
gret you should have been the victim of your van- 
ity, as my affections are already engaged. 

Feath. Yes, but the trap—if that gets into the 
mess. 

Jose. Trust me. Come, secret for secret. Hush! 
I hear my father; you had better not be seen 
here in that condition—[ points to torn trousers— 
hurries him to window|]—fly ! make haste. 

Feath. It’sall very wellto say fly—limp, you 


to walk; Ill just look after him. 


mean. You should see my shin—my leg, I mean. 


JOSEPHINE shoves him out, C. 


Enter STUBBLES, L. 


Stub. I heard footsteps in the garden. 
Jose. Dibbles, very likely, papa. 


it, there’s a fellow running. Police! murder! 
uns out, ©. 
Jose. Whatever shall I do? Where will this 
end? Papa is gaining on him—oh! 


Enter DIBBLES, L. 


[seeing DIBBLES, rushes to him, drags him to 
window.| If he can only stop papa, the captain 
will have time to escape. [Potts out.) Dibbles, 
stop him! 
Dib. Dang my wig, I sees ’un. Police! murder! 
[Runs out, C. 
Jose. I shall faint. [ Watching from the window. | 
There he goes—heavens ! Dibbles is running after 
the captain—stop, papa is confused—now he 
chases Dibbles—the captain crosses the shrub- 
bery—there goes his hat—he eludes them! Hur- 
rah! Dibbles is gaining on papa—he seizes him. 
Ha! they are both down. [Sinks into chair. 


Enter CAPTAIN FEATHER, C., without hat. 


Feath. Yll leave this place while I’m alive. 
| [Sees JOSEPHINE.] Miss Stubbles, I withdraw my 
claim for your hand. If that murderous old ruffian 
catches me, ’m a dead man. Don’t detain me. I 
hear him coming. Where’s my hat? [Takes hat.} 
Holloa! I must have appropriated somebody 


other Frank, ll leave Bumbly-cum-Botchley by 
the first train, and marry Miss Flabby— 

Jose. But what excuse can you give papa for 
your sudden departure, this strange resolution ? 

Feath. Yl send him an excuse, if it’s only a 
lame one. I hear ’em coming—good-bye—I know 
my way out. I say, the next time you hang notes 
on a tree—perhaps you won’t mind franking them 
properly. Good-bye! [Havit w. 

Jose. Well, if I succeed in getting one Frank 
into favor as easily as I’ve got the other out, I 
shall not complain of this eventful evening. I 
wonder what can have become of my Frank! 


Enter FRINGE, L. 

Fringe. [L., with note, gives it.] Marked hergent, 
miss—there ain’t no answer. [Aside.] If Peter 
takes any more of his medicine, he won’t be able 
[Haxit L. 

Jose. A note from Frank! [Opens it—reads.] 
“Dearest Josephine: I went to London yester- 
day; Iam happy to say my father at last con- 
sents to our marriage, providing yours throws no 
obstacle in the way. He comes to-morrow to in- 
tercede for us. Yours ever, Frank.” Coming to 
plead for us. Excellent! Surely papa will not re- 
fuse, now the captain has deserted the field. 


STUBBLES and DIBBLES enter C , they appear ex- 
hausted and breathless. SYUBBLES carries hat. 
Dib. I think we’ve been chasing each other, 

squire. 

Stub. Whew! 


[ Wipes his face.] Nonsense, 


blind ! let me see if I can’t find hisname. [Brings 


[Seizes white hat belonging to STUBBLES, and | 


Stub. [opens window, calls DIBBLES.| Confound | 


else’s just now. I wish you every felicity with the | 


haven’t I got the vagabond’s hat? think ’m > 


a 
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{Scene 1. 


EXCUSE. 


it to light—reads.] Samuel Stubbles! [Staggered.] 
Confound it, it’s mine, ’m dreaming—lI’ve been | 
pursuing a phantom. Josephine, my dear, mix me 
a glass of brandy and water, I’ll get at the bottom | 
of it. Now, how on earth could he have stole my 
hat? I have it. [Reflects.] No, that won’t do, 
stop. [Reflects.] No, that won’t do either. I treat 
it as a conundrum, and give it up. [Looks at Jo- 
SEPHINE.] Now I wonder if she—pooh, pooh, she 
wouldn’t. 

Dib. I gives it up, too. [Aside.] D—d if IT 
doan’t think it be scarlet runner again, but mum’s 
the word afore young miss. I ar gotten a mis- 
trust on Susan, too. 


Enter SUSAN, L., with note, gives it to STUBBLES. 


Fringe. A note, sir, from Captain Feather. 

Stub. Can’t come, I suppose. [ Opens it.] “ Dear | 
sir: Circumstances over which I have no control | 
compel me to quit Bumbly-cum-Botchley. I 
thank you for choosing me for a son-in-law—be a 
little more frank, and consult your daughter’s 
taste before making another selection. Yours 
truly, F. Feather.” Confound his ignorance, I 
always said he was a sneak. I see it all—what the) 


Stub. Confound the franks, we’ve had enough 
of them. [Reads note.] Hoity toity! How long 
has this been going on—and who the devil’s Mr. 
Riskley ? 

Jose. A gentleman I met in London last May ; 
he will give you further information himself to- 
morrow. 

Dib. Darn me, it bean’t scarlet runner arter all; 
I’m done! [Smashes hat over eye. 

Stub. Well, well! [Aside.] Now I wonder if she 
knows anything? [Looks suspiciously at her.] Eh! 
pooh! she wouldn’t. 

Jose. Dear papa, may I venture to hope for 
your consent ? 

Stub. Well, well, we will see. 

Jose. Say you will, papa. [Kisses him.] There’s 
a dear! 

Stub Hang me if I shouldn’t like to know who 
was in that trap! [Looks attentively at SUSAN, 
then DIBBLES, then JOSEPHINE—they all look at 
each other. 

Jose. Then you consent, you dear old man? 

Stub. Well, well, I suppose I must. Hang me if 


‘I don’t think I’ve been trapped into this. What 


de you say, Dibbles? 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


+ 
devil does he mean by being more frank—it’s a ib. i wt Hak 
lame excuse for marrying that Miss Flabby. pecan aR ceets 3 testie Se USES | 
Never mind, Josephine, I'll find you another— 

Jose. [handing her note.] Papa, I'll be frank— THE END. 
; COSTUMES.—MODERN. 
ad - 
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Scene I.—LADY SNEERWELL’S House. LApDy 
SNEERWELL discovered, R., at the dressing 
table; SNAKE drinking chocolate, L. 


Lady S. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, 
were all inserted ? 

Snake. They were, madame; and as J copied 
them myself in a feigned hand, there can be no 
suspicion whence they came. 


Lady S. [R.] Did you circulate the report of) 


Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall ? 

Snake. [L.] That’s in as fine a train as your 
ladyship could wish. In the common course of 
things, I think it must reach Mrs. Clackitt’s ears 
within four and twenty hours; and then, you 
know, the business is as good as done. 

Lady 8. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very 
pretty talent and a great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madame, and has been tolerably 
successful in her day. ‘To my knowledge she has 
been the cause of six matches being broken off, 


and three sons being disinherited; of four forced 
elopements, as many close confinements, nine sep- 
arate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I 
have more than once traced her causing a téte-A 
téte in the Town and Country Magazine, when 
the parties, perhaps, had never seen each other’s 
|face before in the course of their lives. 
| Lady S. She certainly has talents, but her man- 
ner is gross. 
Snake. "Vis very true. She generally designs 
well, has a free tongue and bold invention; but 
her coloring is too dark, and her outlines often 
extravagant. She wants that delicacy of tint and 
mellowness of sneer, which distinguish your lady- 
ship’s scandal. 
Lady S. Ah! You are partial, Snake. 
Snake. Not in the least-—everybody allows that 
Lady Sneerwell can do more with a word or a 
look than many can with the most labored detail, 
even when they happen to have a little truth on 
their side to support it. , 
Lady S. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am no 
hypocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap from the 
success of my efforts. [They rise.] Wounded 
myself in the early part of my life by the enven- 
omed tongue of slander, I confess I have since 
known no pleasure equal to the reducing others to 
the level of my own reputation. 
Snake. Nothing can be more natural. But, 
Lady Sneerwell, there is one affair in which you 
have lately employed me, wherein, I confess, | am 
at a loss to guess your motives. 
Lady S. J conceive you mean with respect to 
my neighbor, Sir Peter Teazle, and his family ? 
Snake. I do. Here are two young men, to 
whom Sir Peter has acted as a kind of guardian 
since their father’s death; the eldest possessing 
the most amiable character, and universally well 
spoken of—the youngest the most dissipated and 
extravagant young fellow in the kingdom, with- 
out friends or character; the former an avowed 
admirer of your ladyship’s, and apparently your 
favorite—the latter attached to Maria, Sir Peter’s 
ward, and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on 
the face of these circumstances, it is utterly un- 
‘accountable to me why you, the widow of a city 
knight, with a good jointure, should not close 
with the passion of a man of such character and 
expectations as Mr. Surface; and more so, why 
you should be so uncommonly earnest to destroy 
‘the mutual attachment subsisting between his 
brother Charles and Maria. 
Lady S. Then at once, to unravel this mystery, 
I must inform you that love has no share what- 
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THE SCHOOL (FORTS GANDA. 


{Act I, Seene 1. 
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me. 

Snake. No! 

Ladg 8. His real attachment is to Maria or her 
fortune; but finding in his brother a favored rival, 
he has been obliged to mask his pretentions and 
profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet I am still more puzzled why you 
should interest yourself in his success. 

Lady 8. Heavens! how dull youare! Cannot 
you surmise the weakness which I hitherto, 
through shame, have concealed even from you? 
Must I confess that Charles, that libertine, that 
extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune and reputa- 
tion, that he it is for whom I am thus anxious and 
malicious, and to gain whom I would sacrifice 
everything ? 

Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct seems con- 
sistent; but how came you and Mr. Surface so 
_ confidential ? 

Lady 8. For our mutual interest. I have found 

him out a long time since. I know him to be art- 
_ ful, selfish and malicious—in short, a sentimentai 
_knave; while, with Sir Peter, and indeed with all 
_ his acquaintance, he passes for a youthful miracle 
_ of prudence, good sense and benevolence. 

Snake. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he has not his 
equal in England—and above all, he praises him 
as aman of sentiment. 

Lady S. True—and with the assistance of his 
sentiment and hypocrisy, he has brought him en- 
tirely into his interest with regard to Maria; 
while poor Charles has no friend in the house, 
theugh, I fear, he has a powerful one in Maria’s 
heart, against whom we must direct our schemes. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Mr. Surface. 

Lady S. [erosses c.] Show him up. [Hit Ser- 
VANT, L.] He generally calls about this time. I 
don’t wonder at people giving him tome for a 
lover. 


Enter JOSEPH SURFACE, L. 


Joseph S. [L.] My dear Lady Sneerwell, how 
do you do to-day? Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 

Lady 8. {c.] Snake has just been rallying me on 
our mutual attachment; but I have informed him 
of our real views. You know how useful.he has 
been to us, and believe me, the confidence is not 
ill-placed. 

Joseph S. Madame, it is impossible for me to 
_ suspect a man of Mr. Snake’s sensibility and dis- 
cernment. 

Lady S. Well, well, no compliments now; but 
tell me when you saw your mistress, Maria—or, 
what is more material to me, your brother. 

Joseph S. IT have not seen either since I left 
you; but I can inform you that they never meet. 
Some of your stories have taken a good effect on 
Maria. 

Lady S. Ah! my dear Snake! the merit of this 
belongs to you; but do your brother’s distresses 
increase ? 

Joseph S. Every hour. Jam told he has had an- 
| other execution in the house yesterday. In short, 
| his dissipation and extravagance exceed every- 
thing I ever heard of. 

Lady S. Poor Charles! 

Joseph S. True, madame; notwithstanding his 
vices, one cannot help feeling for him. Poor 


ever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface and 


Charles! I’m sure I wish it were in my power to 
be of any essential service to him; for the man 
who does not feel for the distresses of a friend, 
even though merited by his own misconduct, de- 
serves— 

Lady 8S. O Lud! you are going to be moral, 
and forget that you are among friends. 


Joseph S. Egad, that’s true! I'll keep that sen- | 


timent till I see Sir Peter. However, it is cer- 
tainly a charity to rescue Maria from such a lib- 
ertine, who, if he is to be reclaimed, can only be 
so by one of your ladyship’s superior accomplish- 
ments and understanding. 

Snake. I believe,. Lady Sneerwell, here’s com- 
pany coming. Ill go and copy the letter I men- 
tioned to you. Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 

Joseph S. [crossing to SNAKE.] Sir, your very 
devoted. [Exit SNAKE.] Lady Sneerwell, I am 
very sorry you have put any further confidence in 
that fellow. . 

Lady 8. Why so? 

Joseph S. [R.] I have lately detected him in 
frequent conference with old Rowley, who was 
formerly my father’s steward, and has never, you 
know, been a friend of mine. 


Lady S. And do you think he would betray us? | 


Joseph S. Nothing more likely. Take my word 
for it, faithful even to his own villainy. Ah! 
Maria! 


FEinter MARTA, L 


Lady S. [c.] Maria, my dear, how do you do? 
What’s the matter? 

Maria. [u.] Oh, there is that disagreeable lover 
of mine, Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at 
my guardian’s with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so 
I slipped out and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady S. Is that all? 

Joseph S. [R.] If my brother Charles had been 
of the party, madame, perhaps you would not have 
been so much alarmed. 

Lady S. Nay, now you are severe; for I dare 
swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heard you 
were here. But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin 
done, that you should avoid him so? 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing—but ’tis for 
what he has said; his conversation is a*perpetual 
libel on all his acquaintance. ; 

Joseph S. Aye, and the worst of it is, there is no 
advantage in not knowing him—for he’ll abuse a 
stranger just as soon as his best friend; and his 
uncle Crabtree’s as bad. 

Lady S. Nay, but we should make allowance. 
Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part I own, madame, wit loses 
its respect with me, when I see it in company 
with malice. What do you think, Mr. Surface? 

[Crosses to him. 

Joseph S. Certainly, madame; to smile at the 
jest which plants a thorn in another’s breast, is to 
become a principal in the mischief. 


Lady §S. [u.] Pshaw !—there’s no possibility of 


being witty without a little ill-nature; the malice 

of a good thing is the barb that makes it stick. 

What’s your opinion, Mr. Surface? : 
Joseph S. [R.] Tobe sure, madame; that conver- 


sation where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, 


will ever appear tedious and insipid. 
Maria. [c.] Well, ’ilnot debate how tar scandal 
may be allowable; but m aman, I am sure, it is 


always contemptible. We have pride, envy, rival- 


Act I, Scene 1.] 
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ship, and a thousand little motives to depreciate | 
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I said before—how will you prevent people from 


each other; but the male slanderer must have the 


cowardice of a woman before he can traduce one. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Madame, Mrs. Candour is below, and if 
your ladyship’s at leisure, will leave her carriage. 
Lady S. Beg her to walk in. 


your taste; for though Mrs. Candour is a little 
talkative, everybody allows her to be the best 
natured and best sort of woman. 

Maria. Yes; with a very gross affectation of 
good-nature and benevolence, she does more mis- 
chief than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Joseph S. Vfaith that’s true, Lady Sneerwell; 
whenever I hear the current running against the 
characters of my friends, I never think them in 
such danger as when Candour undertakes their 
defense. 

Lady S. Hush!—here she is! 


talking? To-day Mrs. Clackitt assured me Mr. 
and Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become mere 
man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance; 
she likewise hinted that a certain widow in the 
next street had got rid of her dropsy, and recov- 


> ered her shape in the most surprising manner. | 
[Exit SERVANT, 
L.| Now, Maria, however, here is a character to| 


And at the same time, Miss Tattle, who was by, 
affirmed that Lord Buffalo had discovered his lady 
at a house of no extraordinary fame; and that 
Sir Harry Bouquet and Tom Saunter were to 
measure swords on a similar provocation. But, 
Lord, do you think I would report these things? 
No, no! tale-bearers, as I said before, are just as | 
bad as the tale-makers. 

Joseph S. Ah, Mrs. Candour! if everybody had 
your forbearance and good-nature! 

Mrs. C. I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to | 
hear people attacked behind their backs; and 
when ugly circumstances come out against our 


acquaintance, I own I always love to think the 
best. [LADY SNEERWELL and MARIA retire a 
little up.| By-the-bye, I hope ’tis not true that 
your brother is absolutely ruined ? 
Joseph S. I am afraid his circumstances are very 


| 


+ 
| 
oe 
Enter Mrs. CANDOUR, L. 


Mrs. C. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have 
you been this century? Mr. Surface, what news 


>¢ 


do you hear? though indeed it is no matter, for I 
think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

Joseph S. [R.] Just so, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. [crosses to MARIA.] Oh, Maria! child, 
—what! is the whole affair off between you and 
Charles? His extravagance, I presume—the town 
talks of nothing else. 

Maria. [R. c.| I am very sorry, ma’am, the 
town has so little to do. 

Mrs. C. [u. C.] True, true, child; but there’s 
no stopping people’s tongues. I own I was hurt 
to hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same 
quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, and Lady 
Teazle, have not agreed lately as well as could be 
_ wished. 


Maria. ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to} 


| busy themselves so. 
| Mrs. C. Very true, child—but what’s to be 
done? People will talk—there’s no preventing 
it. Why, it was but yesterday I was told that 
| Miss Gadabout had eloped with Sir Filigree 
Flirt. But, Lord! there’s no minding what one 
hears; though, to be sure, I had this from very 
- good authority. 

Maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. C. So they are, child—shameful, shameful! 
But the world is so censorious no character es- 
capes. Lord, now, who would have suspected 
your friend, Miss Prim, of an indiscretion? Yet 
such is the ill-nature of people, that they say her 
uncle stopped her last week just as she was step- 
ping into the York Mail with her dancing master. 

Maria. Vl answer for it, there are no grounds 

for that report. 
Mrs. C. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare 
swear; no more, probably, than for the story cir- 
| culated last month of Mrs. Festino’s affair with 
- Colonel Cassino—though, to be sure, that affair 
_ was never rightly cleared up. ; 

Joseph 8. The license of invention some people 
take is monstrous indeed. 


Maria. ’Tis so; but in my opinion, those who | 


report such things are equally culpable. 


bad, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. Ah! I heard so—but you must tell 
him to keep up his spirits ; everybody almost isin | 
the same way—Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint 
and Mr. Nicket—all up, I hear, within this week; 
so if Charles is undone he’ll find half his aequain- 
tance ruined too, and that, you know, is a conso- 
lation. 

Joseph S. Doubtless, ma’am—a very great one. 

Enter SERVANT, L. 
Serv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 
[Haxit SERVANT. 

Lady S. So, Maria, you see your lover pursues 

you; positively you shan’t escape. 


Enter CRABTREE first and SIR BENJAMIN BACK- | 
BITE second, L. 


Crab. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand. [ Cross- 
es to Mrs. CANDOUR.] Mrs. Candour, I don’t be- 
lieve you are acquainted with my nepbew, Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite? Egad! ma’am, he has a pretty | 
wit, and isapretty poet, too; isn’t he, Lady Sneer- | 
well ? 

Sir B. [u.] Oh, fie, uncle! | 
Crab. Nay, egad, its true; I back him at a re- 
bus or a charade against the best rhnymer in the 
kingdom. Hasyour ladyship heard the epigram | 
he wrote last week on Lady Frizzle’s feather — 
catching fire? Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the 
charade you made last night extempore at Mrs. | 
Drowzie’s conversazione. Come now; your first | 
is the name of a fish, your second a great naval | 

commander, and— 

Sir B. Uncle, now—pr’thee— 

Crab. Vfaith, ma’am, ’twould surprise you to 
hear how ready he is at these things. 

Lady S. Twonder, Sir Benjamin, you never pub- 
lish anything. 

Sir B. To say truth, madame, ’tis very vulgar 
to print; and as my'little productions are mostly 


satires and lampoons on particular people, I find 


they circulate more by giving copies in confidence 
to the friends of the parties. [Crosses to MARTA. ] 
However, I have some love elegies, which, when 
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Mrs. C. To be sure they are; tale-bearers are | 
as bad as the tale-makers—’tis an old observation, | 
and a very true one. But what’s to be done? as, 


favored with this lady’s smiles, I mean to give 
the public. 
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Crab. Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ll immortalize 
you! You will be handed down to posterity, like 
' Petrarch’s Laura, or Waller’s Sacharissa. 

Sir B. Yes, madame, I think you will like them, 
when you shall see them on a beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall murmur 
through a meadow of margin. ’Fore Gad, they 
_ will be the most elegant things of their kind! 

Crab. [crossing to Mrs. CANDOUR.] But, ladies, 
that’s true—have you heard the news? 
Mrs. C. What, sir, do you mean the report of— 
Crab. No, ma’am, that’s not it—Miss Nicely is 
going to be married to her own footman. 
Mrs. C. Impossible! 
Crab. Ask Sir Benjamin. 
| Sir B. ’Tis very true, ma’am; everything is 
| fixed, and the wedding liveries bespoke. 
| Crab. Yes—and they do say there were very 
pressing reasons for it. 

Lady 8. [u.] Why, Ihave heard something of 
this before. 

Mrs. C. [u. ©.] It can’t be—and I wonder any 
_ one should believe such a story of so prudent a 
| lady as Miss Nicely. 

_ Sir B. [R.c.] O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very 
_ reason ’twas believed at once. She has always 
been so cautious and so reserved that everybody 
was sure there was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs. C. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as 
fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp 
as a fever is generally to those of the strongest 
constitutions. But there is a sort of puny, sickly 
reputation that is always ailing, yet will outlive 
the robuster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir B. True, madame—there are valetudinarians 
_ inreputation as well as constitution; who, being 
- conscious of their weak part, avoid the least breath 

of air, and supply their wants of stamina by care 

and circumspection. 
Mrs. C. Well, but this may be all a mistake. 
_ You know, Sir Benjamin, very trifling circum- 
_ stances often give rise to the most injurious tales. 


you ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose her 
lover and her character last summer at Tunbridge? 
Sir Benjamin, you remember it ? 

Sir B. Oh, to be sure! the most whimsical cir- 
cumstance. 

Lady S. How was it, pray ? 

Crab. Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto’s as- 
_ sembly, the conversation happened to turn on the 
breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says 
| a young lady in company, I have known instances 
| of it—for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, 
| had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twins. 
| What! cries the lady dowager Dundizzy (who you 
| know is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had 

twins? This mistake, as you may imagine, threw 
the whole company into a fit of laughter. How- 
ever, ’twas the next day everywhere reported, and 
_in a few days believed by the whole town that 
_ Miss Letitia Piper had actually been brought to 
_ bed of a fine boy and girl; and in less than a 
week there were some people who could name the 
father, and the farm house where the babies were 
put out to nurse. 

Lady S. Strange, indeed! 

Crab. Matter of tact, I assure you. [Crosses to 
SurRFACE.] O Lud! Mr. Surface, pray is it true 
that your uncle, Sir Oliver, is coming home ? 

Joseph S. [R.] Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 


Crab. That they do, Pll besworn, ma’am. Did | 


Crab. [L. of JOSEPH.] He has been in the East 
Indies a long time. You can scarcely remember 
him, I believe? Sad comfort, whenever he re- 
turns, to hear how your brother has gone on! 

Joseph S. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be 
sure; but I hope no busy people have already pre- 
judiced Sir Oliver against him. He may reform. 

Sir B. To be sure he may; for my part, I never 
believed him to be so utterly void of principle as 
people say ; and though he has lost all his friends, 
I am told nobody is better spoken of by the Jews. 

Crab. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the old 
Jewry was a ward, I believe Charles would be an 
alderman ; no man more popular there, ’fore Gad! 
I hear he pays as many annuities as the Irish ton- 
tine; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
prayers for the recovery of his health in all the 
synagogues. 

Sir B. Yet no man lives in greater splendor. 
They tell me, when he entertains his friends 
he will sit down to’ dinner with a dozen of his 
own securities; have a score of tradesmen waiting 
in the antechamber, and an officer behind every 
guest’s chair. 

Joseph S. This may be entertainment to you, 
gentlemen, but you pay very little regard to the 
feelings of a brother. 

Maria. Their malice is intolerable. [Crosses L.] 
Lady Sneerwell, I must wish you a good morn- 
ing; I’m not very well. [Hait MARIA, L. 

Mrs. C. Oh, dear! she changes color very 
much. 

Lady S. Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her; she 
may want your assistance. 

Mrs. C. That I will, with all my soul, ma’am. 
Poor dear girl, who knows what her situation 
may be? [Exit Mrs. CANDOUR, L. 

Lady S. ’Twas nothing but that she could not 
bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwithstanding 
their difference. 

Sir B. The young lady’s penchant is obvious. 

Crab. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the 
pursuit for that; follow her and put her in good 
humor. Repeat her some of your own Verses. 
Come, Ill assist you. 

Sir B. [crosses to SURFACE.] Mr. Surface, I 
did not mean to hurt you; but depend on’t, your 
brother is utterly undone. [ Crosses L. 

Crab. [crosses to SURFACE.] Oh, Lud! aye, un- 
done as ever man was. Can’t raise a guinea! 

[ Crosses L. 

Sir B. [erosses to SURFACE.] And everything 
sold, ’m told, that was movable— [Crosses L. 

Crab. [crosses c.] I have seen one that was at 
his house. Not a thing left but some empty bot- 
tles that were overlooked, and the family pictures, 
which I believe are framed in the wainscets— 

[ Crosses L. 

Sir B. [crosses c.] And V’m very sorry, also, 
to hear some bad stories against him. 

[ Going L. 

Crab. Oh! he has done many mean things, 
that’s certain. 

Sir B. But, however, as he’s your brother— 

[Going L. 

Crab. We'll tell you all another opportunity. 

Exeunt CRABTREE and SIR BENJAMIN, L. 

Lady S. Ha, ha! ’tis very hard for them to 
leave a subject that they have not quite run down. 

Joseph S. And I believe the abuse was no more 
acceptable to your ladyship than to Maria. 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


Lady 8. 1 doubt her affections are farther en- | 


gaged than we imagine. But the family are to 
be here this evening, so you may as well dine 
where you are, and we shall have an opportunity 
of observing farther ; in the meantime, Ill go and: 
plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment. 
[Hxeunt R. 


ScENE IT.—Srr PETER’s Howse. 
Enter SIR PETER, L. 


Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect? ’Tis now six months 
since Lady Teazle made me the happiest of men 
—and I have been the most miserable dog ever 
since! We tift a little going to church, and 
came to a quarrel before the bells had done 
ringing. I was more than once nearly choked 
with gall during the honeymoon, and had lost all 
comfort in life before my friends had done wishing 
me joy. Yet I chose with caution—a girl bred 
wholly in the country, who never knew luxury 
beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation above the 
annual gala of a race ball. Yet now she plays 
her part in all the extravagant fopperies of the 
fashion and the town with as ready a grace as if 
she had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out of 
Grosvenor Square! Iam sneered at by all my 
acquaintance, and paragraphedin the newspapers. 
She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my 
humors; yet, the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, 
or I should never bear all this. However, Vl 
never be weak enough to own it. 


inter ROWLEY, RB. 


Rowley. Oh, Sir Peter, your servant; how is it 
with you, sir? 

Sir P. [u.] Verybad, master Rowley, very bad. 
I meet with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Rowley. .[R.] What can have happened since 
yesterday ? 

Sir P. A.good question to a married man. 

Rowley. Nay, V’m sure, Sir Peter, your lady 
cannot be the cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir P. Why, has anybody told you she was 
dead ? 

Rowley. Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, 
notwithstanding your tempers don’t exactly agree. 

Sir P. But the fault is entirely hers, master 
Rowley. I am, myself, the sweetest tempered 
man alive, and hate a teazing temper; and so I 
tell her a hundred times a day. 

Rowley. Indeed ! 

Sir P. Aye! and what is very extraordinary, 
in all our disputes she is always in the wrong! 
But Lady Sneerwell, and the set she meets at her 
house, encourage the perverseness of her disposi- 
tion. Then, to complete my vexations, Maria, 
my ward, whom I ought to have the power of a 
father over, is determinad to turn rebel too, and 
absolutely refuses the man whom I have long re- 
solved on for her husband; meaning, I suppose, 
to bestow herself on his profligate brother. 

Rowley. You know, sir, I have always taken the 
liberty to differ with you on the subject of these 
two young gentlemen. I only wish you may not 
be deceived in your opinion of the elder. For 
Charles, my life on’t! he will retrieve his errors 
yet. Their worthy father, once my honored mas- 


ter, was, at his years, nearly as wild a spark ; | country, 
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yet, when he died, he did not leave a more be- 
nevolent heart to lament his loss. 

Sir P. You are wrong, master Rowley. On 
their father’s death, you know, I acted as a kind 
of guardian to them both till their uncle Sir Oli- 
ver’s eastern liberality gave them an early inde- 
pendence; of course no person could have more 
opportunities of judging of their hearts, and I 
was never mistaken in my life. Joseph is indeed 
a model for the young men of the age. He is a 


man of sentiment, and acts up to the sentiments | 


he professes; but for the other, take my word 
for’t, if he had any grain of virtue by descent, he 
has dissipated it with the rest of his inheritance. 
Ah! my old friend, Sir Oliver, will be deeply mor- 


tified when he finds how part of his bounty has | 


been misapplied. 

Rowley. I am sorry to find you so violent 
against the young man, because this may be the 
most critical period of his fortune. I came hither 
with news that will surprise you. 

Sir P. What! let me hear. 

Rowley. Sir Oliver és arrived, and at this mo- 
ment in town. 

Sir P. How you astonish me! 
did not expect him this month ? 

Rowley. 1 did not; but his passage has been re- 
markably quick. 

Sir P. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. 
’Tis sixteen years since we met. We have had 
many a day together. But does he still enjoin us 
not to inform his nephews of his arrival ? 

Rowley. Most strictly. He means, before it is 
known, to make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir P. Ab! there needs no art to discover their 
merits—however, he shall have his way; but, 
pray, does he know I am married ? 

Rowley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir P. What, as we drink health to a friend in 
a consumption? Ah! Oliver will laugh at me. 
We used to rail at matrimony together; but he 
has been steady to his text. Well, he must be at 
my house, though !—I’'ll instantly give orders for 
his reception. But, master Rowley, don’t drop a 
word that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Rowley. By no means. 

Sir P. For I should never be able to stand 
Noll’s jokes; so ’d have him think, Lord forgive 
me! that we are a very happy couple. 

Rowley. I understand you ;—but then you must 
be very careful not to differ while he is in the 
house with you. 

Sir P. Egad, and so we must—and that’s im- 
possible. Ah! master Rowley, when an old bach- 
elor marries a young wife, he deserves—no—the 
crime carries its punishment along with it. 

[Exeunt ROWLEY R., SIR PETER L. 


I thought you 
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ScENE I.—Srir PETER’S House. 
Enter LADY TEAZLE and SIR PETER, L. 


Sir P. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, Pll not bear 
it! 

Lady T. [R.] Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may 
bear it or not, as you please; but I ought to have 
my own way in everything; and what’s more, i 
will, too. What! though I was educated in the 
I know very well that women of fashion 
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[Act II, Scene 2. 


_in London are accountable to nobody after they 
are married. 

Sir P. [L.] Very well, ma’am, very well—so a| 
husband is to have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady T. Authority! No, to be sure—if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have 
adopted me, and not married me; [am sure you 
were old enough. 

Sir P. Old enough!—aye—there it is. Well, 


‘I promise you; however, I am equally obliged to 


Sir P. I thank you, madame—but don’t flatter 
yourself; for though your ill conduct may disturb 
my peace of mind, it shall never break my heart, 


you for the hint. [ Crosses L. 
Lady T. Then why will you endeavor to make 
yourself so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in 
every little elegant expense ? 
Sir P. [u.] ’Slife, madame, I say, had you any 
of these elegant expenses when you married me? 


well, Lady Teazle, though my life may be made, 
_ unhappy by your temper, I’ not be ruined by 
your extravagance. 

Lady T. My extravagance! 
more extravagant than a woman ought to be. 

Sir P. No, no, madame, you shall throw away | 
no more sums on such unmeaning luxury. ’Slife! | 
to spend as much to furnish your dressing-room 
with flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the 
Pantheon into a green-house, and give a féte 
champétre at Christmas. 

Lady T. Lord, Sir Peter, am I to blame because 
flowers are dear in cold weather? You should 
find fault with the climate, and not with me. 
For my part, I’m sure, I wish it was spring all the 
year round, and that roses grew under our feet! 

Sir P. Oons! madame—if you had been born to | 
this, I shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus; but 
you forget what your situation was when I mar- 
ried you. 

Lady T. No, no, I don’t; ’twas a very disagree- 
able one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, madame, you were then in 
somewhat a humbler style—the daughter of a 
plain country squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, 
when I saw you first sitting at your tam- 
bour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch 
of keys at your side, your hair combed smooth 
over a roll, and your apartment hung round 
with fruits in worsted of your own working. 

Lady T. Ob, yes! I remember it very well, and 
a curious life 1 led. My daily occupation to in- 
spect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make 
extracts from the family receipt book—and comb 
my Aunt Deborah’s lap dog. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

Lady T. And then, you know, my evening 
amusements ! To draw patterns for ruffles which 
Thad not materials to make up; to play Pope 
Joan with the curate; to read a novel to my 
aunt; or to be stuck down to an old spinet to 
strum my father to sleep after a fox chase. 

Sir P. [R.] I am glad youhave so good a mem- 
ory. Yes, madame, these were the recreations I 
took you from; but now you must have your 
coach—vis-d-vis—and three powdered footmen 
before your chair; and, in the summer, a pair of 
white cats to draw you to Kensington Gardens. 
No recollection, I suppose, when you were con- 
tent toride double, behind the butler, on a dock’d 
_ coach-horse. 

Lady T. [u.] No—I swear I never did that; I 
deny the butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir P. This, madame, was your situation; and 
_ what have I done for you? I have made you a 
woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank; in short, I 
have made you my wife. 

Lady T. Well, then—and there is but one thing 
_ more you can make me to add to the obligation, 
_ and that is— 

Sir P. My widow, I suppose ? 
Lady T. Hem! hem! 


T’m sure I’m not) 

‘do with the fashion before you married me ? | 
Lady T. For my part I should think you would 

like to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. Aye—there again—taste. Zounds! 
madame, you had no taste when you married me! 

Lady T. That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter ; and 
after having married you, I should never pretend 
to taste again, I allow. But now, Sir Peter, since 
we have finished our daily jangle, I presume I 
may go to my engagement at Lady Sneerwell’s ? 

Sir P. Aye, there’s another precious circum- 
stance—a charming set of acquaintances you have 
made there. 

Lady T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of 
rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious of | 
reputation. 

Sir P. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputa- | 
tion with a vengeance, for they don’t choose any- | 
body should have a character but themselves! 
Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch has rid on a 
hurdle who has done less mischief than the utter- 
ers of false tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers 
of reputation. | 

Lady T. What! would you restrain the freedom | 


Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me 
be out of the fashion ? 
Sir P. The fashion, indeed! What had you to | 


Sir P. Ah! they have made you just as bad as 
any one of the society. 

Lady T. Why, I believe I do bear a part with | 
tolerable grace. 

Sir P. Grace, indeed! 

Lady T. But I vow I bear no malice against 
the people I abuse. When I say an ill-natured 
thing, ’tis out of pure good humor; and I take it 
for granted they deal exactly in the same manner 
with me. But, Sir Peter, you know you promised 
to come to Lady Sneerwell’s too. 

Sir P. Well, well, Vll call in just to look after 
my own character. | 

Lady T. Then, indeed, you must make haste 
after me, or you'll be too late. So, good-by to ye. 

[Hatt LADY TEAZLE, R. 

Sir P. So—I have gained much by my intended 
expostulation; yet, with what a charming air she 
contradicts everything I say, and how pleasingly 
she shows her contempt for my authority! Well, 
though I can’t make her love me, there is great 
satisfaction in quarreling with her; and I think 
she never appears to such advantage as when she 
is doing everything in her power to plague me. 

[Exit L. 


ScENE II.—LADY SNEERWELL’s House. Company 
sitting at the back of the stage at card-tables. 
LADY SNEERWELL, Mrs. CANDOUR, CRABTREE, 
Str BENJAMIN BACKBITE and JOSEPH SurR- 
FACE discovered ; 

tea, etc. 


SERVANTS attending with 


of speech ? + 


Lady S. [R.] Nay, positively, we will hear it. 
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Joseph S. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir B. O plague on’t, uncle! ’tis mere nonsense. 

Crab. No, no; fore Gad, very clever for an ex- 
tempore ! 

Sir B. [R. c.] But, ladies, you should be ac- 
quainted with the circumstance. You must know 
that one day last week, as Lady Betty Curricle 


was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of! 


duodecimo phaeton, she desired me to write some 


verses on her ponies; upon which I took out my | 
pocket-book, and in one moment produced the | 


following : 


Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies— 
To give them this title I’m sure is not wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 
Crab. There, ladies, done in the smack of a 
whip, and on horseback too. 
Joseph S. [R.] A very Phceebus, mounted—in- 
deed, Sir Benjamin. 
Sir B. Ob, dear sir! trifles—trifles. 


Linter MARIA and LADY TEAZLE, L. 


Mrs. C. I must have a copy. 

Lady S. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir 
Peter ? 

Lady T. 1 believe hell wait on your ladyship 
presently. 

Lady S. Maria, my dear, you look grave. Come, 
you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 

Maria. I take very little pleasure in cards— 
however, I’ll do as your ladyship pleases. [Retires 
wp C. with LADY SNEERWELL and SURFACE. 

Lady T. 1 am surprised Mr. Surface should sit 
down with her; I thought he would have em- 
braced this opportunity of speaking to me, before 
Sir Peter came. [ Aside. 

Mrs. C. [they all advance.] Now, Vl die, but 
you are all so scandalous, Vl forswear your society. 

Lady T. What's the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Mrs. OC. They’! not allow our friend Miss Ver- 
million to be handsome ! 

Lady 8S. {comes down, L.] Oh, surely, she is a 
pretty woman. 

Crab. Ym very glad you think so, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. She has a charming fresh color. 

Lady T. [erosses, c.] Yes, when itis fresh put on. 

Mrs. C. Oh, fie! Vl swear her color is natural ; 
I have seen it come and go. 

Lady T. J dare swear you have, ma’am ; it goes 
off at night, and comes again in the morning. 

Mrs. C. Ha, ha, ha! how I hate to hear you 
talk so. But surely, now, her sister is, or was, 
very handsome? 

Crab. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? Oh, Lord! she’s 
six-and-fifty if she’s an hour! 

Mrs. C. Now positively you wrong her; fifty- 
two or fifty-three at the utmost—and I don’t think 
she looks more. 

Sir B. [R. c.] Alt! there’s no judging by her 
looks, unless one could see her face. 

Lady S. [u.] Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does 
take some pains to repair the ravages of time, you 
must allow she effects it with great ingenuity; and 
surely that’s better than the careless manner in 
which the widow Ochre chalks her wrinkles. 

Sir B. Nay, now, Lady Sneerwell, you are se- 
vere upon the widow. Come, come, ’tis not that 
she paints so ill—but when she has finished her 
face, she joins it on so badly to her neck, that she 
looks like a mended statue, in which the connois- 


seur may see at once that the head is modern, 
though the trunk is antique. 

Crab. Ha, ha, ha! Well said, nephew! [SER- 
VANTS give the characters coffee, etc., and wait 
behind. 

Mrs. C. Ha, ha, ha! 
laugh; but I vow J hate you for it. 
think of Miss Simper ? 

Sir B. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady T. Yes, and on that account, when she is 
neither speaking nor laughing (which very seldom 
happens) she never absolutely shuts her mouth, 
but leaves it always ajar, as it were—thus. 

[ Shows her teeth. 

Mrs. C. How can you be so ill-natured ? 

Lady T: Nay, I allow even that’s better than 
the pains Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her losses in 
front. She draws her mouth till it positively re- 
sembles the aperture of a poor’s box, and all her 
words appear to slide out edgewise, as it were— 
thus: How do you do, madame? Yes, madame. 

[| Mimics. 

Lady S. Very well, Lady Teazle; Isce you can 


Well, you make me 
What do you 


| be a little severe. 


Lady T. In detense of a friend it is but justice. 
But here comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 
[Crosses to SIR BENJAMIN. 


Enter Sir PETER TEAZLE, L. 


Sir P. Ladies, your most obedient. Mercy on 
me! here is the whole set! a character dead at 
every word, I suppose. [ Aside. 

Mrs. C. 1 am rejoiced you are come, Sir Peter. 
They have been so censorious—they’ll allow good 
qualities to nobody. 

Sir P. That must be very distressing to you, 
indeed, Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. C. Not even good nature to our friend 
Mrs. Pursy. 

Lady T. What, the fat dowager who was at 
Mrs. Quadrille’s last night ? 

Mrs. C. Nay, but her bulk is her misfortune; 


and when she takes such pains to get rid of it, | 


you ought not to reflect on her. 

Lady S. That’s very true, indeed. 

Lady T. Yes, I know she almost lives on acids 
and small whey; laces herself by pullies; and 
often in the hottest noon in summer, you may see 
her on a little squat pony, with her hair plaited 
up behind like a drummer’s, and puffing round 
the ring on a full trot. 

Mrs. C. I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defend- 
ing her. 

Sir P. Yes, a good defense, truly ! 

Mrs. C. But Sir Benjamin is as censorious as 
Miss Sallow. 

Crab. Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend 
to be censorious—an awkward gawgy, without 
any one good point under heaven. 


Mrs. C. Positively, you shall not be so severe. | 
Miss Sallow is a near relation of mine by marriage, | 


and as for her person, great allowance is to be 
made; for, let me tell you, a woman labors under 
many disadvantages who tries to pass for a girl 
at six-and-thirty. 


Lady S. Though surely she is handsome still— | 


and for the weakness in her eyes, considering how 
much she reads by candlelight, it is not to be 
wondered at. 

Mrs. C. True, and then as to her manner ; up- 
on my word, I think it is particularly graceful, 
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considering she never had the least education ; 
_ for you know her mother was a Welsh milliner, 
and her father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Sir B. Ah! you are both of you too good-na- 
tured ! ' 

Sir P. Yes, d——d good-natured! This their 
own relation! mercy on me! [ Aside. 

Sir B. And Mrs. Candour is of so moral a turn. 

Mrs. OC. Well, I will never join ridiculing a 
friend ; and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle ; 
and you all know what pretensions she has to be 
critical on beauty. 

Crab. Oh, to be sure! she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever was seen; ’tis a collection 
of features from all the different countries of the 
globe. 

Sir. B. So she has indeed—an Irish front— 

Crab. Caledonian locks— 

Sir B. Dutch nose— 

Crab. Austrian lips— 

Sir B. Complexion of a Spaniard— 

Crab. And teeth a la Chinois— 

Sir B. In short, her face resembles a table @hote 
at Spa—where no two guest are of a nation— 

Crab. Or a congress at the close of a general 
war—wherein all the members, even to her eyes, 
appear to have a different interest, and her nose 
and chin are the only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. C. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Mercy on my life !—a person they dine 
with twice a week. [ Aside. 

Mrs. C. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the 
laugh off so—for, give me leave to say, that Mrs. 
Ogle— 

Sir P. [crosses to Mrs. CANDOUR.] Madame, 
madame, I beg your pardon—there’s no stopping 
these good gentlemen’s tongues. But when I tell 
you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they are abus- 
ing is a particular friend of mine, I hope yowll 
not take her part. 

[Mrs. CANDOUR turns up the stage. 

Lady S. Ha, ha, ha! Well said, Sir Peter! 
but you are a cruel creature—too phlegmatic 
| yourself for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit 
| in others. 

Sir P. Ah, madame! true wit is more nearly 
_ allied to good nature than your ladyship is aware of. 
Lady T. True, Sir Peter; I believe they are so 
| near akin, that they can never be united. 

Sir B. Or rather, suppose them man and wife, 
| because one so seldom sees them together. 

Lady T. But Sir Peter is such an enemy to 


Parliament. 

Sir P. ’Fore heaven, madame, if they were to 
consider the sporting with reputation of as much 
importance as poaching on manors, and pass an 
act for the preservation of fame, as well as game, 
I believe many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady S. O Lud! Sir Peter; would you deprive 
us of our privileges? 

Sir P. Aye, madame; and then no person 
should be permitted to kill characters and run 
| down reputation, but qualified old maids and dis- 
_ appointed widows. 

Lady S. Go, you monster ! 
Mrs. C. But, surely, you would not be quite so 
_ severe on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir P. Yes, madame, I would have law merchant 
for them, too; and in all cases of slander curren- 
cy, whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


scandal, I believe he would have it put down by | 


found, the injured parties should have a right to — 


come on any of the indorsers. 
SERVANT enters L., and whispers SIR PETER. 


Crab. Well, for my part, I believe there never | 


was a scandalous tale without some foundation. 
Lady S. Come, ladies, shall we sit down to 
cards in the next room? 
Sir P. [to the SERVANT.] Tll be with them 
directly. Ill get away unperceived. 
[Apart. Hait SERVANT, L. 
Lady 8. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave us? 
Sir P. Your ladyship must excuse me; I’m 
called away by particular business. But I leave 
my character behind me. [Hit Str PETER, L. 


Sir B. Well—certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord | 


of yours is a strange being; I could tell you some 
stories of him that would-make you laugh heartily 
if he were not your husband. 

Lady T. Oh, pray don’t mind that; why don’t 
you? Come, do let’s hear them. ~ [Joins the rest 


of the company going into the next room, L. U. E. | 


SURFACE and MARIA advance. 

Joseph S. Maria, I see you have no satisfaction 
in this society. 

Maria. [u.] How is it possible I should? If to 
raise malicious smiles at the infirmities or misfor- 
tunes of those who have never injured us, be the 
province of wit or humor, heaven grant me a 
double portion of dullness! 

Joseph S. [R.] Yet they appearmore ill-natured 
than they are—they have no malice at heart. 

Maria. Then is their conduct still more con- 
temptible; for, in my opinion, nothing could ex- 
cuse the intemperance of their tongues, but a 
natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Joseph S. But can you, Maria, feel thus for 
others, and be unkind to me alone? Is hope to 
be denied the tenderest ‘passion ? ; 

Maria. Why will you distress me by renewing 
this subject? 

Joseph S. Ah, Maria! you would not treat me 
thus, and oppose your guardian, Sir Peter’s will, 
but that I see that profligate Charles is still a fa- 
vored rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously urged! 
my sentiments are for that unfortunate young 
man, be assured I shall not feel more bound to 
give him up, because his distresses have lost him 
the regard even of a brother. [ Crosses R. 

Joseph S. [u.] Nay, but Maria, do not leave 
me with a frown; by all that’s honest, I swear— 
Gad’s life, here’s Lady Teazle! [Aside.] You 
must not, no, you shall not—for, though I have 
the greatest regard for Lady Teazle— 

Maria. Lady Teazle? 

Joseph S. Yet, were Sir Peter to suspect— 


Enter LADY 'TEAZLE, L. U. E., and comes for- 
ward, C. . 


Lady T. What is this, pray? Does he take 
her for me? Child, you are wanted in the next 
room. [Hxit MARIA, L. U. E.] What is all this, 
pray ? 

Joseph S. [u.] Oh, the most unlucky cireum- 
stance in nature! Maria has somehow suspected 


the tender concern I have for your happiness, and | 


threatened to acquaint Sir Peter with her suspi- 


cions, and I was just endeavoring to reason with | 


her when you came in. 
Lady T. Indeed! but you seemed to adopt a 


jAct II, Scene 2. | 


But whatever | 
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very tender method of reasoning—do you usually 
argue on your knees? 

Joseph S. Oh, she’s a child, and I thought a 
little bombast— But, Lady Teazle, when are you 
to give me your opinion on my library, as you 
promised ? 

Lady T. No, no; I begin to think it would be 


_ imprudent, and you know I admit you as a lover 
_ no further than fashion requires. 


Joseph S. True, a mere platonic cicisbeo—what 
every London wife is entitled to. 

Lady T. Certainly, one must not be out of the 
fashion. However, I have so many of my country 
prejudices left, that, though Sir Peter’s ill-humor 
pay vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me 

o— 

Joseph S. The only revenge in your power. 
Well—I applaud your moderation. 

Lady T. Go—you are an insinuating wretch. 
[Crosses L.] But we shall be missed—let us join 
the company. 

Joseph S. But we had better not return together. 

Lady T. Well—don’t stay; for Maria shan’t 


_ come to hear any more of your reasoning, I pro- 


mise you. [Exit LADY TEAZLE, L. U. E. 

Joseph S. A curious dilemma, truly, my politics 
have run me into! I wanted, at first, only to in- 
gratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she might 
not be my enemy with Maria; and I have, I don’t 
know how, become her serious lover. Sincerely, I 
begin to wish I had never made such a point of 
gaining so very good a character, for it has led 
me into so many d——d rogueries, that I doubt 
I shall be exposed at last. Exit w. 


SCENE III.—SirR PETER TEAZLPE’S. 


Finter SYR OLIVER SURFACE and ROWLEY, L. 

Sir O. [R.] Ha, ha, ha! So my old friend is 
married, hey ?—a young wife out of the country 
—ha, ha, ha! That he should have stood bluff 
to old bachelor so long, and sink jinto a husband 
at last. 

Row. [L.] But you must not rally him on the 
subject, Sir Oliver, ’tis a tender point, I assure 


| you, though he has been married only seven 
| months. 


Sir O. Then he has been just half a year on 
the stool of repentance! Poor Peter! But you 
say he has entirely given up Charles—never sees 
him, hey? 

Row. His prejudice against him is astonishing, 
and I am sure, greatly increased by a jealousy of 
him with Lady Teazle, which he has been indus- 
triously led into by a scandalous society in the 
neighborhood, who have contributed not a little 
to Charles’ ill name. Whereas, the truth is, I 
believe, if the lady is partial to either of them, 
his brother is the favorite. 

Sir O. [R.] Aye, I know there are a set of ma- 
licious, prating, impudent gossips, both male and 
female, who murder characters to kill time; and 
will rob a young fellow of his good name, before ' 
he has years to know the value of it. But I am 
not to be prejudiced against my nephew by such, 
I promise you. No, no, if Charles has done 
nothing false or mean, I shall compound for his 


however, left. 

Sir O. What, shall I forget, Master Rowley, 
when I was at his years myself? Egad, my 
brother and I were either of us very prudent 
|youths; and yet, I believe, you have not seen 
;many better men than your old master was. 

Row. Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me assurance 
that Charles may yet be a credit to his family— 
but here comes Sir Peter. [ Goes a little wp. 

Sir O. Egad, so he does—mercy on me! he’s 


|ried look! One may read husband in his face at 
| this distance ! 


Enter SR PRTER TEAZLE, R. 
Sir P. [R.] 
Welcome to England a thousand times! 


Sir P. [r.] Ob! ’tis a long time since we met 
—fifteen years, I doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a 
cross accident in the time. 

Sir O. Aye, Ihave had my share. But what! I 
find you married, hey, my old boy? Well, well; 
it can’t be helped, and so, I wish you joy with all 
/my heart. 

Sir P. Thank you—thank you, Sir Oliver. 
Yes, I have entered into—the happy state; but 
we'll not talk of that now. 

Sir O. True, true, Sir Peter; old friends 
should not begin on grievances at first meeting— 
no, no, no. 

Row. [L.] Take care, pray, sir. 

Sir O. Well, so one of my nephews is a wild 
rogue, I find, hey? 


your disappointment there; he’s a lost young 
man, indeed. 


should be. 
of him. 

Sir O. I am sorry to hear it; he has too good 
a character to be an honest fellow. Everybody 
speaks well of him! Pshaw! then he has bowed 
as low to knaves and fools as to the honest dig- 
nity of genius and virtue. 

Sir P. What, Sir Oliver! do you blame him for 
not making enemies? 


them. 

Sir P. Well, well; youll be convinced when 
you know him. 
verse; he professes the noblest sentiments. 

Sir O. Oh! plague of his sentiments! If he 
salutes me with a scrap of morality in his mouth, 
I shall be sick directly. But, however, don’t mis- 
take me, Sir Peter; I don’t mean to defend 
Charles’ errors; but before I form my judg- 
ment of either of them, I intend to make a trial 
of their hearts; and my friend Rowley and I 
have planned something for the purpose. 

Row. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has 
been mistaken. 

Sir P. Ob! my life on Joseph’s honor. 


you our scheme. [ Crosses R. 


Sir P. Allons then! 


your old friend’s son. 


Odds my life! I am not 


Sir P. Wild!—Ah! my old friend, I grieve for 


Sir O. Well—come give us a_ bottle of good | 
wine, and we'll drink the lad’s health, and tell | 


the son of my good old master has one friend, | 


greatly altered, and seems to have a settled, mar- | 


Hah! Sir Oliver; my old friend! | 


Sir O. [c.] Thank you—thank you, Sir Peter! | 
and i’faith I am glad to find you well, believe me. | 


However, his brother will make | 
you amends; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth | 
Everybody in the world speaks well | 


' Sir O. Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve | 


’Tis edification to hear him con- | 


Sir O. And don’t, Sir Peter, be so severe against | 
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sorry that he has run out of the course a little ; Enter MOSEs, R. 


for my part, I hate to see prudence clinging to the 
green suckers of youth ; ’tis like ivy round a sap- 
ling, and spoils the growth of the tree. 

[ Exeunt R. 


AOMe LIT. 


Scrne I.—Srr PETER TEAZLE’S. 


Enter Str OLIVER SURFACE, SIR PETER TEA- 
ZLE and ROWLEY, R. 


Sir P. [c.] Well, then, we shall see this fellow 
first, and have our wine afterwards ;—but how is 
_ this, master Rowley? I don’t see the jet of your 
scheme. 

Row. [R.] Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, whom I 
_ was speaking of, is nearly related to them by their 
mother. He was once a merchant in Dublin, but 
has been ruined by a series of undeserved misfor- 
- tunes. He has applied, by letter, since his con- 
finement, both to Mr. Surface and Charles; from 
the former he has received nothing but evasive 
_ promises of future service, while Charles has done 
all that his extravagance has left him power to do; 
and he is, at this time, endeavoring to raise a sum 
of money, part of which, in the midst of his own 
_ distresses, I know he intends for the service of 
poor Stanley. 

Sir O. [L.] Ah! he ismy brother’s son. 

Sir P. Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally 
to-— 

Row. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his 
brother that Stanley has obtained permission to 
apply personally:to his friends, and as they have 
neither- of them ever seen him, let Sir Oliver as- 
sume his character, and he will have a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging, at least, of the benevolence of 
their dispositions; and believe me, sir, you will 
find in the youngest brother one who, in the 
midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our im- 
mortal bard expresses it, ‘‘a heart to pity, and a 
hand, open as day, for melting charity.” 
Si P. Pshaw! What signifies his having an 
_ open hand or purse either, when he has nothing 
left to give? Well, well—make the trial if you 
please. But where is the fellow you brought for 
_ Sir Oliver to examine, relative to Charles’ affairs? 

Row. Below, waiting his commands, and no one 
can give him better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, 
is a friendly Jew, who, to do him justice, has done 
everything in his power to bring your nephew to 
a proper sense of his extravagance. 

Sir P. Pray let us have him in. 

Row. Desire Mr. Moses to walk up stairs. 
| Sir P. But pray, why should you suppose he 
_ will tell the truth? 

Row. Oh! I have convinced him that he has no 
chance of recovering certain sums advanced to 
Charles, but through the bounty of Sir Oliver, 


on his fidelity to his own interests; I have also 
another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom 
I have detected in a matter little short of forgery, 
and shall shortly produce to remove some of your 
preudees Sir Peter, relative toCharles and Lady 
Teazle. 


Row. Here comes the honest Israelite. 


who he knows is arrived; so that youmay depend | 


that. 
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[Act III, Scene 1. 


This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. Sir, I understand you have lately had 
great dealings with my nephew, Charles. 

Moses. {crosses to Str O.] Yes, Sir Oliver, I 
have done all I could for him; but he was ruined 
before he came to me for assistance. 

Sir O. That was unlucky, truly; for you had 
no opportunity of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at all; I hadn’t the pleasure of 
knowing his distresses till he was some thousands | 


worse than nothing. | 


Sir O. Unfortunate, indeed! But I suppose 
you have done all in your power for him, honest 
Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, he knows that; this very evening 
I was to have brought him a gentleman from the 
city, who does not know him, and will, I believe, 
advance him some money. 

Sir P. What! one Charles never had money 
from before ? 

Moses. Yes—Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, 
formerly a broker. 

Sir P. Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikes me ! 
Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium ? 

Moses. Not at all. 

Sir P. Now then, Sir Oliver, you may have a 
better opportunity of satisfying yourself than by 
any old romancing tale of a poor relation; go 
with my friend Moses, and represent Premium, 
and then, I’ll answer for it, you'll see your nephew 
in all his glory. 

Sir O. Egad, I like this idea better than the 
other, and I may visit Joseph afterwards as old 
Stanley. 

Sir P. True—so you may. 

Row. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a 
disadvantage, to be sure; however, Moses, you 
understand Sir Peter, and will be faithful ? 

Moses. Youmay depend upon me. [Looks at his 
watch.] This is near the time I was to have gone, 

[ Crosses L. 

Sir O. Vll accompany you as soon as you please, 
Moses—but hold! I have forgot one thing— 
how the plague shall I be able to pass for a J ew? 

Moses. There’s no need—the principal is Chris- 
tian. 

Sir O. Ishe? V’m very sorry to hear it. But 
then again, ain’t [rather too smartly dressed to 
look like a money lender? 


a 


Sir P. Not at all; ’twould not be out of char- | 


acter if you went in your own carriage, would it, 
Moses ? 

Moses. Not in the least. 

Sir O. Well—but how must I talk ? There’s cer- 
tainly some cant of usury and mode of treating 
that I ought to know. 

Sir P. Oh! there’s not much to learn. The 
ereat point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough 
in your demands—hey, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, that’s a very great point. 

Sir O. Vl answer for’t Pl not be wanting in 
V’ll ask him eight or ten per cent. on the 
loan, at least. 

Moses. If you ask him no more than that, you'll 
be discovered immediately. 


Sir O. Hey! what the plague ! how much then? 


d ; Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. | 
Sir P. I have heard too much on that subject.!Ifhe appears not very anxious for the supply, — 


you should require only forty or fifty per cent. ;_ 
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but if you find him in great distress, and want the 
monies very bad, you may ask double. 
Sir P. A good honest trade yow’re learning, Sir 


| Oliver. 


Sir O. Truly, I think so—and not unprofitable. 

Moses. Then, you know, you haven’t the mon- 
ies yourself, but are forced to borrow them for 
him from a friend. 

Sir O. Oh! I borrow it of a friend, do IT? 

Moses. Yes; and your friend is an unconscion- 
able dog; but you can’t help that. 


Sir O. My friend an unconscionable dog, is he? | 


Moses. Yes, and he himself has not the monies 
by him, but is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Sir O. He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, 
ishe? Well, that’s very kind of him. 

Sir P. YVfaith, Sir Oliver—Mr. Premium, I 
mean—you1l soon be master of the trade. 

Sir O. Moses shall give me further instructions 
as we go together. 

Sir P. You will not have much time, for your 
nephew lives hard by. 

Sir O. Oh! never fear; my tutor appears so 
able, that though Charles lived in the next street, 
it must be my own fault iflam not a complete 


| rogue before I turn the corner. [Hzeunt SiR OLI- 
| VER SURFACE and MOSES, L. 


Sir P. So, now, I think Sir Oliver will be con- 
vinced. You are partial, Rowley, and would have 
prepared Charles for the other plot. 

Row. No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

Sir P. Well, go bring me this Snake, and [ll 
hear what he has to say presently. I see Maria, 
and want to speak with her. [Exit ROWLEY, R.] 
I should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of 
Lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have 
never yet opened my mind on this subject to my 
friend Joseph—I am determined I will do it—he 
will give me his opinion sincerely. 


Enter MARTA, L. 


So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you? 

Maria. [u.] No, sir; he was engaged. 

Sir P. [R.] Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the 
more you converse with that amiable young man, 
what return his partiality for you deserves? 

Maria. Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent impor- 
tunity on this subject distresses me extremely— 
you compel me to declare, that I know no man 
who has ever paid me a particular attention, 


' whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 


Sir P. So—here’s perverseness! No, no, Maria— 
tis Charles only whom you would prefer. ’Tis 
evident his vices and follies have won your heart. 

Maria. This is unkind, sir. You know I have 
obeyed you in neither seeing nor corresponding 
with him; I have heard enough to convince me 
that he is unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot 
think it culpable, if, while my understanding se- 
verely condemns his vices, my heart suggests 
some pity for his distresses. 

Sir P. Well, well, pity him as much as you 
please; but give your heart and hand to a worthy 
object. 

Maria. Never to his brother. [ Crosses R. 

Sir P. Go—perverse and obstinate! but take 
care, madame ; you have never yet known what 
the authority of a guardian is; don’t compel me 
to inform you of it. d 

Maria. I can only say, you shall not have just 
reason. ’Tis true, by my father’s will, I am for a 
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short period bound to regard you as a substitute ; | 


|but I must cease to think you so, when you 
would compel me to be miserable. 
[Exit MARTA, R. 

Sir P. Was ever man so crossed as I am? 
Everything conspiring to fret me! I had not been 
involved in matrimony a fortnight, before her 
father, a hale and hearty man, died, on purpose, I 
believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the 
care of his daughter. [LaDy TEAZLE; sings 
without.| But here comes my helpmate! She 
appears in great good humor. How happy I 
should be if I could teaze her into loving me, 
though but a little! 


inter LADY TEAZLE, R. 


been quarreling with Maria? 
well to be ill-humored when I am not by. 
sw P. 


Lady T. [R.] I am sure I wish I had; for I 
want you to be in a charming sweet temper at 
this moment. Do be good-humored now, and 
let me have two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir P. Two hundred pounds! 
be in a good-humor without paying for it? But 
speak to me thus, and i’faith there’s nothing I 
could refuse you. You shall have it; [gives her 
notes] but seal me a bond of repayment. 

Lady T. Oh, no—there—my note of hand will 
do as well. [ Offering her hand. 

Sir P. And you shall no longer reproach me 
with not giving you an independent settlement. 
I mean shortly to surprise you; but shall we 
always live thus, hey ? 

Lady T. If you please. Tm sure I don’t care 
how soon we leave off quarreling, provided yowll 
own you were tired first. 


who shall be most obliging. 

Lady T. Y assure you, Sir Peter, good-nature 
becomes you—you look now as you did before we 
were married, when you used to walk with me 


gallant you were in your youth, and chuck me 
under the chin, you would; and ask me if I thought 
I could love an old fellow who would deny me 
nothing—didn’t you? 

Sir P. Yes, yes, and you were kind and atten- 
tive— 


your part, when my acqaintance used to abuse 
you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Sur P. Indeed! 

Lady T. Aye, and when my cousin Sophy has 
called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and 
laughed at me for thinking of marrying one who 
might be my father, I have always defended you, 
and said I didn’t think you so ugly by any means. 

Sir P. Thank you. 


good sort of a husband. 

Sir P. And you prophesied right; and we shall 
now be the happiest couple— 

Lady T. And uever differ again ? 

Sir P. No, never !—though at the same time, 
indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch 
your temper very seriously , for in all our little 
quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, you 
always begin first. 


Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! I hope you haven’t | 
Tt is not using me | 


[u.] Ah, Lady Teazle! you might have | 
the power to make me good-humored at all times. | 


What, ain’t I to | 


Sir P. Well—then let our future contest be, | 


under the elms, and tell me stories of what a_ 


Lady T. Aye, so I was, and would always take | 


Lady T. And 1 dared say. youd make a very | 
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| Yes, madame, you and Charles are—not without 


_ better not insinuate any such thing! Pl not be 
| Suspected without cause, I promise you. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


[Act IIT, Scene 2. 


| be so peevish— 


| doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends with 


| enough to listen to me; younever had such an 


| offer before. 


| you know—ha, ha, ha! 
be in a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt 


Lady T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter ; 
indeed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel! take care—contra- 
dicting isn’t the way to keep friends. 

Lady T. Then don’t you begin it, my love! 

Sir. P. There, now! you—you are going on. 
You don’t perceive, my life, that you are just do- 
ing the very thing which you know always makes 
me angry. 

Lady T. Nay, you know if you will be angry 
without any reason, my dear— 

Sir P. There! now you want to quarrel 
again. 

Lady T. No, 1 am sure I don’t—but if you will 


Sir P. There now! who begins first ? 

Lady T. Why you, to be sure. I said nothing 
—but there’s no bearing your temper. 

Sir P. No, no, madame; the fault’s in your own 
temper. 

Lady T. Aye, you are just what my cousin Sophy 
said you would be. 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, imperti- 
nent gipsy. 

Lady T. You area great bear, I’m sure, to 
abuse my relations. 

Sir P. Now may all the plagues of marriage be 


you any more. 

Lady T. So much the better. 

Sir P. No, no, madame; ’tis evident you never 
cared a pin for me, and I was a madman to marry 
you—a pert, rural coquette, that had refused half 
the honest ’squires in the neighborhood. 

Lady T. And Iam sure I was a fool to marry 
you—an old dangling bachelor, who was single at 
fifty, only because he never could meet with any 
one who would have him. [ Crosses L. 

Sir P. Aye, aye, madame ; but you were pleased 


Lady T. No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, 
who everybody said would have been a better 
match ? for his estate is just as good as yours, and 
he has broke his neck since we have been married. 

[ Crosses R. 

Sir P. [u.] I have done with you, madame! You 
are an unfeeling, ungrateful—but there’s an end 
of everything. I believe you capable of every- 
thing that is bad. Yes, madame, I now believe 
the reports relative to you and Charles, madame. 


grounds. 
Lady T. [x.] Take care, Sir Peter! you had 


Sir P. Very well, madame! very well! 
arate maintenance as soon as you please! Yes, 
madame, or a divorce! Ill make an example of 
myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. 

Lady T. Agreed! agreed! And now, my dear 
Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may 
be the happiest couple—and_ never differ again, 
Well, you are going to 


A sep- 


you—so, by-bye. [Haxit R. 
Sir P. Plagues and tortures! Can’t I make 
her angry, either? Oh, Iam the most miserable 
fellow! but Ill not bear her presuming to keep 
her temper; no! she may break my heart, but 


she shan’t keep her temper. [Hxit R. 


ScENE IJ.—CHARLES SURFACE’S House. 
Enter Trip, SIR OLIVER SURFACE and MOSES, L. 


Trip. Here, master Moses! if you'll stay a mo- 
ment, I’ll try whether—what’s the gentleman’s 
name ? 

Sir O. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 

Moses. Mr. Premium. 

Trip. Premium—very well. 

[Hxit TRIP, taking snuff, R. 

Sir O. [R.] To judge by the servants, one 
wouldn’t believe the master was ruined. But 
what ! sure, this was my brother’s house ? 

Moses. [u.] Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of 
Mr. Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, &c., just 
as the old gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought it 
a piece of extravagance in him. 

Sir O. In my mind, the other’s economy in sell- 
ing it to him was more reprehensible by half. 


Re-enter TRIP, R. 


Trip. My master says you must wait, gentle- 
men; he has company, and can’t speak with you 


t. 

Sir O. If he knew who it was wanted to see him, 
perhaps he would not send such a message ! 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir; he knows you are here—I 
did not forget little Premium ; no, no, no. 

Sir O. Very well; andI pray, sir, what may be 
your name ? 

Trip. Trip, sir; my name is Trip, at your ser- 
vice. 

Sir O. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleas- 
ant sort of place here, I guess ? 

Trip. Why, yes—here are three or four of us pass 
our time agreeably enough; but then our wages 
are sometimes a little in arrear—and not very 
great either—but fifty pounds a year, and find 
our own bags and bouquets. [Crosses to MOSES. 

Sir O. Bagsand bouquets! halters and basti- 
nadoes ! [Aside. 

Trip. And, apropos, Moses, have you been 
able to get me that little bill discounted ? 

Sir O. Wants to raise money too!—mercy on 
me! Has his distresses, too, I warrant, like a 
lord, and affects creditors and duns. [ Aside. 

Moses. [u.] ’T'was not to be done, indeed, Mr. 
iii: [ Gives TRIP the note. 

Trip. [c.] Good lack, you surprise me! My 
friend Brush has endorsed it, and I thought when 
he put his name at the back of a bill ’twas the 
same as cash. 

Moses. No! ’twouldn’t do. 

Trip. Asmallsum—but twenty pounds. Hark’ee, 
Moses, do you think you couldn’t get it me by 
way of annuity ? 

Sir O. [R.] An annuity! Ha, ha! a footman 
raise money by way of annuity! Well done, lux- 
ury, egad! [ Aside. 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. Oh, with all my heart! V’llinsure my place, 
and my life too, if you please. 

Sir O. It’s more than I would your neck. 

[Aside. 

Moses. But is there nothing you could deposit ? 

Trip. Why, nothing capital of my master’s 
wardrobe has dropped lately ; [bell rings, R.] but 
I could give you a mortgage on some of his win- 
ter clothes, with equity ofredemption before No- 
vember—or you shall have the reversion of the 
French velvet, or a post-obit on the blue and sil- 


| heart. 


Act IT, Scene 3.] 


wine and wit. 


ver; [bell rings, R.] these, Ishould think, Moses, 
with a few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral se- 
curity. [Bell rings, x.) Egad, [crosses r.] I 
heard the bell! I believe, gentlemen, I can now 
introduce you. Don’t forget the annuity, little 
Moses! This way, gentlemen. Ill insure my 
place, you know. 
Sir O. Ifthe man be a shadow of the master, 
this is the temple of dissipation indeed ! 
[Exeunt RB. © 


Scene II.— Antique Hall. 


CHARLES SURFACE, CARELESS, SIR HARRY, &¢., 
at a table, with wine, de. 


Charles S. [seated at the head of the table.] 
’Fore heaven, ’tis true !—there’s the great degen- 
eracy of the age. Many of our acquaintance 
have taste, spirit, and politeness; but, plague 
on’t, they won’t drink wine. 

Care. [seated R. of table.) It is so indeed, 
Charles! they give in to all the substantial luxu- 
ries of the table, and abstain from nothing but 
Oh, certainly society suffers by it 
intolerably ; but now, instead of the social spirit 
of raillery that used to mantle over a glass of 
bright Burgundy, their conversation is become 
just like the Spa water they drink, which has all 
the pertness and flatulency of champagne, with- 
out its spirit or flavor. 

Sir H. [seated w. of table.] But what are they 
to do who love play better than wine? 

Care. True! there’s Sir Harry diets himself for 
gaming, and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles S. Then he’ll have the worst of it. 
What! you wouldn’t train a horse for the course 
by keeping him from corn? For my part, egad! 
I am never so successful as when I am a little 
merry ; let me throw on a bottle of champagne, 
and I never lose. 

All. Hey, what? 

Charles S. At least I never feel my losses, 
which is exactly the same thing. 

Care. Aye, that I believe. 

Charles S. And then, what man can pretend to 
be a believer in love, who is an abjurer of wine? 
’Tis the test by which the lover knows his own 
Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, 
and she that floats at the top is the maid that 
has bewitched you. 

Care. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give 
us your real favorite. 

Charles S. Why, I have withheld her only in 
compassion to you. If I toast her, you must give 
around of her peers, which is impossible—on 
earth. 

Care. Oh! then we'll find some canonized ves- 
tals, or heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant! 

Charles S. Here then, bumpers, you rogues! 
bumpers! Maria! Maria! 

Sir H. Maria who? 

Charles S. Oh, d——n the surname—'tis too for- 
mal to be registered in Love’s calendar. Maria! 

All. Maria! [They drink. 


Charles S. But now, Sir Harry, beware, we 


must have beauty superlative. _ 

Care. Nay, never study, Sir Harry; we'll 
stand to the toast, though your mistress should 
want an eye, and you know you have a song will 


excuse you. 


Sir H. Egad, so Il have! and Ill give him the 
song instead of the lady. 


SONG. 


Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 
Here’s to the widow of fifty ; 
Here’s to the flaunting extravagant queen, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass— 
Drink to the lass, 
Ill warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 


Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize ; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir; 
Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 
And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, etc. 


Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow; 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry ; 
Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And now to the damsel that’s merry. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, ete. 


For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 

So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim, 
And let us e’en toast them together. * 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, etc. 


All. Bravo! Bravo! 


Enter Trip, R., and whispers CHARLES SURFACE. 


Charles S. Gentlemen, you must excuse me a 

little. Careless, take the chair, will you! 
[ Rises, and comes forward, R. 

Care. [rises, and comes down, L.] Nay, prithee, 
Charles, what now? This is one of your peerless 
beauties, I suppose, has dropt in by chance ? 

Charles S. No, faith! To tell the truth, ’tis a 
Jew and a broker, who are come by appointment. 

Care. Oh, d——n it! let’s have the Jew in. 

Sir H. Aye, and the broker, too, by all means. 

Care. Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 

Charles S. Egad, with all my heart! Trip, bid 
the gentlemen walk in—[ezit Trip, R.] though 
there’s one of them a stranger, I can assure you. 

Care. Charles, let us give them some generous 
Burgundy, and perhaps they’ll grow conscientious. 

Charles S. Oh, hang ’em, no! wine does but draw 
forth a man’s natural qualities; and to make 
them drink would only be to whet their knavery. 


Enter Trip, MOSES and Sir OLIVER SURFACE, R. 
They cross to L. 

Charles S. So, honest Moses, walk in; wall in, 
pray, Mr. Premium—that’s the gentleman’s name; 
isn’t it, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, sir. 


Charles S. Set chairs, Trip—sit down, Mr. Pre- | 
mium—glasses, Trip—sit down, Moses. [They sit 


to L.] Come, Mr. Premium, Ill give you a senti- 
ment; here’s success to usury! Moses, fill the 
gentleman a bumper. 

Moses. Success to usury ! 

Care. Right, Moses—usury is prudence and 
industry, and deserves to succeed. 

Sir O. Then—here’s all the success it deserves ! 


Care. [rising, and coming forward.] No, no, | 
that wont do, Mr. Premium; you have demurred | 


at the toast, and must drink it in a pint bumper. 

Sir H. A pint bumper, at least. 

Moses. Oh, pray, sir, consider—Mr. Premium’s 
a gentleman. 

Care. And therefore loves good wine. 

Sir H. Give Moses a quart glass—this is muti- 
ny, and a high contempt for the chair. 

Charles S. No, hang it, you shan’t! Mr. Premi- 
um’s a stranger. 
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have done. 


14 


[Act IZ, Scene 3. 


Care. Plague on’em, then !—if they won’t drink, 


| we'll not sit down with them. Come, Harry, the 
| dice are in the next room—Charles, yowll join us 
| when you have finished your business with the 


gentlemen ? 

Charles S. Twill! I will! [Exewnt CARELESS 
and SIR HARRY, R.] Careless! 

Care. [returning.| Well! 

Charles S. Perhaps I may want you. 

Care. Oh, you know I am always ready ; word 
or bond, ’tis all the same to me. [ Hzit R. 

Moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman 
of the strictest honor and secrecy ; and always 
performs what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, 
this is— 

Charles S. [ putting Mosxs across to L.] Pshaw! 
Sir, my friend Moses is a very honest 
fellow, but a little slow at expression ; he’ll be an 
hour giving us our titles. Mr. Premium, the plain 
state of the matter is this: I am an extravagant 
young fellow, who want money to borrow—you I 


take to be a prudent old fellow, who has got 


money to lend. Iam blockhead enough to give 


_ fifty per cent., sooner than not have it; and you, I 
presume, are rogue enough to take a hundred if 


you can get it. Now, sir, you see we are ac- 


| quainted at once, and may proceed to business 


without further ceremony. 

Sir O. Exceeding frank, upon my word—I see, 
sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

Charles S. Oh, no, sir; plain dealing in business 
T always think best. 

Sir O. Sir, I like you the better for it—however, 
you are mistaken in one thing; I have no money 


| to lend, but I believe I could procure some of a 


friend; but then he’s an unconscionable dog; isn’t 


he, Moses? And must sell stock to accommodate 


you—mustn’t he, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak 
the truth, and scorn to tell a lie! 

Charles S. Right. [Crosses centre.] People that 
speak truth generally do; but these are trifles, 
Mr. Premium. What! I know money isn’t to be 
bought without paying for’t! 

Sir O. Well—but what security could you give? 
You have no land, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but 
what’s in the bough-pots out of the window! 

Sir O. Nor any stock, I presume? 

Charles S. Nothing but live stock—and that’s 
only a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr, 


| Premium, are you acquainted at all with any of 
| my connections ? 


Sir O. Why, to say truth, i am. 

Charles S. Then you must know that I have a 
dey’lish rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest expecta- 
tions. 

Sir O. That youhave a rich uncle I have heard; 
but how your expectations will turn out is more, 
IT believe, than you can tell. 

Charles S. Ob, no!—there can be no doubt. 
They tellme ’m a prodigious favorite, and that 
he talks of leaving me everything. 

Sir O. Indeed! this isthe first ’ve heard of it. 

Charles 8. Yes, yes, ’tis just so—Moses knows 
tis true, don’t you, Moses ? 

Sir O. Egad, they’ll persuade me presently ’m 
at Bengal. [ Aside. 

Charles S. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s 
agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver’s life ; 


though at the same time, the old fellow has been 
so liberal to me, that I give you my word, I 
should be sorry to hear anything had happened 
to him. 

Sir O. Not more than I should, I assure you. 
But the bond you mention happens to be just the 


worst security you could offer me—for I might | 


live to a hundred, and never see the principal. — 


Charles S. Oh, yes, you would—the moment Sir — 


Oliver dies, you know, you would come on me for 


the money. 
Sir O. Then I believe I should be the most un- 
welcome dun you ever had in your life. 


Charles S. What! I suppose you're afraid that | 


Sir Oliver is too good a life? 


Sir O. No, indeed, I am not; though I have | 
heard he isas hale and healthy as any man of his | 


years in Christendom. 

Charles S. There again, now, you are misin- 
formed. No, no, the climate has hurt him consid- 
erably, poor uncle Oliver! Yes, yes, he breaks 
apace, I’m told—and is so much altered lately 
that his nearest relations would not know him! 

Sir O. No! Ha, ha, ha! so much altered 


lately, that his nearest relations would not know | 


him! Ha, ha, ha! egad—ha, ha, ha! 


Charles S. Ha, ha! youre glad to hear that, | 


little Premium ? 
Sir O. No, no, I’m not. 


Charles S. Yes, yes, you are—ha, ha, ha!. 


You know that mends your chance. 

Sir O. But ’'m told Sir Oliver is coming over 
—nay, some say he is actually arrived. 

Charles S. Pshaw! Sure I must know better 
than you whether he’s come or not. No, no; re- 
ly on’t, he’s at this moment at Calcutta—isn’t he, 
Moses? 

Moses. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Sir O. Very true, aS you say, you must know 
better than I, though 1 have it from pretty good 
authority—haven’t I, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, most undoubted ! 


Sir O. But, sir, as lunderstand, you want a few | 


hundreds immediately—is there nothing you could 
dispose of ? 

Charles S. [c.] How do you mean? 

Sir O. For instance, now, I have heard that 
your father left behind him a great quantity of 
massy old plate ? 

Charles S. O Lud !—that’s gone long ago. Mo- 
ses can tell you how better than I can. 

Sir O. Good lack! all the family race cups and 
corporation bowls. [Aside.] Then it was also 
supposed that his library was one of the most val- 
uable and complete. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, so it was—vastly too much 
so for a private gentleman. For my part, I was 
always of a communicative disposition, so I 
thought it a shame to keep so much knowledge to 
myself. [ Crosses R. 

Sir O. [c.] Mercy uponme! Learning that had 
run in the family like an heir-loom. [Aside.] 
Pray, what are become of the books? 

Charles S. [R.] You must mquire of the auc- 
tioneer, Master Premium, for I don’t believe even 
Moses can direct you. 

Moses. I know nothing of books. 


Sir O. So, so, nothing of the family property © 
‘left, I suppose ? 
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Charles S. Not much, indeed ; unless you have | 


a mind to the family pictures. I have got aroom 
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Act IV, Seene 1.] 


| ean dispose of the family canvas. 


full of ancestors above, and if you have a taste for 
old paintings, egad, you shall have ’em a bargain. 

Sir O. Hey! what the devil! Sure, you wouldn’t | 
sell your forefathers, would you ? 

4 Charles S. Every man of them, to the best bid- 
er. 

Sir O. What! your great uncles and aunts? 

Charles S. Aye, andmy great grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. 

Sir 0. Now I give himup. [Aside.] What the 
plague, have you no bowels for your own kindred ? | 
Odd’s life, do you take me for Shylock in the play, 
that you would raise money of me on your own 
flesh and blood ? 

Charles S. Nay, my little broker, don’t be 


Sir O. Ah! we shall never see such figures of 
men again. 


Charles S. I hope not. Well, you see, Master 


| Premium, what a domestic character I am; here 


I sit of an evening, surrounded by my family. 
But come, get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer; 
here’s an old gouty chair of my grandfather’s will 
answer the purpose. [Brings chair forward, ©. 

Care. Aye, aye, this willdo. But, Charles, I 
haven’t a hammer ; and what’s an auctioneer with- 
out his hammer? 

Charles S. Egad, that’s true; [taking pedigree 
down from BR. 1st w.] what parchment have we 
here? Oh,our genealogy in full. Here, Careless, 
you shall have no common bit of mahogany ; 


angry; what need you care if you have your 
money’s worth ? 

Sir O. Well, Pll be the purchaser; I think I 
Oh, Vl never 
forgive him this, never! [ Aside. 
Enter CARELESS, R. 


Care. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

Charles S. I can’t come yet. I’faith we are go- 
ing to have a sale above stairs; here’s little Pre- 
mium will buy all my ancestors. 

Care. Oh, burn your ancestors! 

Charles S. No, he may do that afterwards, if he 
pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you; egad, you 
shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 

[ Crosses R. 

Care. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case 
can handle a hammer as well asa dice-box! 
ing! going! 

Sir O. Oh, the profligates! [Aside. 

Charles S. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, 
if we want one. (Gad’s life, little Premium, you 
don’t seem to like the business? 

Sir O. Ob, yes, I do vastly. Ha, ha, ha! yes, 
yes, I think it a rare joke to sell one’s family by 
auction—ha, ha! Oh, the prodigal! [ Aside. 

Charles S. To be sure! when a man wants 
money, where the plague should he get assistance 
if he can’t make free with his own relations? 

Sir O. Vl never forgive him, never! never! 

[ Aside. 


I 
Go- 


Ae Colas LAV: 


ScENE I.—Picture room at CHARLES’.—Large 
chair on L., 2nd E.—Lamily pedigree hanging 
wp in the wing, R. 


Enter CHARLES SURFACE, SIR OLIVER SURFACE, 
MOosEsS and CARELESS, L. 


Charles S. [R.] Walk in, gentlemen ; pray walk 
in—here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up 
to the conquest. 

Sir O. [R. c.] And, in my opinion, a goodly 
collection. 

Charles S. Aye, aye, these are done in the true 
spirit of portrait-painting ; no volontier grace or 
expression. Not like the works of your modern 
Raphaels, who give you the strongest resemblance, 
yet contrive to make your portrait independent of 
you; so that you may sink the original, and not 
hurt the picture. No, no; the merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness—all stiff and awkward as 
the originals, and like nothing in human nature) 
besides. 


be your hammer, and now you may knock down 
my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

Sir O. [u.] What an unnatural rogue! an ex 
post facto parricide! [ Aside. 


Care. Yes, yes, here’s alist of your generation | 
indeed; faith, Charles, this is the most. convenient 


thing you could have found for the business, for 
twill not only serve as a hammer, but a catalogue 


into the bargain. Come, begin—a-going, a-going, | 


a-going! 
Charles S. Bravo, Careless! 


good general in his day, I assure you. 
in all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, and got 
that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaquet. 
What say you, Mr. Premium? look at him—there’s 
a hero, not cut out of his feathers, as your modern 
clipt captains are, but enveloped in wig and regi- 
mentals, as a general should be. What do you 
bid? 

Sir O. [aside to MosEs.] Bid him speak. 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 


officer. 
Sir O. Heaven deliver me! 


I take him at that. 

Charles 8. Careless, knock down my Uncle 
Richard. Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, 
my Great Aunt Deborah, done by Kneller in his 
best manner, and esteemed a very formidable 
likeness. There she is, you see, a shepherdess 
feeding her flock. You shall have her for five 
pounds ten—the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir O. Ah! poor Deborah! a woman who set 
such a value on herself! [Aside.] Five pounds ten, 
she’s mine. 

Charles S. Knock down my Aunt Deborah, 
Careless! This, now, is a grandfather of my 
mother’s, a learned judge, well known on the 


Moses. Four guineas. 
bid me the price of his wig. 


knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir O. By all means. 

Care. Gone! 

Charles S. And there are two brothers of his, 
William and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both mem- 
bers of Parliament, and noted speakers; and 
what’s very extraordinary, I believe this is the 
first time they were ever bought or sold. 

Sir O. That is very extraordinary, indeed! ll 
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here’s the family tree for you, you rogue, this shall | 


Well, here’s my | 
great uncle, Sir Richard Raveline, a marvelous | 
He served | 


Charles S. Why, then, he shall have him for ten | 
pounds, and I’m sure that’s not dear for a stafi- — 


his famous Uncle | 
Richard for ten pounds! [Aside.] Very well, sir, | 


western circuit. What do you rate him at, Moses? | 


Charles S. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you don’t | 
Mr. Premium, you | 
have more respect for the woolsack; do let us | 
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[Act IV, Scene 1. 


take them at your own price, for the honor of 
Parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium! Ill knock 
them down at forty. 

Charles S. Here’s a jolly fellow—I don’t know 
what relation, but he was Mayor of Norwich; 
take him at eight pounds. 

Sir O. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

Charles S. Come, make it guineas, and I throw 
the two aldermen there into the bargain. 

Sir O. They’re mine. 

Charles 8. Careless, knock down the mayor and 
aldermen. But, plague on’t, we shall be all day 
retailing in this manner ; do let us deal wholesale ; 
what say you, little Premium? Give me three 
hundred pounds, and take all that remains on 
each side in a lump. 

Care. Aye, aye, that will be the best way. 

Sir O. Well, well, anything to accommodate 
you; they are mine. But there is one portrait 
which you have always passed over. 

Care. [having put the chair away, comes for- 
ward, L.)] What, that ill-looking little fellow over 
the settee ? 

Sir O. Yes, yes, I mean that, though I don’t 
think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any 
means. 

Charles S. What, that? Oh! that’s my Uncle 
Oliver; ’twas done before he went to India. 

Care. Your Uncle Oliver! Gad, then you'll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is 
as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw; an unfor- 
giving eye, and a d——d disinheriting counte- 
nance! an inveterate knave, depend on’t. Don’t 


_ you think so, little Premium? 


[Slapping him on the shoulder. 

Sir O. Upon my soul, sir, I do not; I think it 
as honest a looking face as any in the room, dead 
or alive; but I suppose Uncle Oliver goes with 
the rest of the lumber ? 

Charles S. No, hang it ; Vl not part with poor 
Noll. The old fellow has been very good tome, and, 
egad, ll keep his picture while I’ve a room to 
put it in. [ Crosses L. 

Sir O. [R.] The rogue’s my nephew after all! 
[Aside.] But, sir, I have somehow taken a fancy 


| to that picture. 


Charles S. [u.] I’m sorry for’t, for you certain- 
ly will not have it. Oons, haven’t you got enough 
of them? 

Sir O. I forgive him everything! [Aside.] But, 
sir, when I take a whim in my head, I don’t 
value money. Ill give you as much for that as 
for all the rest. 

Charles S. Don’t teaze me, master broker; I 
ae Vl not part with it, and there’s an end 
of it. 

Sir O. How like his father the dog is! [A side.] 
Well, well, I have done. I did not perceive it be- 
fore, but I think I never saw such a resemblance. 
[Aside.] Here is a draft for your sum. 

[ Taking it out of his pocket-book. 

Charles S. Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir O. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

Charles S. Zounds! no! TI tell you once more. 

Sir O. Then never mind the difference, we'll 
balance that another time—but give me your 
hand on the bargain; you are an honest fellow, 
Charles—I beg your pardon, sir, for being so free. 
Come, Moses. [ Crosses L. 

Charles 8. [R.] Egad, this is a whimsical old 


fellow! But hark’ee, Premium, you'll prepare 
lodgings for these gentlemen ? ; 

Sir O. [L.] Yes, yes, I’ll send for them in a day 
or two. 

Charles S. But hold; do now send a genteel 
conveyance for them, for I assure you, they were 
most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir O. I will, I will—for all but Oliver. 

Charles S. Aye, all but the little nabob. 

Sir O. You're fixed on that? 

Charles S. Peremptorily. 

Sir O. A dear extravagantrogue! [A side.] Good 
day. Come, Moses. Let me hear now who dares 
call him profligate ? 

[Exeunt StR OLIVER SURFACE and MOSES, L. 

Care. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort 
I ever met with. 

Charles S. Egad, he’s the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how the devil Moses got ac- 


quainted with so honest a fellow. But, hark! | 


here’s Rowley; do, Careless, say I’ll join the com- 
pany in a few moments. 

Care. [R.] I will—don’t let that old blockhead 
persuade you to squander any of that money on old 
musty debts, or any such nonsense; for trades- 
men, Charles, are the most exorbitant fellows. 

Charles S. [L.] Very true, and paying them is 
only encouraging them. Aye, aye, never fear. [Exit 
CARELESS, R.] So, this was anodd fellow, indeed. 
Let me see—two-thirds of this, five hundred and 
thirty odd pounds, are mine by right. ’Fore 
heaven! I find one’s ancestors are more valua- 
ble relations thanI took them for! Ladies and 
gentlemen, your most obedient and very grateful 
servant— 

Enter ROWLEY, L. 
Hah, old Rowley! egad, you are just come in 
time to take leave of your old acquaintance. 

Row. [u.] Yes, [heard they were a-going. But 
I wonder you can have such spirits under so many 
distresses. 

Charles S. Why, there’s the point! my dis- 
tresses are somany, that I can’t afford to part with 
my spirits ; but I shall be rich and splenetic, all in 
good time. However, I suppose you are surprised 
that I am not sorrowful at parting with so many 
near relations; to be sure, ’tis very affecting ; 
but you see they never move a muscle, so why 
should I? 

Row. There’s no making you serious a moment. 

Charles S. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my 
honest Rowley, here, get me this changed direct- 
ly, and take one hundred pounds of it immedi- 
ately to old Stanley. 

Row. A hundred pounds! Consider only— 

Charles S. Gad’s life, don’t talk about it; poor 
Stanley’s wants are pressing, and if you don’t 
make haste we shall have some one call that has 
a better right to the money. 

Row. Ah! there’s the point! I will never cease 
dunning you with the old proverb— 

Charles S. ‘Be just before yowre generous.” 
Why, so I would, if I could; but Justice is an old 
hobbling beldame, and I can’t get her to keep 
pace with Generosity for the soul of me. 

Row. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour’s reflec- 
tion— 

Charles S. Aye, aye, it’s very true; but hark’ee, 


d——n your economy, and away to old Stanley with 
the money. [Hxewnt CHARLES R., ROWLEY L. 
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Act IV, Scene 3.] 


| et 
; 


ScENE II.—A Saloon. 
Enter MOSES, R., and SIR OLIVER SURFACE. 


_ you have seen Mr. Charles in high glory; ’tis 
| great pity he’s so extravagant. 
Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. 
Moses. And loves wine and women so much. 
Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. 
Moses. And he games so deep. 
Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. Oh, 
here’s Rowley. 


Enter ROWLEY, R. 


Row. [R.] So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made 
a purchase— 

Sir O. [c.] Yes, yes, our young rae has parted 
with his ancestors like old tapestry. 

Row. And here has he commissioned me to re- 
deliver you part of the purchase-money—I mean, 
paoueh, in your necessitous character of old Stan- 

ey. 
Moses. [u.] Ah! there is the pity of all; he is 
so d——d charitable. 

Row. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the 
hall, who, ’m sure, won’t be paid, and this hun- 
dred would satisfy them. 

Sir O. Well, well, Vl pay his debts, and his be- 
nevolence, too. But now lam no more a broker, 
and you shall introduce me to the elder brother as 
old Stanley. 

Row. Not yet awhile. Sir Peter, I know, meant 
to call there about this time. 


Enter TRIP, R. 


Trip. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not 
showing you out; this way. [Crossesu.] Moses, 
a word. [Hxzeunt TRIP and MOSES, L. 

Sir O. [u.] There’s a fellow for you—would you 
believe it, that puppy intercepted the Jew on our 
coming, and wanted to raise money before he got 
| to his master. 

Row. [R.] Indeed! 

Sir O. Yes, they are now planning an annuity 
business. Ah! master Rowley, in my days ser- 
_ yants were content with the follies of their mas- 
_ ters, when they were worn a little threadbare ; 
but now they have their vices, like their birthday 
clothes, with the gloss on. [Haxeunt L. 


| Scenz IlI.—A Library, a large screen, R. 3d B. 
| Pembroke table, L. U. E., with a book on vt ; two 
chairs. 


JOSEPH SURFACE and a@ SERVANT discovered. 


Joseph S. No letter from Lady Teazle? 
Serv. No, sir. 
Joseph S. I am surprised she has not sent, if 
_ she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certain- 
ly does not suspect me. Yet I hope I may not 
lose the heiress through the scrape I have drawn 
myself into with the wife; however, Charles’ im- 
prudence and bad character are great points in 
my favor. [Knocking heard without, L. 
Serv. Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 
Joseph S. Hold! See whether it is or not be- 
fore you go to the door; I have a particular mes- 
sage for you if it should be my brother. 
Serv. ’Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves 
her chair at the milliner’s in the next street. 
Joseph 8. Stay, stay; draw that screen before 


Moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, | 


| scandalous tales of me, and all without any foun- 


the window—[SERVANT does so] that will do; 
my opposite neighbor is a lady of a curious tem- 
per. [SERVANT ezit.] I have a difficult hand to 
play in this affair. Lady Teazle has lately sus- | 
pected my views on Maria; but she must by no 
means be let into the secret—at least, till I have 
her more in my power. 


Enter LADY TEAZLE, L. 


Lady T. What, sentiment in soliloquy now? | 
Have you been very impatient? Oh, Lud! don’t | 
pretend to look grave. Ivow I couldn’t come 
before. [ Crosses R. 

Joseph S. [L.] Oh, madame, punctuality is a 
species of constancy, very unfashionable in a lady | 
of quality. [Places chairs, and sits after LADY | 
TEAZLE ts seated. 

Lady T. [R.| Upon my word you ought to pity 
me. Do you know Sir Peter is grown so ill-na- | 
tured to me of late, and so jealous of Charles, too 
—that’s the best part of the story, isn’t it ? 

Joseph S. I am glad my scandalous friends keep | 
that up. [Aside.=* | 

Lady T, Tam sure I wish he would let Maria | 
marry him, and then perhaps he would be con- | 
vinced ;, don’t you, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. Indeed I do not. [Aside.] Oh, cer- 
tainly I do! for then my dear. Lady Teazle 
would be also convinced how wrong her suspicions 
were of my having any design on the silly girl. 

Lady T. Well, well, ’m inclined to believe you. 
But isn’t it provoking to have the most ill-natured 
things said of one? And there’s my friend, Lady 
Sneerwell, has circulated I don’t know how many 


dation, too—that’s what vexes me. 

Joseph S. Aye, madame, to be sure, that is the 
provoking circumstance—without foundation; yes, 
yes, there’s the mortification, indeed; for when a | 
scandalous tale is believed against one, there cer- | 
tainly is no comfort like the consciousness of hay- 
ing deserved it. 

Lady T. No, to be sure, then Id forgive their 
malice; but to attack me, who am really so inno- 
cent, and who never say an ill-natured thing of 
anybody—that is, of any friend; and then Sir 
Peter, too, to have him so peevish, and so suspi- 
cious, when I know the integrity of my own heart 
—indeed, ’tis monstrous! 

Joseph S. But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your 
own fault if you suffer it. When a husband en- 
tertains a groundless suspicion of his wife, and 
withdraws his confidence from her, the original 
compact is broken, and she owes it to the honor of 
her sex to endeavor to outwit him. 

Lady T. Indeed; so thatif he suspects me with- 
out cause, it follows that the best way of curing 
his jealousy is to give him reason for’t. 

Joseph S. Undoubtedly—for your husband 
should never be deceived in you—and in that case 


it becomes you to be frail in compliment to his 
discernment. 

Lady T. To be sure, what you say is very reas- 
onable ; and when the consciousness of my inno- 
cence— 

Joseph S. Ah! my dear madame, there is the | 
great mistake; ’tis this very conscious innocence — 
that is of the greatest prejudice to you. What is | 
it makes you negligent of forms, and careless of | 
the world’s opinion? why, the consciousness of | 
your own innocence. What makes you thought- | 
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[Act LV, Scene 3. 


| less in your conduct, and apt to run into a thou- 
' sand little imprudences? why, the consciousness 
_ of your own innocence. What makes you impa- 
_ tient of Sir Peter’s temper, and outrageous at his 
_ suspicions? why, the consciousness of your inno- 
cence. 

Lady T. ’Tis very true! 

Joseph S. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you 
would but once make a trifling faux pas, you can’t 
conceive how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humor and agree with your husband. 

Lady T. Do you think so ? 

Joseph S. Oh, I am sure on’t; and then you 
would find all scandal would cease at once; for, 
in short, your character at present is like a person 
in a plethora, absolutely dying from too much 
health. 

Lady T. So, so; then I perceive your prescrip- 
tion is that I must sin in my own defense, and 
part with my virtue to preserve my reputation. 

Joseph S. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lady T. Well, certainly this is the oddest doc- 
trine, and the newest receipt for avoiding cal- 
umny ! 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. 
dence, like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady T. Why, if my understanding were once 
convinced— 

Joseph S. Oh, certainly, madame, your under- 
standing should be convinced. Yes, yes—heaven 
forbid I should persuade you to do anything you 
thought wrong. No, no, I have too much honor 
to desire it. . 

Lady T. Dov’t you think we may as well leave 
honor out of the argument. [ Rises. 

Joseph S. Ah! the ill effects of your country 
education, I see, still remain with you. [Rises. 

Lady T. J doubt they do, indeed; and I will 
fairly own to you, that if I could be persuaded to 
do wrong, it would be by Sir Peter’s ill-usage 
sooner than your honorable logic, after all. 

Joseph S. Then, by this hand, which he is un- 
worthy of— [Taking her hand. 


Pru- 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


’*Sdeath, you blockhead—what do you want? 

Serv. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you 
would not choose Sir Peter to come up without 
announcing him. 

Joseph S. Sir Peter! 

Lady T. Sir Peter! 
ruined ! 

Serv. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lady T. Ob, ’m quite undone! What will be- 
come of me? Now, Mr. Logic—oh, mercy, sir! 
he’s on the stairs—I’ll get behind here—and if 
ever I’m so imprudent again— 

[Goes behind screen. 

Joseph S. Give me that book. [Sits down, R. ©.; 
SERVANT pretends to adjust his chair. 


Oons—the devil! 
Oh, Lud—I’m ruined—I’'m 


Enter SIR PETER. 


Sir P. Aye, ever improving himself—Mr,. Sur- 

face, Mr. Surface. 
[Taps JOSEPH on the shoulder. 

Joseph S. Oh, my dear Sir Peter, I beg your 
pardon. [Gaping—throws away the book.| [have 
been dozing over a stupid book. Well, lam much 
obliged to you for this call. You haven’t been 
here, I believe, since I fitted up thisroom. Books, 
you know, are the only things I am acoxcomb in. 
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Sir P. ’Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that’s 
proper; and you can make even your screen a 
source of knowledge—hung, I perceive, with 
maps. . [ Walking up towards screen. 

Joseph S. Oh, yes, I find greatuse in that screen. 

[Turning Str PETER from the screen, R. 

Sir P. I dare say you must, certainly, when you 
want to find anything in a hurry. 

Joseph S. Aye, or to hide anything in a hurry 
either. Aside. 

Sir P. Well, I have a little private business— 

Joseph S. Youneed not stay. [To the SERVANT, 
who places chairs. Exit SERVANT, L.] Here’s a 
chair, Sir Peter—I beg— 

Sir P. [sits, L.] Well, now we are alone, there 
is a subject, my dear friend, on which I wish to 
unburthen my mind to you—a point of the great- 
est moment to my peace; in short, my good 
friend, Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has made 
me very unhappy. 

Joseph S. [seated R.] Indeed! Fam very sorry 
to hear it. 

Sir P. Yes, ’tis but too plain she has not the 
least regard for me; but, what’s worse, I have 
pretty good authority to suppose she has formed 
an attachment to another. 

Joseph S. Indeed! you astonish me! 

Sir P. Yes; and, between ourselves, I think 
T’ve discovered the person. 

Joseph S. How! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir P. Aye, my dear friend, I knew you would 
sympathize with me! 

Joseph S. Yes—believe me, Sir Peter, such a 
discovery would hurt me just as much as it would 
you. 

Sir P. Tam convinced of it. Ah! it isa happi- 
ness to have a friend whom we can trust even 
with one’s family secrets. But have you no guess 
who I mean? 

Joseph S. T haven’t the most distant idea. 
can’t be Sir Benjamin Backbite ? 

Sir P. Oh, no! What say you to Charles ? 

Joseph S. My brother! impossible ! 

Sir P. Oh! my dear friend, the goodness of 
your own heart misleads you. You judge of oth- 
ers by yourself. 

Joseph S. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is 
conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit 
another’s treachery. 

Sir P. True—but your brother has no senti- 
ment—you never hear him talk so. 

Joseph S. Yet, LT can’t but think Lady Teazle 
herself has too much principle. 

Sir P. Aye, but what is principle against the 
flattery of a handsome, lively young fellow? 

Joseph S. That’s very true. 

Sir P. And then, you know, the difference of 
our ages makes it very improbable that she should 
have any very great affection forme; and if she 
were to be frail, and I were to make it public, why 
the town would only laugh at me, the foolish old 
bachelor who had married a girl. 

Joseph S. That’s true, to be sure—they would 
laugh. 

Sir P. Laugh—aye, and make ballads and par- 
agraphs, and the devil knows what of me. 

Joseph &. No—you must never make it public. 

Sir P. But then—that the nephew of my old 
friend, Sir Oliver, should be the person to attempt 
such a wrong hurts me more nearly. 

Joseph S. Aye, there’s the point. When ingrati- 
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tude barbs the dart of injury, the wound has 
double danger in it. 

Sir P. Aye—I that was, in a manner, left his 
guardian; in whose house he has been so often 
entertained; who never in my life denied him— 
any advice. 

Joseph S. Oh, ’tis not to be credited. There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure; 
but for my part, till you can give me positive 
proofs, I cannot but doubt it. However, if it 
should be proved on him, he is no longer a broth- 
er of mine—I disclaim kindred with him; for the 
man who can break through the laws of hospi- 
tality, and tempt the wife of his friend, deserves 
to be branded as the pest of society. 

Sir P. What a difference there is between you! 
what noble sentiments! ; 

Joseph S. Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s 
honor. 

Sir P. I am sure I wish to think well of her, 
and to remove all ground of quarrel between us. 
She has lately reproached me more than once 
with having made no settlement on her; and, in 


_ our last quarrel, she almost hinted that she should 
, not break her heart if Iwas dead. Now, as we 
_ seem to differ in our ideas of expense, I have re- 


solved she shall have her own way, and be her 
own mistress in that respect, for the future ; and 
if I were to die she will find I have not, been inat- 
tentive to her interest while living. Here, my 
friend, are the drafts of two deeds, which I wish 
to have your opinion on. By one she will enjoy 
eight hundred a year independent while I live; 
and, by the other, the bulk of my fortune after 
my death. 
Joscph S. This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed 
truly generous. I wish it may not corrupt my 
pupil. Aside. 
Sir P. Yes, I am determined she shall have no 


_ cause to complain, though I would not have her 
_ acquainted with the latter instance of my affec- 
| tion yet awhile. 


Joseph S. Nor I, if I could help it. 

Sir P. And now, my dear friend, if you please, 
we will talk over the situation of your hopes with 
Maria. 

Joseph 8. [softly.] Oh, no, Sir Peter; another 
time, if you please. 

Sir P. I am sensibly chagrined at the little 
progress you seem to make in her affections. 


[Aside. 


Joseph S. I beg you will not mention it, sir. 


| What are my disappointments when your happi- 
ness is in debate? [Softly.] ’Sdeath! I shall be 


ruined every way. 

Sir P. And though you are so averse to my ac- 
quainting Lady Teazle with your passion, ’m 
sure she’s not your enemy in the affair. 

Joseph 8. Pray, Sir Peter, now oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we have 


_ been speaking of to bestow a thought on my own 


concerns. The man who is entrusted with his 
friend’s distresses can never— 
Enter SERVANT, L 


Serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentle- 
man in the street, and says he knows you are 


Joseph 8. [rises.] ’Sdeath, blockhead, ’'m not 
within—I’m out for the day. 

Sir P. [rises.] Stay—hold—a thought has 
struck me—you shall be at home. 


Joseph S. [crossing to SERVANT.] Well, well, 
let him up. [zit SERVANT, L.] He'll interrupt 
Sir Peter, however. [ Aside. 

Sir P. [R.] Now, my good friend, oblige me, I 
entreat you. Before Charles comes, let me con- 
ceal myself somewhere—then do you tax him on 
the point we have been talking, and his answer 
may satisfy me at once. 

Joseph S. Oh, fie, Sir Peter! would you have me 
jou in so mean a trick ?—to trepan my brother, 
too # 

Sir P. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is in- 
nocent; if so, you do him the greatest service by 
giving him an opportunity to clear himself, and 
you will set my heart at rest. Come, you shall 
not refuse me; [going up] here, behind this 
screen will be—Hey! what the devil! there seems 
to be one listener here already—Ill swear I saw a 
petticoat. 

Joseph S. Ha, ha, ha! Well, this is ridiculous 
enough. Ill tell you, Sir Peter, though I hold a 
man of intrigue to be a most despicable charac- 
ter, yet, you know, it does not follow that one is 
to be an absolute Joseph either! Hark’ee, ’tis a 
little French milliner—a silly rogue that plagues 
me, and having some character to lose, on your 
coming, sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir P. Ah! Joseph! Joseph! Did I ever think 
that you—But, egad, she has overheard all that I 
have been saying of my wife. 

Joseph S. Oh, ’twill never go farther, you may 
depend upon it. 

Sir P. No! then, faith, let her hear it out. 
Here’s a closet will do as well. 

Joseph S. Well, go in there. 

Sir P. Sly rogue! sly rogue ! 

Going into the closet, R. 

Joseph S. A narrow escape, indeed! and a curi- 
ous situation I’m in, to part man and wife in this 
manner. 

Lady T. [peeping.] Couldn’t I steal off? 

Joseph S. Keep close, my angel! 

Sir. P. [peeping out, R.] Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph S. Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady T. Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter in? 

Joseph S. Be still, my life! 

Sir P. [peeping.] Yow’re sure the little milliner 
won’t blab? 

Joseph S. In, in, my dear Sir Peter. ’Fore Gad, 
I wish I had a key to the door. 


Enter CHARLES SURFACE, L 


Charles S. Hollo, brother! what has been the 
matter? Your fellow would not let me up at 
first. What! have you had a Jew or a wench 
with you ? 

Joseph S. [R.] Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles S. [L.] But what has made Sir Peter 
steal off? I thought he had been with you. 

Joseph S. He was, brother; but hearing you 
were coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles S. What! wasthe old gentleman afraid 
I wanted to borrow money of him? 

Joseph S. No, sir, but Iam sorry to find, Charles, 
that you have lately given that worthy man 
grounds for great uneasiness. 

Charles S. Yes, they tell me I do that to a 
great many worthy men. But how so, pray ? 

Joseph S. To be plain with you, brother, he 
thinks you are endeavoring to gain Lady Teazle’s 
affections from him. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


[Act IV, Scene 3. 


Charles S. Who, 1? Oh, Lud! not I, upon my 
word. Ha, ha, ha, ha! So the old fellow has 
found out that he has got a young wife, has he? 

Joseph S. This is no subject to jest on, brother. 
He who can laugh— 

Charles S. True, true, aS you were going to 
say—then, seriously, I never had the least idea of 


_ what you charge me with, upon my honor. 


Joseph S. Well, it will give Sir Peter great satis- 
faction to hear this. 

Charles S. To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, upon 
my soul, I never gave her the least encourage- 
ment; besides, you know my attachment to Maria. 

Joseph S. But sure, brother, even if Lady Tea- 
zle had betrayed the fondest partiality for you— 

Charles S. Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 


_ never deliberately do a dishonorable action; but 
_if a pretty woman was purposely to throw herself 
| in my way—and that pretty woman married to a 
_ man old enough to be her father— 


Joseph S. Well— 

Charles S. Why, I believe I should be obliged 

to— 
Joseph S. What? 
Charles S. To borrow a little of your morality, 
that’s all. But, brother, do you know now that 
you surprise me exceedingly by naming me with 
Lady Teazle; for, ’faith, I always understood you 
were her favorite. 

Joseph S. Ob, for shame, Charles! This retort 
is foolish. 

Charles S. Nay, I swear I have seen you ex- 
change such significant glances— 

Joseph S. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles S. Egad, Vm serious. Don’t you re- 
member one day when I called here— 

Joseph S. Nay, prithee, Charles— 

Charles S. And found you together— 

Joseph S. Zounds, sir! I insist— 

Charles S. And another time, when your ser- 
vant- 

Joseph S. Brother, brother, a word with you! 
Gad, I must stop him. [ Aside. 

Charles S. Informed, I say, that— 

Joseph S. Hush! I beg your pardon, but Sir 
Peter has heard all we have been saying. I knew 
you would clear yourself, or I should not have 
consented. 

Charles S. How, Sir Peter! Where is he ? 

Joseph S. Sottly; there! [Points to the closet, R. 

Charles S. Ob, ’fore heaven! I’ll have him out. 
Sir Peter, come forth! [Zrying to get to the closet. 

Joseph S. No, no— [Preventing him. 

Charles S. I say, Sir Peter, come into court. 
[Crosses, R.; pulls in SIR PETER.] What! my 


_ old guardian! What! turn inquisitor, and take 


evidence incog? Oh, fie! oh, fie! 

Sir P. Give me your hand, Charles—I believe 
I have suspected you wrongfully ; but you mustn’t 
be angry with Joseph—twas my plan ! 

Charles 8. Indeed ! 

Sir P. But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t 
think near so ill of you as I did; what I have 


_ heard has given me great satisfaction. 


Charles S. Egad, then, ’twas lucky you didn’t 


_ hear any more—wasn’t it, Joseph ? 


[Apart to JOSEPH. 
Sir P. Ab! you would have retorted on him! 
Charles S. Aye, aye, that was a joke. 
Sir P. Yes, yes, I know his honor too well. 


Charles S. But you might as well suspect him 


as me in this matter, for all that, mightn’t he, Jo- 
seph? [Apart to JOSEPH. 

Sir P. Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph S. Would they were both out of the 
room ! [ Aside. 

Sir P. And in future perhaps we may not be 
such strangers. 

Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will 
come up. 

Joseph S. Lady Sneerwell! Gad’s life, she must 
not come here! [Hit SERVANT, L.] Gentlemen, 
I beg pardon—I must wait on you down stairs; 
here is a person come on particular business. 

Charles S. Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and I have not met for a long 
time, and I have something to say to him. 

Joseph S. They must not be left together. 
[Aside.] Ill send Lady Sneerwell’ away and re- 
turn directly. Sir Peter, not a word of the French 
milliner. [Apart to SIR PETER, and goes out L. 

Sir P. [crossing to JosEPH.] I! not for the 
world! [Apart to JosepH.] Ah! Charles, if you 
associated more with your brother, one might in- 
deed hope for your reformation. He is a man of 
sentiment. Well, there is nothing in the world so 
noble as a man of sentiment. 

Charles 8S. Pshaw! he is too moral by half— 
and so apprehensive of his good name, as he calls 
it, that he would as soon let a priest into his house 
as a wench. 

Sir P. No, no! Come, come—you wrong him. 
No, no! Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saint 
either, in that respect. Ihave a great mind to tell 
him—we should have such a laugh at Joseph. 

[ Aside. 

Charles S. Oh, hang him! He’s a very anchor- 
ite, a young hermit. 

Sir P. Hark’ee—you must not abuse him; he 
may chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles S. Why, you won’t tell him? 

Sir P. No—but—this way. Egad, Ill tell him. 
[Aside.] Hark’ee, have you a mind to have a 
good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles S. I should like it of all things. 

Sir P. Then, faith, we will—l’ll be quit with 
him for discovering me. He had a girl with him 
when I called. | Whispers. 

Charles S. What! Joseph? You jest. 

Sir P. Hush! a little French milliner; and the 
best of the jest is—she’s in the room now. 

Charles S. The devil she is! [Looking at closet. 

Sir P. Hush, I tell you! [Points to screen. 

Charles S. Behind the screen. ’Slife, let us un- 
veil. 

Sir P. No, no—he’s coming—you shan’t, indeed! 

Charles S. Oh, egad, we'll have a peep at the 
little milliner! [Hmdeavoring to get towards screen, 
Sir PETER preventing. 

Sir P. Not for the world—Joseph will never 
forgive me— 

Charles S. YU stand by you— ; 

Sir P. Odds, here he is! [JosEPH SURFACE, 
enters, L.,just aS CHARLES SURFACE throws down 
the screen. 

Charles S. [c.] Lady Teazle! by all that’s won- 
derful ! 

Sir P. [R.] Lady Teazle! by allthat’sdamnable! 

Charles S. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
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Act V, Scene 1.] 


French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all 
to have been diverting yourselves here at hide 
| and seek, and I don’t see who is out of the secret. 
Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me? Not a 
word! Brother, will you be pleased to explain 
this matter? What! is Morality dumb too? Sir 
_ Peter, though I found you in the dark, perhaps 
you are not so now! All mute! Well, though I 
can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you per- 
fectly understand one another—so Ill leave you 
to yourselves. [Going.] Brother, I’m sorry to find 
you have given that worthy man grounds for so 
_ much uneasiness. Sir Peter, there’s nothing in the 
world so noble as a man of sentiment. [Hvit 
CHARLES, L. They stand for some time looking at 
| each other. 

Joseph S. [u.] Sir Peter—notwithstanding—I 
confess—that appearances are against me—if you 
will afford me your patience—I make no doubt— 
but I shall explain everything to your -satisfac- 
tion. 

Sir P. If you please, sir. 

Joseph S. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, 
knowing my pretensions to your ward Maria—I 
_ say, sir, Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of the 
_ jealousy of your temper—and knowing my friend- 
ship to the family—she, sir, I say, called here— 
_ in order that—I might explain these pretensions 
| —but on your coming—being apprehensive—as I 
said—of your jealousy—she withdrew—and this, 
_ you may depend on it, is the whole truth of the 
| matter. 
| Sir P. Avery clear account, upon my word; and 
I dare swear the lady will vouch for every article 
| of it. 


| of it, Sir Peter! 
| Sir P. How! don’t you think it worth while to 
| agree in the lie? 
Lady T. There is not one sylable of truth in 

_ what that gentleman has told you. 

Sir P. I believe you, upon my soul, ma’am ! 

Joseph S. [aside.] ’Sdeath, madame, will you 
betray me? 

Lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, 
Vl speak for myself. 

Sir P. Aye, let her alone, sir; you'll find she’ll 
make out a better story than you, without prompt- 


ing. 
no T. Hear me, Sir Peter! I came hither on 
no matter relating to your ward, and even igno- 
rant of the gentleman’s pretensions to her. But 
I came seduced by his insidious arguments, at 
_ least to listen to his pretended passion, if not to 
_ sacrifice your honor to his baseness. ; 
__ Sir P. Now, I believe, the truth is coming, in- 
| deed. 

Joseph S. The weman’s mad ! 

Lady T. No, sir, she has recovered her senses, 
and your own arts have furnished her with the 
means. Sir Peter, I do not expect you to credit 
me—but the tenderness you expressed for me, 
when I am sure you could not think I wasa wit- 
ness to it, has so penetrated to my heart that had 
I left the place without the shame of this discov- 
ery, my future life should have spoken the sincer- 
_ ity of my gratitude. [Crosses to L.] As for that 
smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would have se- 
duced the wife of his too credulous friend, while 
he affected honorable addresses to his ward—I be- 
hold him now in alight so truly dispicable that I 


Lady T. [coming forward, c.| For not one word | 


Shall never again respect myself for having list- 
ened to him. [Eait LADY TEAZLFE, L. 

Joseph S. Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, 
heaven knows— 

Sir P. [crosses u.] That youare a villain! and 
so I leave you to your conscience. 

Joseph S. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you 


by refusing to— 
Sir P. Oh, d——n your sentiments ! 
[Hxeunt SIR PETER and SURFACE, talking, L. 


Ae CUTE: 
ScENE I.—The Library. 
Enter JOSEPH SURFACE and SERVANT, L. 


Joseph S. Mr. Stanley !—and why should you 
think I would see him? You must know he 
comes to ask something. 

Serv. Sir, 1 should not have let him in, but that 
Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

Joseph S. Pshaw! blockhead! to suppose that 
I should now be in a temper to receive visits from 
poor relations! Well, why don’t you show the 
fellow up? , 

Serv. Iwill, sir—why, sir, it was not my fault 
that Sir Peter discovered my lady— 

Joseph S. Go, fool! [Hxit SERVANT, L.] Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such a 
trick before. My character with Sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment! I’m 
in arare humor to listen to other people’s dis- 
tresses! I shan’t be able to bestow even a be- 
nevolent sentiment on Stanley. So! here he comes, 


[Hatt L. 
Enter SIR OLIVER SURFACE and ROWLEY, L. 


Sir O. What! does he avoid us? That was he, 
was it not? 

Row. It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a 
the sight of a poor relation may be too much for 
him. I should have gone first to break it to him. 

Sir O. [R.] Ob, plague of his nerves! 
is he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the most 
benevolent way of thinking! 

Row. [u.] As to his way of thinking, I cannot 
pretend to decide; for, to do him justice, he 
appears to have as much speculative benevolence 
as any private gentleman in the kingdom, though 
he is seldom so sensual as to indulge himself in 
the exercise of it. 

Sir O. Yet he has a string of charitable senti- 
ments, I suppose, at his fingers’ ends. 


for I believe there is no sentiment he has such 
faith in as that ‘‘ Charity begins at home.” 

Sir O. And his, I presume, is of that domestic 
sort which never stirs abroad at all. 

Row. I doubt you'll find it so; but he’s coming. 
T mustn’t seem to interrupt you; and you know 
immediately as you leave him, I come to announce 
your arrival in your real character. 

Sir O. True; and afterwards you'll meet me at 
Sir Peter’s. 

Row. Without losing a moment. [Exit L. 

Sir O. I don’t like the complaisance of his fea- 
| tures. 


21 


shall hear me. The man who shuts out conviction | 


and Rowley with him. I must try to recover my- | 
self, and put a little charity into my face, however. | 


little too abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that | 


Yet this | 


Row. Or rather, at his tongue’s end, Sir Oliver; — 


; a 
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22 THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. [Act V, Scene 2. 


Enter JOSEPH SURFACE, R. 


Joseph 8. [R.] Sir, [beg you ten thousand par- 
dons for keeping you a moment waiting—Mr. 
Stanley, I presume. 

Sir O. [L.] At your service. 

Joseph S. Sir, 1 beg you will do me the honor 
to sit down—I entreat you, sir! 

Sir O. Dear sir, there’s no occasion. Too civil 
by half! [ Aside. 

Joseph S. Ihave not the pleasure of knowing 
you, Mr. Stanley; but I am extremely happy to 
see you look so well. You were nearly related to 
my mother, Mr. Stanley, I think? 

Sir O. I was, sir; so nearly that my present 
poverty, I fear, may do discredit to her wealthy 
children, else I should not have presumed to 
trouble you. 

Joseph S. Dear sir, there needs no apology ; he 
that is in distress, though a stranger, has a right 
to claim kindred with the wealthy. I am sure I 
wish I was one of that class, and had it in my 
power to offer you even a small relief. 

Sir O. If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I 
should have a friend. 

Joseph 8. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart; 
you should not want an advocate with him, be- 
lieve me, sir. 

Sir O. I should not need one—my distresses 
would recommend me. But limagined his bounty 
would enable you to become the agent of his 
charity. 

Joseph S. My dear sir, you were strangely mis- 
informed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a very 
worthy man; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice 


of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, 
_ what he has done for me has been a mere noth- 
_ ing; though people, I know, have thought other- 
_ wise; and, for my part, I never chose to contra- 
| dict the report. 


Sir O. What! has he never transmitted you 
pullion—rupees—pagodas? 

Joseph S. Oh, dear sir, nothing of the kind. 
No, no—a few presents now and then—china, 


_ shawls, congou tea, avadavats and Indian crack- 
| ers—little more, believe me. 


Sir O. Here’s gratitude for twelve thousand 

pounds! Avadavats and Indian crackers ! 
[ Aside. 

Joseph S. [R.] Then, my dear sir, you have 
heard, I doubt not, of the extravagance of my 
brother ; there are few would credit what I have 
done for that unfortunate young man. 

Sir O. [u.] Not I for one. [ Aside. 

Joseph S. The sums that I havelent him! In- 


| deed, I have been exceedingly to blame; it was 


an amiable weakness; however, I don’t pretend 


| to defend it—and now I feel it doubly culpable, 


since it has deprived me of the pleasure of serving 
you, Mr. Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Sir O. Dissembler! [Aside.] Then, sir, you 
can’t assist me ? 

Joseph S. At present, it grieves me to say, I 
cannot; but, whenever I have the ability, you 
may depend upon hearing from me. 

Sir O. I am extremely sorry— 

Joseph S. Not more than I, believe me; to pity 
without the power to relieve, is still more painful 
than to ask and be denied. 

Sir O. Kind sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant. 


Joseph S. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. 
Stanley. ‘William, be ready to open the door. 

Sir O. Oh, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph S. Your very obedient. 

Sir O. Sir, your most obsequious. 

Joseph S. You may depend upon hearing from 
me, whenever I can be of service. 

Sir O. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Joseph S. In the meantime I wish you health 
and spirits. 

Sir O. Your ever grateful and perpetual hum- 


ble servant. 

Joseph S. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir O. Now lam satisfied. [Aside. Hxit i. 

Joseph S. This is one bad effect of a good char- 
acter; it invites application from the unfortunate, 
and there needs no small degree of address to gain 
thereputation of benevolence without incurring the 
expense. The silver ore of pure charity is an ex- 
pensive article in the catalogue of a man’s good 
qualities; whereas the sentimental French plate 
I use instead of it makes just as good a show, 
and pays no tax. 

Enter ROWLEY, L. 


Row. [u.] Mr. Surface, your servant; I was 
apprehensive of interrupting you, though my 
business demands immediate attention, as this 
note will inform you. 

Joseph S. el Always happy to see Mr. Row- 
ley. A rascal! [Aside. Reads the letter.] Sir Oli- 
ver Surface! My uncle arrived ? 

Row. He is indeed; we have just parted with 
him—dquite well, after a speedy voyage, and im- 
patient to embrace his worthy nephew. 

Joseph S. IT am astonished! William, stop Mr. 
Stanley, if he’s not gone. 

Row. Oh! he’s out of reach, I believe. 

Joseph S. Why did you not let me know this 
when you came in together ? 

Row. I thought you had particular business ; 
but I must be gone to inform your brother, and 
appoint him here to meet your uncle. He will be 
with you in a quarter of an hour. 

Joseph S. So he says. Well, I am strangely 
overjoyed at his coming. Never, to be sure, was 
‘anything so d——d unlucky. [ Aside. 

: sik You will be delighted to see how well he 
ooks. 

Joseph S. Oh! I am overjoyed to hear it—just 
at this time! : [ Aside. 

Row. Tl tell him how impatiently you expect 

m. Exit i. 

Joseph S. Do, do; pray give my best duty and 
affection. Indeed I cannot express the sensations 
I feel at the thought of seeing him. Certainly his 
coming just at this time is the cruelest piece of 
ill-fortune ! [Exit R. 


Scene II.—Srr PETER TEAZLE’s. 
Enter MAtp and Mrs. CANDOUR. 
Maid. [R.] Indeed, ma’am, my lady will see 
nobody at present. 
Mrs. C. [u.] Did you tell her it was her friend, 
Mrs. Candour ? 
Maid. Yes, ma’am; but she begs you will ex- 
cuse her. 
Mrs. C. Do go again—I shall be glad to see 
her, if it be only for a moment, for I am sure she 


must be in great distress. [Hwit MAID, R.] Dear 
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Act V, Scene 2.] 
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heart, how provoking! I’m not mistress of half 
the circumstances! We shall have the whole 
affair in the newspapers, with the names of the 
parties at length, before I have dropped the story 
at a dozen houses. 


Enter StR BENJAMIN BACKBITE, L. 


Oh, dear Sir Benjamin! you have heard, I sup- 
pose— 

Sir B. [u.] Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface— 

Mrs. C. [u.] And Sir Peter’s discovery — 

Sir B. Oh! the strangest piece of business, to 
be sure! 

Mrs. C. Well, I never was so surprised in my 
life. I am sorry for all parties, indeed. 

Sir B. Now I don’t pity Sir Peter at all; he was 
so extravagantly partial to Mr. Surface. 

Mrs. C. Mr. Surface! Why, ’twas with Charles 
Lady Teazle was detected. 

Sir B. No such thing, I tell you—Mr. Surface is 
the gallant. 

Mrs. C. No, no, Charles is the man. ’T'was Mr. 
pone brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover 
them. 

Sir B. J tell you I had it from one— 

Mrs. C. And I have it from one— 

Sir B. Who had it from one, who had it— 

Mrs. C. From one who immediately—but here 
comes Lady Sneerwell; perhaps she knows the 
whole affair. [ Crosses C. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL, L. 


Lady S. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here’s a sad 
affair of our friend Teazle. 

Mrs. C. [c.] Aye, my dear friend, who would 
have thought— 

Lady S. [u.] Well, there is no trusting appear- 
ances ; though, indeed, she was always too lively 
for me. 

Mrs. C. To be sure. her manners were a little 
too free; but then she was so young! 

Lady S. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. C. So she had, indeed. But have you 
heard the particulars ? 

Lady 8. No; but everybody says that Mr. Sur- 
face— 

Sir B. [R.] Aye, there; I told you Mr. Surface 
was the man. 

Mrs. C. No, no; indeed the assignation was 
with Charles. 

Lady S. With Charles! You alarm me, Mrs. 
Candour ! ‘ 

Mrs. C. Yes, yes; he was the lover. Mr. Sur- 
face, to do him justice, was only the informer. 

Sir B. Well, Vl not dispute with you, Mrs. 
Candour; but, be it which it may, I hope that 
Sir Peter’s wound will not— 

Mrs. C. Sir Peter’s wound! Oh, mercy! I did 
not hear a word of their fighting. 

Lady S. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir B. No; what, no mention of the duel ? 

[ Crosses C. 

Mrs. C. [R.] Not a word. . 

Sir B. [c.] Oh, yes; they fought before they 
left the room. 

Lady 8. [u.] Pray let us hear. 

Mrs. CG. Aye, do oblige us with the duel. 

Sir B. “Sir,” says Sir Peter, immediately after 
the discovery, ‘‘you are a most ungrateful fellow.” 
_ Mrs..C. Aye, to Charles— 

Sir B. No, no, no—to Mr. Surface—“‘a most 
—— 


ungrateful fellow; and old as I am, sir,” says he, 
‘“T insist on immediate satisfaction.” 


Mrs. C. Aye, that must have been to Charles; | 


for ’tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in 
his own house. 

Sir B. Gad’s life, ma’am, not at all. “ Giving 
me immediate satisfaction.” On this, ma’am, Lady 
Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such danger, ran out 
of the room in strong hysterics, and Charles after 


her, calling out for hartshorn and water; then, | 


madame, they began to fight with swords— 


Enter CRABTREE, L., crosses L. C. 


Crab. With pistols, nephew—pistols; I have it 
from undoubted authority. 

Mrs. C. [crosses to CRABTREE.] Oh, Mr. Crab- 
tree, then it is all true? 

Crab. 
Sir Peter is dangerously wounded— 


Sir B. [R.] By a thrust in segoon, quite through | 


the left side— 

Crab. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. C. Mercy on me! Poor Sir Peter! 

Crab. Yes, madame; 
have avoided the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. C. I told you who it was ; I knew Charles 
was the person. 

Sir B. My uncle, Isee, knows nothing of the 
matter. 

Crab. But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest 
ingratitude. 

Sir B. That I told you, you know— 

Crab. Do, nephew, let me speak !—and insisted 
on immediate— 

Sir B. Satisfaction! Just as I said— 

Crab. Odd’s life, nephew, allow others to know 
something too! <A pair of pistols lay on the bu- 


reau (for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home | 


the night before late from Salthill, where he had 
been to see the Montem with a friend who has a 


son at Eton), so, unluckily, the pistols were left | 


charged. 

Sir B. I heard nothing of this. 

Crab. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one; and 
they fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. 
Charles’ shot took effect, as I tell you, and Sir 
Peter’s missed; but, what is very extraordinary, 
the ball struck against a little bronze Shakes- 
peare that stood over the fire-place, grazed out or 
the window at a right angle, and wounded the 
postman, who was just coming to the door with 
a double letter from Northamptonshire. 

Sir B. My uncle’s account is more circumstan- 
tial, I confess; but I believe mine is the only true 
one, for all that. 

Lady S. I am more interested in this affair than 
they imagine, and must have better information. 

[Aside. Haxit LADY SNEERWELL, L. 

Sir B. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is very 
easily accounted for. 

Crab. Yes, yes, they certainly do say—but that’s 
neither here nor there. 

Mrs. C. But pray, where is Sir Peter at present? 

Crab. Oh, they brought him home, and he is 
now in the house, though the servants are ordered 
to deny him. 

Mrs. C. I believe so; and Lady Teazle, I sup- 
pose, attending him? 

Crab. Yes, yes; and I saw one of the faculty 
enter just before me. 

Str B. Hey! who comes here ? 


[u. c.] Too true, indeed, madame, and | 


though Charles would | 
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THE SCHOOL’ FOR SCANDAL: 


[Act V, Scene 2. 


| Grab. Oh, this is he; the physician, depend 
| on’t. i 

| Mrs. C. Oh, certainly; it must be the physician, 
and now we shall know. 


Enter SIR OLIVER SURFACE, L. 


Crab. [R. C.] Well, doctor, what hopes? 

Mrs. C. [R.] Aye, doctor, how’s your patient ? 

Sir B. Now, doctor, isn’t it a wound with a 
small sword? 

Coming down on SIR OLIVER'S L. 

Crab. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hun- 

dred. 
_ Sir O. Doctor! a wound with small sword! and 
a bullet in the thorax! Oons! are you mad, good 
people ? 

Sir B. [L.] Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor ? 

Sir O. ‘Truly, I am to thank you for my degree 
if I am. 

Crab. Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, then, I pre- 
sume. But, sir, you must have heard of his acci- 
dent ? 

Sir O. Not a word! 

Crab. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir O. The devil he is! 

Sir B. Run through the body— 

Crab. Shot in the breast— 

Sir B. By one Mr. Surface— 

Crab. Aye, the younger. 

Sir O. Hey! what the plague! you seem to dif- 
fer strangely in your accounts; however, you 
_ agree that Sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sir B. Oh, yes, we agree in that. 

[ Crosses behind to R. 

Crab. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt 
of that. 

Sir O. Then, upon my word, for a person in 
that situation, he is the most imprudent man 
alive, for here he comes walking, as if nothing at 
all was the matter. 

Enter SYR PETER TEAZLE, L. 


Odd’s heart, Sir Peter, you are come in good time, 
I promise you; for we had just given you over. 

Sir B. [R.] Egad, uncle, this is the most sud- 
den recovery ! 

Sir O. [L. c.] Why, man, what do you out of 
bed with a small sword through your body, anda 
bullet lodged in your thorax? 

Sir P. [u.] A small sword, and a bullet? 

Sir O. Aye, these gentlemen would have killed 
you without law or physic, and wanted to dub 
me doctor, to make me an accomplice. 

Sir P. Why, what is all this? 

[ Crosses to SIR BENJAMIN. 

Sir B. We rejoice, Sir Peter, that the story of 
the duel is not true, and are sincerely sorry for 
_ your other misfortune. [ Goes up a little. 

Sir P. So, so; all over the town already. 

[ Aside. 

Crab. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly 
vastly to blame to marry at your years. 

[Retires a little up. 

Sir P. [R. c.] Sir, what business is that of 
yours? 

Mrs. C. [Rx.] Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made 
so good a husband, he’s very much to be pitied. 

Sir P. Plague on your pity, ma’am! I desire 
none of it. [Mrs. CANDOUR crosses, L. 

Sir B. [advances on his L.] However, Sir Peter, 
you must not mind the laughing and jests you 
will meet with on the occasion. 


Sir P, Sir, sir, I desire to be master in my own 
house. 

Crab. "Tis no uncommon case, that’s one com- 
fort. 

Sir P. Linsist on being left to myself; without 
ceremony—I insist on your leaving my house di- 
rectly. 

Mrs. C. Well, well, we are going, and depend 
on’t we'll make the best report of it we can. 

Sir P. Leave my house! 

Crab. And tell how hardly you’ve been treated— 

Sir P. Leave my house! 

Sir B. And how patiently you bear it. [Hxeunt 
Mrs. CANDOUR, SIR BENJAMIN and CRAB- 
TREE, L. 

Sir P. Leave my house !—fiends! vipers! fu- 
ries! Ob, that their own venom would choke 
them! [ Crosses L. 

Sir O. They are very provoking, indeed, Sir 
Peter. 

Enter ROWLEY, L. 

Row. Theard high words; what has ruffled you, 
sir? 

Sir P. [c.] Pshaw! what signifies asking? 
I ever pass a day without vexations? 

Row. Well, ’m not inquisitive. 

Sir O. [R.] Well, I am not inquisitive ; I come 
only to tell you that I have seen both my nephews 
in the manner we proposed. 

Sir P. A precious couple they are ! 

Row. Yes, and Sir Oliveris convinced that your 
judgment was right, Sir Peter. 

Sir O. Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the man, 
after all. - 

Row. Aye, as Sir Peter says, he isa man of sen- 
timent. 

Sir O. And acts up to the sentiments he pro- 
fesses. 

Row. It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Sir O. Oh, he’s a model for the young men of 


Do 


the age! But how’s this, Sir Peter? You don’t 
join usin your friend Joseph’s praise, as I ex- 
pected. 

Sir P. [c.] Sir Oliver, we live in a d——d 


wicked world, and the fewer we praise the better. 

Row. [t.] What! do you say so, Sir Peter, who 
were never mistaken in your life? 

Sir P. [c.] Pshaw! Plague on you both! I 
see by your sneering you have heard the whole 
affair. I shall go mad among you! 

Row. Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, we 
are indeed acquainted with it all. I met Lady 
Teazle coming from Mr. Surface’s, so humble 
that she deigned to request me to be her advocate 
with you. 

Sir P. And does Sir Oliver know all this? 

Sir O. Every circumstance. 

Sir P. What, of the closet and the screen, hey? 

Sir O. Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. 
Oh, I have been vastly diverted with the story! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. "Twas very pleasant. 

Sir O. I dever laughed more in my life, I assure 
you. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Oh, vastly diverting! Ha, ha, ha! 

Row. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Yes, yes, his sentiments! 
Hypocritical villain! 

Sir O.. Aye, and that rogue Charles, to pull Sir 
Peter out of the closet! Ha, ha, ha! 


Ha, ha, ha! 
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Sir P. Ha, ha! ’Twas devilish entertaining, to 
be sure. 

Sir 0. Ha, ha, ha! Egad, Sir Peter, I should 
like to have seen your face when the screen was 
thrown down! Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Yes, yes, my face when the screen was 
thrown down! Ha, ha, ha! Oh, I must never 
show my head again ! 

Sir O. But come, come ; it isn’t fair to laugh at 
you, neither, my old friend; though, upon my 
soul, I can’t help it. 

Sir P. Oh, pray don’t restrain your. mirth on 
my account; it does not hurt me at all. I laugh 
at the whole affair myself. Yes, yes, I think be- 
ing a standing joke for all one’s acquaintance a 
very happy situation. Oh, yes, and then of a 
morning to read the paragraph about Mr. S——, 
Lady T—— and Sir P—— will be so entertaining! 
I shall certainly leave town to-morrow, and never 
look mankind in the face again! [ Crosses R. 

Row. [c.] Without affectation, Sir Peter, you 
may despise the ridicule of fools; but I see Lady 
Teazle going towards the next room; I am sure 
you must desire a reconciliation as earnestly as 
she does. 

Sir O. Perhaps my being here prevents her 
coming to you. [Crosses L.] Well, I'll leave hon- 
est Rowley to mediate between you, but he must 
bring you all presently to Mr. Surface’s, where I 
am now returning, if not to reclaim a libertine, at 
least to expose hypocrisy. [Hxit L. 

Sir P. Ah, Pll be present at your discovering 
yourself there, with all my heart; though ’tis a 
vile unlucky place for discoveries. She is not 
coming here, you see, Rowley. 

Row. No, but she has left the door of that room 
open, you pereeive. See, she is in tears. 

Sir P. Certainly, a little mortification appears 
very becoming in a wife. Don’t you think it will 
do her good to let her pine a little ? 

Row. Oh, this is ungenerous in you! 

Sir P. Well, I know not what to think. You 
remember the letter I found of hers, evidently in- 
tended for Charles? 

Row. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your 
way on purpose. ‘This is one of the points which 
T intend Snake shall give you conviction of. 

Sir P. I wish I were once satisfied of that. 
She looks this way. What a remarkably elegant 
turn of the head she has! Rowley, Ill go to her. 

Row. Certainly. 

Sir P. Though, when it is known that we are 
reconciled, people will laugh at me ten times more. 

Row. Let them laugh, and retort their malice 
only by showing them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir P. V’faith, so I will! and, if ’m not mista- 
ken, we may yet be the happiest couple in the 
county. 

Row. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside 
suspicion— 

Sir P. Hold, master Rowley! If you have any 
regard for me, never let me hear you utter any- 
thing like a sentiment; I have had enough of 
them to serve me the rest of my life. 

[EHaeunt R. 


ScenE III.—The Library. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL and JOSEPH SUR- 
FACE, L. 


Lady S. Impossible! Will not Sir Peter im- 


mediately be reconciled to Charles, and of conse- 
quence no longer oppose his union with Maria? 
The thought is distraction to me. 

Joseph S. Can passion furnish a remedy ? 

Lady S. No, nor cunning either. Oh, I was a 
fool, an idiot, to league with such a blunderer! 

Joseph S. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, Iam the great- 


est sufferer; yet you see I bear the accident with | 


calmness. Well, I admit I have been to blame. 
I confess I deviated from the direct road to 


wrong, but I don’t think we’re so totally defeated | 


neither. 

Lady 8. No! 

Joseph S. You tell me you have made a trial of 
Snake since we met, and that you still believe him 
faithful to us? 

Lady S. I do believe so. 

Joseph S. And that he has undertaken, should it 


be necessary, to swear and prove that Charles is | 


at this time contracted by vows of honor to your 
ladyship, which some of his former letters to you 
will serve to support ? 

Lady 8. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph S. Come, come; it is not too late yet. 
[Knocking at the door, u.] But hark! this is 
probably my uncle, Sir Oliver; retire to that 
room; we’ll consult farther when he is gone. 

Lady S. Well, but if he should find you out, 
too? 

Joseph S. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter 
will hold his tongue for his own credit’s sake— 
and you may depend on it, I shall soon discover 
Sir Oliver’s weak side! 

Lady S. (have no diffidence of your abilities ! 
only be constant to one roguery at a time. 

[Exit LADY SNEERWELL, R. 

Joseph S. I will, I will. So! ’tis confounded 
hard, after such bad fortune, to be baited by one’s 
confederates in evil. Well, at all events, my char- 
acter is so much better than Charles’, that I cer- 
tainly—hey !—what !—this is not Sir Oliver, but 
old Stanley again. Plague on’t! that he should 
return to tease me just now—TI shall have Sir 
Oliver come and find him here—and— 

Enter Str OLIVER SURFACE, L. 
Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back 
to plague me at this time? You must not stay 
now, upon my word. 

Sir O. [L.] Sir, I hear your Uncle Oliver is ex- 
pected here, and though he has been so penuri- 
ous to you, [’ll try what he’ll do for me. 

Joseph. [R.] Sir, tis impossible for you to stay 


now, so I must beg—come any other time, and I | 


promise you, you shall be assisted. 


Sir O. No; Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. | 


Joseph. Zounds, sir! then I must insist on your 
quitting the room directly. 

Sir O. Nay, sir— “4 

Joseph. Sir, T insist on’t; here, William! show 
this gentleman out. 
not one moment—this is such insolence ! 

[Going to push him out, R. 
Enter CHARLES SURFACE, L. 

Charles. Hey day! what’s the matter now? 
What the devil, have you got hold of my little 
broker here? Zounds, brother! don’t hurt little 
Premium. [Crosses c.] What’s the matter, my 
little fellow ? 

Joseph. [R.] So he has been with you too, has 
he ? 


Since you compel me, sir, | 
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Charles. [c.] To be sure he has. Why, he’s 
as honest a little—But sure, Joseph, you have not 
been borrowing money too, have you? 

Joseph. Borrowing! No! But, brother, you 
know we expect Sir Oliver here every— 

Charles. Oh, Gad, that’s true! Noll mustn’tfind 
the little broker here, to be sure ! 

Joseph. Yet, Mr. Stanley insists— 

Charles. Stanley! why, his name’s Premium. 

Joseph. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles. No, no, Premium. 

Joseph. Well, no matter which—but— 

Charles. Aye, aye, Stanley or Premium, ’tis the 
same thing, as you say; for I suppose he goes by 
half a hundred names, besides A. B. at the coffee- 
house. 

Joseph. ’Sdeath! here’s Sir Oliver at the door. 
Now I beg, Mr. Stanley— 

Charles. Aye, aye, and I beg, Mr. Premium— 

Sir O. Gentlemen— 

Joseph. Sir, by heaven you shall go! 

Charles. Aye, aye, out with him, certainly! 

Sir O. This violence— 

Joseph. Sir, tis your own fault. 

Charles, Out with him, to be sure. 

_ [Both forcing SIR OLIVER out, R. 


Enter LADY TEAZLE and SiR PETER, MARIA 
and ROWLEY, L. 


| Sir P. My old friend, Sir Oliver—hey?. What 
in the name of wonder—here are dutiful nephews 
—assault their uncle at a first visit ! 

Lady T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, ’twas well we came 
in to rescue you. 

Row. Truly, it was; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, 
the character of old Stanley was no protection to 
you. 

Sir O. Nor Premium either; the necessities of 
the former could not extort a shilling from that be- 
nevolent gentleman; and with the other, I stood 
a chance of faring worse than my ancestors, and 
being knocked down without being bid for. 

Joseph. [R.] Charles! 

Charles. [R.] Joseph! 

Joseph. ’Tis now complete ! 

Charles. Very! 

Sir O. [c.] Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley 
too—look on that elder nephew of mine. You 
| know what he has already received from my 
bounty; and you also know how gladly I would 
have regarded half of my fortune as held in trust 
| forhim; judge, then, of my disappointment in dis- 
| covering him to be destitute of truth, charity and 
| gratitude. 

Sir P. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at 
this declaration if [ had not myself found him to 
be selfish, treacherous and hypocritical. 

- Lady T. And if the gentleman pleads not guilty 
to these, pray let him call me to his character. 

Sir P. Then, I believe, we need add no more; 
if he knows himself, he will consider it as the 
most perfect punishment that he is known to the 
world. 

Charles. If they talk this way to honesty, what 
will they say tome, by-and-bye? [Aside. Sir 
|; PETER, LADY TEAZLE and MARIA retire. 

Sir O. As for that prodigal, his brother, there— 

Charles. Aye, now comes my turn; the d——d 
family pictures will ruin me. [ Aside. 

Joseph. Sir Oliver—uncle, will you honor me 
with a hearing ? 


Charles. Now if Joseph would make one of his 
long speeches, I might recollect myself a little. 

[ Aside. 

Sir O. I suppose you would undertake to justi- - 
fy yourself ? [Zo Joseph. 

Joseph. I trust I could. Risin 

Sir O. Nay, if you desert your roguery in its 
distress, and try to be justified—you have even less 
principle than I thought you had. [Zo CHARLES. | 
Well, sir! you could justify yourself too, I sup- 

ose ? 
: Charles. Not that I know of, Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. What! Little Premium has been let 
too much into the secret, I suppose? 

Charles. True, sir; but they were family se- 
erets, and should not be mentioned again, you 
know. 

Row. Come, Sir Oliver, 1 know you cannot 
speak of Charles’ follies with anger. 

Sir O. Odd’s heart, no more I can; nor with 
gravity either. Sir Peter, do you know, the rogue 
bargained with me for all his ancestors? sold me 
judges and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts 
as cheap as broken china. 

Charles. To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make 
a little free with the family canvas, that’s the 
truth on’t. My ancestors may certainly rise up 
in judgment against me, there’s no denying it; 
but believe me sincere when I tell you that if I 
do not appear mortified at the exposure of my fol- 
lies, it is because I feel at this moment the warm- 
est satisfaction in seeing you, my liberal benefac- 
tor. 

Sir O. Charles, I believe you; give me your 
hand again ;\the ill-looking little fellow over the 
settee has made your peace. 

Charles. Then, sir, my gratitude to the origi- 
nal is still increased. 

Lady T. [advancing, ©., MARIA on her left 
hand.| Yet, I believe, Sir Oliver, here is one 
whom Charles is still more anxious to be recon- 
ciled to. 

Sir O. Oh! I have heard of his attachment 
there; and, with the young lady’s pardon, if I 
construe right—that blush— > We 

Sir P. Well, child, speak your sentiments ! 

Maria. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall 
rejoice to hear that be is happy; for me—what- 
ever claim I had to his attention, I willingly re- 
sign to one who has a better title. 

Charles. How, Maria! 

Sir P. Hey day! what’s the mystery now? 
While he appeared an incorrigible rake, you 
would give your hand to no one else; and now 
that he is likely to reform, ’ll warrant you won’t 
have him. 

Maria. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell 
know the cause. 

Charles. Lady Sneerwell! 

Joseph. {[R.] Brother, it is with great concern I 
am obliged to speak on this point, but my regard 
to justice compels me, and Lady Sneerwell’s in- 
juries can no longer be concealed. 

[ Opens the door, R. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL, R. 


Sir P. So! another French milliner! Egad, he 
has one in every room in the house, I suppose. 
Lady S. Ungrateful Charles! Well may you be 
surprised, and feel for the indelicate situation 

your perfidy has forced me into. 
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Charles. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of 
yours? For, as I have life, I don’t understand it. 

Joseph. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence 
of one person more necessary, to make it ex-| 
tremely clear. 

Sir P. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake. . 
Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring him 
with us, and pray let him appear. 

Row. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 


Enter Mr. SNAKE, L. 


I thought his testimony might be wanted; how- | 
ever, it happens unluckily that he comes to con- | 
front Lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lady S. {x.| A villain! Treacherous to me at, 
last! Speak, fellow; have you, too, conspired 
against me? 

Snake. [u.] I beg your ladyship ten thousand 
pardons; you paid me extremely liberally for the 


_ lie in question; but I, unfortunately, have been 


offered double to speak the truth. 

Sir P. Plot and counter plot! I wish your lady- 
ship joy of your negotiation. 

Lady S. (crosses u.] The torments of shame 
and disappointment on you all! 

Lady T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell! before you go 
let me thank you for the trouble you and that 
gentleman have taken in writing letters from me 
to Charles, and answering them yourself; and let 
me also request you to make my respects to the 
scandalous college of which you are president, 
and inform them that Lady Teazle, licentiate, 
begs leave to return the diploma they granted 
her, as she leaves off practice, and kills characters 
no longer. 

Lady 8S. You, too, madame—provoking—inso- 
lent. May your husband live these fifty years! 

[Haxit L. 

Sir P. Oons! what a fury! 

Lady T. A malicious creature, indeed! 

Sir P. [on LADY TEAZLE’S right hand.] What! 
Not for her last wish ? 

Lady T. Oh, no! 

Sir O. Well, sir, and what have you to say now? 

Joseph. Sir, Iam so confounded to find that 
Lady Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. 
Snake in this manner, to impose on us all, that I 
know not what to say ; however, lest her revenge- 
ful spirit should prompt her to injure my brother, 
I had certainly better follow her directly. For 
the man who attempts to— [Crosses and exit, L. 

Sir P. Moral to the last! 


Sir O. Aye, and marry her, Joseph, if you can. | 
Egad! you'll do very well together. 
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Row. I believe we have no more occasion for 
Mr. Snake, at present. 

Snake. [u.] Before I go, I beg pardon once for 
all, for whatever uneasiness I have been the hum- 
ble instrument of causing to the parties present. 

Sir P. Well, well, you have made atonement 
by a good deed at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company 
that it shall never be known. 

Sir P. Hey! What the plague! Are you asham- 
ed of having done aright thing once in your life? 

Snake. Ah, sir, consider—I live by the badness 
of my character; and if it were once known that 
I had been betrayed into an honest action, I 
should lose every friend Ihave in the world. [Hvit. 

Sir O. Well, well, we’ll not traduce you by say- 
ing anything in your praise, never fear. 

Lady T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no per- 
suasion now to reconcile your nephew and 
Maria. 

Sir O. Aye, aye, that’s as it should be; and, 
egad, we'll have the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Charles. Thank you, dear uncle! 

Sir P. What, you rogue! don’t you ask the 
girl’s consent first ? 

Charles. Oh, I have done that a long time—a 
minute ago—and she has looked yes. 

Maria. For shame, Charles! I protest, Sir Pe- 
ter, there has not been a word. 

Sir O. Well, then, the fewer the better; may 
your love for each other never know abatement! 

Sir P. And may you live as happily, together 
as Lady Teazle and I intend to do! 

Charles. Rowley, my old friend, Iam sure you 
congratulate me; and I suspect that J owe you 


| much. 


Sir P. Aye, honest Rowley always said you 
would reform. 

Charles. Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, I'll 
make no promises, and that I take to be a proof 
that I intend to set about it; but here shall be 
my monitor—my gentle guide! Ah! can I leave 
the virtuous path those eyes illumine ? 


Though thou, dear maid, should’st wave thy 
beauty’s sway, 
Thou still must rule—because I will obey ; 
An humble fugitive from Folly view, 
No sanctuary near but Love and you; 
[To the audience. 
You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies, if you approve. 


THE END. 


GC) ss le Mase 


SIR PETER.—Drab or salmon-colored velvet coat and breeches, 
trimmed with silver, white satin vest, white silk stockings, 
shoes, buckles, lace ruffles, ete. 

SIR OLIVER.—Brown coat and waistcoat, with embroidered 
button-holes, black satin breeches, silk stockings, shoes, buckles, 
three-cornered hat, brown camlet overcoat, embroidered. ec- 
ond dress: Plain eamlet drab overcoat. | 

JOSEPH SURFACE.—Blue or black coat, white waistcoat, black 
pantaloons, black silk stockings, and pumps. 

CHARLES SURFACE. —Green coat, white waistcoat, light 
breeches, white silk stockings, dress shoes. 

CRABTREE.—Purple yelvet cloak, lined with blue satin, satin 
waistcoat, embroidered satin breeches, white silk stockings. 

BACKBITE.—Fashionable colored dress-coat, white and crimson 
waistcoats, flesh-colored tight pantaloons, silk stockings, pumps, | 
and opera hat. ‘ 

ROWLEY.—Great coat, black breeches and waistcoat, gray 
camlet overcoat. | 


MOSES.—Black velvet coat, waistcoat and breeches, trimmed 
with narrow gold lace, black stockings, and shoes with buckles. 

CARELESS.—Black coat and pantaloons, white waistcoat, black 
silk stockings and pumps. 

SIR HARRY.—Blue coat, white waistcoat, and black panta- 
loons. 

TRIP.—Handsome dress livery. c ‘ 

SNAKE.—Black coat, waistcoat and trowsers, silk stockings, and 

um ps. 

JOSEPI’S SERVANT.—Plain blue coat, yellow waistcoat and 
breeches, white stockings, and shoes. 

LADY TEAZLE.—Elegant white gauze dress, handsomely 
worked with silver flowers, white satin petticoat and body, and 
plume of feathers. : ; < 

MARIA.—White satin dress with black trimming. 

LADY SNEERW ELL.—White dress, neatly trimmed. 

MRS. CANDOUR.—White satin petticoat and body, and flow- 
ered gauze dress over. 
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YW Farce, in One Art. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH 


BY ALFRED BUNN, ESQ. 


CHARACTERS. 
DADE SOMLETUO Maine ¢.siaisie)s(«)s Sicie=ierele srisieisis a cleiieeeisTereisietsioss An Artist. 
Mr Timothy Brow 4s sevecceciete cess Sasceee A City Broker. 
MG LOMGINGR SIR oo sipicieis.s cass es asi -eons 4 nies a0 peieis 015 A Tailor. | 


| 
Mrs. Somerton, 


Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Smith, 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. ine Door; 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. U Upper Entrance; 
oor. RELATIVE PosITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C, Centre 


Middle 
R. O. 


Stage, facing the audience. 


ScENE.—A Chamber. At the first entrance, R., is 
a window, and at the second entrance a door, 
leading to an inner apartment. At the first en- 
which is visible to the audience. It is entered 

centre door in the flats—on one side is a painter's 

easel, with a picture on it—pistols crossed hang 
up against the wall, near the window—a table 
partly laid out—chairs—a lady’s work-table, sur- 
mounted by a looking-glass, containing plates, | 
glasses, &c. 


Mrs. SOMERTON, Mrs. BROWN and MRS. SMITH 
discovered. 


Mrs. Somer. [{c.] Well, my dears, say what you 
will, I repeat it again—men are all monsters. 

Mrs. B. All—except Mr. Brown. 

Mrs. Smith. And Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. Somer. [aside.| Poor souls! If I were to 
tellthem all. [Zo them.] Don’t flatter yourselves 
too much; certainly I have every confidence in 
the affection and fidelity of my husband; but— 
[significantly|—when I see what is going on in 
other establishments, I tremble for fear Mr. Som- 
erton should be as deceitful as the rest of the 
world; and, notwithstanding appearances, I really 
would not swear to anything. 

Mrs. Smith. There I have the advantage over, 
you, Mrs. Somerton, for I swear Mr. Smith is faith- 
ful to me— i 

Mrs. B. And Vll take my oath Mr. Brown is 
faithful to me. 


Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to bat ‘on the 


by a side door at L. C., with awindow over it—a| 


| 


Mrs. Somer. Really! 

Mrs. Smith. Ym not at all astonished at your 
being uneasy, my dear Mrs. Somerton, who have 
married a wild, giddy young man. It is not pos- 
sible you could be otherwise; but Mr. Smith be- 
ing a plain, steady tradesman, of a steady age— 

Mrs. B. And Mr. Brown a city broker—never 
out of his counting-house, and one whose sole 
thoughts are on his business and his wife’s happi- 

ness—he never does anything without consulting 
me. 

Mrs. Somer. Really ! 

Mrs. Smith. Then Mr. Smith is as modest, timid, 


|and reserved as a young girl, and would not dare 
‘to open his mouth without first asking my per- 


mission. 

Mrs. B. It is this which makes me love Mr. 
Brown. 

Mrs. Smith. And me adore Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. B. {to Mrs. SOMERTON.] But your hus- 
band, my dear, is too giddy and dissipated. 

Mrs. Smith. And not half reserved enough in 
his conversation. 

Mrs. B. And looking at all women with singu- 


trance, L., is a small apartment, the imside of lar audacity. Oh, my dear Mrs. Somerton, really— 


Mrs. Somer. My worthy neighbors, you are too 
good, by half; but I don’t want any one to be un- 
easy about me. [They rise.] Iam very happy, 
believe me. I love my Somerton just as he a 
with all his good qualities and all his failings ; 
never find fault with the friends of my ua and: 
and prefer that he should be polite and attentive 
to all who visit us—even to you, my dears! 

Mrs. B. 

Mrs. Smith. To us! 

Mrs. Somer. To be sure, for you know you are 
both very handsome. 

Mrs. B. Ob! 

Mrs. Smith. Oh! You are too kind. 

Mrs. Somer. Notwithstanding we are neighbors, 
you might be dangerous rivals. But I have no 
fear of you. 

Mrs. B. You have no reason. 

Mrs. Smith. No, none. 

Mrs. Somer. Of course not; at the same time, I 
defy you, with all your charms and all your esprit, 
to make him inconstant. And, as friends and 
neighbors, I must speak very frankly to you, and 


‘tell you that instead of troubling yourselves so | 


much about what is going on in my house, you | 
should look a little more to your own. [Aside.] 
They won’t easily get over that. [Crosses to R. 
Mrs. B. T 9 
Mrs. Smith. ¢ ~° °MTS 
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Mrs. B. What can she mean? 

Mrs. Smith. Why, my dear Mrs. Somerton, what 
are you thinking about ? 

Mrs. Somer. Ob, nothing of any moment, or 
certainly—I most sincerely wish your husbands 
may always be faithful to you. [Significantly. | 

Mrs. B. But, my dear Mrs. Somerton, if you 
really know anything, you ought to tell us. 

Mrs. Smith. Pray speak out. 

Mrs. Somer. Oh, bless you, I know nothing—at | 
least nothing positive, nothing more than—you 
know about my husband; therefore, my dear good 
people, suppose we change the subject. What are 
you both going to do to-night? 

Mrs. B. Oh, ’m going home, to be sure. 

Mrs. Smith. So am I. 

Mrs. Somer. And I shall sup with Mr. Somer- 
ton. [Goes up to table, R. 

Mrs. B. And I with my dear Timothy. 

Mrs. Smith. And I with my beloved Jonathan. 

Mrs. Somer. Well, a good appetite, and a good | 
supper. [Mrs. Brown and Mrs. SMITH are 
about to go, when Mrs. SOMERTON stays them.] 
But, I say—suppose by any chance your husbands 
should not come home? 

Mrs. B. [vehemently.] What? 

Mrs. Smith. [confidently.| ‘That is quite impos- 
sible. Going. 

Mrs. Somer. Well—I only said “suppose,” and 
if they do not, you will find a knife and fork ready 
for you here. 

Mrs. B. You are very kind. 

Mrs. Smith. But don’t make yourself uneasy, 
we shall have no reason to do that. 

Mrs. Somer. I hope not: however, you will find 
a hearty welcome; for I bear you no grudge, you 
_ see, for your attacks upon poor Somerton’s fidelity. 

Mrs. B. Oh! it’s all nothing but neighbors’ gos- 
sip. Adieu! 

Mrs. Smith. Good-night, my dear. 

Mrs. Somer. Good-bye, and don’t forget ; here’s 
_a plate for you, if you like to come back. 

[ Crosses to R. as they go up. 

Mrs. B. Ha, ha! [Aside, as going out.| Poor 
thing! She knows her husband is gone out galla- 
| vanting. [Eaxeunt c. and R. 

Mrs. Somer. There they go, a couple of poor 
silly dupes. I’ve put them in a bit of a fume, 
however; and it serves them right for coming and 
abusing my husband to my face. Thank fortune, | 
Vm not at all jealous, but I should like to revenge | 
myself on those worthy people, for trying to make 
me so; and there could not be a better opportu- 
nity, for these two identical husbands have each 
| written me a love-letter. Now, the idea of two, 
such fellows, with two such names as Jonathan 
Smith and Timothy Brown—the one a stock- 
broker of five-and-thirty, the other a tailor of forty 
—daring to write billet-doux to their neighbor's: 
wife, is quite provocation enough. My husband is | 
gone out to dinner, and was to have gone to the 
city ball afterwards, but I begged him to come 
home at eight to a minute; and, that we may keep 
the jest among ourselves, and not be the talk of 
the city, I have prudently given the servants a 
holiday, so that when Charles comes back I must 
let him in myself, and I hope I shall be better 
able to answer than my neighbors for conjugal | 
punctuality. [4 knocking heard.| 'There he is, 
I’m sure. 
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yourself—where are the servants ? 
Mrs. Somer. Never mind, they are all out. 
Somer. All out? 


dear Charles, for coming home thus in good time. 

Somer. It was your wish, my Caroline, and that 
was quite enough for me to obey it; but— 

Mrs. Somer. But—but—I hope it has not put 
you out of your way ? 

Somer. Not at all, my dear; but I should, not- 
withstanding, like to know why you have pressed 
me so urgently not to go to this ball, and to come 
home exactly at eight. 


me, or be angry with any one else; but have a 


‘hearty laugh at what I’m going to tell you. 


Somer. That’s as it may happen. 

Mrs. Somer. And that if you are determined to 
have revenge upon any one, you'll let me have the 
management of it. 

Somer. I don’t much like this opening. 

Mrs. Somer. Well, you promise me all this ? 

Somer. Well, well, I will. 

Mrs. Somer. Agreed, then. [Taking a letter out 
of one of the pockets of her apron.| Read that let- 
ter. [Giving it to SOMERTON. 

Somer. [reading the letter.) ‘‘ Adorable Caro- 
line”—what ?—who is this impudent scoundrel ? 

Mrs. Somer. You forget your promise, Charles, 
and are in a passion already. Come, read on. 

Somer. [reading.] ‘‘ Adorable Caroline: Your 
derision and cruelty have preyed upon my heart, 
and caused it the deepest anguish. J am most 
anxious to tell you all I feel before I fly from you 


of an interview. If I do not receive an answer 
from you, I will be under your window a little 


a signal, to let you know Iam there ; when I hope 


your disconsolate—Timothy.” Timothy! What! 
Timothy Brown, the broker, my next-door neigh- 
bor ? 

Mrs. Somer. The very man! 

Somer. Why, the impudent vagabond—with his 
mild manners and placid countenance! But there 
és no trusting to appearances. 

Mrs. Somer. But this is not all, my dear Charles 
—read this! [Taking another letter out of the 
other pocket, and giving it to him. 

Somer. Another ? 

Mrs. Somer. Yes: but pray make haste and 
read. 

Somer. [reading.] ‘‘ Incomparable and inexor- 
able beauty. 
fer candidly and at once opening my heart, rather 
than adopting any circuitous method. Since I 
first knew you I have almost ceased to know my- 
self, and my heart will break unless I can. relieve 
it by a personal confession ; I therefore implore 
you to grant me aninterview. I understand your 
husband is going to the city ball to-night. About 
a quarter after eight you will hear under your 
window the sound of my flute, and if you will only 
deign to open it, it will convince me you are not 
inflexible. I shall bring with me some nice things 
for a quiet supper, which I have expressly ordered 
from Birch’s, as a slight proof of the devotion of 


[Runs off at c. and R., returning with SOMERTON. 


Somer. My dear, why did you open the door | 


Mrs. Somer. Yes, yes; but I thank you, my | 


Mrs. Somer. You must first of all promise me | 
faithfully that you will not fly in a passion with | 


forever ; and as your husband is going this even- | 
ing to the city ball, grant me the delightful favor — 


after eight, and will clap my hands three times as | 


you will not refuse to receive the last farewell of — 


Tam above all duplicity, and pre- | 
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your attached—Jonathan.” What! that damned | 
tailor, my other next-door neighbor. Why, the 


Enter Sm1tH, on tiptoe, with a flute in one hand, | 
and carrying in the other a basket with sundry | 


tailor is even more impudent than the broker ! 

Mrs. Somer. Now, isitnot much better to laugh | 
at these coxcombs than to fly in a passion with) 
them ? 

Somer. But what do you propose ? 

Mrs. Somer. First of all, that you go out. 

Somer. What! Go out? 

Mrs. Somer. That is indispensable; and as 
soon as you are gone I will receive them. 

Somer. But you must explain. 

Mrs. Somer. I will receive them, and then— 

Somer. And then! What then? 

Mrs. Somer. [taking a book from lady’ s work- 
table, and giving it to SoMERTON.] Here, take this | 
volume, it is La Fontaine, and at the bottom of 
this page [pointing with her finger] you will read | 
all I want you to do. 

Somer. [glancing over it.] Oh, I understand—1 
take, and will follow implicitly your instruc- 
_ tions. 

Mrs. Somer. It’s settled, then. 

Somer. Quite. [Three claps of the hand are 
heard R.| That’s the broker, to a certainty. 

Mrs. Somer. And to his time. 

Somer. Then Vl slip down the back staircase. | 

[SOMERTON goes out at the door R.1E. | 

Mrs. Somer. Now then to receive my beaux— | 
but I must first set myself all in apple-pie order— | 
[going to the glass|—for notwithstanding we de- 
spise people, we ought always to appear before | 
_ them to the best advantage. ttre Son herself 
_ before the glass, and speaking.| Mrs. Somerton, [| 
think you are looking very well to-night. !A 
knock, R. U. E.| ’m coming. There’s nothing 
like keeping one’s lover in a little suspense. [Anock 
again.) Coming, coming. Bless me, he’s very | 
impatient. There, now I’m all right: and now, 
for opening the door. [Knock again. She goes 
of Cc. and R., returning with Mr. Brown.] Ob, 
it’s you, Mr. Brown. | 

Brown. At last, my cruel Caroline, I behold | 
you. I almost feared you would refuse me admit- | 
tance. 

Mrs. Somer. What ? 
very dangerous, then ? 

Brown. Not that; but you can, I hope, make | 
some allowance forthe feelings of an anxious, 
lover. 

Mrs. Somer. You must not talk in that manner ; 
for if any one should overhear you—[ Sound of a 
jlute is heard under the window, L. 2 B. | 

Brown. Why that’s a flute, and very like the! 
tune that our neighbor Smith is so perpetually 
playing. 


Do you think yourself so | 


Mrs. Somer. 'The very same. [Aside.] And the | 
signal mentioned in his letter. [Opens the window, 
then speaks to BRowN.] He’s coming to spend the | 
evening with us. 

Brown. With us? Oh, Caroline! Caroline, this 
is cruel of you. 


|[Mrs. SOMERTON goes out at door R. 1 E. 


provisions. a Pee 
Smith. (looking in.] The door left open; it is 
evident then she expects me. Are you alone, my 
pretty Caroline? [ Advances. 
Mrs. Somer. Oh, no; Mr. Brown is here—come 
on purpose to keep us company. 
Smith, [R.] Brown ! | 
Brown. [u.] At your service—if I can be of 
the slightest use to you. | 
Smith. Certainly, ’m delighted. [Aside.] The 
devil take him, say I. [Zo Mrs. SOMERTON. ] | 
When is he going? I suppose he does not sup 
with us ? 
Mrs. Somer. To be sure he does. [Alternately 
to one and the other.| My husband, you know, | 
has gone to the city ball to-night; and I stay at 


home with two of his friends; if I was with one | 
only, they might raise ill reports of me; but with 
‘two, even slander itself can say nothing. 


Smith. Oh, certainly; you are very right. | 
[Aside.] This fellow Brown is invited, I see, as a _ 
sort of go-between and cloak to cover our pro-— 


‘ceedings ; luckily, he isa great fool, and I can | 


turn him about to my purpose as I please. 

Brown. [aside.] This damned fellow, Smith, is 
always in the way— 

Smith. My dear friend—glad to see you. 

[Zo Brown. 

Brown. You are very kind. | 

Smith. Come, make yourself useful, and help 
me to open my provision store. 

Mrs. Somer. Aye, so do, and here’s a table 
nearly ready to receive all. 

Smith. [to BRown.] Well, prepare the table for 
some of Birch’s very best. [Aside to Mrs. Som- 
ERTON.| You beauty, I adore you more than 
ever. 

Mrs. Somer. Are you mad? 

Smith. Yes, I am, and you have made me so. 

Mrs. Somer. Be quiet—hold your tongue. 

[He advances up the stage. 

Brown. [leaving the table and coming down on 
the L. side of Mrs. SomERTON.] What is that he 
is saying to you? Is he making love to you? 

Mrs. Somer. Quite the contrary; he is telling 
me I ought to listen to you. 

Brown. Ob! then it’s all right! 

Mrs. Somer. [going to the table.| The knives 
and forks are wanted. Tll go for them in the 
next room, and at the same time order coffee and 


liqueurs to be got ready. 


Brown. Pray do not trouble yourself. 

Smith. She’s right; it’s all the fashion now— 
SMITH 
is about to follow her. | 

Brown. [pulling him back by the coat-tail.| 
Isn’t she a delightful creature ? 

Smith. What are you talking about ? 

Brown. [as SmiTe és again about to follow Mrs. 
SoMERTON, takes him by the arm, and brings him 


3 
+ 
? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Mrs. Somer. Cruel, indeed! why, what do you forward.] Now, my dear fellow, you can help me | 4 
take me for? In the absence of my husband, to re- | in a most essential manner with her. 
main alone with a man! and [sneeringly] such a Smith. Help you” RS 
captivating young man as you, Mr. Brown? Oh, Brown. And if you will rely on my gratitude— _ 
no, I could not think of such a thing. _ Smith. Why, my friend, I think you are out of | 
Brown. Then this is only to save appearances. | your mind. | 
Mrs, Somer. Oh, nothing more. 
Brown. [aside.| Well, then, I must put up with 
3 


it; but it is devilish unpleasant for all that. | 
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Brown. How? 
Smith. Why, I calculated on you to plead my 
cause with Mrs. Somerton— 
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Brown. On me? 
Smith. That is, if you wish to preserve my good 
opinion. 

Brown. You love her, then? 

Smith. That I do. 

Brown. So do I,a hundred times more than 
you do! 

Smith. You, fellow!—love her!—I’d have you to 
know— [Follows him to L. 

Brown. And Vd have you to know—if, sir, you 
have the audacity only to think— 

[Follows him to XR. 

Mrs. Somer. [without.| Now, then, here they 
are. 
Smith. She’s coming; so pray be silent before her. 


Enter Mrs. SOMERTON, R. 1 E. 


Mrs. Somer. Now, gentlemen, to supper. 

Both. Aye, to supper! 

Brown. {aside.| 1 shall have an eye on that 
fellow. 

Smith. [aside.] I shan’t lose sight of you, Mr. 
Brown, I promise you. 

Brown. Smith, my dear fellow, give me your 
hand—a thousand thanks! 

Smith. Why, what’s the man thanking me for? 

Mrs. Somer. Why, for the handsome supper to 
which you have invited him. 

Smith. It is not to me, but yourself, my dear 
Mrs. Somerton, to whom all thanks are due. 
| Mrs. Somer. Oh, no! to you. 

Brown. To you both—you, my charming ma- 
dame—Ilto Mrs. SomERTON]—and you, my good 
friend—to you both. 

Smith. The man’s a fool! 


[Going to table— 


_ right hand and Smitu at left hand.) 

Mrs. Somer. Well, really, this is delightful. By 
the side of those we love, and opposite to those 
we esteem—surely man can desire no more! 


the man. 

Mrs. Somer. Now, gentlemen, pray help your- 
selves. 

Brown. I will first propose a toast: 
to the beautiful Caroline.” 

Smith. “To the beautiful Caroline ”—the rascal 
there has got the start of me. [As they are about 
to fill their glasses, aknocking is heard without, R. 

Mrs. Somer. Bless me, who can be knocking at 
this hour ? 

Brown. It’s very odd— 

Smith. And very unpleasant. 

Somer. [without.] Caroline, my dear, open the 
door to me. 

Mrs. Somer. It’s my husband! I’m lost! 

Brown. I wish I was— 

Smith. Y’m a dead man. 

Mrs. Somer. But what’s to be done ?—hide 
yourselves, for mercy’s sake! 

Smith. It’s very well to say hide, but where? 

[ Rises. 

Mrs. Somer. [pointing to the chamber, UL.| 
There, in that little closet. Make haste—I’m half 
dead. [In a loud voice.] Coming, Charles, coming, 
my dear. [To Brown and SmitTuH.] Keep silent, 


“ Here’s 


VIG ee Nn Gere OF Sy Vi TR sE 


Mrs. SOMERTON sits at table, with BROWN at her 


Brown. (aside.| After all, I flatter myself I am | 


or we're ruined. [They enter door of the closet, as the latter part of the sentence ; they bob down their 
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Mrs. Somer. Don’t be angry, Charles; the fact 
is, I did not expect you home so early. 

Brown. [im chamber.| How her voice trembles. 

Smith. [im chamber.| Enough to make it. 

Mrs. Somer. [in a low voice, and pointing to the | 
closet.| There they are. 

Somer. Capital! [Aloud.] I don’t intend, my 
dear, to go to this ball to-night. 

Brown and Smith. Ol! [A sort of mutual groan. 

Somer. What noise is that, love? 

Mrs. Somer. I heard nothing— [Both scarcely 
able to smother their laughter. 

Smith. [to BrowN.] Don’t breathe, or we're | 
| dead men. 

Brown. Vm dumb. 

| Somer. (looking at the table.] You don’t appear 
to have been very disconsolate at my absence, my 
dear, to judge by the display on your table—pat- 
ties, lobsters, tarts, jellies, wine— 

Mrs. Somer. Why, yes, my dear—and no—why, 
that is— 

Somer. That is what, my dear? 

Mrs. Somer. Why, I had invited two ladies, our 
next-door neighbors. 

Somer. What! Mrs. Smith ? 

Smith. My wite } 

Mrs. Somer. And Mrs. Brown. 

Brown. My wife! 

Smith. Weave these women alone for getting 
out of a scrape. 
| Brown. And perhaps for getting us into one. 
| Somer. So, my dear, you have invited two 
neighbors? I’m very glad to hear of it. Run in, 
love, and fetch them, and say that supper is rea- 
dy, and we are waiting for them. 

- Mrs. Somer. Vl step in at once— 
_ Somer. Aye, do. 
| Mrs. Somer. And bring them in instantly. [As | 
she goes out at D. F.. SOMERTON lays another 
knife and fork, and puts the table in order. 

Smith. My wife will not come, I’m sure. 

Brown. Nor mine either, for she expects me 
home. 

Somer. There, that will do; I shall sit here, 
‘between Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown, and my 
‘wife opposite to me. [Goes up the stage, brings 
down his pistols, and loads them. 

Smith. Well, he’s taking it very coolly. 

Somer. ’m not altogether comfortable in my | 
mind ; for when I came in, it struck me that my 
wife looked extremely embarrassed— 
| Brown. But what is he doing there? 

Smith. I don’t know—Ill peep through the key- 
hole. Why, as I’m alive, he’s loading his pistols! | 

Brown. Then he has certainly seen us. 

Smith. Hold your tongue, Brown, or he'll stop _ 
‘it for you. 
| Somer. [talking to himself, but loud enough to 
be heard by Brown and SmitH.] And a thought 
‘came into my head, that if she could—but that 
is impossible, for I am sure she loves me; besides, 
she well knows that if I were to surprise any Man 
‘here at this hour, if he were the dearest friend I 
have on earth, I’d blow his brains out on the spot. | 
[He is pacing the stage, and stops by the little closet | 
where BROWN and SMITH are concealed, as he says 
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she goes off ©., and lets in SOMERTON. heads at his approach—he then seats himself by 

Somer. [advancing.] This is not very kind the table. ; ; 
treatment, my dear, to keep me waiting in this Smith. [lifting up his head.] Did you hear | 
manner. what he said? 
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Brown. Yes; but it won’t bear repeating. 
Somer. Vl load them both with a couple of bul- 
| lets. Thank Fortune, that touch of jealousy was 
| but momentary; I have no right to suspect my 
Caroline—and at this moment I ought to be es- 
pecially grateful to her for inviting our two neigh- 
bors, particularly one of them, who is the most 
amiable and delightful woman on earth. 

Smith. That’s my wife! 

Brown. No; mine. 

Somer. And I have been in love with her for a 
long time, without daring to tell her so— 

Smith. If he’s in love with her, it 7s yours. 

Brown. No; yours. 

Somer. However, to-day I feel a little more nerve 
and impudence in my composition, and ’ll con- 
trive some opportunity of declaring myself—so, 
my next-door neighbor, ’'d advise you to be on 
the look-out. Now, let us put these out of harm’s 
way in the closet. [He goes towards the closet, R., 
andis about to open it. 

Smith. He is coming here! 

Brown. 'Then we are a brace of dead men. 

Mrs. Somer. [outside.] Come, my dear friends, 
this way—this way— 

Somer. Oh, the charmers! Here they come ! 
[Puts his pistols in a chair, and goes off c. and R. 

BROWN and Smite cautiously open the closet 

door, and peep out. 

Brown. At present we are well out of that! 

Smith. Yes; if he don’t come back. Every bit 
of my skin is like goose’s flesh. [They retreat. 


Enter Mrs. SOMERTON, with Mrs. BRowN by one 
hand, and Mrs. SmiruH by the other. 


Somer. Ladies, most welcome ! 

Mrs. B. Good evening, Mrs. Somerton. 

Brown. 'That’s my wife—the coquette! 

Mrs. Smith. Mr. Somerton, your most obedient. 

Smith. And that’s mine—the monster ! 

Mrs. Somer. My dear Charles, our friends hesi- 
tated coming, for a moment, for fear of displeas- 


plead their cause for them. 
Mrs. B. ¢ And we have only come on that 


Mrs. Smith. § condition. 
Somer. Willingly, most willingly. I was going 


having abandoned its attractions, since it has 
procured me the pleasure of passing the evening 
| with you. Will you allow me to offer you a hand? 
_ [Takes Mrs. Brown by one hand, and Mrs. SMrvrH 
_ by the other, and places them at the table on each 
_ side of himself—MRS. SOMERTON opposite. 


per! 

Brown. And I am dying with hunger. 

Somer. [tasting the paté and recommending it. | 
This pate is excellent, I assure you. 

Smith. It ought to be; it cost me half a guinea. 

Somer. Will you allow me the pleasure, charm- 
ing Mrs. Smith ? 

Brown. Did you hear that? 
Snith ! 

Mrs. Somer. My dear Charles, I am the only 
one you have forgotten. 

Somer. True, my love, but hospitality to our 
friends made me for a moment forgetful. 
[They drink, help each other, and seem to enjoy 

their supper. 
Brown. I don’t hear a word. 


[Aside.] Poor 


ing their husbands, but I assured them you would | 


to the city ball to-night, but I feel no regret at. 


Smith. Why, they are going to eat up my sup- 


Smith. How the devil can they speak when all 
their mouths are chuck-full ? 

Brown. I should like, at all events, to see what 
they’re about. 

Smith. There’s a window. Let us get up on the | 
table. [They put up a table against the door, and 
two chairs on the table, then open the small win- 
dow, at which they occasionally appear and disap- 
pear, the audience seeing what they are doing 
through the large front window. 

Somer. Well, really, this is one of the most de- 
lightful evenings I ever enjoyed. 

Mrs. Smith. And, to tell you the truth, it’s very 
pleasant now and then to be away from the re- 
straint of one’s husband. 

Smith. [at the window.] Very, no doubt. 

Mrs. B. And to enjoy a friend’s society without 
any low and vulgar suspicions. 

Brown. Very pleasant, truly. Isay, the supper 
smells nice, don’t it? : 

Smith. Your wife seems to think so, for she’s 
making a tolerable good example of it. Brown, 
have an eye to your wife. 

- Brown. Smith, have an eye to your forehead. 

Somer. My dear Caroline, we ought to be obliged 
by vour kind attention and good supper, but it 
seems to me there is one thing still wanting. 

Mrs. Somer. What is that, Charles? 

Somer. Why, I dare say our friends would like 
one glass of champagne, just by way of a wind-up. 

Mrs. Somer. Very true, Charles. 

Mrs. B. Champagne! we have some capital 
champagne at home—but my husband, a niggard- 
ly fellow, always locks it up, and never offers any 
one a drop; if you will wait a minute, Pll run in 
and fetch two or three bottles. 

Brown. Precious little devil! eal 

Smith. Hold your tongue, man. 

Somer. You shall not go alone; allow me to es- 
cort you. 

Brown. Why, the fellow offers his arm to my 
wife. | 

Mrs. Somer. By no means. I will go with you, | 
my dear Mrs. Brown, and Charles shall stay and 
keep Mrs. Smith company. 

Smith. So much the better; then she'll be under 
my own eye. | 

Mrs. B. Come along, my dear, we’ll be back in 
a moment; but mind, my husband must know 
‘nothing about it. [Zhey go off at c. D., followed to 
the door by SOMERTON and MRS. SMITH. 
| Brown. The baggage—Vll murder her. 

[Pokes his body half out of the window, and is 
pulled back by SMITH, an action they alternate- 
ly repeat, until SOMERTON and MRS. SMITH have 
advanced. 
| Smith. Be quiet, Brown. 
| Brown. Vil be the death of her. 

Smith. We shall be the death of one another, if 
you don’t be silent. 

Somer. At length, my dear Mrs. Smith, we are 
alone. 

Mrs. Smith. And what then, my 4ear sir? 

Somer. What, can you not guess ? 

Mrs. Smith. No. 

Ee Why, what the devil is going to happen — 
now ? 

Brown. Hush! be quiet, Smith. Do you see | 
Somerton whispering to your wife ? | 

Smith. Whispering proves nothing. 

Somer. [going nearer to Mrs. SmiTu.] I have | 
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| most tender, and the most impassioned. Behold 
_ me, dearest, at your feet. 


_ bosom, as a pledge of your affection. 
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sought this delightful téte-a-téte for many a long a couple of the very best in the cellar. [They all 
day past. — sit again at table.| That’s right, my dear; that’s 

Mrs. Smith. (drawing herself up.] Sir, do you just how I always serve Mr. Smith. 
know to whom you are addressing yourself? | Smith. [at window.] Oh, dear! oh, Lord! 
Smith. [aside at window.| That’s a settler for, Somer. Well, now we've got his wine, we had 
him. | better make use of it; and the least we can do is 
Somer. To the most beautiful, most adored, yet to drink Brown’s good health. 


most cruel of her sex. | All. With all my heart—here’s Brown’s health ! 
Mrs. Smith. You greatly astonish me—this is| Mrs. B. Timothy Brown, your very good health. 

the first time you ever— | Brown. (at window.| Thank ye, and be d d 
Somer. If my lips have been silent, surely my to you. Oh, my very best champagne ! 

looks must have made you acquainted with this Somer. It’s really excellent; and as long as we 

passion, that will end only with my life. haven’t Brown’s company, the more of this spark- 
Mrs. Smith. Pray think no more of me; re- ling champagne we have, the more agreeable. 


member I’m married. | Brown. You're very good. 

Smith. Charming creature—isn’t she, Brown? | Somer. And now, allow me to propose Mr. 
Somer. Oh! I know that; but to whom? A) Smith’s health. [They drink. 
fellow not capable of appreciating your numerous) Mrs. Somer. Now, suppose we go in the next 

| attractions—a low person, altogether unworthy of room and take a cup of coffee. [ They rise. 
your matchless beauty and innumerable charms. Somer. A very good idea. Ladies, allow me to 


Smith. What’s that he says, Brown? 
Brown. Be silent, I tell you. 
Mrs. Smith. My husband is certainly very in- 
attentive sometimes. [Mrs. SOMERTON goes out at door R. 1 £., followed 
Somer. 'To be sure he is—a scoundrel ' by SOMERTON, between Mrs. SMirH and Mrs. 
Mrs. Smith. Often absent from home. Brown. AS soon as they are gone, BROWN 
Somer. Abominable. and SMITH get down, and replace the chairs and 
Mrs. Smith. And I must admit his manners are| table, which they had placed against the doors. 
not particularly polished. They then come out and pace the stage in a 
Brown. I say, Smith—she seems to have studied| furious manner. 
you pretty well. Bee ; Agee 
Smith. Vil poison her—my manners, indeed! PEN rp cali woman! who would -aaniue 


Mrs. Smith. And he has not much of the man) vie : : 
hf tishion about him: _ Brown. My dear fellow, don’t run about in this 


) 4s /manner. Be calm, and let us talk it over. 
ee ; ian eae tout. [Pacing the stage furiously. 


; ‘ Smith. Vm half mad, Brown. 
Rte Smith, Boy still he's my husband “and - Brown. No wonder—so would I be, if I were you. 
sht— 


P | mith. It’s monstrous ! 

Somer. You ought only to think of a love the ae Infamous—shocking—ha, ha, ha! 
Smith. What the devil are you laughing at? 
Brown. My dear fellow, ’m not laughing; it’s 

an hysterical sympathy with your situation. 

[Aside.] Poor Smith!—who was so sure of the 

virtue of his wife. Upon my soul, I can’t help 


offer you each a hand. 
Mrs. Somer. Aye, and do follow me. 


Mrs. Smith. Rise, pray. 
Smith 
and On his knees! 


Brown. | a a : ; ; 
. . laughing if I were to die for it. [Zo Smiru. 
Mrs. Smith. [aside.] Poor Mrs. Somerton, who) Pray pard on me; but I really ee it. ] 
was so sure of her dear Charles’ heart, and defied Z [Noise R. 1 &. 
us to make him eee aarine? Smith. Husk—somebody’s coming! Help to 
ee ey may love may darling % 5 replace the chairs and— [They replace them. 
i a ee Us nothing—nothing—rise, pray;) “Brown. Pshaw! ‘Tis all fancy. So suppose, 
Pee Ce aes i y are at their coffee in the next 
Smith. The abominable creature! She’s giving mane whe eines and Bick a bit, and take 
GAG ‘the liberty of making free with some of my own 


Brown. It’s like ’em all—-except Mrs. Brown. | deat wine 

Somer. [kissing her hand.| You divine creature, Sn ith. Thank you, ’m not hun ary. 
Beane one Se ee nek avery ©X-| Brown. But I am : for I’ve had nothing to take 
orbitant one—give me this bouquet, here in your away my appetite ; and really this paté of yours, 
Smith—[ He goes to the table, cuts a bit of the pate, 
atone OF Tee LO90He: and is oe about to eat, when the door opens.| By 


Mrs. Smith. Pray—pray leave me. : ° ae : 
Pah i all the saints in the calendar, here’s my _ wife 
Smith. There, he has taken her bouquet. |coming ! [He hides | Abe the table: 


Mrs. Somer. [owiside.] Come along, give me“ giith, His wife! [He hides himself behind the 


one of the bottles. 


: easel, on which is a preture. ‘ 
Somer. They are coming back | y P 


Smith. Vm suffocated; I shall choke with rage. 


Brown. High time, eh, Smith } ee Mrs. Brown, speaking as she enters the 


door R. 2 E. 


[During the whole of this scene, BRowN has been 


| 


| 


pulling back SmirH by the coat, who was putting | _ Mrs. B. Now do allow me; while you are finish- 
in 


his head too forward. g your coffee, I'l go and clear the supper table, 


Mrs. BRowN enters with Mrs. SoMERTON, Cc. | and put all in order. [Coming forward. | Well, I 
Mrs. B. Here they are, and we have picked out must confess that Mrs. Smith is a terrible flirt. 
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| 


Smith. [behind easel.] There’s no doubt what- 
ever of that. 

Mrs. B. What looks she has been glancing to- | 
ward Somerton. I really blushed for her. 


| 
! 
| 
{ 
' | 
| 


table.| My dear little wife, ’d give you a kiss if I) 
dared. 

Mrs. B. At the same time, I must confess that 
Somerton is very agreeable, and also that he has— | 

Brown. Not so fast, ma’am, if you please. Pa 

Smith. They are birds of a feather, that’s evi- 
dent. 

Mrs. B. He has also a fine figure, and a good 
expression of countenance. — 

Brown. [putting his head out.] Its a d—d 
lie. | 


SoMERTON steals softly in at R. 2 E. 


Mrs. B. But I cannot understand how he could 
| have such bad taste as to make love to Mrs. Smith, 
_ a woman altogether so unworthy of him; that is. 
_ athing I really never can forgive him for. | 
Smith. Nor J either. 
Somer. (touching Mrs. Brown’s_ shoulder.) | 
What, still inflexible? 
Mrs. B. [starting.] Oh, Mr. Somerton! you, 
quite frighten me. 
Somer. Fear! Oh, fear is not thesentiment with 


Brown. [putting out his head from under the pass an 


' violent headache ! 


Smith. Y’'m glad of it—the scoundrel! 
Brown. Oh! the blackguard ! 


Somer. However, they are both devilish nice — 


girls, and will answer one’s purpose very well to 
hour or two with now and then. Alto- 
gether, 
now go and put by my pistols, which I had quite 
forgotten. [Goes and takes pistols off the chair. | 
Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown!—Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Smith, I strongly suspect I shall give you both a 
[Exit into closet R. 1 BE. 

Brown. [looking out.] Pheugh!—where is he 
gone? 

Smith. [peeping on one side of the glass.| Hold 
your tongue; there he is with those d——d pis- 
tols again. 


Here SoMERTON closes up the window, goes toward — 


the door R.2., pointing laughingly at the table, 
and exit. 
Smith. [peeping out.| Brown! 
Brown. [looking up.| Smith! 
Smith. We are a pretty couple. 
Brown. Very.. Give me your hand. 
[ They come out and embrace each other. 
Smith. Oh, Mrs. Brown! 
Brown. Oh, Mrs. Smith! 
Smith. Oh, that bracelet! 


which I would inspire you! | 
Smith. [popping his head from behind the easel, | 
at the same time that BROWN puts his head from 


your turn now, Brown. 


you are addressing Mrs. Smith? 

Somer. Mrs. Smith! I detest her very name— 
I cannot endure the sight of her; and if I seemed 
to pay her any particular attention, it was only 
to divert the thoughts of one who knows too well 
who is the object of my affection. 

Mrs. B. Treally do not understand you, sir! 

Somer. The moments are precious—only say 
that some day you will bless my vows—name some 
time when I may hope; and till then, give me 
some slight token of one I can never cease to love 
~, —promise me this, adorable woman ! 
Brown. Familiar rascal ! 
Smith. This is worse than what he said to Mrs. 
| Smith. 

Somer. What, silent, dearest one! then give 
me this bracelet, twined around your arm. 

[| Zakes bracelet from her arm. 

Mrs. B. Oh, pray give it me back. 
Brown shakes his fist at her.] If my husband 
were but to see it ! 

Brown. He must be d——d blind ifhe didn’t! 
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creature! give me but one kiss. 

Mrs. B. Sir! really, sir—this audacity— 

Somer. There’s no harm, dear, in a kiss. 
wo several kisses, againstwhich she slightly strug- 
gles. 

Smith. [chuckling.| How they sound! 

Brown. The traitoress ! 


my husband were to hear him. 
Smith. He must be d——d deaf if he don’t. 
[Mrs. Brown gets away from him with some dif- 
ficulty, and runs into the chamber, R. 1 E. 
Somer. She is a charming creature! and I de- 
cidedly give her the preference. 


under the table, and seems in a violent rage.| It’s 


Mrs. B. [to SoMERTON.] I suppose you eHintc! 


[Here | 


Somer. Oh! don’t think of him—dear, kind 


[ Gives | 


Mrs. B. [struggling with SoMERTON.] Oh, if) 


Brown. Oh, that bouquet ! 
Smith. 
Brown. 
Smith. It’s exceedingly droll. 
Brown. And extremely pleasant. 
Smith. But Vl be revenged, Brown. 
Brown. And so will I. Give me your hand; 
we'll have a mutual alliance, and come to a de- 
| termination to take ample revenge. 

Smith. Let us embrace again. [ They embrace. | 
Now my mind’s made up. 

Brown. I was beginning to despair, but ’m 
nerved again—we'll treat them exactly as they 
deserve. 


¢ forcing a laugh. ; Ha, ha, ha! 


| virtue. 

Brown. Particularly when she hasn’t got any. 

Smith. Let us turn philosophers, Brown, and 
satisfy ourselves with knowing that half the 
world are like ourselves. 
Brown. To be sure. Besides, after all, its a 
\thing that if you don’t know, it’s of no conse- 
quence; and if you do you can’t help yourself. 

Smith. Hush! they are coming back. 

Brown. And our hiding-places are cut off. 

Smith. Very true; what is to be done? 

Brown. They are coming this way, to a certain- 
i. [He runs under the dressing-gown on the arm- 
chair. 

Smith. Here they are, sure enough. [He runs 
under the uniform hanging on the portmanteau in 
the chair. 


Enter SOMERTON, Mrs. SOMERTON, Mrs. SMITH 
and Mrs. BROWN, at door R. 2 B. 


Somer. And you really will go, then? 


past. 

Mrs. Smith. And I really tremble for fear my 
husband should have reached home. 

Mrs. Somer. I rather think not. 


we've had a delightful evening, and I must | 


Smith. The idea of making such a fuss, and — 
talking of cutting our throats, about one’s witfe’s | 


Mrs. Somer. Oh, pray, don’t think of going yet. — 
Mrs. B. We really must—it’s ten o’clock, and | 
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Mrs. Smith. However, they both may be, and 
although they should happen to be a little sulky, 
it is as well not to displease them too much. 

Somer. Now, listen to me. If, on your return, 
your husbands should ‘pick a quarrel with you, 
bi you both a way to make them silent. 

TSBs Gears 
Mrs. Smith. EEL leg 
eee To tell them— 

GE Jee 
sri Sinith. § eagerly. } Well, what? 

Somer. A circumstance that happened the 
other day to one of my most intimate friends. 

Mrs. Somer. And to his wife? 

. Somer. Yes. Well, this friend had two neigh- 
ors— 

Smith. Brown! 

Brown. Smith! 

Mrs. Somer. Which neighbors had two wives ? 

Mrs B. Oh! wi ell 

Mrs. Smith. Darian 

Mrs. Somer. These two neighbors had a great 
desire to seduce the affection of my friend’s wifo. 

[All here are silent, and paying deep attention. 

Mrs. Somer. Which she immediately mentioned 
to her husband. 

Somer. And he, bent on having his revenge on 
them, determined to seduce the affection of both 
their wives in return. 

Smith and Brown. Oh! [Mrs. Smiru and Mrs. 
Brown look confusedly at one another. 

Somer. Yes; and in concert with his wife, got 
up a capital farce with the two ladies. He alter- 
nately made the most desperate love to them, 
vowing eternal fondness to one, and perpetual 
constancy to the other; and, in return for all his 
apparent devotion, he received from one, in token 
of her regard, a beautiful bouquet. 

Mrs. Smith. (aside.| A bouquet! 

Mrs. Somer. And from the other a— What was 
it? Oh, lL remember, a bracelet ! 

Mrs. B. [aside.] A bracelet! 

Somer. But the most extraordinary part of the 


whole business was, that all this took place in the | 
| very presence of their husbands ! 


Mrs. Smith. What— 

Mrs. B. Tn their presence ? 
ly round. 

Somer. Yes, in the presence of their husbands, 
who dared not say a word, because they were, in 
the first instance, the guilty party. 

Smith. Vm all amazement! 


[Looking cmxious- 


| Brown. Vm worse than that—I don’t know 
what I am! 
Mrs. B. Perhaps these two ladies were not 


Somerton ? 

Somer. Undoubtedly not; for I ought to add, 

to their honor and credit, that they were in the 
secret, and only assisted the scheme to teaze their 
husbands. [Zo Mrs. SOMERTON.] We may as well 
give them the benefit of this lie, my dear, to pre- 
vent any further mischief between them and their 
husbands. 
__ Mrs. Somer. Oh! to be sure—to be sure. [To 
Mrs. SmMirH and to Mrs. Brown.] Oh, yes, it 
| was only a neighbor’s frolic—a 
very cleverly played. [Mrs. SmitH and Mrs. 
BROWN appear to recover a little. 

Smith. Is it possible ? 

Brown. I breathe again. 

Mrs. Somer. And the matter ended in the two 
busbands coming from their hiding-places, falling 
on their knees, and asking pardon of their wives 
for all their transgressions. [SMITH and Brown, 
who have now partially quitted the back, advance— 
iand fall on their knees on each side. 
| Mrs. B. What do I see’‘—Mr. Brown! 
| Mrs. Smith. And Mr. Smith! I shall faint. 
| Sneith. [R.] Pardon, pardon, my love, for all my 
little offenses. 

Brown. [u.] And pardon, Mrs. Brown, for all 
my peccadilloes. 

Mrs. Brown. The forgiveness should be mutual; 
we have both been a little to blame; but as no 
harm has arisen out of it, why, come to my arms, 
my dear Timothy ! 

Mrs. Smith. Ditto, ditto, my dear Jonathan. 

Somer. This is the exact termination of my 
\friend’s adventure ; he gave back to each lady her 
respective property—to one the bouquet, and to 


sents the one to Mrs. SMITH, the other to Mrs. 
|Brown]—and heartily forgave his two neighbors 
for the folly of attempting to make love to his wife. 
_ Mrs. Somer. And all parties being reconciled, 
they finally agreed to confine their devotions to 
their own firesides, and never, for the future, to 
interfere with THEIR NEIGHBOR’S WIFE. 

Smith. Brown? 

Brown. Smith? 

Smith. Will you ever ? 

Brown. No, Ul never! 

THE END. 


COSTUME S-.—_-MODHEHRN. 


game of tit-for-tat, | 


the other the bracelet—[here SOMERTON pre- | 
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quite as culpable as you represent them, Mr. | 
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YA Petite Comedy, in One Act. 


BY R. KE. MACK. 


GHA BRAC DME Ss 

Madame de Longueville. ....+-+..see cece ence ee eed A Widow Lady. 
Nathalie, 

Leonore, five years old, 
| SGD WIG Boaeoeas debenaudoc bodccconOson co 
Helen 
Pe eae re Neville 8 Raid 
Landlady. 


..Madame de Longueyille’s Daughters. 


Mrs. Banter 
Mr. Horace Neville 
Bore Mam eicie ehatiainieis sloiereystave nie teletsrsie ce loieisve.e Servant to Mr. Neville. 
(ONC Aeenortc ODDO n cae cts DBCS Colored Servant to Mrs. Neville. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &. 
Stage, facing the audience. 


The reader is supposed to be on the 


Scene I.—MMeE. DE LONGUEVILLE, with her 
daughter NATHALIE, at a table, sewing. NA- 


thought. 


Mme. de Longueville. Nathalie, I imsist upon 
knowing the cause of your sadness and troubled 
air these last few days. I do not like to think 
you would conceal anything from your mother, 
, and yet I am sure you have some secret grief; in 
the commencement of our trials you edified me by 
your patience; but lately— 

Nathalie. "Vis true, mamma, at first I was full 
of hope, but now the future looks dark and dreary | w 
before us, and, at times, I fear it will ever be thus. 

Mme. de L. Nay, my child, do not lose courage. 
| I feel sure we will not have to suffer long. We 


; 
Tre Darkest HOR. 


next week, and if our work pleases her she says 
she will give us more. 

Nath. I could bear these trials alone, but when 
I see you, dearest mother, so patient and uncom- 
_ plaining, day after day grow more wan and _ pale, 
and look on little Leonore’s face, so changed from 
what it once was, I feel as though my heart would 
burst, and almost wish you had died, and left me 
to bear the burden of this life alone. It was only 
last night [ went towards Leonore’s crib, and see- 
ing her so pale and lie so quietly, I was startled 
and thought she had died ; for an instant I almost 
rejoiced that her spirit had left this cold, ungrate- 


THALIE lays down her work—seems in deep) 


will obtain some employment from Mrs. Grind | 


ful aR The feeling lasted but a moment. I 
raised the child and asked her if she were sick. 
Her answer almost drove me wild : 


sister,” said she, ‘don’t tell mamma, but I am so | 
very, very hungry ; ; could you give me something, | 
‘if only a dry crust?” I kissed her, but could only 


give her a cup of water. Seeing my eyes fill with 


| tears, as I told her I had nothing better to offer 


her, she threw her arms around my neck and 
said, ‘Never mind, dear Nathalie, I’ll go to sleep 
and ‘try to forget my hunger.” [NATHALIE, who 
has been very much excited, now looks at her 


mother, who has covered her ‘face with her hands, — 


- and is weeping. | Mamma, dear mamma, forgive 
me. How selfish—how thoughtless I have been, 
to distress you so! I will not give way to such 
low spirits again. Here comes Leonore; she must 
not find us crying. 

Enter LEONORE. 


Leonore. I could not help her coming up, sister 
Nathalie; she said she would come up and get 
her dues, although I told her all you said about 
not troubling mamma. She seemed very angry. 
I hear her coming upstairs now. 

Mme. de L. Leonore, my child, of whom are you | 
speaking ? 

Leonore. Of that great, ugly, disagreeable Mrs. 
Banter; she— 

Nath. I will see her, 
has come for the rent. 


Enter Mrs. BANTER. 


Mrs. Banter. Ym glad you have saved me the 
trouble of announcing the object of my visit, 
young lady; so now, just get me the money as 
quickly as you can; dear knows I’ve been kept 

waiting long enough for it. [To LEoNORE.] Well, 
missey, you’ve found out by this time it’s no use 
opposing Mrs. Banter, haven’t you? 

Leonore. It is never any use to oppose disagree- 

able people. 


mamma; I suppose hed 


Nath. Leonore, dear, be quiet. I am very sorry, | 


Mrs. Banter, but I have found it impossible to ob- 
tain any work, and consequently cannot pay you 
to-day. Ivegret it extremely, I assure you. 

AIRS, JE, And T assure you I will have my money 


before I leave this room, or you quit the premises | 


to-morrow morning. 
I don’t like to turn you out. 

Mme. de L. But, my good woman, we have not 
the money. Had you sent us word a few days 
ago, we might have had it in our power to pay 
you now. 

Mrs. B. Where’s the notice I sent you? Didn’t 


‘No, dear | 


Come, give me the money ; 


Or 


| 


: 
i 
i 
: 
; 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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I send you a warning last week to give you time 


to prepare? that’s more than I ever did for any 


one of my tenants before; but I wanted to be 
generous with you. 

Nath. Mrs. Banter, you have heard all we have 
to say. You shall be paid every cent we owe you; 


_ we only ask time. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Mrs. B. Asking is not getting, as you'll soon 
see. What has become of all the fine relations 
you talked about when first you came here ? 

Nath. We are, as you know, strangers here. If 
you are acquainted with any one whom you think 


| will give us work, I will gladly seek it. 


Mrs. B. Well, why don’t you go to Mrs. Horace 
Neville, of Union Square? She’s charitable—her 
name is on half the subscription lists in the city. 

Nath. Thank you; I will go to her, and if I 
succeed in obtaining work, you shall be paid as 
soon as possible. [Havit Mrs. BANTER.] Mamma, 
how can I ask for work? I am astranger to Mrs. 
Neville; suppose she mistrusts me, and refuses to 
give it to me. To think that we have come to 
this ! [Sinks into a chair, crying. 

Leonore. Dear Nathalie, you shall not go. 
do not mind it. I will go to Mrs. Neville. 

Mme. de L. You, Leonore! Mrs. Neville would 
not listen to such a child. 

Leonore. Let me try, mamma. Iam sure I shall 
succeed. 

Mme. de L. [kissing her.| Well, my child, go; 
though I almost fear to trust you. 

Leonore. Never fear, mamma; I will return in 
a little while with such an armful of work you will 
hardly find time to finish it. [ Exit. 


I 


ScENE IJ.—Mrs. NEVILLE’s boudoir. Mrs. N. 
preparing for a dinner. 

Mrs. Neville. 1 wonder what detains Hatty ? 

She certainly is the slowest maid I ever had. 
[Rings impatiently. 
Enter HATTY. 

Hatty, have you finished that head-dress I wish to 
wear to-morrow ? 

Hatty. It’s not altogether done, ma’am. 
my best to have it for you soon, ma’am. 

Mrs. N. You are very tedious, Hatty. Where 
is Cisco? There is no knowing what mischief he 
is plotting; knowing, as he does, that Lord Eg- 
bert is to dine with us to-morrow, and that there 
is much for him to do. Send him here at once, 
Hatty. 
fashion to keep colored servants—they are so 
troublesome. 


Tl do 


Enter CIsco. 
Come in, Cisco. What have you been doing all.day ? 

Cisco. Laws, now, missis, I hope you ain’t gwine 
for to ’spect me of doing anything ’sides minding 
my work. 

Mrs. N. Now, Cisco, I am to have friends to dine 
with me to-morrow, and I expect you to assist 
Martin to wait at table. Promise me that, for one 
day at least, you will do as I bid you. 

Cisco. Certainly, missis; only depend on me, 
and I will show you how well I can behave. 

Enter HATTY, with a card. 

Mrs. N. I must go for a few moments to the 
parlor ; remain hete, Cisco, till I return. [£vit. 
Crsco, alone, examines everything in the room ; 
afler a few moments goes to front of stage. 


Pre DARE Sb HOUR. 


[Eait Harry.] I wish it were not the 
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Cisco. [soliloquizing.| Look-a-here, Cisco, youd | 


better think what you’s got to do to-morrow ; 
firstly, missis is gwine to have company, and she 
expects you to wait on ’em—dat ar’s plain. Sec- 
ondly, it’s jes’ as plain you can’t do no sech ting 
—no, Cisco—it won’t do—can’t wait on de com- 
pany, nohow. Must take better care of yourself 
than all that comes to—must be sick—laws, here 
comes de missis—declare I feels bad already. 


[Throws himself into a chair ; rolls wp lis eyes. 


Einter Mrs. NEVILLE. 


Mrs. N. Cisco! Cisco! what is the matter? 
Are you dying ? 

Cisco. [gasping for breath.| Dunno, 
’specs I am. 
hard ! 


missis ; 


company. Oh! oh! my head—o-o-h! 
Mrs. N. What in the world brought this on? 
Cisco. I’s very liable to these ’tacks, missis, but 
nuffin in de world but over-work brings ’em on. 
I’s too willin’ a nigger—dat avr’s plain. 
Mrs. N. But something must be done at once. 
Cisco. Plenty of sleep, missis, is de only cure 


for me when I get a reg’lar ’tack—and from the | 


feelin’s which perwades the system at de present 

time, I should call dis yere a reg’lar ole ’tack. 
Mrs. N. [sighing.| Well, it is certainly very 

inconvenient, but I suppose it is not your fault. 
Cisco. |groaning.| Laws bress you, no, missis. 


Enter HATTY. 


Mrs. M. Hatty, you must go at once to Mr. 
Hunt, and ask him to send me a good waiter. 

Hatty. Yes, ma’am, but if you please, ma’am, 
there’s a little girl below wishing to see you. I 
told her it was no use troubling you, for you never 
helped beggars. Iscarcely had the words out of 
my mouth, when she gave me such a look and 
said she was no beggar. What shall I tell her? 

Mrs. N. Let ber come up. [Hit Harry.] 

Enter HATTY and LEONORE. 
Well, child, what do you want? Speak quickly. 

Leonore. [timidly.] I came—I came—madame, 
to-—to ask for work—for sewing, ma’am. 

Mrs. N. Ha, ha, ha! You child come for work ? 
Do you imagine I would trust my sewing in the 
hands of such a child? Youd better go home to 
your mother at once, and tell her I say it is very 
improper to send out such a child as you are. 


Leonore. I do not ask for myself; it is for | 
I am sure you would like | 


mamma and my sister. 
their sewing. Mrs. Banter sent me to you. 


Mrs. N. I really would like to do something for | 


you if it were in my power. I presume your sister 
sews well enough, but I can do nothing for stran- 
gers. 
society. I, myself, belong to several, any one of 
which would be glad to help youif you are deserv- 
ing. [LEONORE tries to speak.] There, child, 
go; do not annoy me with any sad story. I am 
already low-spirited with the vexations of the day. 
Leonore. Oh, do not send me away without 
work. We will die of hunger, if we do not get 
help soon. My father died a few months ago, and 
left us so poor that mamma said we would be 
obliged to work for a living. Mamma was too 
proud to live in France, amongst all her friends 
who had known her when she was rich, and 
determined to come to this country to live, but I | 
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Laws-a-me, de ways of de wicked is | 
Jes’ to think I should be took bad at de | 
auspicious moment when missis is gwine to have | 


You had better apply for relief to some | 
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THE DARKEST HOUR: 


think it would have been better if we had remained 
at home ; for since we have been here we’ve had so 
much sickness that it took the last cent mamma 
had to pay for medicine. 

Mrs. N. I cannot but believe you, you seem so 
sincere, and if you will leave your number, I will 
give your name to some of the societies. My maid 
will give you some work for the present. 

[Harry hands her some work. 

Leonore. Thank you, ma’am. Could—could— 
you give me just—just—a—little money in ad- 
vance on this work, madame? We have not a 
cent in the house—mamma would be very much 
obliged. 

Mrs. N. [handing her some money.| There, 
child. [Hxit LEONORE. 


Enter HELEN. 


Helen. What pretty child is that, mamma ? 

Mrs. N. A beggar child; I have just given 
some work to her; but I do not suppose I shall 
ever see her again. 

Helen. There is the queerest looking man down- 
stairs, mamma, who insists you have sent for him. 
IT can hardly understand a word he says. Will 
you see him, mamma ? 

, Mrs. N. I suppose he is the man whom Mr. 
Hunt has sent to take Cisco’s place. Cisco is sick. 

Helen. [laughing.] Cisco sick, mamma! You 
must be mistaken. I heard him dancing in the 
kitchen when I was speaking to that man. 

Mrs. N. At any rate I cannot depend upon him. 
Hatty, tellthatmantocomeuphere. [Hxit Harry. 


Enter MIK®. 


Mike. Excuse me, ladies, but is this the room 
that rung for me? 

Mrs. N. I sent for you. I wish to engage a 
good faithful servant. 

Mike. Indade, you have that same right forninst 
ye. I’ve been telling that young lady all my ca- 
pabilities, and if you want a good, honest, obay- 
dient, unpretending waiter, and one that’s willing 
to do most anything to make himself ginerally 
useful, you’d better not send me away from you 
in too great a hurry. 

Mrs. N. J presume it would be difficult to find 
many like you. [Zo her daughter.| I may as well 
try him as any one else; it is all chance, and al- 
_ though his appearance is against him, I presume 
he is honest. [Zo Mixe.] Whatis your name, and 
what recommendations can you give me ? 

Mike. Me name is Mike Donovan, and indade, 
I’m sorry to say it, but I have no character at all 
to give you, for though I lived in two of the great- 
_ est families in Europe, as circumstances were whin 
I left them, I didn’t get a written recommend 
at all from them. Wid your leave Ill tell you 
| how it was. It’s a short story, aisy tould. Ye see, 
ma’am, when I was a young man, I took it into 
me foolish head that it would be a dale nicer to 
be a Frenchman than an Irishman, for you see, 
the gentleman I lived wid was always a-talking 
up the French, and rating at the Irish. After 
pondheriy’ and meditating on it as good as two 
weeks, I made up me mind to go to France. 
Arrah, Mike, says I, that’s the very thing for you, 
says I. Shure once yow’'e in France, who’ll know 
| you are not French. ? 
| ma’am, so I’ll skip to the last part of me story. 
| Well, to make a long jump, I wint to France, and 


But Iam fataguing you, | 


of all the quare people I ever laid me eyes on, 
them French people bates ’em all out. Why, it’s 
the truth I’m saying, and you might talk to them 
from morning till night, and not one word would 
they understand. The finest discourse that was 
ever held, was a perfect waste of eloquence on 
’em. Well, maam, after awhile I got a place, and 
indade it was worth going twice the distance to 
get it. The family all spoke English like Christians, 
for, although the lady was born in France, her 
father was English. After I’d lived with them 
about a year, a gintleman enticed me away from 
them to go traveling with him, and not a word 
did I hear from them again till I heard, about six 
months ago, that they had lost all their property, 
and had come to this country to live. Arrah, 
Mike Donovan, says I, is it you, you rascal, that 
ud be standing here wid your hands in your pock- 
ets, and the misthress and them two lovely young 
ladies off in a strange country, widout one to wait 


on ’em or help ’em at all; so I went to me master 


and told him me errand. He begged me to stay 
wid him, and offered to raise me wages if I would, 
but of course I wouldn’t; so I started off to look 
for them. I went to the place where they used to 
live, to get the name of the vessel they’d come 
out in, but couldn’t find it. 1 felt so disheartened 
sometimes that I’d almost give it up, and then ’d 
think that, as long as I knew what was the name 
of the city they were in, I could find them if I’d 
look long enough; so, if you plaze, ma’am, I'll 
want an afternoon once in a while, to go look for 
them, for track or trace of them I haven’t yet 
found. After all, I didn’t tell you why I had no 
character to show ye. Ye see, ma’am, me master 
knew I was going to my old mistress, and so it 
would be useless trouble to pass recommends be- 
tween us. 

Mrs. N. (will give you a trial, Mike. You may 
g° now to Martin, who will show you what I wish 
done. 


ScENE III.—Mrs. NEVILLE’s Boudoir. Harry 
arranging a head-dress—after sewing awhile, 
rises and arranges her mistress’ toilet-table. 


Hatty. What a hard life mine is—never any 
rest—always at work. My mistress thinks she has 
a hard time of it, but I wish she would step into 
my shoes for awhile. She would be satisfied with 
her own, I suspect. I wonder if I could not get a 
peep at that lovely little head-dress Mme. D’Or- 
say sent home yesterday. 

[Goes to a small band-boxz and takes it out. 


MIKE has come in, and, seeing her occupation, 
hides behind a chair to watch her. 


Mike. [aside.] Wisha, only look at her! If she: 


isn’t going to try it on! Well, Hatty, if you don’t 
bate all I ever see. [HATTY puts on the cap, tosses 
her head, takes wp one of the cologne bottles. 
MIKE by chance moves the chair, which makes a 
noise, and so startles her that she lets it fall and 
break. She screams, and MIKE starts up, exclaim- 
ing| Arrah, Hatty, girl, what’s the matter wid ye? 
Hatty. Oh, Mike, just see what you’ve done— 
how you frightened me and spilied all the cologne 
over the floor. What will Mrs. Neville say ? 
Mike. Only listen to her! is it me spilled it? 
sorra a hand did I lay on it, only you knew you 
were in. mischief, and got so frightened because 
the chair happened to move, that you let it fall 
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| if she finds me here ! 


| troubled. 


| Neville been here lately ? 


| forbidden you to come here unless I ring for you. 


Hatty. [pettishly.| Youre always giving advice. 

Mike. Och, thin, just as you like. It’s your loss, | 
not mine. I was merely going to tell you that! 
you'd better be said by me, and niver again be so | 
curious. 

Hatty. I wasn’t curious, Mike. 

Mike. Mabbe you warn’t; only it would be 
better for you if you were not so fond of seeing | 
the inside of everything. You must always be 
prying into what doesn’t belong to you; but, 
Hatty, what’s the matter with you? It’s not cry- 
ing you are, darlint? I don’t mane to scold. 

Hatty. It’s not you that’s making me cry, Mike, 
but it’s the scolding I am sure Mrs. Neville will 
give me—oh !—o-o-h! 

Mike. {after some thought.| The best advice I 
can give you is to stand forninst it whenever the 
mistress goes near the table. If she mentions it 
in conversation, turn the subject as quick as you 
can. Shure, if she asks you you must tell her the 
truth; but, begorra, here sheis! Vll be murdered 
| MIKE pushes HATTy before 
the table and hides behind her.| Stand forninst it. 


Enter Mrs. NEVILLE. 
Mrs. N. What is the matter, Hatty ? Youseem 


Mike. [putting his headout from behind HATTY. | 

Nothing at all, ma’am, only— 
Mrs. N. Are you there, Mike? Hatty, has Mr. 
Haity. No, ma’am; no one has been here but 

Mike and me. 

Mrs. N. And why are you here, Mike? Ihave 

I believe you and Hatty would idle away halt 

your time together if I permitted it. 

Mike.. Yis, mavam, I belave that’s the truth. I 
only stopped a minute as I was passing. 
[MIKE goes towards the door. 
Mrs. N. Hatty, did you see my cologne bottle ? 
Mike. [turning anxiously back.| Yes, indade, 
ma’am; it was there only a minute ago. 

[Mike looks at Harry and sees she has on her 
mistress’ head-dress ; he slips behind her and 
pulls it off with a jerk, which causes her to 
scream aloud. 

Mrs. N. Hatty, I insist upon your giving me 
some explanation of your conduct. 

Mike. Nothing at all, ma’am, only— 

Mrs. N. Mike, be quiet. What is the matter? 

Mike. A sudden pain, ma’am, she took in her 
head. [Aséde.] I’m sure that’s no lie, for I gave 
her a pull that would hurt a sojer. 

Mrs. N. Mike! 

Mike. Wisha, whin will I remember I am not 

Hatty ? [Hxit. 

Enter Mr. NEVILLE. 


Mr. N. Can I see you alone, Mrs. Neville ? 

Mrs. N. Certainly, my dear. What do you 
wish to say ? 

Mr. N. I wish to speak with you on business. 

Mrs. N. There, there, Mr. Neville; that will 
do. You know I am never able to think of your 
business affairs without becoming very nervous. 

Mr. N. The state of my affairs is such— 

Mrs. N. [affectedly.] Oh, spare me, Mr. Neville 


—spare me. Do not enter into any account of 
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your business. 
in these affairs ? 

Mr. N. [impatiently.] Well, then, to be brief, 
we are ruined! That may interest you slightly. 
Do not look so incredulous, for it is the truth. 
We are worth nothing! [Mrs. NEVILLE falls 
into a chair and screams.) Come, my dear; this 
is no time for fainting—it will not restore our lost 
property. 

Mrs. N. [sobbing.] Oh, Mr. Neville, how could 
you—be—so—cruel— as to tell me so suddenly— 
yowve nearly killed me! Oh, dear—to—think— 
you should have failed. 


What possible interest can I take 


Enter HELEN. 


Helen. Failed! who speaks of failing—but, 
mamma, what has excited you so? 


Mrs. N. My dear child, your father has just | 


informed me that he has failed! 
Helen. Papa failed? What did he do that for? 
Oh, papa, how could you? [Bursts into tears. 


Mrs. N. My dear Helen, be calm, and we will | 


hear what your father has to say for himself. 

Mr. N. |angrily.| AS soon as you and Helen 
are quiet, I will explain to you how we have be- 
come so suddenly penniless. [Both draw near and 
listen.| I have not, as you suppose, failed, but 
our losses are as great as if such were the case. 
As you remember, Mary, all the money I had 
when I married was left me by an old gentleman 
whom I had always called Uncle, although, in 
truth, he was no relation. Until he came to this 
city he had always lived with his only sister. Af- 
ter her marriage he left her, for some trifling 
cause, in anger, came to this city, declaring she 
should never enjoy a cent of his property. He 
adopted me, and at his death, I became possessor 
of his princely fortune, according to his will found 
in his desk, signed shortly after his arrival here. 
A few months since, I received a note from my 
lawyer, stating that, in looking over some old 
papers, a later will had been found, leaving his 
property to his sister, with the exception of five 
thousand dollars, which fell to me. I remember 
his threatening to leave me nothing, about the 
date of this will, because I persisted, in refusing 
to marry a rich girl he desired me to have for my 
wife. I never knew he had carried out his threat. 
I suppose he did it in anger, and, dying suddenly, 
had no time to change it. I have further discover- 
ed that this sister is now living in great distress 
in this city! Of course we will be obliged to re- 
store her the property at once. 


Helen. (erying.) Isn’t it dreadful, mamma? — 
Mrs. N. I can hardly believe my senses. I feel | 
as though I were in a terrible dream. How can I _ 


ever endure the trials of poverty ? 

Mr. N. [taking her hand.) 1, too, may look 
forward with some anxiety to the trials we must 
endure, but let us aid each other with bright 
smiles and cheering words; we will soon cease to 
regret the enjoyment of riches to which we have 
no just claim. What say you, Helen? 

Helen. I trust, dear father, I will not cause you 
pain by an unwillingness to bear with you our 
changed circumstances. 


Enter MIKE. 
Mike. Hooray! hooray! I beg your pardon, 


ma’am ; but I’ve found the mistress—but indade | 


the place I found them in broke my heart! 
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THE DARKEST HOUR. 


| Mrs. N. Where did you find them, Mike? _ 
| Mike. Why, you see, ma’am, I was walking 


young ladies, when I felt some one pulling at me 
coat-sleeve. I looked around, and there stood the 
prettiest little girl, and she asking me if I would 
tell her where she would find a doctor for her 
mother, who was very sick. I got a doctor for 
her, and took him to the direction the little girl 


eyes on her, I knew it was the mistress. She 
was just getting over a faint, and I didn’t like to 
startle her, but I said to the child, says I, ‘ Will 
_ ye be so obliging as to tell me your name?” ‘ Le- 
onore de Longueville,” says she. ‘“ Arrah, youre 
dhraming, darlint !” says I, ‘‘ that’s not your name 
at all.” “It is,” says she, ‘‘and that’s my sister 
Nathalie,” says she. So when I heard that, I fell 
on my two knees and cried till they didn’t know 
what to make of me at all. ‘ Wisha, mistress, 
darlint,” says I, “don’t you know your own 
Mike?” An’ then the fun began. Such a sane as 
it was—of crying and confusion—that you'd think 
it was sorry we were for seeing each other again. 

Mr. N. Mike, what is the name of those people 
you have just found ? 

Mike. It’s Madame de Longueville, sir. 

Mr. N. De Longueville! This must be the very 
family we are looking for. If I recollect right, that 

. was the very name of my uncle’s sister. What 
was her name before marriage, Mike ? 

Mike. [thoughtfully.| I can tell you in a minit, 
sir. It was—och, why can’t I remember it? It 
was some English name, sir. 

Mr. N. Was it Howard? 

Mike. That’s the very name, sir.. Her father 
was English and her mother French. 

Mr. N. They are, I am convinced, the very 
people we are looking for. 

Mrs. N. Let us go at once and see them; Mike 
will guide us to their house. 


SCENE IV.—MMEkE. DE LONGUEVILLE and her 
daughter. 


Mme. de.L. Nathalie, this is very strange. I 
cannot understand it. Mr. Horace Neville has just 
sent me this note: ‘‘ Madame: My wife and I 
will be with you in halfan hour. We have import- 
ant disclosures to make. Your obedient servant, 
H. Neville.” 

Nath. What does it mean? I am perfectly be- 
wildered by all that has transpired the last few 
hours. Darling mother, I cam hardly believe that 
we have really found Mike! Such constancy is 
but rarely met with in these days. 


Enter LEONORE. 


Leonore. Mamma, here comes Mike, with a 
gentleman and two ladies. There they are knock- 
ing. Shall I ask them up? ; 

Mme. de L. Certainly, my child. These persons 
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gave me, and the very minute I clapped me two, 


along the street, thinking of them two sweet. 


Le) ooae = 
can be no others than Mr. and Mrs. Neville. The 
mystery will soon be solved, for here they are. 
Enter Mr. and Mrs. NEVILLE, HELEN, followed 
by M1kE and Harry. MIKE has LEONORE by 
the hand. 
Mme. de L. Mrs. Neville, I presume. [ They bow. 
Mrs. N. By a note you probably received from 


‘my husband a short time ago, you are informed 


why we take the liberty of calling on you; further 
apology is therefore unnecessary. 

Mme. de L. Certainly; but I must confess I 
cannot understand what disclosures Mr. Neville 
can have to make, and am equally surprised at 
finding you are the kind lady Mike has been tell- 
ing us of. 

Mike. And why shouldn’t I praise her whin she 
desarves it? Didn’t she give me a day every week 
to go look for yees? and didn’t she say to me, 
“Mike,” says she, “if ever ye find that family 
ye’re looking for, just let me know, and I warrant 
you they'll not be in suffering long.” 

Mr. N. Madame, for the last eighteen years I 
have enjoyed the greatest prosperity, for which I 
am indebted to an old gentleman, who had adopt- 
ed me when I was quite a child. A few months 
ago, a will of my uncle’s, bearing a later date than 
the one which left me his property, was found. It 
has been proved an authentic document, and by 
it, madame, you are made sole heiress to your 
brother’s vast estate. 

Mme. de L. Can it be possible? I must be 
dreaming! Nathalie, do you hear? we are rich— 
absolutely rich once more. What can I say to 
you, sir, for your noble-minded act? 

Mr. N. I could not enjoy luxuries which must 
be bought at expense of honesty. I amstill young 
enough to work, and we will be happy in our 
poverty, while— 

Mme. de L. Poverty—poverty, sir! Do you 
think your noble kindness is to be so illy repaid 
by me? No, no—your care has trebled the value 
of this property. You must share it with us. 

Mr. N. Your offer is so generous, madame— 

Mme. de L. It is your just due, sir—nothing 
more. What shall I say to you, my faithful Mike, 
for your constancy and devotion to us? 

Mike. 'The greatest favor you can do me is niver 
to mintion the subject to me at all. [Crying.]| It’s 
not crying I am, ma’am. These are tears of joy, 
this time; though many’s the bitter tear I shed 
for yees since we parted; and when my feelings 
would get the better of me, ’d remember the ould 
saying: ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and then I’d go to work agin. But, of all the 
cheering proverbs or wise sayings, the one that 
bates them all out, is the one that I’d say to my- 
self whin I’d feel discouraged intirely, and think 
I'd niver find yees at all. 

Nath. What was that, Mike? 

Mike. ’Tis ‘The darkest hour before dawn !” 


THE END. 
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e That iin ‘plesdae long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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ScEeNE I.—A Chamber in an old-fashioned House. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Mr. HARDCAS- 
DLE, Re 

Mrs. H. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re very 

particular. Is there a creature in the whole 

country, but ourselves, that does not take a trip 

to town now and then, to rub off the rust a little? 

There’s the two Miss Hoggs, and our neighbor, 


Mrs. Grigsby, go to take a month’s polishing | 


every winter. 

Hard. Aye, and bring back vanity and affecta- 
tion to last them a whole year. JI wonder why 
London cannot keep its own fools at home. In| 


my time, the follies of the town crept slowly | 


inn, but that we never see company. Our best 
visitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, 
and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master ; 
and all our entertainment your old stories of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. I 
hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Hard. And I love everything that’s old: old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, old 
wine; and I believe, Dorothy, [taking her hand} 
you Mt own I have been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mrs. H. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, youre forever 
at your Dorothys and your old wifes. You may 
be a Darby, but ’ll be no Joan, I promise you. 
I’m not so old as yowd make me by more than 
one good year. Add twenty to twenty, and make 
money of that. 

Hard. Let me see: twenty added to twenty 
makes just fifty and seven. 

Mrs. H. It’s false, Mr. 


cretion yet. 

Hard. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. 
Aye, you have taught him finely. 

Mrs. H. No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a good 
fortune. My son is not to live by his learning. I 
don’t think a boy wants much learning to spend 
fifteen hundred a year. 

Hard. Learning, quotha! a mere composition 
of tricks and mischief. 

Mrs. H. Humor, my dear; nothing but humor. 


Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a | 


little humor. 

Hard. Vd sooner allow him a horse-pond! If 
burning the footman’s shoes, frightening the 
maids, worrying the kittens, be humor, he has it. 
It was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the 
back of my chair, and when I went to make a 
bow, I popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle’s 
| face. 

Mrs. H. Andam Ito blame? The poor boy 
was always too sickly to do any good. A school 
would be his death. When he comes to be a little 
stronger, who knows what a year or two’s Latin 
may do for him ? 

Hard. Latin for him! a cat and a fiddle! No, 
no; the ale-house and the stable are the only 


among us, but now they travel faster than a stage-_ schools he'll ever go to. 


Mrs. H. Aye, your times were fine times, in- 
deed; you have been telling us of them for 
many a long year. Here we live in an old rumb-. 
ling mansion, that looks for all the world like an 


Its fopperies come down, not only as in- | 
_ side passengers, but in the very basket. 


Mrs. H. Well, we must not snub the poor boy 
now, for I believe we shan’t have him long among 
“us. 
consumptive. 


Hard. Aye, if growing too fat be one of the | 


“Symptoms. 


Anybody who looks in his face can see he’s | 


Hardcastle ; I was but — 
twenty when I had Tony by Mr. Lumpkin, my | 
first husband; and he’s not come to years of dis- | 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


[Act I, Scene 1. 


Mrs. H. He coughs sometimes. 
Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong 


way. 

ate H. Ym actually afraid of his lungs. 

Hard. And truly, so am 1; for he sometimes 
whoops like aspeaking-trumpet. [Tony hallooimg 
behind the scenes.| Oh, there he goes—a very con- 
sumptive figure, truly! 


Enter TONY, L. U. E., crossing to R. 


Mrs. H. Tony, where are you going, my charm- 
er? Won't you give papa and I a little of your 
company, lovee ? 

Tony. Vm in haste, mother, I can’t stay. 

Mrs. H. You shan’t venture out this raw even- 
ing, my dear. You look most shocking. 

Tony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The “Three 
Pigeons” expects me down every moment. There’s 
_ some fun going forward. 

Hard. Aye, the ale-house, the old place; I 
thought so. 

Mrs. H. A low, paltry set of fellows! 

Tony. Not so low, neither. There’s Dick Mug- 
gins, the exciseman, Jack Slang, the horse-doc- 
tor, little Aminadab that grinds the music-box, 
and Tom Twist that spins the pewter platter. 

Mrs. H. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for 
one night, at least. 

Tony. As for disappointing them, I should not 
so much mind, but I can’t abide to disappoint my- 
self. 

Mrs. H. [detaining him.] You shan’t go! 

Tony. 1 will, I tell you. 

Mrs. H. I say you shan’t. 

Tony. We'll see which is strongest, you or I. 

: [Hait R., hauling her out. 

Hard. Aye, there goes a pair that only spoil 
each other. But is not the whole age in a combi- 
nation to drive sense and discretion out of doors? 
There’s my pretty darling Kate; the fashions of 
| the times have almost infected her too. By living 
| @ year or two in town, she is as fond of gauze and 
| French frippery as the best of them. 


| Blessings on my pretty innocence! Dressed out 
| as usual, my Kate. Goodness! what a quantity 
_ of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, girl! 
I could never teach the fools of this age, that the 
indigent world could be clothed out of the trim- 
mings of the vain. 

Miss H. You know our agreement, sir. You 
allow me in the morning to receive and pay visits, 
and to dress in my own manner; and in the even- 
ing, I put on my housewife’s dress to please you. 

Hard. Well, remember, I insist on the terms of 
our agreement; and by-the-by, I believe I shall 
| have occasion to try your obedience this very eve- 
| ning. 

Miss H. I protest, sir, I don’t comprehend your 
meaning. 

Hard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I ex- 
pect the young gentleman I have chosen to be 
your husband from town this very day. I have 
his father’s letter, in which he informs me his son 
is set out, and that he intends to follow himself 
shortly after. 

Miss H. Indeed! I wish I had known some- 
thing of this before. Bless me, how shall I behave? 
It’s a thousand to one I shan’t like him; our meet- 
ing will be so formal, and so like a thing of busi- 


| Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, L. 
| 
| 


ness, that I shall find no room for friendship or 
esteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child, Vl never control 
your choice; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have 
pitched upon, is the son of my old friend, Sir 
Charles Marlow, of whom you have heard me talk 
so often. The young gentleman has been bred a 
scholar, and is designed for an employment in the 
service of his country. I am told he’s a man of 
an excellent understanding. 

Miss H. Is he? 

Hard. Very generous. 

Miss H. 1 believe I shall like him. 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss H. I'm sure I shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome. 

Miss H. My dear papa, say no more. [Kissing 
his hand.]| He’s mine, Vll have him. 

Hard. And to crown all, Kate, he’s one fof the 
most bashful and reserved young fellows in all the 
world. 

Miss H. Eh! you have frozen me to death 
again. That word reserved has undone all the 
rest of his accomplishments. A reserved lover, it 
is said, always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides 
in a breast that isnot enriched with nobler virtues. 
It was the very feature in his character that first 
struck me. 

Miss H. He must have more striking features 
to catch me, I promise you. However, if he be 
so young, so handsome, and so everything, as you 
mention, I believe he’) do still.. I think Pll have 
him. } 

Hard. Aye, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. 
It’s more than an even wager he may not have 
you. 

Miss H. My dear papa, why will you mortify 
one so? Well, if he refuse, instead of breaking 
my heart at his indifference, ’Il only break my 
glass for its flattery; set my cap to some newer 
fashion, and look out for some less difficult ad- 
mirer. ; 

Hard. Bravely resolved! In the meantime, ’ll 
go prepare the servants for his reception; as we 
seldom see company, they want as much training 
as a company of recruits the first day’s muster. 

[Exit L. 

Miss H. Lud, this news of papa’s puts me all in 
a flutter! Young, handsome; these he put last ; 
but I put them foremost. Sensible, good-natured ; 
I like all that. But, then, reserved and sheepish, 
that’s much against him. Yet, can’t he be cured 
of his timidity, by being taught to be proud of 
his wife? Yes, and can’t I—but I vow I am dis- 
Pe of the husband before I have secured the 

over. 

Enter Miss NEVILLE, R. 
I’m glad youre come, my dear. Tell me, Con- 
stance, how do I look this evening? Is there any- 
thing whimsical about me? Is it one of my 
well-looking days, child? Am I in face to-day ? 

Miss N. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look 
again—bless me !—sure no accident has happened 
among the canary birds or the gold fishes? Has 
your brother or the cat been meddling? Or has 
the last novel been too moving ? 

Miss H. No; nothing of all this. I have been 
threatened—I can scarce get it out—I have been 
threatened with a lover. 

Miss N. And his name— 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 3 


Act I, Seene 2.] 


Miss H. 1s Marlow. 
Miss N. \ndeed ! ’ 
Miss H. 'The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Miss N. As I live, the most intimate friend 
of Mr. Hastings, my admirer. They are never 
asunder. I believe you must have seen him when 
we lived in town. 

Miss H. Never. 

Miss N. He’s a very singular character, I as- 
sure you. Among women of reputation and vir- 
tue he is the modestest man alive; but his ac- 
quaintance give him a very different character 
among creatures of another stamp; do you un- 


| derstand me ? 
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Miss H. An odd character, indeed. I shall 
never be able to manage him. What shall I do? 
Pshaw! think no more of him, but trust to occur- 
rences for success. But how goes on your own 
affair, my dear; has my mother been courting 
you for my brother Tony, as usual? 

Miss N. I have just come from one of our 
agreeable téte-a-tétes. She has been saying a 


_ hundred tender things, and setting off her pretty 
| monster as the very pink of perfection. 


Miss H. Andher partiality is such that she ac- 
tually thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no 
small temptation. Besides, as she has the sole 
management of it, ’m not surprised to see her 
unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss N. A fortune like mine, which chiefly con- 
sists in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. But 
at any rate, if my dear Hastings be but constant, 
I make no doubt to be too hard for her at last. 
However, I let her suppose that I am in love with 
her son, and she never once dreams that my af- 
fections are fixed upon another. 

Miss H. My good brother holds out stoutly. 
could almost love him for hating you so. 

Miss N. It is a good-natured creature at bot- 


I 


| tom, and I’m sure would wish to see me married 


to anybody but himself. But my aunt’s bell rings 
for our afternoon’s walk round the improvements. 
Allons!. Courage is necessary, as our affairs are 
critical. 

Miss H. Would it were bed-time, and all were 
well! [Lxeunt R. 


ScENE II.—An Ale-house Room. 


Several shabby fellows with punch and tobacco— 
Tony at the head of the table, a little higher 
than the rest ; a mallet in his hand. 


Ail. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, bravo! 

1st Fel. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. 
The Squire is going to knock himself down for a 
song. 

All. Aye, a song, a song. 

Tony. Then Vil sing you, gentlemen, a song I 
made upon this ale-house, the Three Pigeons. 


SONG. 


Let school-masters puzzle their brain f 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning ; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Gives genius a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes and Stygians ; 
Their quis, their ques and their quods, 
They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


When hypocrite preachers come down, 
A preaching that drinking is sinful, 

Till wager the rascals a crown, ; 
They always preach best with a skinful. 


But when you come down with your pence, 
For a slice of such scurvy religion, 
Tll leave it to all men of sense, 
But you, my good friends, are the pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Then come, put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever ; 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 
Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons forever. 
Let some ery up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks and your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Ist Fel. The Squire has got spunk in him. 

2d Fel. I loves to hear him sing, bekase he 
never gives us nothing that’s low. 

3d Fel. Oh, d——n anything that’s low, I can’t 
bear it. 

4th Fel. The genteel thing is the genteel thing, 
ater all, if so be that a gentleman bees in a 
concatenation accordingly. 

3d Fel. I like the maxim of it, Master Muggins. 
What though I am obligated to dance a bear, a man 


may be a gentleman for all that. May this be my | 


poison if my bear ever dances but to the very 
genteelest of tunes—‘‘Water Parted,”or the minuet 
in ‘‘Ariadne.” 

2d Fel. What a pity it is the Squire is not 
come to his own! It would be well for all the 
publicans within ten miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod, and so it would, Master Slang. 
Yd then show what it was to keep choice of com- 


pany. 
3d Fel. Oh, he takes after his own father for | 


that. To be sure, old Squire Lumpkin was the 
finest gentleman I ever set my eyes on. For wind- 
ing the straight horn, or beating a thicket for a 
hare or a wench, he never had his fellow. It was 
a saying in the place, thathe kept the best horses, 
dogs and girls in the whole country. 

Tony. Keod, and when I’m of age ll be no re- 
creant, I promise you. I have’ een thinking of 
Bet Bouncer and the miller’s gray mare to begin 
with. But come, my boys, drink about and be 
merry, for you pay no reckoning. 


Enter LANDLORD, L. 


Well, Stingo, what’s the matter? 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise 
at the door. 
forest; and they are talking something about Mr. 
Hardcastle. 

Tony. Assure as canbe one of them must be the 
gentleman that’s coming down to court my sister. 
Then desire them to step this way, and Ill set 
them right in atwinkling. [Hit LANDLORD, L.] 
Gentlemen, as they mayn’t be good enough com- 


pany for you, step down for a moment, and Ill be | 


with you in the squeezing of a lemon. [Exeunt 


Mop, L. U. E.] Father-in-law has been calling | 
Now, if I | 


me whelp and hound this half year. 
pleased, I could be so revenged upon the old 
erumbletonian. But then I’m afraid—afraid of 
what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a 
year, and let him frighten me out of that if he 
can. 


Enter LANDLORD, conducting MARLOW and 
HASTINGS, L. 


Mar. What a tedious, uncomfortable day have 
we had of it! We were told it was but forty 
miles across the country, and we have come above 
three score. 


They have lost their way upo’ the | 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccounta- 
ble reserve of yours, that would not let us inquire 
more frequently on the way. 

Mar. 1 own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one I meet, 
and often stand the chance of an unmannerly 
answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely 
to receive any answer. 

Tony. [with his pipe in his hand.] No offense, 
gentlemen. But I’m told you have been inquiring 
for one Mr. Hardcastle, in these parts. Do you 
know what part of the country you are in? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but should thank 
you for information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hast. No, sir ; but if you can inform us— 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the 
road you are going, nor where you are, nor the 
road you came, the first thing I have to inform 
you is, that—you have lost your way ! 

Mar. We wanted no information of that, sir. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to 


_ ask the place from whence you came ? 


Mar. That’s not necessary towards directing 
us where we are to go. 

Tony. No offense; but question for question 
is all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not 


_ this same Hardcastle a cross-grained, old-fashion- 


ed, whimsical fellow, with an ugly face, a daugh- 


_ ter, and a pretty son? 


Hast. We have not seen the gentleman, but he 


_ has the family you mention. 


Tony. The daughter a tall, trapesing, trollop- 


| ing, talkative maypole; the son a pretty, well- 
_ bred, agreeable youth, that everybody is fond of. 


Mar. Our information differs in this. The 


daughter is said to be well-bred and beautiful ; 


the son an awkward booby, reared up and spoiled 
at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem! Then, gentlemen, all I have 
to tell you is, that you won’t reach Mr. Hardcas- 
tle’s house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate ! 

Tony. It’s a d——d long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the 
way to Mr. Hardcastle’s. [Winking upon the 
LANDLORD.] Mr. Hardcastle’s of Quagmire Marsh, 
you know. 

Land. Master Hardeastle’s! Lack-a-daisy, my 
masters, yowre come a deadly deal wrong! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should 


| have crossed down Squash lane. 


Mar. Cross down Squash lane ! 
Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, 


| till you came to where four roads meet! 


Mar. Come to where four roads meet! 

Tony. Aye; but you must be sure to take only 
one of them. 

Mar. Oh, sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. Then, keeping to the right, you are to go 


_ sideways till you come upon Crackskull Common; 


there you must look sharp for the track of the 
wheel, and go forward till you come to Farmer 
Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farmer’s barn, 
you are to turn to the right, and then to the left, 
and then to the right about again, till you find 


_ out the old mill— 


Mar. Zounds, man! we could as soon find out 
the longitude ! 
Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow ? 


Mar. This house promises but a poor reception ; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one spare 
bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge that’s taken up by 
three lodgers already. [After a pause, in which 
the rest seem disconcerted.| I have hit it. Don’t 
you think, Stingo, our landlady could accommo- 
date the gentlemen by the fireside, with—three 
chairs and a bolster ? 

Hast. D——n your fireside! 

Mar. And your three chairs and a bolster, say I. 

Tony. You do, do you? Then let me see—-what 
if you go on a mile further to the Buck’s Head 2 
the old Buck’s Head on the hill—one of the best 
inns in the whole country ? 

Hast. Oh, ho! so we have escaped an adven- 
ture for this night, however. 

Land. {aside to Tony.] Sure, you ben’t sending 
them to your father’s as an inn, be you? 

Tony. Mum, you fool, you. “Let them find that 
out. [To them.] You have only to keep on straight 
forward, till you come to a large old house by the 
roadside. Youwll see a pair of large horns over the 
door. That’s the sign. Drive up the yard, and call 
stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants 
can’t miss the way ? 

Tony. No, no. But I tell you though—the land- 
lord is rich and going to leave off business; so he 


wants to be thought a gentleman, saving your |: 


presence, he, he, he! He'll be for giving you his 
company, and, ecod! if you mind him, he’ll per- 
suade you that his mother was an alderman, and 
his aunt a justice of the peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sure ; but 
he keeps as good wines and beds as any in the 
whole country. 


Mar. Well, if he supplies us with these, we | 


shall want no further connection. We are to turn 
to the right, did you say ? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. V’ll just step 
myself, and show you a piece of the way. [To the 
LANDLORD.] Mum. 

Land. Ah! bless your heart, for a sweet, plea- 
sant—d——d, mischievous son of—no matter. 

[Exeunt. 


yl bial bd 


ScENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, followed by three or four | 


awkward SERVANTS, R. 


Hard. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table 
exercise I have been teaching you these three 
days. You all know your posts and your places, 
and can show that you have been used to good 
company without stirring from home. 

All. Aye, aye. 

Hard. When company comes, you are not to 
pop out and stare, and then run in again, like 
frightened rabbits in a warren. 

All. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from 
the barn, are to make a show at the side table; 
and you, Roger, whom I have advanced from 
the plow, are to place yourself behind my chair. 
But yow’re not to stand so with your hands in 
your pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, 


_ Roger, and from your head, you blockhead, you. | 


2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 


+ friend’s son a hearty welcome at the gate. 


Act IT, Scene 1.] 


See how Diggory carries his hands. They’re a 
little too stiff, indeed, but that’s no great matter. 
Dig. Aye, mind how I hold them; I learned to 


{ 


hold my hands this way when I was upon drill! 


for the militia. And so, being upon drill— 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory ; 
you must be all attention to the guests; you must 
hear us talk, and not think of talking; you must 
see us drink, and not think of drinking; you must 
see us eat, and not think of eating. 

Dig. By the laws, your worship, that’s perfectly 
unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating going 
forwards, ecod, he’s always wishing for a mouth- 
ful himself. 

Hard. Blockhead! is not a bellytul in the 
kitchen as good as a bellyful in the parlor? Stay 
your stomach with that reflection. 

Dig. Ecod, I thank your worship, Ill make a 
shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef 
in the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then, 
if I happen to say a good thing, or tell a good 
story at table, you must not all burst out a laugh- 
ing, as if you made part of the company. 

Dig. Then, ecod, your worship must not tell the 
story of old Grouse in the gun-room; I can’t help 
laughing at that—he, he, he!—for the soul of me. 
We hake laughed at that these twenty years—ha, 
ha, ha! 

Hard. Ha, ha, ha! The story is a good one. 
Well, honest Diggory, you may laugh at that—but 
still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of 
the company should call for a glass of wine, how 
will you behave? A glass of wine, sir, if you 
please. [Zo Diacory.] Eh, why don’t you move? 

Dig. cod, your worship, I never have courage 
till I see the eatables and drinkables brought upon 
the table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move ? 

1st Ser. ’'m not to leave this place. 

2d Ser. ’m sure it’s no place of mine. 

3d Ser. Nor mine, for sartain. | 

Dig. Wauns! and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Hard. You numskulls! and so, while, like your 
betters, you are quarreling for places, the guests 
must be starved! Ob, you dunces! I find I must 
begin all over again. But don’t I hear a coach 
drive into the yard? To your posts, you block- 
heads! Tl go in the meantime, and give my old 


[Havit L. 
Dig. Zounds! my place is gone clean out of my 
head. : 
Roger. I know that my place is everywhere. 
1st Ser. Where the devil is mine ? 
2d Ser. My place is to be nowhere atall; so I’ze 
go about my business. [Hxeunt SERVANTS, run- 
ning about frightened, different ways. 
Enter SERVANT, with candles, showing in MAR- 
LOW and HASTINGS, L. 


Ser. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. ‘This 


r way. 
& iast, After the disappointments of the day, 


welcome once more, Charles, to the comforts of a 
clean room, and a good fire. Upon my word, a 
very well-looking house; antique, but creditable. 

Mar. The usual rate of a large mansion. Hav- 
ing first ruined the master by good housekeeping, 
it at last comes to levy contributions as an inn. 


5 


Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed 
to pay all these fineries. I have often seen a good 
sideboard, or a marble chimney-piece, though not 
eS put in the bill, inflame the bill confound- 
edly. 

Mar. Travelers, George, must pay in all places. 
The only difference is, that in good inns you pay 
dearly for luxuries; in bad inns you are fleeced 
and starved. 

Hast. You have lived pretty much among them. 
In truth, I have been so often surprised that you 
who have seen so much of the world, with your 
natural good sense, and your many opportunities, 
could never yet acquire a requisite share of assur- 
ance. 

Mar. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, 
George, Where could I have learned that assur- 
ance you talk of? My life has been chiefly spent 
in a college, or aninn, in seclusion from that love- 
ly part of the creation that chiefly teach men con- 
fidence. I don’t know that I was ever familiarly 
acquainted with a single modest woman except 
my mother. But among females of another class, 
you know— 

Hast. Aye, among them you are impudent 
enough of all conscience. 

Mar. They are with us, you know. 

Hast. But in the company of women of reputa- 
tion I never saw such an idiot, such a trembler; 
you look for all the world as if you wanted an op- 
portunity of stealing out of the room. 

Mar. Why, man, that’s because I do want to 
steal out of the room. Faith, I have often formed 
a resolution'to break the ice, and rattle away at 
any rate. But, I don’t know how, a single glance 
from a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my 
resolution. An impudent fellow may counterfeit 
modesty, but ’ll be hanged if a modest man can 
ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hast. If you could say but half the fine things 


to them that I have heard you lavish upon the | 
bar maid of an inn, or even a college bed-maker— | 

Mar. Why, George, I can’t say fine things to | 
They may | 
talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some | 


them. They freeze, they petrify me. 
such bagatelle; but to me a modest woman, 
dressed out in all her finery, is the most tremen- 
dous object of the whole creation. 

Hast. Ha, ha, ha! At this rate, man, how 
can you ever expect to marry? 

Mar. Never, unless, as among kings and 


princes, my bride were to be courted by proxy. | 
If, indeed, like an eastern bridegroom, one were | 
to be introduced to a wife he never saw before, | 


it might be endured. But to go through all the 


terrors of a formal courtship, together with the | 


episode of aunts, grandmothers and cousins, and 


at last to blurt out the broad, staring question of | 
—‘‘ Madame, will you marry me?” No, no, that’s | 


a strain much above me, I assure you. 


Hast. I pity you! but how do you intend be- | 
having to the lady you are come down to visit at _ 


the request of your father ? 

Mar. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very 
low—answer yes or no to all her demands. But 
for the rest, I don’t think I shall venture to look 
in her face till I see my father’s again. 

Hast. Y’'m surprised that one who is so warm a 
friend, can be so cool a lover. 

Mar. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my 
chief inducement down was to be instrumental in 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


| forwarding your happiness, not my own. Miss 

Neville loves you; the family don’t know you; as 
my friend, you are sure of a reception, and let) 
honor do the rest. 

Hast. My dear Marlow! But I'll suppress the 
emotion. Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to, 
carry off a fortune, you should be the last man in 
the world I would apply to for assistance. But. 
Miss Neyville’s person is all I ask, and that is mine, 
both from her deceased father’s consent, and her 
own inclination. 

Mar. Happy man! You have talents and art 
to captivate any woman. I’m doomed to adore’ 
the sex, and yet to converse with the only part of 
it I despise. This stammer in my address, and 
this awkward prepossessing visage of mine, can | 
never permit me to soar above the reach of a mil- 
liner’s ’prentice, or one of the duchesses of 
Drury Lane. Pshaw! this fellow here to inter- 


Tupt us. 
| Enter HARDCASTLE, L. 
_ Hard. Gentlemen, once more youre heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr. Marlow? Sir, you're 
heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, to 


receive my friends with my back to the fire; I 
like to give them a hearty reception in the old 
style at my gate; I like to see their horses and 
trunks taken care of. 

Mar. {aside.] He has got our names from the 
servants already. [To him.] We approve your 

caution and hospitality, sir. [Zo HAstrnes.] I 

have been thinking, George, of changing our 
traveling dresses in the morning; I am grown 
confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

Hard. 1 beg, Mr. Marlow, yowll use no cere- 
mony in this house. 

Hast. I fancy, Charles, yow’re right; the first 
blow is half the battle. I intend opening the 
campaign with white and gold. 

Hard. Mr. Marlow—Mr. Hastings—gentlemen 
—pray be under no restraint in this house. This 

| is Liberty Hall, gentlemen; you may do just as 
you please here. 
| Mar. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too 
| fiercely at first, we may want ammunition before 
jt is over. J think to reserve the embroidery to 
secure a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, 
puts me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, 
when he went to besiege Denain. He first sum- 
moned the garrison— 

Mayr. Aye, and we'll summon your garrison, old 

Oy. 
Hard. He first summoned the garrison, which 
might consist of about five thousand men— 

Hast. What a strange fellow is this. 

Hard. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, 
he summoned the garrison, which might consist 
of about five thousand men— 

Mar. Well, but suppose— 

Hard. Which might consist of about five thous- 
and men, well appointed with stores, ammunition 
and other implements of war. Now, says the 
Duke of Marlborough to George Brooks, that 
stood next to him—you must have heard of 
George Brooks—l’ll pawn my dukedom, says he, 
but I take that garrison without spilling a drop of 
blood. So— 

Mar. What, my good friend, if you give us a 
glass of punch in the meantime? It would help 
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Hard. Punch, sir? 

Mar. Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, 
after our journey, will be comfortable. This is 
Liberty Hall, you know. 

Enter RoGER, with a cup, L. 

Hard. Here’s a cup, sir. 

Mar. [aside.] So this fellow, in his Liberty 
Hall, will only let us have just what he pleases. 

Hard. [taking the cup.] 1 hope you will find it 
to your mind. I have prepared it with my own 


hands, and I believe you'll own the ingredients | 


are tolerable. Will you be so good as to pledge 
me, sir? Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better 
acquaintance. [Drinks. 


Mar. [aside.] A very impudent fellow, this! 
but he’s a character, and Pll humor him a little. | 


Sir, my service to you. [Drinks. 

Hast. [aside.j 1 see this fellow wants to give 
us his company, and forgets that he’s an inn- 
keeper, before he has learned, to be a gentleman. 

Mar. From the excellence of your cup, my old 
friend, I suppose you have a good deal of business 
in this part of the country. Warm work, now 
and then at elections, I suppose. 

Hard. No, sir, I have long given that work 
over. 

eet So, then you have no turn for politics, I 
find ? 

Hard. Why, no, sir; there was a time, indeed, 
when I fretted myself about the mistakes of gov- 


ernment, like other people; but finding myself. 


every day grow more angry, and the government 
no better, I left it to mend itself. Sir, my service 
to you. [Drinks. 

Hast. So that, with eating above stairs, and. 
drinking below, with receiving your friends with- 
in, and amusing them without, you lead a good, 
pleasant, bustling life of it. 

Hard. 1 do stir about a great deal, that’s cer- 
tain. Half the differences of the parish are ad- 
justed in this very parlor. 

Mar. [after drinking.] And you have an argu- 
ment in your cup, old gentleman, better than any 
in Westminster Hall. 

Hard. Aye, young gentleman, that, and a little 
philosophy. 

Mar. [aside.] Well, this is the first time I ever 
heard of an inn-keeper’s philosophy. 

Hast. So, then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them on every quarter. If you find their 
reason manageable, you attack it with your phil- 
osophy; if you find they have no reason, you at- 
tack them with this. Here’s your health, my 
‘philosopher. [Drinks. 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you; ha! ha! 
Your generalship puts me in mind of Prince 
Eugene, when he fought the Turks at the battle 
of Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Mar. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I think 
it’s almost time to talk about supper. What has 
your philosophy got in the house for supper? 

Hard. For supper, sir? [Aside.] Was ever such 
a request made to a man in his own house ? 

Mar. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make devilish work to-night in 
the larder, I promise you. 

Hard. {aside.| Such a brazen dog sure never my 
eyes beheld. [Zo MARLow.] Why, really, sir, as 
for supper, I can’t well tell. My Dorothy and the 
cook-maid settle these things between them. I 


us to carry on the siege with vigor. 


leave these kind of things entirely to them. 
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_ are in actual consultation upon what’s for supper | 
_ this moment in the kitchen. 


| house. 


surprise.|] Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my way 
| too. 


_ supper. 
_ Mr. Hastings, puts me in mind of my uncle, Colo- 


_ the whole joiner’s company, or the corporation of 


top, a pig’s face and prune sauce.” 
Lt 


Act IT, Scene 1. | 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


if 


Mar. You do, do you? 
Hard. Entirely. By-the-by, I believe they 


Mar. Then I beg they’ll admit me as one of 
their privy council. It’s a way I have got. When 
I travel, I always choose to regulate my own sup- 
Bel Let the cook be called. No offense, I hope, 
sir? 

Hard. Oh, no, sir, none in the least; yet I don’t 
know now; our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not 
very communicative upon these occasions. Should 
we send for her, she might scold us all out of the 


Hast. Let’s see the list of the larder, then. I 
ask it as a favor. I always match my appetite to 
my bill of fare. 

Mar. (to HARDCASTLE, who looks at them with 


Hard. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s 
I believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, 


nel Gunthorp. It was a saying of his, that no 
man was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 
Enter RoGER with a bill of fare. 

Hast. [aside.] All upon the high ropes! His 
uncle a colonel—we shall soon hear of his mother 
being a justice of the peace. But let’s hear the 
bill of fare. [Hatt ROGER, L. 

Mar. [perusing.] What’s here? For the first 
course, for the second course, for the dessert. The 
devil, sir, do you think we have brought down 


Bedford? ‘Two or three little things, clean and 
comfortable, will do. 

Hast. But let’s hear it. 

Mar. [reading.| ‘“‘ For the first course at the 


ast. D——n your pig, I say. 

Mar. D——n your prune sauce, say I. 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are 
hungry, pig, with prune sauce, is very good eat- 
ing. But, gentlemen, you are my guests, make 
what alterations you please. Is there anything 
else you wish to retrench or alter, gentlemen? 

Mar. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so ex- 
quisite, that any one part of it is full as good as 
another. Send us what you please. So much for 
supper. And now to see that our beds are aired, 
and luggage properly taken care of. 

Hard. I entreat you'll leave all that to me. 
You shall not stir a step. 

Mar. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you 
must excuse me, I always look to these things 
myself. 

Hard. I must insist, sir, you'll make yourself 
easy on that head. 

Mar. You see I’m resolved on it. [Aside.] A 
very troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Hard. Well, sir, ’m resolved at least to attend 
you. [Aside.] This may be modern modesty, but I 
never saw anything look so like old-fashioned 
impudence. 

[Hxeunt MARLOW and HARDCASTLE, R. 

Hast. So, I find this fellow’s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at 
those assiduities which are meant to please him? 
Ha! what doI see! Miss Neville, by all that’s 


happy ! 


Einter Miss NEVILLE, L. 
Miss N. My dear Hastings! To what unex- 


pected good fortune, to what accident, am I to | 
| ascribe this happy meeting ? 


Hast. Let me ask the same question, as I could 
never have hoped to meet my dearest Constance 
at an inn. 

Miss N. An inn! you mistake; my aunt, my 
guardian, lives here. What could induce you to 
think this house an inn? 


Hast. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I | 
came down, and I, have been sent here as to an | 
A young fellow, whom we ac- | 
cidentally met at a house hard by, directed us | 


inn, I assure you. 


hither. 

Miss N. Certainly it must be one of my hopeful 
cousin’s tricks, of whom you have heard me talk 
so often; ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Hast. He whom your aunt intends for you? 
He of whom I have such just apprehensions ? 

Miss N. You have nothing to fear from him, I 
assure you. You’d adore him if you knew how 
heartily he despises me. My aunt knows it too, 
and has undertaken to court me for him, and ac- 
tually begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Hast. You must know, my Constance, I have 
just seized this happy opportunity of my friend’s 
visit here, to get admittance into the family. 
The horses that carried us down are now fa- 
tigued with the journey, but they’ll soon be re- 
freshed; and then, if my dearest girl will trust 
to her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be out of 
their power. 

Miss N. I have often told you, that though 
ready to obey you, I yet should leave my little 
fortune behind with reluctance. The greatest 
part of it was left me by my uncle, the India di- 
rector, and chiefly consists injewels. I have been 
for some time persuading my aunt to let me wear 
them. I fancy I’m very near succeeding. The 
instant they are put into my possession you shall 
find me ready to make them and myself yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles! Your person is all I 
desire. In the meantime, my friend Marlow must 
not be let into his mistake. I know the strange 
reserve of his temper is such, that if abruptly in- 
formed of it, he would instantly quit the house 
before our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miss N. But how shall we keep him in the de- 
ception? Miss Hardcastle has just returned from 
walking; what if we persuade him she has come 
to this house as to aninn? Come this way. 

[ They confer. 


Enter MARLOW, R. 


Mar. The assiduities of these good people teaze 
me beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill 
manners to leave me alone, and so he claps not 
only himself but his old-fashioned wife on my 
back. They talk of coming to sup with us, too; 
and then, I suppose, we are to run the gauntlet 
through all the rest of the family. What have we 
got here? 

Hast. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate 
you—the most fortunate accident! Who do you 
think is just alighted? 

Mar. Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy; Miss Hardcastle and 
Miss Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miss 
Constance Neville to your acquaintance. Hap- 
pening to dine in the neighborhood, they called 
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8 SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


_ set me up again. 


on their return to take fresh horses here. Miss 
Hardeastle has just stepped into the next room, 
and willbe back in aninstant. Wasn’tit lucky, eh? 

Mar. [aside.] I have just been mortified enough 


of all conscience, and here comes something to 


| complete my embarrassment. 


Hast. Well, but wasn’t it the most fortunate 
thing in the world? 

Mar. Oh, yes, very fortunate—a most joyful 
encounter! But our dresses, George, you know, 
are in disorder. What if we should postpone the 
happiness till to-morrow? To-morrow at her own 
house. It will be every bit as convenient, and 
rather more respectful. To-morrow let it be. 

[ Offering to go. 

Miss N. By no means, sir. Your ceremony 
will displease her. The disorder of your dress 
will show the ardor of your impatience. Besides, 
she knows you are in the house, and will permit 
you to see her. 

Mar. Oh, the devil she will! How shall I sup- 
port it? Hem! hem! Hastings, you must not 
go. You are to assist me, you know. I shall be 
confoundedly ridiculous. 

Hast. Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, 
and all’s over. She’s but a woman, you know. 

Mar. And of all women, she that I most dread 
to encounter. 
Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, as returning from walk- 

ing, with a bonnet, etc. 

Hast. [introducing him.] Miss Hardcastle, Mr. 
Marlow. I’m proud of bringing two persons of 
such merit together, that only want to know, to 
esteem each other. 

Miss H. [aside.] Now for meeting my modest 
gentleman. [After a pause, in which he appears 
very uneasy and disconcerted.| ’'m glad of your 
safe arrival, sir. 
by the way. 

Mar. Only afew, madame. Yes, we had some. 
Yes, madame, a good many accidents, but 
should be sorry, madame—or rather, glad of any 
accidents—that are so agreeably concluded. Hem! 

Hast. [to MARLOw.] You never spoke better 
in your whole life. 
the victory. 

Miss H. Ym afraid you flatter, sir. You that 
have seen so much of the finest company can find 
little entertainment in an obscure corner of the 
country. 

Mar. [gathering courage.| [have lived, indeed, 


I’m told you had some accidents 


Keep it up, and I’llinsure you 


_ inthe world, madame, but I have kept very little 


company. I have been an observer upon life, 
madame, while others were enjoying it. 

Hast. [to MARLOW.] Cicero never spoke better. 
Once more, and you are confirmed in assurance 
forever. 

Mar. (to HASTINGS.] Hem! Stand by me, then, 
and when I’m down, throw in a word or two to 


Miss H. An observer like you upon life, were, 
I fear, disagreeably employed, since you must 
have had much more to censure than approve. 

Mar. Pardon me, madame, I was always will- 
ing to be amused. The folly of most people is 
rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 

Hast. [to MARLOW.] Bravo, bravo! never spoke 


_ so well in your whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, 


I see that you and Mr. Marlow are going to be 
very good company. I believe our being here will 
but embarrass the interview. 


Mar. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like 
your company of all things. [Zo HAsTINGs.] 
Zounds! George, sure you won't go! How can 
you leave us ? : 

Hast. Our presence will but spoil conversation ; 
so we'll retire to the next room. [7o MARLOw.] 
You don’t consider, man, that we are to manage 
a little téte-a-téte of our own. 

Exeunt HASTINGS and Miss NEVILLE, R. 

Mar. What the devil shall 1 do? [Aside.] Will 
you please to be seated, madame; I say, ma’am— 

Miss H. Sir! 

Mar. J am afraid, ma’am, 1 am not so happy as 
to make myself agreeable to the ladies— 

Miss H. The ladies, I should hope, have em- 
ployed some part of your addresses. 

Mar. [relapsing into timidity.) Pardon me, 
madame, I—I—I—as yet have studied—only— 
to—deserve them. 

Miss H. And that, some say, is the very worst 
way to obtain them. : 

Mar. Perhaps so, madame. But I love to con- 
verse only with the more grave and sensible part 
of the sex. But I’m afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss H. Not at all, sir; there is nothing I like 
so much as grave conversation myself; I could 
hear it forever. Indeed, Ihave often been surpris- 
ed how a man of sentiment could ever admire 
those light airy pleasures, where nothing reaches 
the heart. 

Mar. It’s—a disease—of the mind, madame. In 
the variety of tastes there must be some who, 
wanting a relish—for—um—a—um. 

Miss H. 1 understand you, sir. There must be 
some who, wanting a relish for refined pleasure, 
pretend to despise what they are incapable of 
tasting. 

Mar. My meaning, madame, but infinitely bet- 
ter expressed. And I can’t help observing—a— 

Miss H. [aside.] Who could ever suppose this 
gentleman impudent upon some occasions! [ To 
MarzLow.]| You were going to observe, sir— 

Mar. I was observing, madame—lI. protest, 
madame, I forget what I was going to observe. 

Miss H. [aside.] I vow, and sodol. [Zo Mar- 
Low.] You were observing, sir, that in this age 
of hypocrisy—something about hypocrisy, sir. 

Mar. Yes, madame, in this age of hypocrisy 
there are few who, upon strict inquiry, do not— 
a—a—a— 

Miss H. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mar. [aside.] Egad! and that’s more than I do 
myself. 

Miss H. You mean that in this hypocritical age 
there are few who do not condemn in public what 
they practice in private, and think they pay every 
debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Mar. True, madame ; those who have most vir- 
tue in their mouths, have least of it in their 
bosoms. But lm sure I tire you, madame. 

Miss H. Not in the least, sir; there’s something 
so agreeable and spirited in your manner, such 
life and force. Pray, sir, go on. 

Mar. Yes, madame, I was saying— But I see 
Miss Neville expecting us in the nextroom. I 
would not intrude for the world. 

Miss H. I protest, sir, I never was more agree- 
ably entertained in all my life. 

Mar. But she beckons us to join her. Madame, 
shall I do myself the honor to attend you? 

Miss H. Well, then, Pll follow. [Hit Mar- 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


~| men, there are none old. 


| in any dress. 


9 


LOW, R.] Ha, ha, ha, ha! Was there ever such a 
sober, sentimental interview. I am certain he 
scarce looked in my face the whole time. Yet the 
fellow, but for his unaccountable bashfulness, is 
pretty well too. He has good sense, but then so 
buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than 
ignorance. If I could teach him a little confidence, 
it would be doing somebody that I know of a 
piece of service. But who is that somebody ?— 
that, faith, is a question I can scarce answer. 
[Exit R. 
Enter Tony and Miss NEVILLE, R. 

Tony. What do you follow me for, Cousin Con? 
I wonder yowre not ashamed to be go very en- 
gaging. 

Miss N. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s 
own relations, and not be to blame. 

Tony. Aye, but I want to know what sort of a 
relation you want to make me, though; but it 
won't do. I tell you, Cousin Con, it won't do, so 
I beg you'll keep your distance, I want no nearer 


| relationship, 


[She follows, coquetting him to the back scene. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and HASTINGS, R. 


Mrs. H. Well, I vow, Mr. Hastings, yow’re very 
entertaining. There is nothing in the world I love 
to talk of so much as London, and the fashions, 
though I was never there myself. 

Hast. Never there! You amaze me! From your 
air and manner, I concluded you had been bred 
all your life either at Ranelagh, St. James’, or 
Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. H. Oh, sir, you’re only pleased to say so. 
We country persons can have no manner at all. 


_ I’m in love with the town, and that serves to raise 
_ me above some of our neighboring rustics; but 
_ who can have a manner that has never seen the 
_ Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and 


such places where the nobility chiefly resort ? All 
Ican do is to enjoy London at second hand. I 
take care to know every téte-A-téte from the 
Scandalous Magazine, and have all the fashions 
as they come out, in a letter from the two Miss 
Rickets of Crooked Lane. Pray how do you like 
this head, Mr. Hastings ? 

Hast. Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my 
word, madame. Your friseur is a Frenchman, I 
suppose ? 

Mrs. H. 1 protest I dressed it myself from a 


print in the Ladies’ Memorandum Book for the 
| last year. 


Hard. Indeed! such a head in a side box at the 
play-house, would draw as many gazers as my 


| Lady Mayoress at a city ball. 


Mrs. H. 1 vow, since inoculation began, there 
is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman; so 
one must dress a little particular, or one may es- 
cape in a crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your case, madame, 
| Bowing. 

Mrs. H. Yet, what signifies my dressing, when 
J have such a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. 
Hardcastle? All I can say will not argue down a 
single button from his clothes. I have often want- 
ed him to throw off his great flaxen wig, and 
where he was bald to plaster it over, like Captain 
Pately, with powder. 

Hast. You are right, madame; for, as among 
the ladies, there are none ugly, so, among the 


Mrs. H. But what do you think his answer 
was? Why, with his usual Gothic vivacity, he 
said, I only wanted him to throw off his wig to 
convert it into a téte for my own wearing. 

Hast. Intolerable! At your age you may wear 
what you please, and it must become you. 

Mrs. H. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take 
to be the most fashionable age about town? 

Hast. Some time ago forty was all the mode ; 
but I’m told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for 
the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. H. Seriously ! Then I shall be too young 
for the fashion. 

Hast. No lady begins to put on jewels now till 
she’s past forty. For instance, Miss there, in a po- 
lite circle, would be considered as a child, a mere 
maker of samplers. 


Mrs. H. And yet my niece thinks herself as | 


much a woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the 
oldest of us all. 

Hast. Your niece, is she? And that young gen- 
tleman a brother of yours, I should presume ? 


Mrs. H. My son, sir. They are contracted to | 


each other. Chbserve their little sports. They 
quarrel and make it up again ten times a day, as 
if they were man and wife already. [To them. } 
Well, Tony, child, what soft things are you say- 
ing to your Cousin Constance this evening. 


Tony. I have been saying no soft things; but | 


that it’s very hard to be followed about so. Ecod, 
I’ve not a place in the house now that’s left to 
myself but the stable. 

Mrs. H. Never mind him, Con, my dear. He’s 
in another story behind your back. 


Miss N. There’s something generous in my | 


cousin’s manner. He falls out before faces, to be | 


forgiven in private. 

Tony. Thats ad d, confounded—crack. 

Mrs. H. For shame, Tony. You a man, and be- 
have so! 

Tony. If ’m a man let me have my fortin. 
Ecod! Pll not be made a fool of any longer. 

Mrs. H. Is this, ungraterul boy, all that ’'m to 
get for the pains I’ve taken in your education? 


Did not I work that waistcoat and those ruffles to | 


make you look like a gentleman ? : 

Tony. Kcod! I tell you V’ll not be made a fool 
of any longer. 

Mrs. H. Wasn’t it all for your good, viper? 
Wasn’t it all for your good ? 

Tony. I wish you'd let me and my good alone, 
then. Snubbing this way when I’m in spirits. If 
I’m to have any good, let it come of itself; not to 
keep dingling it, dingling it into one so. 

Mrs. H. That’s false; I never see you when 
youre in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the 
ale-house or kennel. I’m never to be delighted with 
your agreeable, wild notes—unfeeling monster ! 

Tony. Ecod! mamma, your own notes are the 
wildest of the two. 

Mrs. H. Was ever the like! But I see he wants 
to break my heart, I see he does. 

Hast. Dear madame, permit me to lecture the 
young gentleman a little. ’m certain I can per- 
suade him to his duty. 

Mrs. H. Well, I must retire. Come, Constance, 
my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness 
of my situation; was ever poor woman so plagued 
with a dear, sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful 
boy! [Hxeunt Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Miss NE- 
VILLE, R. 
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10 SHE 


STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


| Tony. Don’t mind her, let her ery. It’s the com- 
| fort of her heart. I have seen her and sister cry 
over a book for an hour together, and they said 
they liked the book the more it made them cry. 

Hast. Then youw’re no friend to the ladies, I 
find, my pretty young gentleman? 

Tony. That’s as I find ’um. 

Hast. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I 
dare answer? And yet she appears to be a pretty 
well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That’s because you don’t know her as 
well as I. Ecod! I know every inch about her ; 
and there’s not a more cantankerous toad in all 
Christendom. 

Hast. [aside.] Pretty encouragement this for a 
lover ! 

Tony. Ihave seen her since the height of that. 
She has as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or 
a colt the first day’s breaking. 

Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

Tony. Aye, before company. But when she’s 
with her playmates, she’s as loud as a hog in a 
gate. 

Hast. Well, but you must allow her a little 
beauty. Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a made up thing, 
mun. Ah! could you but see Bet Bouncer, of these 
| parts, you might then talk of beauty. Ecod! she 
has two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as 
broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She would 
make two of she. 

Hast. Well, what say you to a friend that 
would take this bitter bargain off your hands? 

Tony. Anon? 

Hast. Would you thank him that would take 
Miss Neville, and leave you to happiness and your 
dear Betsey ? 

Tony. Aye; but where is there such a friend, 
| for who would take her? 

Hast. Tam he. If you but assist me, I'll engage 
to whip her off to France, and you shall never 
hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you? Ecod, I will to the last drop 
of my blood. Vll clap a pair of horses to your 
chaise, that shall trundle you off in a twinkling, 
and maybe get you part of her fortin beside, in 
jewels, that you little dream of. 

Hast. My dear Squire, this looks like a lad of 
spirit. 

Tony. Come along, then, and you shall see 
more of my spirit before you have done with me. 

[Exeunt, TONY singing, R. 


ACT TI1. 


ScENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 
Enter HARDCASTLE, L. 


| Hard. What could my old friend, Sir Charles, 
| mean by recommending his son as the modestest 
young man in town? ‘To me he appears the most 
impudent piece of brass that ever spoke with a 
tongue. He has taken possession of the easy chair 
by the fireside already. He took off his boots in 
the parlor, and desired me to see them taken care 
of. I’m desirous to know how his impudence af- 
fects my daughter. She will certainly be shocked 
at it. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, plainly dressed, R. 
| 
| Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your 


dress as I bid you; and yet, I believe, there was 
no great occasion. ; j 

Mass H. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying 
your commands, that I take care to observe them 
without ever debating their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some 
cause, particularly when I recommended my mod- 
est gentleman to you as a lover to-day. A 

Miss H. You taught me to expect something 
extraordinary, and I find the original exceeds the 
description. 

Hard. 1 was never so surprised in all my life! 
He has quite confounded all my faculties! 

Miss H. Inever saw anything like it; and a 
man of the world, too! 

Hard. Aye, he learned it all abroad. What a 
fool was I, to think a young man could learn mo- 
desty by traveling. He might as soon learn wit 
at a masquerade. 

Miss H. It seems all natural to him. 

Hard. A good deal assisted bybad company and 
a French dancing-master. 

Miss H. Sure you mistake, papa! A French 
dancing-master could never have taught him that 
timid look—that awkward address—that bashful 
manner— 

Hard. Whose look? whose manner, child? 

Miss H. Mr. Marlow’s; his mauvaise honte, his 
timidity, struck me at the first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived you; for 
I think him one of the most brazen first-sights 
that ever astonished my senses. 

Miss H. Sure, sir, you rally ! 
one so modest. 

Hard. And can you be serious? I never saw 
such a bouncing, swaggering puppy since I was 
born. Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Miss H. Surprising! He met me with a re- 
spectful bow, a stammering voice, and a look fixed 
on the ground. 

Hard. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly 
air, and familiarity that froze me to death. 

Miss H. He treated me with diffidence and 
respect ; censured the manners of the age; ad- 
mired the prudence of the girl that never laughed; 
tired me with apologies for being tiresome; then 
left the room with a bow, and, ‘‘Madame, I would 
not detain you.” [Mimicking MARLOW. 

Hard. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his 
life before. Asked twenty questions, and never 
waited for an answer. Interrupted my best re- 
marks with some silly pun, and when I was talk- 
ing of the Duke of Marlborough and my friend 
Brooks, he asked me if I was not a good hand at 
making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked your father 
if he was not a maker of punch! 

Miss H. One of us must certainly be mistaken. 

Hard. In one thing, however, we are agreed— 
to reject him. 

Miss H. Yes. Butuponconditions. For ifyou 
should find him less impudent and I more pre- 
suming ; if you find him more respectful, and I 
more importunate—I don’t know—the man is well 
enough for a man—certainly he has a very passa- 
ble complexion. 

Hard. If we should find him so—but that’s im- 
possible. The first appearance has done my busi- 
ness; I’m seldom deceived in that. 

Miss H. Then as one of us must be mistaken, 
what if we go to make further discoveries ? 

Hard. Agreed. But, depend on’t, I’m in theright. 


IT never saw any 


| 
, 
| 
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Act IIT, Scene 1.] 


SHE STOOPS 


ae 


LO, CONQUER. 


Miss H. And depend on’t, ’m not much in the 
wrong. [Exeunt L. 


Enter TONY, running in with a casket, R. 


Tony. Ecod, Ihave got them. Here they are. 
My cousin Con’s necklaces, bobs and all. My 
mother shan’t cheat the poor souls out of their 
fortin neither. 


Enter HASTINGS, R. 


Oh, my genus, is that you? 

Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed 
with your mother? I hope you have amused her 
with pretending love for your cousin, and that you 
are willing to be reconciled at last; we shall be 
ready to set off in a short time. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear your char- 
ges by the way. [Giving a casket.] Your sweet- 
heart’s jewels. Keep them, and hang those, I say, 
that would rob you of one of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them from 
your mother ? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and Ill tell you no 
fibs. I procured them by the rule of thumb. If 
I had not a key to every drawer in mother’s bu- 
reau, how could I go to the ale-house so often as I 
do? An honest man may rob himself of his own 
at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be 
plain with you; Miss Neville is endeavoring to 
procure them from her aunt this very instant. If 
she succeds, it will be the most delicate way at 
least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them till you know how it will 
be. But I know how it will be well enough ; she’d 
' as soon part with the only sound tooth in her 
head. 

Hast. But I dread the effects of her resentment 
| when she finds she has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment, leave 
me to manage that. I don’t value her resentment 
the bounce of a cracker. Zounds! here they are. 
Morrice. Prance. [Hxit HASTINGS, L. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Miss NEVILLE, R. 


Mrs. H. Indeed, Constance, you amaze me; 
such a girl as you want jewels! It will be time 
enough for jewels, my dear, these twenty years 
hence, when your beauty begins to want repairs. 
Miss N. But what will repair beauty at forty, 
will certainly improve it at twenty, madame. 
Mrs. H. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. 
That natural blush is beyond a thousand orna- 
ments. Besides, child, jewels are quite out at 
present. Don’t you see half the ladies of our 
acquaintance, my Lady Kill-day-light, and Mrs. 
| Crump and the rest of them, carry their jewels to 
_ town, and bring nothing but paste and marcasites 
| back. 
Miss N. But who knows, madame, but some- 
body that shall be nameless would like me best 
with all my little finery about me? 

Mrs. H. Consult your glass, my dear, and then 
see if, with such a pair of eyes, you want any bet- 
ter sparklers. What do you think, Tony, my 
dear, does you cousin Con want any jewels in your 
eyes, to set off her beauty? 

Tony. That’s as hereafter may be. 

Miss. N. My dear aunt, if you knew how it would 

_ oblige me— : 
_ Mrs. H. A parcel of old-fashioned rose and 


table cut things. They would make you look like 
the court of King Solomon at a puppet-show. 
Besides, I believe I can’t readily come at them. 
They may be missing for aught I know to the con- 
trary. 

Tony. [aside to Mrs. HARDCASTLE.] Then why | 
don’t you tell her so at once, as she’s so longing 
for them? ‘Tell her they’re lost. It’s the only 
way to quiet her. Say they are lost, and call me 
to bear witness. 

Mrs. H. {aside to Tony.] You know, my dear, | 
I’m only keeping them fer you. So, if I say they’re 
gone, yowll bear me witness, will you? He, he, he! 

Tony. Never fear me. Ecod! Ill say I saw them 
taken out with my own eyes. 

Miss N. J desire them but for a day, madame. 
Just to be permitted to show them as relics, and 
then they may be locked up again. 

Mrs. H. To be plain with you, my dear Con- | 
stance, if I could find them, you should have them. | 
They’re missing, I assure you. Lost, for aught I 
know. But we must have patience, wherever they 
are. 

Miss N. Vl not believe it; this is but a shallow 
pretense to deny me. I know they’re too valuable 
to be so slightly kept, and as you are to answer 
for the loss— 

Mrs. H. Don’t be alarmed, Constance. If they 
be lost, I must restore an equivalent. But my son 
knows they’re missing and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are 
missing, and not to be found, I’ll take my oath on’t. 

Mrs. H. You must learn resignation, my dear; 
for though we lose our fortune, yet we should not 
lose our patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miss N. Aye, people are generally calm at the | 
misfortunes of others. 

Mrs. H. Now, I wonder a girl of your good | 
sense should waste a thought upon such trumpery. 
We shall soon find them, and in the meantime 
you shall make use of my garnets till your jewels 
be found. 

Miss N. I detest garnets. 

Mrs. H. The most becoming things in the world | 
to set off a clear complexion. You have often seen | 
how well they looked upon me. You shall have | 
them. [Hat R. | 

Miss N. I dislike them of all things. Youshan’t — 
stir. Was ever anything so provoking, to mislay | 
my own jewels, and force me to wear trumpery! 

Tony. Don’t be a fool. If she gives you the 
garnets, take what you can get. The jewels are © 
your own already, I have stolen them out of her 
bureau, and she does not know it. Fly to your 
spark, he’ll tell you more of the matter. Leave — 
me to manage her. 

Miss N. My dear cousin! 

Tony. Vanish ! She’s here, and has missed them — 
already. Zounds! how she fidgets and spits about _ 
like a Catharine wheel. [Hit Miss NEVILLE, L. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE, R. 


Mrs. H. Confusion ! thieves! robbers! 
cheated, plundered, broke open, undone ! 

Tony. What’s the matter, what’s the matter, 
mamma? I hope nothing has happened to any of 
the good family ? \ 

Mrs. H. We are robbed! My bureau has been 
broke open, the jewels taken out, and ’m undone. | 

Tony. Oh! is that all? Ha, ha, ha! By the | 


We are 


laws, I never saw 1t better acted in my life. Ecod, | 
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12 SHE STOOPS 


TO CONQUER. [Act III, Scene 1. 


I thought you was ruined in earnest. Ha, ha, ha! 
Mrs. H. Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. My 
bureau has been broke open, and all taken away. 
Tony. Stick to that; ha, ha, ha! stick to that; 
T’ll bear witness, you know—call me to bear wit- 
ness. 

Mrs. H. TJ tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, 
the jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined forever. 

Tony. Sure I know they’re gone, and I am to 
say so. 

Mrs. H. My dearest Tony, but hearme. They’re 
gone, I say. 

Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make me for 
to laugh; ha, ha! I know who took them well 
enough; ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. H. Was there ever such a blockhead, that | 
can’t tell the difference between jest and earnest. 
I tell you I’m not in jest, booby. 

Tony. That’s right, that’s right; you must be 
in a bitter passion, and then nobody will suspect 
either of us. Ill bear witness that they are gone. 

Mrs. H. Was there ever such a cross-grained 
brute, that won’t hear me? Can you bear witness 
that youre no better than a fool? Was ever poor 
woman so beset with fools on the one hand, and 


the Lion, there! 


thieves on the other ! 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. H. Bear witness again, you blockhead, 
you, and I'll turn you out of the room directly. 
My poor niece, what will become of her? Do you 
laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my 
distress ? i 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. H. Do you insult me, monster? I'll teach 
you to vex your mother, I will. Here, thieves, 
thieves, thieves, thieves! 

[He runs off, she follows him, L. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE and MAID, R. 


Miss H. What an unaccountable creature is 
that brother of mine, to send them to the house 
as an inn; ha, ha! I don’t wonder at his impu- 
dence. 

Maid. But what is more, madame, the young 
gentleman, as you passed by in your present 
dress, asked me if you were the bar-maid! He 
mistook you for a bar-maid, madame. 

Miss H. Did he? ‘Then, as I live, I’m resolved 
to keep up the delusion. Tell me, Dolly, how do 
you like my present dress? Don’t you think I 
look senhing like Cherry in the Beaux Strata- 
gem ? 

Maid. It’s the dress, madame, that every lady 
wears in the country, but when she visits or re- 
ceives company. 

Miss H. And are you sure he does not remem- 
ber my face or person ? 

Maid. Certain of it. 

Miss H. I vow I thought so; for though we 
spoke for some time together, yet his fears were 
such that he never once looked up during the 
interview. ; 

Maid. But what do you hope for from keeping 
| him in his mistake ? 

Miss H. In the first place, I shall be seen, and 
that is no small advantage to a girl who brings 
her face to market. Then I shall perhaps make 
an acquaintance, and that’s no small victory gain- 
ed over one who never addresses any but the 
vilest of her sex. But my chief aim is to take my 


gentleman off his guard, and, like an invincible 


champion of romance, examine the giant’s force 
before I offer to combat. 

Maid. But are you sure you can act your part, 
and disguise your voice so that he may mistake 
that, as he has already mistaken your person ? 

Miss H. Never fear me. I think I have got 
the true bar cant: Did your honor call? Attend 
Pipes and tobacco for the An- 
gel! The Lamb has been outrageous this half 
hour ! 

Maid. It will do, madame. But he’s here. 

[Exit R. 


Enter MARLOW, L. 


Mar. What a bawling in every part of the 
house! I have scarce a moment’s repose. IfI go 
to the best room, there I find my host and his 
story. If I fly to the gallery, there we have my 
hostess with her courtesy down to the ground. I 
have at last got a moment to myself, and now for 
recollection. Walks and muses. 

Miss H. Did you call, sir? did your honor call? 

Mar. [musing.| As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s 
too grave and sentimental for me. 

Miss H. Did your honor call? [She still places 
herself before him, he turning away. 

Mar. No, child. [Musing.] Besides, from the 
glimpse I had of her, I think she squints. 

Miss H. I am sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Mar. No, no. [Musing.] I have pleased my 
father, however, by coming down, and Ill to- 
morrow please myself by returning. 

[Taking out his tablets and perusing. 

Miss H. Perhaps the other gentleman called, 
sir ? 

Mar. No, no, Itell you. [Looks fullin her face.] 
Yes, child, I think I did call. I wanted—I want- 
ed—I vow, child, you are vastly handsome. 

Miss H. Oh, la, sir, youll make one ashamed. 

Mar. Never saw a more sprightly malicious 
eye. Yes, yes, my dear, I did call. Have you 
got any of your—a—what do you call it, in the 
house ? . 

Miss H. No, sir, we have been out of that these 
ten days. 

Mar. One may call in this house, I find, to very 
little purpose. Suppose I should call for a taste, 
just by way of trial, of the nectar of your lips; 
perhaps I might be disappointed in that, too. 

Miss H. Nectar! nectar! that’s a liquor there’s 
no call for in these parts. French, I suppose. 
We keep no French wines here, sir. 

Mar. Of true English growth, I assure you. 

Miss H. Then it’s odd I should not know it. 
We brew all sorts of wines in this house, and I’ve 
lived here this eighteen years. 

Mar. Eighteen years! Why, one would think, 
child, you kept the bar before you were born. 
How old are you? 

Miss H. Oh, sir, I must not tell my age. They 
say women and music should never be dated. 

Mar. To guess at this distance you can’t be 
much above forty. [Approaching.] Yet nearer, I 
don’t think so much. [Approaching.] By coming 
close to some women they look younger still; but 
when we come very close indeed-— 

' _ [Attempting to kiss her. 

Miss H. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One 
would think you wanted to know one’s age as they 
do horses, by mark of mouth. 

Mar. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. 
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If you keep me at this distance, how is it possible 


_ you and I can be ever acquainted ? 


DST OOPS TO -"CONGUER? 


Miss H. And who wants to be acquainted with 


you? Iwant no such acquaintance, not I. T’m 


_ sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle in this ob- 


stropalous manner. (I’ll warrant me, before her 


you looked dashed, and kept bowing to the 


ground, and talked for all the world as if you were 
a justice of the peace. 
Mar. (aside.] Egad! she has hit it, sure enough. 


[To Miss HARDCASTLE.] In awe of her, child! 


Ha, ha, ha! A mere awkward, squinting thing ; 
no, no, [ find you don’t know me. I laughed and 
rallied her a little; but I was unwilling to be too 
severe. No, I could not be too severe, curse me! 

Miss H. Oh, then, sir, you are a favorite, I find, 
among the ladies ? 

Mar. Yes, my dear, a great favorite; and yet, 
hang me, I don’t see what they find in me to fol- 


_low. At the ladies’ club in town, Iam called their 


agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real 
name, but one ’m known by. My name is Jen- 
kins. Mr. Jenkins, my dear, at your service. 

| Offering to salute her. 

Miss H. Hold, sir; you were introducing me to 
your club, not to yourself. And you're so great a 
favorite there you say? 

Mar. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, 
Lady Betty Blackleg, the Countess of Cog, Mrs. 
Longhorns, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your 
humble servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

Miss H. Then it’s a very merry place, I sup- 
pose ? 

Mar. Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine and 
old women can make us. 

Miss H. And their agreeable Rattle; ha, ha, 
ha! 

Mar. [aside.| Egad! I don’t quite like this chit. 
She looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, child? 

Miss H. I can’t but laugh, to think what time 
they all have for minding their work or their 
family. 

Mar, [aside.] All’s well; she don’t laugh at me. 
[To Miss HARDCASTLE.] Do you ever work, 
child? 

Miss H. Aye, sure. There’s not a screen or a 
quilt in the whole house but what can bear wit- 
ness to that. 

Mar. Odso! Then you must show me your em- 
broidery. I embroider and draw patterns my- 
self a little. If you want a judge of your work, 
you must apply to me. [ Serzing her hand. 

Miss H. Aye, but the colors don’t look well by 
candle-light. You shall see all in the morning. 

[ Struggling. 

Mar. And why not now, my angel? Pshaw! 
the Jandlord here! My good luck! 

[EHait MARLOW. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, R., who stands in surprise. 


Hard. 80, madame; so I find this is your modest 
lover. This is your humble admirer, that kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and only adored at 
humble distance. Kate, Kate, art thou not 
ashamed to deceive your father so? 

Miss H. Never trust me, dear papa, but he’s 
still the modest man I first took him for; you'll be 
convinced of it as well as I. ; 

Hard. By the hand of my body, I believe his 
impudonce is infectious! Didn’t { see him seize 
your hand? Didn’t I see him haul you about like 


13 


a milkmaid? and now you talk of his respect and 
his modesty, forsooth? 

Miss H. But if I shortly convince you of his 
modesty, that he has only the faults that will pass 
off with time, and the virtues that will improve 
with age, I hope you'll forgive him. 

Hard. I tell you V’ll not be convinced. I am 
convinced. He has scarcely been three hours in 
the house, and he has already encroached on all 
my prerogatives. 

Miss H. Sir, I ask but this night to convince 
you. 

Hard. You shall not have half the time, for I 


have thoughts of turning him out this very hour. | 


Miss H. Give me that hour, then, and I hope to 


Satisfy you. 


Hard. Well, an hour let it be then. But I'll 
have no trifling with your father. All fair and 
open, do you mind me? 

Miss H. I hope, sir, you have ever found that 
I considered your commands as my pride; for 


your kindness is such that my duty as yet has | 


been inclination. [Hxeunt, HARDCASTLE, R., 
Miss HARDCASTLE, L. 


AC CPD Ve: 


ScENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 
Enter MARLOW, followed by a SERVANT, R. 


Mar. I wonder what Hastings could mean by 
sending me so valuable a thing as a casket to 
keep for him, when he knows the only place I 
have is the seat of a post-coach at an inn door. 
Have you deposited the casket with the landlady, 
as I ordered you? Have you put it into her own 
hands? 

Ser. Yes, your honor. 

Mar. She said she’d keep it safe, did she? 

Ser. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough; 
she asked me how I came by it; and she said she 
had a great mind to make me give an account of 
myself. [Hatt SERVANT. 

Mar. Ha, ha, ha! They’re safe, however. 
What an unaccountable set of beings have we got 
amongst! This little bar-maid, though, runs in 
my head most strangely, and drives out the ab- 
surdities of all the rest of the family; she’s mine, 
she must be mine, or I’m greatly mistaken. 


Enter HASTINGS, R. 


Hast. Marlow here, and in spirits, too ! 

Mar. Give me joy, George! Crown me, shadow 
me with laurels! Well, George, after all, we 
modest fellows don’t want for success among the 
women. 

Hast. Some women, you mean. But what suc- 
cess has your honor’s modesty been crowned with 
now, that it grows so insolent upon us ? 

Mar. Didun’t you see the tempting, brisk, lively 
little thing that runs about the house with a bunch 
of keys to its girdle? 

Hast. Well, and what then? 

Mar. She’s mine, you rogue, you. Such fire, 
such motion, such eyes, such lips—but, egad! she 
would not let me kiss them though. 

Hast. But are you sure, so very sure of her? 

Mar. Why, man, she talked of showing me her 
work above stairs, and I’m to approve the pattern. 

Hast. But how can you, Charles, go about to 
rob a woman of her honor ? 
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| 44 SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 


_ drunk already. 


Mar. Pshaw, pshaw! we all know the honor of 
a bar-maid of an inn. I don’t intend to rob her, 
take my word for it; there’s nothing in this house 
I shan’t honestly pay for. 

Hast. I believe the girl has virtue. 

Mar. And if she has, I should be the last man 
in the world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Hast. You have taken care, I hope, of the cas- 
ket I sent you to lock up? Is it in safety? 

Mar. Yes, yes, it’s safe enough. I have taken 
care of it. But how could you think the seat of a 


post-coach at ap inn-door a place of safety? Ah, | 


numskull! I have taken better precautions for 


_ you than you did for yourself—I have— 


Hast. What? 

Mar. I have sent it to the landlady to keep for 
ou. 

Hast. To the landlady? 

Mar. The landlady. 

Hast. You did? 

Mar. I did. She’s to be answerable for its 


forthcoming, you know. 


Hast. Yes, she’ll bring it forth, with a witness. 
Mar. Wasn’t I right? I believe youll allow 


_ that I acted prudently upon this occasion? 


Hast. [aside.| He must not see my uneasiness 

Mar. You seem a little disconcerted, though, 
methinks. Sure nothing has happened ? 

Hast. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits 
in all my life. And so you left it with the landla- 
dy, who, no doubt, very readily undertook the 
charge. 

Mar. Rather too readily. For she not only 
kept the casket, but through her great precaution, 
was going to keep the messenger too. Ha, ha, 


| ha! 


Hast. Ha, ha, ha! They’re safe, however. 

Mar. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hast. [aside.] So now all hopes of fortune are 
at an end, and we must set off without it. [Zo 
Martow.] Well, Charles, Pll leave you to your 


_ meditations on the pretty bar-maid, and—ha, ha, 
| ha !—if you are as successful for yourself as you 
_ have been for me— 


Mar. What then? 
Hast. Why, then, I wish you joy with all my 
heart. [Hat L. 
Enter HARDCASTLE, R. 


Hard. I no longer know my own house. 
turned all topsy-turvy. 


It’s 
His servants have got 
Ill bear it no longer; and yet, 
from my respect for his father, ’l be calm. [To 
Martow.] Mr. Marlow, your servant. V’m your 
very humble servant. [Bowing low. 

Mar. Sir, your humble servant. [Aside.] What’s 
to be the wonder now? 

Hard. T believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, 
that no man alive ought to be more welcome than 
your father’s son, sir; I hope you think so? 

Mar. 1 do from my soul, sir. I don’t want 
much entreaty. I generally make my father’s 
son welcome wherever he goes. 


Hard. J believe you do, from my soul, sir. But 


though I say nothing to your own conduct, that 
Their manner of | 


of your servants is insufferable. 
drinking is setting a very bad example in this 
house, I assure you. 

Mar. IJ protest, my very. good sir, that’s no fault 
of mine. If they don’t drink as they ought, they 
are to blame. I ordered them not to spare the 


cellar. I did, I assure you. [To the side scene. | 
Here, let one of my servants come up. [Zo HARD- 
CASTLE.] My positive directions were that as I 
did not drink myself, they should make up for 
my deficiencies below. 

Hard. Then they had your orders for what they 
do? I’m satisfied! 

Mar. They had, I assure you. You shall hear 
from one of themselves. 


Enter SERVANT, drunk, lL. 


You, Jeremy, come forward, sirrah! what were 
my orders? Were you not told to drink freely, 
and call for what you thought fit, for the good of 
the house ? 

Hard. [aside.] I begin to lose my patience. 

Jer. Please your honor, liberty and Fleet Street 

forever! Though I am but a servant, I’m as good 
as another man. I'll drink for no man before 
supper, sir, dam’me! Good liquor will sit upon a 
good supper, but a good supper will not sit upon 
—hiccup—upon my conscience, sir. [Haxit L. 
_ Mar. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as 
drunk as he possibly can be; I don’t know what 
youd have more, unless you’d have the poor devil 
soused in a beer-barrel. 

Hard. Zounds! he’ll drive me distracted if I 
contain myself any longer. Mr. Marlow, sir, I 
have submitted to your insolence for more than 
four hours, and I see no likelihood of its coming 
to an end. I’m now resolved to be master here, 
sir, and I desire that you and your drunken pack 
may leave my house directly. 

Mar. Leave your house? Sure you jest, my 
good friend! What, when I’m doing what I can 
to please you? 

Hard. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me; so I 
desire yowll leave my house. 

Mar. Sure you cannot be serious! At this time 
of night, and such a night? You only mean to 
banter me. 

Hard. I tell you, sir, I’m serious; and now that 
my passions are roused, I say this house is mine, 
sir; this house is mine, and I command you to 
leave it directly. 

Mar. I shan’t stir a step, I assure you. [In a 
serious tone.] This your house, fellow! it’s my 
house. This is my house. Mine while I choose 
to stay. What right have you to bid me leave 
this house, sir? I never met with such impu- 
dence, curse me, never in my whole life before. 

Hard. Nor J, confound me if ever I did. To 
come to my house, to call for what he likes, to 
turn me out of my own chair, to insult the family, 
to order his servants to get drunk, and then to 
tell me, this house is mine, sir. By all that’s im- 
pudent, it makes me laugh. Ha, ha, ha! Pray, 
sir, [bantering| as you take the house, what think 
you of taking the rest of the furniture ? There’s 
a paiv of silver candlesticks, and there are a 
set of prints, too. What think you of The Rake’s 
Progress for your own apartment ? 

Mar. Bring me your bill, I say; and V’ll leave 
you and your infernal house directly. 

Hard. Then there’s a mahogany table, that you 
may see your own face in. 

Mar. My bill, I say. 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair, for your 
own particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 

Mar. Zounds! bring me my bill, I say, and let’s 


hear no more on’t. 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] SHE. STOOPS 


TO CONQUER. 15 


Hard. Young man, young man, from your 
father’s letter to me, I was taught to expect a 
well-bred modest man, as a visitor here, but now 
I find him no better than a coxcomb and a bully; 
but he will be down here. presently, and shall hear 
more of it. [Hvit R. 

Mar. How’s this? Sure I’ve not mistaken the 
house! Everything looks like an inn. The ser- 
vants ery “Coming.” The attendance is awk- 
ward; the bar-maid, too, to attend us. But she’s 
here, and will further inform me. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, L. 


Whither so fast, child? A word with you. 

Miss H. Let it be short, then. I’m in a hurry. 

Mar. Pray, child, answer me one question. 
What are you, and what may your business in 
this house be? 

Miss H. A relation of the family, sir. 

Mar. What, a poor relation ? 

Miss H. Yes, sir. A poor relation appointed to 
keep the keys, and to see that the guests want 
nothing in my power to give them. 

Lge That is, you act as the bar-maid of this 
inn ? 

Miss H. Inn! Oh, law! What brought that in 
your head? One of the best families in the 
county keep aninn! Ha, ha, ha! old Mr. Hard- 
castle’s house an inn! 

Mar. Mr. Hardeastle’s house! 
Mr. Hardeastle’s house, child ? 

Miss H. Aye, sure. Whose else should it be? 

Mar. So, then, all’s out, and I have been dam- 
nably imposed on. Oh, confound my stupid head! 
I shall be laughed at over the whole town. I 
shall be stuck up in caricatura in all the print- 
shops—The Dullissimo Macaroni! ‘To mistake 
this house of all others for an inn, and my father’s 
old friend for an inn-keeper. Whata swaggering 
puppy must he take me for. What a silly puppy 
do I find myself. There, again, may I be hanged, 
my dear, but I mistook you for the bar-maid. 

Miss H. Dear me! dear me! I’m sure there’s 
nothing in my behavior,to put me on a level with 
one of that stamp. 

Mar. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was 
in for a list of blunders, and could not help making 
you a subscriber. My stupidity saw everything 
the wrong way. I mistook your assiduity for 
assurance, and your simplicity for allurement. 
But it’s over—this house I no more show my face in. 

Miss H. I hope, sir, I have done nothing to 
disoblige you. I’m sure I should be sorry to af- 
front any gentleman who has been so polite, and 
said so many civil things tome. T’msure I should 
be sorry [pretending to cry] if he left the family 
upon my account. I’m sure I should be sorry 
people said anything amiss, since I have no for- 
tune but my character. ~% 

Mar. [aside.] By heaven, she weeps! This is 
the first mark of tenderness I ever had from a 
modest woman, and it touches me. 

Miss H. But Ym sure my family is as good as 
Miss Hardcastle’s, and though I’m poor, that’s no 
great misfortune to a contented mind, and until 
this moment, I never thought that it was bad to 
want fertune. - 

Mar. And why now, my pretty simplicity? 

Miss H. Because it puts me at a distance from 
one, that if I had a thousand pounds I would give 
it all to. 


Is this house 


Mar. {aside.| This simplicity bewitches me so, 
that if I stay ’m undone. I must make one bold 
effort, and leave her. [Zo ker.] Your partiality in 
my favor, my dear, touches me most sensibly ; 
and were I to live for myself alone, I could easily 
fix my choice. But to be plain with you, the dif- 
ference of our birth, fortune and education make 
an honorable connection impossible; and I can 
never harbor a thought of seducing simplicity 
that trusted in my honor, or bringing ruin upon 
one whose only fault was being toolovely. [HzitRr. 

Miss H,. Generous man! I never knew half his 
merit till now. He shall not go, if I have power 
or art to detain him. J’ll still preserve the char- 
acter in which I stooped to conquer, but will un- 
deceive my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him 
out of his resolution. [Lxit L. 


Enter Tony and Miss NEVILLE, R. 


Tony. Aye, you may steal for yourselves the 
next time; I have done my duty. She has got 
the jewels again, that’s a sure thing; but she be- 
lieves it was all a mistake of the servants. 

Miss N. But, my dear cousin, sure you won't 
forsake us in this distress. If she in the least sus- 
pects that Iam going off, I shall certainly be 
locked up, or sent to my Aunt Pedigree’s, which 
is ten times worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are d——d 
bad things. But what can Ido? Ihave got you 
a pair of horses that will fly like whistlejacket, 
and I’m sure you can’t say but l’ve courted you 
nicely before her face. Here she comes; we must 
court a little more for fear she should suspect us. 

[They retire up, and seem to fondle. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE, R. 


Mrs. H. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be 
sure. But my son tells me it was all a mistake of 
the servants. I shan’t be easy, however, till they 
are fairly married, and then let her keep her own 
fortune. But whatdoIsee? Fondling together, 
as I’m alive! I never saw Tony so sprightly be- 
fore. Ah! have I caught you, my pretty doves! 
What, billing, exchanging stolen glances, and 
broken murmurs, ah ! 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a 
little now and then, to be sure. But there’s no 
love lost between,us. 

Mrs. H. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the 
flame, only to make it burn brighter. 

Miss N. Cousin Tony promises to give us more 
of his company at home. Indeed, he shan’t leave 
us any more. It won’t leave us, Cousin Tony, will it? 

Tony. Oh, it’s a pretty creature. No, I’d sooner 
leave my horse in a pound, than leave you when 
you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes you 
so becoming. 

Miss N. Agreeable cousin! who can help ad- 
miring that natural humor, that pleasant, broad, 
red, thoughtless—[patting his cheek.] An! it’s a 
bold face. 

Mrs. H. Pretty innocence ! 

Tony. Ym sure I always loved Cousin Con’s 
hazel eyes, and her pretty long fingers, that she 
twists this way and that, over the haspicolls, 
like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. H. Ah, he would charm the bird from the 
tree. I never was so happy before. My boy takes 
after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The 
jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours incontinently. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


[Act LV, Scene 1. 


You shall have them. Isn’t he a sweet boy, my 
dear? You shall be married to-morrow, and we’ll 
put off the rest of his education, like Dr. Drow- 
sey’s sermons, till a fitter opportunity. 


Enter DIGGORY, L. 


Dig. Where’s the Squire? I have got a letter 
for your worship. 
Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my 


letters first. 


Dig. Thad orders to deliver it into your own 
hands. 

Tony. Who does it come from ? 

Dig. Your worship mun ask that of the letter 
[Exit L. 

Tony. I could wish to know, though. 

[Turning the letter and gazing on it. 

Miss N. [aside.] Undone, undone! A letter to 
him from Hastings. I know the hand. If my aunt 
sees it we are ruined forever. Ill keep her em- 
ployed a little if lcan. [Zo Mrs. HARDCASTLE. ] 
But I have not told you, madame, of my cousin’s 
smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We so 
laughed. You must know, madame—this way a 
little, for he must not hear us. [They confer. 

Tony. [still gazing.| A d——d cramp piece of 
penmanship as ever 1 saw in my life. Ican read 
your print-hand very well. But here there are 
such handles, and shanks, and dashes, that one 
can scarce tell the head from the tail. ‘“ Zo An- 
thony Lumpkin, Esquire.” It’s very odd, I can 
read the outside of my letters, where my own 
name is, well enough. But when I come to open 
it, it’s all—buzz. That’s hard, very hard; for the 
inside of the letter is always the cream of the cor- 
respondence. 

Mrs. H. Ha, ha, ha! Very well, very well. 
And so my son was too hard for the philosopher ? 

Miss N. Yes, madame; but you must hear the 
rest, madame. A little more this way, or he may 
hear us. You'll hear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs. H. He seems strangely puzzled now him- 
self, methinks. 

Tony. [still gazing.| A d——d up-and-down 
hand, as if it were disguised in liquor. [ Reading. ] 
“ Dear Sir.” Aye, that’s that. Then there’s an 
M, and a T, and an §, but whether the next be an 
izzard or an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 

Mrs. H. What’s that, my dear? Can I give you 
any assistance ? 

Miss N. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody 
reads a cramp hand better than I. [witching the 
letter from him.| Do you know who it is from ? 

Tony. Can’t tell, except from Dick Ginger, the 
feeder. 

Miss N. Aye, so it is. [Pretending to read.] 
“ Dear Squire: Hoping that yowre in health, as I 
am at this present. The gentlemen of the Shake- 
bag Club has cut the gentlemen of the Goose-green 
quite out of feather. The odds—um—odd battle— 
um—long fighting—um.” Here, here, it’s all about 
cocks and fightings; it’s of no consequence—here, 
put it up, put it up. 

[Thrusting the crumpled letter upon him. 

Tony. But I tell you, miss, it’s of all the conse- 
quence in the world. I would not lose the rest of 
it for a guinea. Here, mother, do you make it 
out. Of no consequence! 

[Giving Mrs. HARDCASTLE the letter. 

Mrs. H. How’s this! [Reads.] ‘‘ Dear Squire: 
‘Lam now waiting for Miss Neville, with a post- 


chaise and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I 
jind my horses yet unable to perform the journey. 
T expect yowll assist us with a pair of fresh horses, 
as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, as the 


hag (aye, the hag), your mother, will otherwise 


suspect us. Yours, HASTINGS.” 
Grant me patience! I shall run distracted! My 
rage chokes me! 

Miss N. I hope, madame, you will suspend 
your resentment for a few moments, and not im- 
pute to me any impertinence or sinister design 
that belongs to another. 

Mrs. H. [courtesying very low.] Fine spoken 
madame, you are most miraculously polite and 


engaging, and quite the very pink of courtesy and — 


circumspection, madame! [Changing her tone.] 
And you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce 
sense enough to keep your mouth shut—were you, 
too, joined against me? But T’ll defeat all your 
plots in a moment. As for you, madame, since 
you have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would 
be cruel to disappoint them. So, if you please, 
instead of running away with your spark, prepare, 
this very moment, to run off with me. Your old 
Aunt Pedigree will keep you secure, I’ll warrant 
me. You, too, sir, may mount your horse, and 
guard us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, 
Diggory! ll show you that I wish you better than 
you do yourselves. [Exit R. 

Miss N. So, now, I’m completely ruined. 

Tony. Aye, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss N. What better could be expected from 
being connected with such a stupid fool, and after 
all the nods and signs I made him. 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your own cle- 
verness, and not my stupidity, that did your busi- 
ness. You were so nice and so busy with your 
Shake-bags and Goose-greens, that I thought you 
could never be making believe. 


Enter HASTINGS, L. 


Hast. So, sir, I find by my servant, that you 
have shown my letter and betrayed us. Was this 
well done, young gentleman ? 

Tony. Here’s another. Ask miss, there, who 
betrayed you. Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 


Enter MARLOW, R. 
Mar. So, Lhave been finely used here among you. 


Rendered contemptible, driven into ill-manners, | 


despised, insulted, laughed at. 
Tony. Here’s another. 
lam broke loose presently. 
Miss N. And there, sir, is the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every obligation. 
Mar. What can I say to him, a mere booby, 
an idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protec- 
tion. 


Hast. A poor, contemptible booby, that would | 


but disgrace correction. 
‘Miss N. Yet with cunning and malice enough 


to make himself merry with allour embarrassments. | 


Hast. An insensible cub! 

Mar. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw! dam’me, but Ill fight you both, 
one after the other—with baskets. 

Mar. As for him, he’s below resentment. 
your conduct, Mr. Hastings, requires an explana- 
tion. You knew of my mistakes, yet would not 
undeceive me. 

Hast. Tortured as Tam with my own disap- 
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Act V, Scene 1.] 


17 


pointments, is this a time for explanations? It is 
not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Mar. But, sir— 

Miss N. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your 
mistake, till it was too late to undeceive you. Be 
pacified. 

Enter DIGGORY, L. 


Dig. My mistress desires you'll get ready imme- 
diately, madame. The horses are putting to. 
Your hat and things are in the next room. We 
are to go thirty miles before morning. [Hit L. 

Miss N. Well, well, Yl come presently. Oh, 
Mr. Marlow, if you knew what a scene of con- 
straint and ill-nature lies before me, I’m sure it 
would convert your resentment into pity. 

Mar. Vm so distracted with a variety of pas- 
sions, that I don’t know what Ido. Forgive me, 
madame. George, forgive me. You know my 
hasty temper, and should not exasperate it. 

Hast. The torture of my situation is my only 
excuse. 

Miss N. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have 
that esteem for me that I think—that I am sure 
—you have, your constancy for three years will 
but increase the happiness of our future connec- 
tion. If— 

Mrs. H. [within.] Miss Neville, Constance— 
why, Constance, I say. 

Miss N. Ym coming. Well, constancy. Re- 
member, constancy is the word. [Hatt L. 

Mar. {to Tony.] You see, now, young gentle- 
man, the effects of your folly. What might be 
amusement to you, is here disappointment, and 
even distress. 

Tony. [from a reverie.| Ecod, I have hit it. 
It’s here. Your hands. Yours, and yours, my 
poor Sulky. My boots there, ho! Meet me two 
hours hence at the bottom of the garden; and if 
you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good-natured 
fellow than you thought tor, I’ll give you leave to 
take my best horse, and Bet Bouncer into the 
bargain. [Hxeunt RB. 


A LV 


ScENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 


Enter StR CHARLES MARLOW and HARDCAS- 
TLE, R. 


Hard. Ha, ha, ha! The peremptory tone in 


' which he sent forth his sublime commands! 


Sir C. And the reserve with which I suppose he 
treated all your advances! 

Hard. And yet he might have seen something 
in me above a common inn-keeper, too. 

Sir C. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an 
uncommon inn-keeper; ha, ha, ha! 

Hard. Well, ’m in too good spirits to think of 
anything but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union 
of our families will make our personal friendships 
hereditary; and though my daughter’s fortune is 
but small— 

Sir C. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to 
me? My son is possessed of more than a compe- 
tence already, and can want nothing but a good 
and virtuous girl to share his happiness and in- 
crease it. If they like each other, as you say they 
do— 

Hard. If, man! I tell you they do like each 
other. My daughter as good as told me so. 


Sir C. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, 
you know. 

Hard. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest 
manner myself; and here he comes to put you out 
of your ifs, I warrant him. 


Enter MARLOW, L. 


Mar. I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for 
my strange conduct. I can scarce reflect on my 
insolence without confusion. 

Hard. Tut, boy, atrifle. You take it too grave- 
ly. An hour or two’s laughing with my daughter 
will set all to rights again. She’ll never like you 
the worse for it. 

Mar. Sir, I shall always be proud of her appro- 
bation. 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. 
Marlow; if I am not deceived, you have something 
Be than approbation thereabouts. You take 
me ? 

Mar. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. Come, boy, ’m an old fellow, and know 
what’s what, as well as you that are younger. I 
know what has passed between you; but mum. 

Mar. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us 
but the most profound respect on my side, and 
the most distant reserve on hers. You don’t think, 
sir, that my impudence has been passed upon all 
the rest of the family? 

Hard. Impudence! No, I don’t say that—not 
quite impudence. Though girls like to be played 
with, and rumpled, too, sometimes. But she has 
told no tales, I assure you. 

Mar. May I die, sir, if I ever— 

Hard. J tell you she don’t dislike you; and as 
I’m sure you like her— 

Mar. But why won’t you hearme? By all that’s 
just and true, I never gave Miss Hardcastle the 
slightest mark of my attachment, or even the 
most distant hint to suspect me of affection. We 
had but one interview, and that was formal, mo- 
dest, and uninteresting. 

Hard. 
impudence is beyond bearing. 


made any protestations ? 


obedience to your commands. 
without emotion, and parted without reluctance. 
I hope you'll exact no further proofs of my duty, 


suffer so many mortifications. [Hxit L. 
Sir C. Vm astonished at the air of sincerity 
with which he parted. 


trepidity of his assurance. 
his truth. 


stake my happiness upon her veracity. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, L. 


Hard. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us 
sincerely, and without reserve; has Mr. Marlow 
made you any professions of love and affection? 

Miss H. The question is very abrupt, sir! But 
since you require unreserved sincerity, I think he 
has. 

Hard. [to StR CHARLES.] You see! 

Sir C. And pray, madame, have you and my 


son had more than one interview ? 


{aside.] This fellow’s formal, modest | 
Sir C. And you never grasped her hand, or — 
Mar. As heaven is my witness, I came down in | 


I saw the lady | 
nor prevent me from leaving a house in which I | 
Hard. And Ym astonished at the deliberate in- | 


Sir C. I dare pledge my life and honor upon | 
Hard. Here comes my daughter, and I would | 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


[Act V, Scene 2. 


Miss H. Yes, sir, several. 

Hard. (to Str CHARLES.] You see! 

Sir C. But did he profess any attachment? 
Miss H. A \asting one. 

Sir C. Did he talk of love ? 

Miss H. Much, sir. 
Sir C. Amazing! And all this formally? 

Miss H, Formally. 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope youare satisfied. 
| St C. And how did he behave, madame ? 

Miss H. As most professed admirers do. Said 
some civil things of my face, talked much of his 
| want of merit, and the greatness of mine; men- 
tioned his heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and 
| ended with pretended rapture. : 

Sir C. Now I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. 
I know his conversation among women to be mod- 
| est and submissive. This forward, canting, rant- 
ing manner by no means describes him, and I’m 
confident he never sat for the picture. 

Miss H. Then what, sir, if I should convince 
you to your face of my sincerity? If you and my 
papa, in about half an hour, will follow my direc- 
tions, you shall hear him declare his passion to me 
in person. 

Sir C. Agreed. And if I find him what you 
eae all my happiness in him must have an 
end. 

[Exeunt Sir CHARLES and HARDCASTLE, R. 

Miss H. And if you don’t find him what I de- 
scribe, I fear my happiness must never have a be- 
ginning. [Haxit L. 


ScENE II.—The Back of the Garden. 


Enter HASTINGS, L. 


Hast. What an idiot am I to wait here for a fel- 
low who probably takes a delight in mortifying 
me. He never intended to be punctual, and Vl 
| wait no longer. What do I see? It is he, and 
perhaps with news of my Constance ! 


Enter Tony, booted and spattered, 8. 


My honest squire! I now find you a man of your 
word. This looks like friendship. 

Tony. Aye, ’m your'e friend, and the best friend 
you have in the world, if you knew but all. This 
riding by night, by-the-bye, is cursedly tiresome. 
It has shook me worse than the basket of a stage- 
coach. 

Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies ? 
I die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them? Why, where should I leave 
them, but where I found them. 

Hast. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this, then. What’s that goes 
round the house, and round the house, and never 
touches the house ? 

Hast. Ym still astray. 

Tony. Why, that’s it, mun. Ihave led them 
astray. By jingo, there’s not a pond or slough 
within five miles of the place but they can tell the 
taste of. 
| Hast. Ha, ha, ba! Tunderstand; you took them 
, In around, while they supposed themselves going 
forward. And so you have at last brought them 
home again. 

Tony. You shall hear. I first took them down 
Feather-bed-lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. 
| I then rattled them crack over the stones of Up- 
_ and-down-hill—I then introduced them to the 


| 


gibbet on Crackskull Common, and from that 
with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in 
the horse-pond at the bottom of the garden. 

Hast. But no accident, I hope? 

Tony. No, no, only mother’s confoundedly 
frightened. She thinks herself forty miles off. 
She’s sick of the journey, and the cattle can 
scarce crawl. So if your own horses be ready, you 
may whip off with cousin, and V’ll be bound that 
no soul here can budge an inch to follow you. 

Hast. My dear friend, how can I be grateful? 

Tony. Aye, now it’s dear friend, noble squire. 
Just now, it was all idiot, cub, and run me through 
the gizzard. D n your way of fighting, I say. 
After we take a knock in this part of the country, 
we kiss and be friends. But if you had run me 
through the gizzard, then I should be dead, and 
you might go kiss the hangman. 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten 
to relieve Miss Neville; if you keep the old lady 
employed, I promise to take care of the young 
one. [Exit HASTINGS, R. 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. Van- 
ish. She’s got from the pond, and draggled up to 
the waist like a mermaid. 

Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE, L. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Tony, I’m killed. Shook, battered 
to death. I shall never survive it. That last jolt 
has done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. 
You would be for running away by night, without 
knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs. H. I wish we were at home again. Inevy- 
er met so many accidents in so short a journey. 
Drenched in the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck 
fast in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to 
lose our way! Whereabouts do you think we are, 
Tony? 

Tony. By my guess we should be upon Heavy- 
tree Heath, about forty miles from home. 

Mrs. H. Oh, lud, oh, lud! the most notorious 
spot in all the county. We only want a robbery 
to make a complete night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t be afraid. 
Two of the five that kept here are hanged, and 
the other three may not find us. Don’t be afraid. 
Is that a man that’s galloping behind us? No; 
it’s only a tree. Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. H. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see anything like a black hat 
moving behind that thicket? 

Mrs. H. Ob, death! 

Tony. No, it’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, 
mother, don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. H. As Im alive, Tony, I see a man com- 
ing towards us. Ah, l’m sure on’t. If he per- 
ceives us, we are undone. 

Tony. ({aside.] Father-in-law, by all that’s un- 
lucky, come to take one of his night walks! [Zo 
her.| Ah, it’s a highwayman, with pistols as long 
asmy arm. A d—d ill-looking fellow. 

Mrs. H. Good heaven defend us. 
proaches. 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and 
leave me to manage him. Ifthere be any danger, 
Vll cough and cry hem. When I cough be sure to 
keep close. [Mrs. HARDCASTLE hides behind a tree 
in the back scene. 

Enter HARDCASTLE, R. 


He ap- 


Hard. Vm mistaken, or I heard voices of people | 


in want of help. Oh, Tony, is that you? I did 


| 
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| Act V, Scene 3.] 


SHE STOOPS 


TO CONQUER. 


| so far from home. 


| not expect you so soon back. Are your mother 


and her charge in safety ? 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my Aunt Pedigree’s. 
ITem. ; 

Mrs. H. [from behind.| Ah, death! 
there’s danger. 


I find 


Hard. Forty miles in three hours! sure that’s | 


too much, my youngster. 
Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make 
short journeys, as they say. Hem. 


Mrs. H. [from behind.] Sure he'll do the dear | 


boy no harm! 


Hard. But I heard a voice here; I should be | 


glad to know from whence it came. 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I 
was saying that forty miles in three hours was 
very good going. Hem. As to be sure it was. 


| Hem. I have gota sort of cold by being out in 


the air. We’ll go in, if you please. Hem. 

Hard. But if you talked to yourself, you did not 
answer yourself. Iam certain I heard two voices, 
and am resolved [raising his voice] to find the 
other out. : 

Mrs. H. [running forward from behind.] Oh, 
lud, he’ll murder my poor boy, my darling. Here, 
good gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take 
my money, my life, but spare that young gentle- 
man, spare my child, if you have any mercy! 

Hard. My wife, as ’m a Christian! From 
whence can she come, or what does she mean ? 

Mrs. H. [kneeling.| Take compassion on us, 
good Mr. Highwayman! Take our money, our 
watches, all we have, but spare our lives. We 
will never bring you to justice, indeed we won't, 
good Mr. Highwayman. 

Hard. I believe the woman’s out of her senses. 
What, Dorothy, don’t you know me? 

Mrs. H. Mr. Hardcastle, as I’m alive! My 
fears blinded me. But who, my dear, could have 
expected to meet you here, in this frightful place, 
What has brought you to fol- 
low us? ‘ 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your 
wits? So tar from home, when you are within 
forty yards of your own door? [Zo Tony.] This 
is one of your old tricks, you graceless rogue, you. 
[To Mrs. HARDCASTLE.] Don’t you know the 
gate and the mulberry tree—and don’t you remem- 
ber the horse-pond, my dear ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, I shall remember the horse-pond 
as long as I live; I have caught my death in it. 
[To Tony.] And is it to you, you graceless varlet, 
I owe all this? Tl teach you to abuse your 
mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you 
have spoiled me, and so you may take the fruits 
on’t. 

Mrs. H. Vl spoil you, I will. 


[Follows him off the stage. Exeunt L. 


SoENE III.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 


Enter Str CHARLES MARLOW and Miss HARD- 
CASTLE, 1. 


Sir C. What a situation am Tin! If what you 
say appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If 
what he says be true, I shall then lose one that, 
of all others, I most wished for a daughter. 

Miss H. 1am proud of your approbation, and 
to show I merit 1t, if you will conceal yourselves 


| 
‘behind that screen, you shall hear his explicit | 


| declaration. 


But he comes. 

| Sir C. Vl to your father, and keep him to the 
| appointment. [Hait R. 

| Enter MARLOW, L. 

Mar. Though prepared for setting out, I come 
‘once more to take leave; nor did I, till this mo- 
‘ment, know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss H. [in her own natural manner.) I be- 
lieve these sufferings cannot be very great, sir, 
which you can so easily remove. <A day or two 
longer, perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness, by 
showing the little value of what you now think 
proper to regret. 

Mar. {aside.| This girl every moment improves 
upon me. [Aloud.] It must not be, madame. I 
have already trifled too long with my heart. My 
very pride begins to submit to my passion; and 
nothing can restore me to myself, but this painful 
effort of resolution. 

Miss H. Then go, sir. Yl urge nothing more 
to detain you. Though my family be as good as 
hers you came down to visit, and ny education, I 
hope, not inferior, what are these advantages 
without equal affluence? I must remain content- 
ed with the slight approbation of imputed merit ; 
I must have only the mockery of your addresses, 
while all your serious aims are fixed on fortune. 


| 


Enter HARDCASTLE and SIR CHARLES MARLOW, 
behind, R. 


Mar. By heavens, madame, fortune was ever 
my smallest consideration. Your beauty at first 
caught my eye, for who could see that without 
emotion? But every moment that I converse 
with you, steals in some new grace, heightens the 
picture, and gives it stronger expression. What 
at first seemed rustic plainness, now appears re- 
fined simplicity. What seemed forward assurance, 


cence and conscious virtue. I am now determined 
to stay, madame, and I have too good an opinion 


doubt his approbation. 

Miss H. No, Mr. Marlow; I will not, cannot 
detain you. Do you think I could suffer a con- 
nection, in which there is the smallest room for 
repentance? Do you think I would take the 
mean advantage of a transient passion, to load 
you with confusion? Do you think I could ever 
relish that happiness which was acquired by less- 
ening yours? Do you think I could ever catch 
at the confident addresses of a secure admirer ? 

Mar. [kneeling.| Does this look like security ? 
Does this look like confidence? No, madame, 
every moment that shows me your merit, only 
serves to increase my diffidence and confusion. 
Here let me continue— 

Sir GC. Lean hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, 
how hast thou deceived me! Is this your indiffer- 
ence, your uninteresting conversation ? 

Bard. Your cold contempt, your formal inter- 
view? What have you to say now? 

Mar. That I’m all amazement! 
mean ? 

Hard. Jt means that you can say and unsay 
things at pleasure; that you can address a lady 
in private, and deny it in public; that you have 
one story for us and another for my daughter. 

Mar. Daughter! this lady your daughter? 


What can it 


19 


now strikes me as the result of courageous inno- | 


of my father’s discernment, when he sees you, to | 


+ 
; 
; 
t 
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TO CONQUER. [Act V, Scene 3. 


Hard. Yes, sir, my only daughter! My Kate; 
whose else could she be ? 

Mar. Oh, the devil! 

Miss H. Yes, sir, that very identical tall, 
squinting lady you were pleased to take me for. 
[Courtesying.] She that you addressed as_ the 
mild, modest, sentimental man of gravity, and the 
bold, forward, agreeable Rattle of the ladies’ club; 
ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Zounds! there’s no bearing this; it’s 
worse than death. 

Miss H. In which of your characters, sir, will 
you give us leave to address you? As the falter- 
ing gentleman with looks on the ground, that 
speaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy ; or 
the loud, confident creature that keeps it up with 
Mrs. Mantrap and old Miss Biddy Buckskin till 
three in the morning; ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Oh, curse on my noisy head! I never at- 
tempted to be impudent yet that I was not taken 
down. I must be gone. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, but you shall 
not. I see it was all a mistake, and I rejoice to 
find it. You shall not, sir, I tell you. I know 
she'll forgive you. Won’t you forgive him, Kate? 
We'll all forgive him. Take courage, man. 

[They retire, she tormenting him, to the back scene. 


Se a A nn PI so 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Tony. 


Mrs. H. So, so, they’re gone off. Let them go, 
I care not. 

Hard. Who gone? 

Mrs. H. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, 
Mr. Hastings, from town. He who came down 
with our modest visitor here. 

Sir C. Who, my honest George Hastings? As 
worthy a fellow as lives, and the girl could not 
have made a more prudent choice. 


Enter HASTINGS and Miss NEVILLE, L. 


Mrs. H. {aside.| What, returned so soon ? 
begin not to like it. 

Hast. [to HARDCASTLE.] For my late attempt 
to fly off with your niece, let my present confusion 


I 


be my punishment. We are now come back to 


appeal from your justice to your humanity. By 
her father’s consent I first paid her my addresses, 
and our passions were first founded on duty. _ 
Hard. Vm glad they are come back to reclaim 
their due. Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you re- 
fuse this lady’s hand whom J now offer you ? 
Tony. What signifies my refusing? You know 


‘I can’t refuse her till I’m of age, father. 


Hard. While I thought concealing your age, 
boy, was likely to conduce to your improvement, 
I concurred with your mother’s desire to keep it 
secret; but since I find she turns it to a wrong 
use, I must now declare you have been of age 
these three months. 

Tony. Of age! Am I of age, father? 

Hard. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll see the first use I'll make of 
my liberty. [Zaking Miss NEVILLE’s hand.] 
Witness all men, by these presents, that I, An- 
thony Lumpkin, Esquire, of Blank Place, refuse 
you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at 
all, for my true and lawful wife. So Constantia 
Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony 
Lumpkin is his own man again. 

Sir C. Oh, brave Squire ! 

Hast. My worthy friend! 

Mrs. H. My dutiful offspring ! 

Mar. Joy, my dear George, I give you joy, sin- 
cerely. And could I prevail upon my little tyrant 
here to be less arbitrary, I should be the happiest 
man alive, if you would return me the favor. 

Hast. [to Miss HARDCASTLE.] Come, madame, 
you are now driven to the very last scene of all 
your contrivances. I know you like him, I’m sure 
he loves you, and you must and shall have him. 

Hard. |joining their hands.| And I say so too. 
And, Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as 
she has a daughter, I don’t believe you'll ever re- 
pent your bargain. So, boy, take her; and as 
you have been mistaken in the mistress, my wish 
is that you may never be mistaken in the wife. 


THE END. 


SIR CHARLES MARLOW.—Gentleman’s old-fashioned blue 
suit, camlet fly, and cocked hat. 

HARDCASTLE.—Old-fashioned camlet suit, cocked hat, and 
scarlet roquelaure. 

YOUNG MARLOW.—First dress: Dark green coat, white 
waistcoat, pantaloons, and black boots. Second dress: Fash- 
ionable dress suit. 

HASTINGS.—Gentleman’s plain suit. 

TONY LUMPKIN .—Scarlet jacket, flowered silk waistcoat, buff 
‘breeches. 

STINGO.—Country coat, red waistcoat, blue apron, and blue 
stockings. 


Few plays ever met with more discouragement than ‘ 


admirers of Dr. Goldsmith that it was finally produced 


the actors that first embodied it are disembodied 


and they, too, may be famous. 

So old a comedy does not need criticism now. 
that profess to be modern enough to please our taste, but are reall 
them presentable to be the ruin of both managers and actors. 
as fresh now as it was a century ago, when 


in ‘She Stoops to Conquer 


la r ) She Stoops to Conquer.” 
though a friend of its author, would not accept it, and that it was only by the strong pressure of Dr. Johnson and other influential 
| at Covent Garden. 
resolved to produce it, only to demonstrate that it was certain to fail. 
after it was written, we have the bashful, Mr. Marlow making love to the pretty bar-maid, old Mr. Hardcastle perplexed by the 
mysterious transformation of his house into an inn, and Tony Lumpkin, as fresh and jovial as ever, playing practical j 
etting every one into scrapes und out of scrapes, just as he upset his mother in the horse-pond and then dragged her out of it. 
is the whole merry story, “\ Comus and his Rout,” as bright, as gay, as young as ever, though the hand that wrote it is dust, though 
c now themselves, and the crowded theatres faded into the shadows of the past. 
certainly must comfort young authors whose plays the Colmans and Garricks of this day will not accept. A hundred years hence, 


t ”’ is only the costume and manners of the time, which serve 
scene. Time has deepened the interest of this play, as it tints the colors. Teens 
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DIGGORY.—White country coat, 
breeches. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE.—First dress: Brocade sack and petti- 
coat. Second dress: Brown stuff petticoat, with mud on it, 
and a small black cloak. 


MISS HARDCASTLE.—First dress: White muslin, trimmed 
with lace. Second dress: Smart colored gown, and white apron 
trimmed with ribbon. 


MISS NEVILLE.—Blue satin body, and leno petticoat trimmed 
with blue satin. 


flowered waistcoat, buff 


We learn that Colman refused it; that Garrick, 


Tired of solicitations, the distracted manager .at last 
But the play succeeded at once, and here, a hundred years 


okes, and 
Here 


This 


It is enough that ‘She Stoops to Conquer” is not like some of the ancient plays 


withered and weazen, and need rouge and powder enough to make 


It has the property of all simple humor —perennial freshness. It is just 


r. Johnson shook his wig over it in laughter, and Colman fumed and smiled at once i 
the greenroom, because, although he had succeeded as a manager, Hee : : r § ones a2 


e I That which is old 
} ive a picturesqueness and remoteness to the 
of a picture, which are brighter when ripened than when raw. 


had made a terrible failure as a prophet. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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MY TURN NEXT: 


WA Enree, in One Act. 


BY THOMAS J. WILLIAMS. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


New Holborn, London, 1866. Park Theatre, N. Y., 1876. 
Taracicum Twitters. Mr. Belmore. Mr. John Dillon. 


Pint, Bovis)... +o. Willmott. ‘« Charles Parsloe. 
LOMAS OLD setere cle e's \e “ H. Westland. ‘ Harry Gwynette. 
Farmer Wheatear.. ‘‘ H. Butler. “J. W. Brutone. 
BY Wilt a= <vieeisiessic o.cies iss Foote. Miss Pearl Eytinge. 
Cicely... .s0ccerese «A. Lennox. Kate Livingston. 
Pegs). «aii einesieise Mrs: Raymond. “Mary Stuart. 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Baan Door; L. 
| D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
| Door. RELATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. 

Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 


Stage, facing the audience. 


Screnz.—A respectably furnished Parlor, connected 
with an Apothecary’s Shop. Principal entrance 
at back, C.; doors R. and L.; over chimney- 
piece, R., an old-fashioned blunderbuss is sus- 
pended by strings ; at back, L. ef door, a window, 
through which shop, with colored bottles, jars, 
etc., is seen; sideboard R.; sofa L. 


Tim Bouus discovered—his dress evinces a combi- 
nation of the country bumpkin with the apothe- 
cary’s assistant. 


Tim. Ecod, I must just titivate a bit. This be 
an ewentful day, and no mistake. Our new missus 
be a coming home this morning. Master’s put on 
all his Sunday best. By gum, he be a buck, and 
no mistake. [Spoonily.] Heigho! don’t I wish I 
was going to be married. 


Enter Tom TRAP, C.; smart commercial travel- 
ey’s make-up, Knickerbockers, etc.; carries a 
whip. 

Trap. Halloa! Tim Bolus, where’s your master? 

Tim. He’s attendin’ to purfessional dooties in 
the front shop, sir. He be a makin’ up a proscrip- 
tion, and then he’s a goin’ to meet his wife—our 
new missus—as is a comin’ home to-day. 

| Trap. But how is it they didn’t come home to- 

gether? ; 
Tim. You see, sir, master has only been married 

a month. He’s been on what they call the high- 

menial tower ; but he was obligated to come home, 


all of a sudden, the day before yesterday, on pur- 
fessional business—leaying missus and her sister 
to come home to-day. 

Trap. [laughing.| And so my worthy friend 
Twitters is married at last. 

Tim. Yes, sir. I approves o’ the match myself. 
It will take the nonsense out of master. You see 
master’s werry excitable, and nat’rally narvious by 
natur’; and as for ’spicions, why, once he gets a 
hidea into his ’ed, why, there ain’t never no get- 
ting it out again. 

Twitters. {outside, in shop.| How’s this? Tim 
Bolus, where are you ? 

Tim. [starting.| Halloa! there be master a 
callin’ 0’ me. 


Enter TARAXICUM TWITTERS, C., in a tremen- 
dous bustle; he is jauntily attired in an old- 
Jashioned blue coat with bright buttons, gray 
trousers, showy shawl-pattern waistcoat, etc.; 
an enormous nosegay is stuck in his button-hole; 
he has on his “ professional apron.” 


Twit. [as he enters, not seeing TRAP, bawling. ] 


Now then, Tim Bolus, what do you mean by | 


dawdling about here? What’s the use of my hay- 
ing a professional assistant to attend to the pestle 
and mortar department, if I’m to do all the pestle 
and mortar department myself? on this auspicious 
day too. 

Trap. Well, Twitters, my boy! 

[Slaps him on the back. 

Twit. [starting nervously.] Halloa! Tom Trap, 
my boy; I declare, you quite frightened me! 
[Wiping his face with handkerchief.| Will you 
believe it, there’s half the village been into my 
shop this morning, bothering me for pennorths 0’ 
cough lozenges and ha’porths 0’ peppermint drops. 
It’s done on purpose to flurry me—I'm sure it is! 
[Turning to TIM, sharply.) Now then, Tim Bolus, 
instead of listening to what I’ve got to say, per- 
haps you'll see after the shop, will you? 

Tim. I be a going, sir. [Aside, admiringly— 
going.| Ecod! measter be a swell this morning, 
and no mistake. [Exit at back, c. 

Trap. Twitters, my boy, I congratulate you— 
*pon my life I do. 

Twit. [complacently.| Yes, Tom Trap, ’m mar- 
ried at last—to a lovely widow! [Kestatically.] 
Oh, Tom Trap, such a widow! 

Trap. {laughing.| Lucky dog you! 

Twit. A most fascinating widow! Met her at 
our agricultural ball! I don’t often dance, Tom 
Trap; but I flatter myself I did step out on that 
occasion. [Dances nimbly to and fro. 
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MY' TURN NEXT. 


Trap. Gay young dog! What’s the fair one’s 
name ? 

Twit. Her name was Brown. [Slyly.] Although 
fair, she was Brown. Ha, ha! a joke. Yes, Mrs. 
Brown, the blooming relict of the late Brown, of 
Bedford. [Suddenly altering his manner, myste- 
riously.| And yet do you know, Tom Trap, I was 
along time before I could make up my mind to 
take the awful plunge ? 

Trap. Why, whata timid fellow youare, Twitters. 

Twit. {nervously.| Timid, Tom Trap; enough 
to make me. [Looking round mysteriously.] A 


| week before my marriage, I received this strange 


anonymous epistle. 
[Producing letter from his pocket, and reading. 
«*Potheeary, beware ! 
If you don’t take care, 
This marriage you're bent on 
Yow 're sure to repent on. 


(Signed) A Voice from the Crowd.” 
The style, you see, is vigorous, although the or- 
thography is peculiar. 
Trap. (laughing.| Mysterious! very mysterious! 
Twit. | putting letter in his pocket.) Don’t like 


to think of it, Tom Trap. I’m naturally nervous. 
It fidgets me—worries me—keeps me awake of a 


_ night. [Hndeavoring to change conversation.] By- 
_ the-bye, you’ve heard of my new invention—my 


“Triumphant Tincture ?” 

Trap. ‘Triumphant Tincture?” 
have. 

Twit. [radiantly.| Wonderful invention—sell- 
ing by the thousand—good for all sorts of things. 
Cured a whole village of toothache, only the day 
before yesterday ! [Jn a great bustle.] But, I say, 
I must get ready to go and meet my little wifey at 
the station. You'll stay, and be introduced to my 
little wifey? 

Trap. To be sure I will. 
customer in the High Street. Ill be back in ten 
minutes. [Exit at back, c. 

Twit. [alone.] Nice fellow, Tom Trap—very nice 


Can’t say I 


I must just call on a 


' fellow. Ul give him a bottle of my “ Triumphant 


| &@ moment to lose. 


| you call my wife a female ? 


Tincture.” [Looking up at clock, running about 

in great excitement, bawling.| Peggy, bring me 

my hat, my gloves, my umbrella—a-—a—haven’t 

[Importantly.] Dear, dear ! 

what a thing it is to be a married man! 

Enter PEGGY, R., with hat, umbrella, etc.; she en- 
ters with a half sulky air. 

Peggy. [{sulkily.| There’s yer rat, and there’s 
yer rumberella. 

Twit. [angrily imitating her.| ‘‘ There’s yer 
rumberella !” What do you mean by addressing 
your master in that impertinent manner? Are 
you not aware [striking a conceited attitude] that 
I am going to meet my wife, Mrs. Taraxicum 
Twitters ? 

Peggy. (sulkily.] Wife, indeed! What did you 
want with a wife at your time of life ? 

Twit. [offended.| My time of life! why, I’m just 
in my manly bloom. 

[Angrily puts on hat, but forgets to take off apron. 

Peggy. [sulkily.] A pretty treat, just as I was 


getting things to rights a bit, and a settlin’ down 
into the sitiation, to have a strange female a med- 
, dlin’ and a hinterferin’. 


Twit. [nervously putting up umbrella, and im- 
mediately shutting it again.) Female! how dare 
[Angrily.] My wife 
is not a female! 


|topsy-turvy in this establishment. 


Peggy. (continuing, sulkily.] What need was 
there for you to get married, when you’d got a 
nonest, industrious ’ousekeeper like me to look 
arter you? j 

Twit. [angrily.| You don’t suppose I was going 
to keep single all my life to please you, did you? 
It’s high time I did get married. Everything is 
The weekly 
bills are increasing frightfully. What’s that you’ve 
got in your hand? 

Peggy. (withholding paper.] 
greengrocer’s memmy-rantum. 

Twit. [taking it from her.| Memmy-rantum, 
indeed! [Reading.] ‘‘ Cabbage, fourpence—par- 
snips, sixpence—Brussels sprouts, eighteen pence!” 
Now, who ever heard of eighteen pennyworth of 
Brussels sprouts ? 

Peggy. (indignantly.| Wegetables is riz in con- 
sikens of the ’Merriken war, 

Twit. [angrily.| ’Merriken fiddlesticks! it’s a 
conspiracy to defraud me! [Suddenly looking at 
clock.| Halloa! one o’clock. Good gracious me! 
I shall be too late for my little wifey. 

[Makes hastily for door. 

Peggy. {calling after him.| Ain’t yer going to 
take yer hapron off? 

Twit. [in a terrific flurry.| J declare, I forgot 
my professional apron. [Hastily takes off apron, 
throws it away.| I shall be late—I shall be late! 
[ Spasmodically puts wp umbrella, and exit at back 
violently. 

Peggy. [alone.| That ere ‘‘Woice from the 
Crowd,” as I sent him, wasn’t 0’ never no use; he’s 
gone and chucked hisself away on some widder as 
he met at a swarry; it’s werry aggerawakin’. I de- 
clare, if it wasn’t that young Tim Bolus is a dying 
0’ love for me, ’d give warning, that I would. I 
don’t so much mind a master, but [with a stamp] 
I hates to be ordered about by a missus ! 

[Exit indignantly. 


A—a—it’s the 


LypIA and CICELY enter at back, c., dressed in 
becoming traveling costume, little hats with 
Jeathers, blue jackets, etc. ; they carry railway 
rugs, small traveling bags, etc., ete. 


Lydia. This is the house, sure enough. How 
very strange my husband wasn’t at the station to 
meet us. 

Cicely. We must have missed him. He is usually 
so attentive. [Looking round.| Why, there’s 
nobody at home. ; ; 

Lydia. He may have been suddenly called 
away by professional business. But, Cicely, how 
very provoking that we should have forgotten the 
dressing-case I purchased as a present to my 
husband. However, we will go up to the station 
presently to see after it. By-the-bye, Cicely, 
[seriously] let me remind you that I have always 
carefully refrained from mentioning to Mr. Twit- 
ters any of the circumstances connected with my 
late husband’s unsuccessful career. 

Cicely. Poor man! he was always in debt and 
difficulties. 

Lydia. Yes, he was constantly removing from 
town to town, and perpetually changing his name, 
in order to baffle the pursuit of his creditors. 

Cicely. [catching sight of blunderbuss over chim- 
ney-piece.| Why, I declare, Lydia, Mr. Twitters 
has got one of those old-fashioned blunderbusses! 

Lydia. What a very barbarous looking affair ; 
the first step I shall take will be to remove that 
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very unpicturesque piece of furniture to some less | 
conspicuous part of the premises. | 
ies [outside.] Where are they! Where are) 
they! 
Cicely. Ah, here comes Mr. Twitters! | 


Enter TWITTERS, ©. 


Twit. [striking a tremendous attitude, with a 
burst of feeling.| Delightful sight! my Lydia, my | 
little wifey—welcome to Taraxicum’s house, wel- | 
come to Taraxicum’s arms! [Rushes at LYDTA, | 
embraces her, and then embraces C1cELY.] You! 
must have come one way, while I was going the 
other— 

Lydia. [laughing.| No, it was you who went, 
the other way— 

Twit. [interrupting.| While I was coming the 
one—[with another burst of feeling.) Oh, what a 
delightful thing it is to be a family man! [Jn his 
extreme excitement, he is about to embrace CICELY 
again instead of LYDIA, when the latter pulls him 
back.| Oh, true! but, spouse adored, let me pre- 
sent to you at once the subordinate members of 
my establishment. [Calling.| Tim! Peggy! 


Enter, immediately, TIM, c., PEGGY, R. 


Peggy. [without looking at Lypta.] I can’t 
abear to look at her! [Flounces round and turns 
her back upon the rest. 

Twit. In the honest individual before you 
[pointing to Tim] you behold, united, my head 
clerk, chemical assistant, confidential coachman, 
and pharmaceutical dispenser, alias doctor’s boy. 

Tim. [sheepishly, making a country scrape.] 
Kes! I be all that. There be a tidy deal to do. 
[Grinning idiotically.| He, he, he! 

Twit. [turning to PEGGY, who has been all this 
time standing with her back turned.] The hand- 
maiden whom you behold yonder is my kitchen- 
maid, dairy-maid, cook and housekeeper combined. 
[Bawling.| Peg-gy! 

Peggy. (without turning round, bawling with all 
her might.| Yes, sir! 

Twit. [imperatively.| Stand a little more side- 
ways. 

Peggy. (turns sulkily round, makes a bob, and 
immediately turns back again. Aside, emphatical- 
ly.| I’ve seen her phizzy mahogany before. 

Twit. Yousee, beloved Lydia, I have long sighed 
for a tutelar divinity to preside over my shirt but- 
tons—a guardian angel to protect my silver 
spoons. [Zo Praey.] Now look at that scrubbing 
brush; is it usual to leave scrubbing brushes on 
parlor chimney-pieces ? é 

Peggy. (hastily, halfturning round.) I told Tim 
to take it away. eee 

Tim. [importantly.] Scrubbing brushes ain’t in 
my compartment. 

Peggy. (turning sharply on T1M.] Yes, they 
are! * 


Vl be with you 


Tim. [turning sharply on PEGGY.] No, they 
ain't! 

Peggy. {aggravatingly.| Yes, they are! 

RG ec nanyie | No, they ain’t! [Row to 
be worked up between Tim and PEGGY. 

Lydia. [mildly.| Peggy, I desire that for the 
future my husband’s requests may meet with im- 
mediate attention. 

Peggy. (aloud, sulkily.| Werry good, mum. 


[Aside.] She’s a beginnin’. She'll be a rare slave 
driver, she will. I shall have a pretty time on it. 


Lydia. Come, Cicely, we'll survey the rest of 
the premises. 

Twit. [accompanying them to door, hurriedly.] 
directly, my love —directly. 
[Exeunt LypDIA and CICELY, R. 
Peggy. (turning round to look after LypIA— 


_emphatically.| Vve seen that phizzy mahogany 


before. [Immediately turns back again. Twit- 
TERS kisses his hand after Lypta, then turns 
sharply upon PEGGY, who is still standing with 
her back turned. 

Twit. Peg-gy! 


Peggy. |starting and turning round sulkily.| | 


What’s up now ? 


Twit. [pompously.| I insist that for the future | 


you behave with the greatest deference to my 
wife, Mrs. Taraxicum Twitters, a lady who, in 
her late husband’s life-time, was accustomed to 
keep two housemaids and a ‘ buttons.” 

Peggy. (scornfully.1 Her late husband—what, 
Gregory Green? 

Twit. Gregory Green! No, Benjamin Brown. 

Peggy. (decidedly.| Begging your parding, she 
was Mrs. Green when J knowed her—Mrs. Green 
of Gloucester, I remembers her well. 

Twit. [surprised.] Mrs. Green of Gloucester! 
[Angrily.] Stuff! you’re out of your mind! 

Peggy. (pertinaciously.| Notabitofit. Llived 
housemaid with a family in the werry town for six 
months or more, and [I heerd all about it. 

Twit. [surprised.] All about what? 

Peggy. All about poor Green. 

Twit. [surprised.| What about poor Green ? 

Peggy. (with quet emphasis.| Well, he disap- 
peared werry myster’usly. 

Twit. [surprised.| Disappeared very mysteri- 
ously! Why, what became of him ? 

Peggy. (impressively.| Nobody ever knowed 
what became of him. 

Twit. [puzeled. Aside.] Strange, very strange! 
[Aloud.] A—a—did his wife seem to regret him ? 

Peggy. (mockingly.| Regret him! ha,ha! She 
didn’t seem to mind it a bit. 

Twit. [with increasing surprise.| Didn’t seem 
to mind it a bit! What the devil do you mean? 

Peggy. [significantly.] 1 don’t mean nothink, 
sir. I only knows the neighbors thought it un- 
kimmon sing’lar. 

Twit. [nervously.| Do you mean to tell me 
yowre quite swreof all this? 

Peggy. [emphatically.| Sure! do yer think I 
arn’t got never no eyes ? 

Twit. (aside, anxiously.] Strange, very strange! 
[Endeavoring to conceal his agitation.| A—a—Peg- 
ey, you had better see to your domestic avocations. 

Peggy. [(triumphantly.| Werry good, sir. To 
think that Mrs. Brown of Bedford should turn out 
to be Mrs. Green of Gloucester—ha, ha! [At door, 
triumphantly.| It’s werry myster’us, ain’t it, sir? 

Exit R. 

Twit. Mysterious! it is very mysterious! Mrs. 
Green of Gloucester! My wife never told me she 
had already had two husbands. I—I don’t exact- 
ly know what to make of it. [Hndeavoring to reas- 
sure himself.] But I suppose it’s all right—it must 
be all right. [With a forced laugh.] Ha, ha! 
There’s evidently a mistake somewhere. Mistakes 
will happen; even I—I—Taraxicum Twitters, 
sometimesmake mistakes. Only yesterday, I gave 
a fellow salts of senna instead of sarsaparilla. 
[Reassured.] Yes, it’s a mistake evidently. 
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MY TURN NEXT: 


Enter Tom TRAP, C. 
| Trap. I say, Twitters, [slaps lam on the back] 
youve put your foot in it with that ‘Triumphant 
| Tincture” of yours. 

Twit. [starting nervously.] What’s the matter 
now? 

Trap. Why, I’ve just met Caleb Coriander, the 
- crusty old chemist from Cottenham. He says that 
your “Triumphant Tincture” is precisely identi- 
cal with his ‘ Infallible Fomentation.” 

Twit. [surprised.] You don’t mean that ! 

Trap. He’s going to prosecute you instanter, 
with the utmost rigor of the law. 

Twit. [starting.| Prosecute me! Goodness 
gracious! But how was I to know? It’s very 
disagreeable to have one’s inventions anticipated 
in this unfair manner. [Looking off:] Hush! here 
comes my wife. Not a word about the secret I’ve 
discovered. 

Trap. {surprised.] What secret? 

Twit. [beginning to get excessively flurried. | 
True; I forgot it wasn’t you. 

Trap. What wasn’t me? 

Twit. Nevermind. Hush! breathe not a word. 
| She comes!—a—a—I’ll introduce you to Mrs. 
Green. 

Trap. (surprised.] Mrs. Green! 

Twit. No, Mrs. Brown—no, Mrs. Twitters I 
mean— 

Trap. {aside, surprised.| My friend Twitters 
_ seems slightly’ bewildered this morning. 

Re-enter Lyp1A and CICELY, at back, c. 
Lydia. [as she enters.| We've been looking all 
| over the shop. 
| Cicely. What pretty little bottles, to be sure. 

_ Lydia. Yes. J had no idea there were so many 
| kinds of poison. 

Twit. Eh? [starting. Aside, nervously.] So 
_ many kinds of poison! My wife seems to take an 
interest in poison! [In an agitated tone.| My love, 


[Introducing vacantly.| Tom Trap, my love; my 
friend, my wife—my Trap—no! 

_. Trap. [bowing to Lyp1A—suddenly recognizing 
C1cELY.] Can I believe my eyes? 

Cicely. [recognizing TRAP. Aside, surprised. ] 
How very singular! [Aside to LyprA.] Why, 
Lydia, that’s the young man who was 80 very at- 
_ tentive to me at that public ball. 

Trap. (looking at C1cELY.] My delightful little 
partner, sure enough! [Looking at Lyp1A.] And, 
if I mistake not, the lady who accompanied her. 


| ters into conversation, aside. 

Twit. [watching them, L., surprised.] Tom Trap 
is bowing to my wife again! 
know my wife! [ Watching them suspiciously. ] 
Why, he keeps on bowing to my wife. So [musing- 
ly| Green disappeared mysteriously. [Plaintively. ] 
| Poor Green! I seem to feel for Green. [Struck by 
_ a sudden idea.| I wonder what became of Brown? 
| I_1ll take an early opportunity of questioning my 
wife. [Coughing importantly.| Ahem! my dear, 
IT should like to have a little quiet conversation 
with you. 


sent I am going out on some very particular busi- 
| ness. Are we not, Cicely? 

Cicely. Yes; very particular business. 

Lydia. {aside.| I can’t tell him it’s about the 
| dressing-case. [ Aloud, laughing.] It’s a secret. 


permit me to introduce my friend, Tom Trap. 


[Bows several times to Lypi1A, with whom he en- | 


Tom Trap seems to | 


Lydia. {calmly.| By-and-bye, my love; at pre- | 


Cicely. [laughing.| A profound secret ! 
| Twit. (nervously, but with a tremendous attempt 
‘at the stately.) A secret! A—a—-a wife should 
have no secrets from her husband. 

Lydia. {laughing.] Very pretty in theory, but 
it doesn’t always do in practice. 
[kisses TwirTERS] Ishan’t belong. [With mock 
gravity.| The idea of expecting to know your 
wife’s secrets. [Laughing gaily.] Ha, ha, ha! 
Come, Cicely. [At door LyDIA and CICELY stop; 
LyptIA is seen to whisper to CICELY, who whispers 
to LypIa in return; they both glance at Twit- 
TERS, and exeunt, C. 

Twit. [aside, suspiciously.| They were whisper- 
ing! There és a secret! [Aloud, turning abrupt- 
ly to TRAP.] You seem to know my wife? 

Trap. Ihave had the pleasure of meeting her 
once at a party with her charming sister. 

Twit. [rather anxiously.| When she was Mrs. 
Brown of Bedford? [Hastily correcting himself.] I 
mean when she was Mrs. Green of Gloucester ? 

Trap. [quietly.| No, at the period to which I al- 
lude she was Mrs. White of Warwick. 

Twit. [starting violently.] White of Warwick! 
Nonsense. A—a—my dear sir, you must be 
confounding Green of Brown—no, I mean White 
of Green—no, I mean Green of Gloucester with 
White of Warwick! [ With a faint attempt at a 
joke.| There is a similarity in the names. 

Trap. Not at all, my dear sir; some particular 
friends of mine were intimately acquainted with 
the late White. 

Twit. [agitated. Aside.] White of Warwick! 
My wife never told me anything of White of War- 
wick. [| Wiping his face with pocket handkerchief. | 
T didn’t like Green of Gloucester, but I can’t swal- 
low White of Warwick at all. [Thumping his 
chest.| He won’t go down. He'll disagree with 
me frightfully. I—I’m almost afraid to ask any 
more questions. [Aloud, falteringly.| May I be 
permitted to inquire—a—a—what became of the 
late White ? 

Trap. [calmly.| He disappeared very mys- 
teriously. 

Twit. [starting violently.| The devil he did! 
[Aside, horror-stricken.] Why, Green disappear- 
ed very mysteriously ! 

Trap. [continuing calmly.| No one ever knew 
what became of him. The last I heard of him 
was that he had no end of mushroom ketchup for 
supper one night, and was never afterwards seen 
|in the town again. 

Twit. [aside, starting.} Mushroom ketchup! [ The 
terrible idea beginning to gain ground in his 
mind.| To an apothecary, mushroom ketchup 
sounds suspicious! very suspicious! fearfully sus- 


picious ! [Falls into a chair, R. of table. 
Enter FARMER WHEATEAR, C. 
Wheatear. [with a bluff, hearty manner.) 


Halloa, Twitters, my boy, how are you, eh? [Gives 
_TWITTERS @ slap on the back, TWITTERS starts 
‘up in alarm; saluting 'TRAP.|] Mornin’ likewise 
to you, sir. [Looking at TWITTERs, who is vainly 
endeavoring to conceal his agitation.| But what’s 
the matter with ’pothecary? you look all no how! 

Twit. [tragically.| I am all no how! [Remem- 
bering.) No! Ym all right, very all right! I sup- 
pose I’ve a right to be all right if I think proper? 

Wheat. [surprised.| Of course you have. 

Twit. [irritably.| Vm not obliged to be ill to 
please you, am I? 
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Wheat. In course not. [Aside.] Why, he be! sort of thing in the newspapers. 


rayther out 0’ temper this morning. [Alowd.] And 


| So you are married, are you! [Giving him a dig in 


the vere) Ho, ho, ho! and to a main fine woman, 
00! 

Twit. [astounded—suspiciously.| How do you 
know she’s a fine woman ? ; 

Wheat. The neighbors pointed her out to me 
as she went up the High street just now; but 


| bless you, I had seen her afore. 


Twit. [more and more surprised.| You had seen 
her afore! [Walking rapidly up to him.] Where 
did you see her afore ? 

Wheat. Where! why, I used often to come 
across her in our town, when she was Mrs. Black 
of Banbury. 

Twit. [horrified.| Mrs. Black of Banbury! 
[Falls into a chair, but immediately jumps up 
again. Aside, convulsively.| Green, Brown, White, 
Black! She’s been all the colors of the rainbow. 
[ Aloud, violently.| Does anybody know of any 
more? 

Wheat. [surprised.| Any more what? 

Twit. (wildly.| Don’t stand on any ceremony! 


| Half a dozen more or less won’t make much differ- 


ence, [Hysterically.] One gets accustomed to this 
sort of thing, you know. 


ae : together. } What sort of thing? 
Twit. [suddenly remembering.| Stay! [To 
WHEATEAR, trembling in every limb.| A—a— 


what became of the late Black ? 

Wheat. (quietly |He disappeared very myster- 
jously. 

Twit. [spasmodically.] Ha, ha! .Of course he 
did—to be sure he did! So shall J—so shall 
I! [Aside, with desperate composure.| It’s MY 


| TURN NEXT! I’ve married a female Bluebeard ! 


[Turning to TRAP, and taking his hand. Patheti- 
cally.| Trap, my boy, we’ve always been good 
friends, haven’t we? 
Trap. [shaking his hand.| Of course we have. 
Twit. [falteringly.] If anything should happen— 
Trap. {surprised.] Why, what do you expect 


_ to happen? 


Twit. (evasively.] Nothing—nothing! [Impress- 
ively.]| I say if anything should happen, draw up 
a little memoir of me for the county paper. . Say 


Iwas a good husband, as far as it went; and 
_ would have been a good father [/altering, over- 


come by emotion] if—if they had only given me 
the time! 
Trap. {astounded.] What the deuce is he talk- 


_ ing about? 


Wheat. [aside.] Why, he be a blubbering now ! 


Twit. [wipes his eyes with handkerchief.| Keep 
up your spirits, Tom Trap. [Shuddering.] It’s an 


awful thing, I know; an innocent apothecary cut 
off in the flower, I may say in the camomile flower, 
of his years. ! 

Trap. {to WHEATEAR, surprised.] Well, I al- 


_ ways thought Twitters was eccentric. 


Wheat. Eccentric! I’m darned if I don’t think 
he be stark, staring mad. [Rather alarmed.} I be 
awful frightened 0’ the phoby ; he might bite un! 
Here’s off! I wish you a good morning, Muster 
Trap! [Exit hurriedly at back, c. 

Twit. [asrde, ruefully.) Four husbands, and all 
disappeared mysteriously! There’s not much 
doubt about what became of them! Mushroom 


ketchup! horrible depravity! One reads of this | 


‘services of the commercial traveler. 


[Looking wildly 

round, and seizing TRAP melodramatically by the 

arm.| Don’t leave me, Trap. Ha! -hush! she 

comes ! 

Re-enter LYDIA and CICELY, who during the last 
words have appeared at door at back, c. 

Lydia. [to CICELY, aside, vexed.] How very 
provoking ! another train arrived, and the dress- 
ing-case not yet forwarded. 

Twit. [contemplating Lyp1A. Aside.] There’s a 
determined expression in my wife’s countenance 
that I never noticed before! [Nervously.] I—I 
should like—a—a—to be off! 


Enter PEGGY, R. 


Peggy. [sulkily.| Please, mum, what be I to 
put in the sarse ? 

Lydia. (looking up to Tw1tTERS.] My love, do 
you like mushroom ketchup ? 

Twit. [starting bolt off the chair.| Mushroom 
ketchup! [Aside, spasmodically.| Here we are! 
the crisis is at hand! [ With a violent effort.] But 
I must be calm! I must dissemble! [Alouwd.] 
Mushroom ketchup? a-a-yes. [Stammering vio- 
lently.] Ym fond of it! I adore it! I revel in it! 

Lydia. [to PeaGy.] Then procure some imme- 
diately, I will come down to the kitchen and im- 
part the finishing stroke to the sauce myself. 

Twit. [aside.] The finishing stroke to the sauce! 
[Gasping.| There’s no longer a doubt about it ! 

Lydia. {laughing.| You shall see what sort of a 
cook I am! Exit R., with CICELY. 

Twit. [aside, trembling.| Thank ye! I know 
what sort of a cook you are! Oh, this is very hor- 
rible! [Struck by a sudden idea.) Stay! TU in- 
vite Tom Trap; ruthless as my wife is, she’ll 
hesitate before she sacrifices tvo human beings— 
a lamb-like apothecary, and an innocent commer- 
cial traveler! [Alowd, in a state of terrific trepi- 
dation.| Trap! yowll stay dinner? I imsist upon 
your staying dinner ! 

Trap. (laughing.] Inever require pressing when 
dinner’s in question. 

Twit. Thats right. 
Peg-gy ! 

Peggy. [shouting.| Yes, sir! 

Twit. Knives and forks for four! 
For four! [Roaring.] Do you hear? 

[| Haxit at back. 

Peggy. (bawling.| For four! Allright, sir! I 
arn’t deaf. [Aside.] There’s a summit the matter 
with master; it strikes me he’s sorry for his bar- 
gain already. [Zriwmphantly.] Sarves him right 
for getting married ! Ewvit R. 

Trap. (aside.] This lawsuit must be prevented. 
Twitters will pay no attention to the matter. 


[Bawling to PEGGY.] 


[ Bawling.] 


Aha! here comes his wife. Business is business— | 


Tll speak to her about it. 

Enter LYDIA. 
[Approaching Lypr1a. Aside.] I should like a 
moment’s conversation with you on a subject 
which deeply affects your husband’s interests. 

Lydia. {hastily.| My husband’s interests! Pro- 
ceed, I beg. 

Re-enter TWITTERS at back. 

Twit. [watching them, suspiciously.] Aha! they 
are whispering. [Zrembling.] She’s enlisting the 
{In great 
trepidation.] A—a—Ill fetch Tim—I’ll provide 
antidotes. Thank goodness, I’m forewarned! Yes! 
[Lookmg towards LYDIA. } Serpent! rattle-snake! 
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boa-constrictor! your victim is on the alert this 
| time! [ Exit at back, c., in great agitation. 

Lydia. {who has meanvhile been conversing 
with TRAP. Aside, surprised.| My husband, you 
say, is threatened with a lawsuit * 

Trap. Yes, serious affair! Infringement of patent. 
He hasn’t a leg to stand upon; and yet I can’t get 
him to attend to the matter. 

Lydia. [resolutely.| Then J will attend to it for 
him. 

Trap. The best plan would be to compromise : 
offer Coriander fifty pounds down. He’s in the 
village now on business. 

Lydia. [eagerly.| Fifty pounds! I have the 
money, but I cannot draw it out without my hus- 
band’s signature ; however, I’Jl contrive to obtain 
_ it without letting him know my object. 

Re-enter TWITTERS at back. 

Twit. {aside, vered.] Can’t find that precious 
Tim anywhere. [Perceiving TRAP and LYDIA, 
who are conversing earnestly. Aside.| There they 
are, at it still! There’s a plot on foot, that’s clear! 

Lydia. [to TRAP, not perceiving 'TWITTERS. ] 
Leave it to me; I’ll undertake to obtain my hus- 
band’s signature. 

Twit. (listening intently.] Her husband’s signa- 
ture ! 

Lydia. (continuing.| The rest we'll settle after 
| dinner. 

Twit. [aside, alarmed.] Yes, it will be all set- 
_ tled after dinner! I must putastop to this. [Re- 
| treating a few paces, and coughing as though he 
had just entered.| Ahem! ahem! 
Lydia. [to Trap.] My husband! not a word! 
[To TWITTERS, approaching him affectionately. | 
My love, you must be hungry; but dinner will 
soon be ready. You'll say that mushroom ketch- 
up was an excellent notion of mine. 
| Twit. (shuddering. Aside.] It strikes me she’s 
‘‘ketchupped” the lot! [Resolutely.] I won’t touch 
| a morsel ! 

Lydia. (looking at him affectionately.| My love, 
some trifling matter has evidently ruffled your 
usual cheerful serenity. 

Twit. [aside.] Trifling matter! she calls four 
| ketchupped husbands a trifling matter ! 

Lydia. [continuing, cheerfully.| But dinner will 
soon put an end to all your troubles. 

Twit. [shuddering. Aside.| Put an end to all my 
troubles? I—I cannot stand this any longer! I'll 
be off! [Just as he is going towards door, C., LYDIA 
puts her arm through his. 

Lydia. Don’t leave me again, love; see, they are 
bringing in dinner. 

Twit. [aside, trembling.) She has got me fast! 
| [Looking at her.) So fair, and yet so diabolical! 


Enter CICELY, R., followed by PEGGY and TIM, 
bringing in dinner on a ready laid table. 

Cicely. [gaily.] The dinner’s quite ready. I’ve 
been superintending the preparations. 

Twit. [aside, starts.| Aha! the little ’un’s in 
the plot! 

Peggy. (irritably moving table to c.] Now, then, 
| Tim, don’t go shovin’ the table agin’ me! 
Tim. [irritably.| Well, I can’t help it! Inever 
' gee sich a temper as she is in this morning! 

[They put down table, o. 

Lydia. Now, Mr. Trap, take your seat next to 
Cicely. 

Trap. With all possible pleasure. 


MY TURN NEXT. 


Twit. [aside.] Aha! there’s Tim! [Aside to Tr, 
spasmodically.] Stand close behind my chair— 
don’t move on any pretext! | 

Tim. [aside, surprised.| What’s up, I wonder? 

Peggy. (sulkily.] Please, mum, I’ve sharpened 
the carving knife. 

Twit. [aside, starting violently.) Sharpened the _ 
carving knife? 

Lydia. [who has meanwhile been helping the 
others.] My love, let me give you a little of this | 
boiled fowl. 

Twit. [endeavoring to conceal his trepidation, 
and holding out plate.| ‘Thank you—a—a—a very 
little; I—I’mnot very hungry. [Aside.] ’mstarv- 
ing! {Zo Tr, in a hoarse whisper, handing plate 
over his shoulder.] Take it away! 

Tim. [taking plate. Aside.] Well never! mas- 
ter ain’t a eatin’ o’ nothin’. Howsumever, it shan’t . 
be wasted—Ill eat it. [Retires to sideboard, R., 
and greedily devours contents of plate. Speaking 
with his mouth full.| Crikey! what lots 0’ pepper! 

Twit. [taps nervously on empty plate with knife 
and fork, he then seizes pepper-box, and m a state 
of violent excitement “peppers” right and left of 
plate, takes up mustard-pot, and stirs it violently 
round and round, ete., etc. Aside.| It’s astonish- 
ing how thirsty lam! I wonder if the ale is all 
right. [Pours out a glass of ale.| But no! [Stops 
short as he is about to raise it to his lips.| Nobody 
else has had any yet—a—a—lI'll see whether my 
wife will drink it. [Alowd, with a violent attempt 
at politeness.| My love, may I offer you a—a— 
g-g-glass of b-b-bitter ? 

Lydia. [calmly.] You know, my love, I never 
drink beer. 

Twit. aside, bitterly.) Of course not. She 
knows what's in it! [Aside to TIM, who, having 
polished off contents of plate, has resumed his place 
behind TWITTERS, in a hoarse whisper, handing 
glass to him.] Take it away. 

Tim. {taking glass. Aside, surprised.| Well, I 
never! a glass 0’ yale! Master be mortal kind. 

[ Tosses off glass of ale. 

Lydia. {to TwirTERs.] You don’t seem to be 
getting on. 

Twit. [takes a large mouthful of ‘‘ nothing” out 
of empty plate.| ’'m getting on famously! [ Cram- 
ming the end of table napkin mto his mouth. Inar- 
ticulately.| It’s very nice, indeed! 

Lydia. Some more mushroom ketchup ? 

Twit. [starting mysteriously.) No, no! [En- 
deavors to withdraw plate.| Here’s a pretty dose 
she has given me. She evidently wishes to settle 
me right off! [To Tim, handing him plateas before 
over shoulder, ina hoarse whisper.| Take it away! 

Tim. [taking plate.| Another dollop! Here’sa 
precious stroke o’ luck. [Returns to sideboard, and 
greedily devours contents of plate. 

Twit. [looking at Lyp1A. Aside.] The sphinx is 
watching me! [Aloud.] I’m getting on splendidly! 
[Aside.] She thinks I’ve swallowed that awful 
concoction; she’s watching the effect. [Aloud, 
losing his self-command, and jumping up from 
table, tragically.| It’s abominable ! 

All. [jumping up.| What's abominable ? 

Twit. [recollecting himself, confused.| Nothing 
—nothing! [Aside.} I must still dissemble. 
[Aloud.] A—a—little piece of gristle went the 
wrong way ! (Tim and PEGGY clear table. 

Lydia. [to TrRAp.] I fancy my husband is not 
very well. 
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Trap. [to Lypra.] He certainly is in a very 
singular mood to-day. 

Lydia, We'll leave him alone for a moment or 
two. Mr. Trap, do you and Cicely take a turn in 
the garden. 

Tray. {gallantly offering his arm to CICELY.] 


| Glad of the chance-—delighted at the opportunity. 


Cicely. [aside.| Well, Lydia has married a 
strange sort of person. 
[Exit TRAP and CICELY, R. U. E. 
Twit. (aside, alarmed.| What’s going on now, 
I wonder? [Aside to Tim, in a hoarse whisper. ] 
Don’t stir! 
Tim. (with his mouth full.] All right; I won’t 


| Stir a hinch. 


_ Lydia. [aside.] Now will be my time to get his 
signature to that little document. Stay! I have 


left itin my room. [70 Twirrers.] I shall not 
| be a moment, love. 


[Hxit L. 

Twit. (alarmed, looking round.| Something 
awful is preparing—I know there is; and I am 
starving with hunger. [Seizing Trm by the arm.] 
Tim, get me something to eat—something whole- 
some, d’ye hear? 

Tim. [surprised.) Why, warn’t it all whole- 
some ? 

Twit. [tragically.| Wholesome! I’ve reason to 
believe [looking wildly all around] it was the very 
reverse of wholesome ! 

Tim. [alarmed.| But I’ve put away the lot! 

Twit. [horrified.| Youve put away the lot? 
Oh, this is horrible! Ill-fated Bolus! [Anziously.] 
A—a—do you feel a kind of—sort of—[rubbing 
his chest suggestively, his teeth chattering the 
while |—num—num—num ? 

Tim. (aghast, imitating his master.] Yes, I 
feels a sort o’ kind o’ num—num—num! 

Twit. [with increasing earnestness.| A peculiar, 
indescribable burning sensation—a sort of internal 
conflagration ? j 

Tim. {horribly alarmed.] Kes, I feels a hinfer- 
nal conflaggaration! [Blubbering.| I thought it 
was the pepper ! 

Twit. [with a tragic burst.] Pepper! it’s Por- 
SON ! 

Tim. Poison! [Falling on his knees, and bursting 
Sorth into stentorian lamentations.| Oh, lor, oh, 
lor! pisoned in the werry middle o’ Love’s young 
dream! [Jumping up and rushing to and fro.] 
Just as I was a-going to unbuzzum myself to my 
beloved Peggy. But who ha’ been and done 
it? 

Twit. [with melodramatic intensity.] Ha! hush! 
[Looking mysteriously all round, and _ point- 
ing three times over his shoulder in the direction in 
which LYDIA went out.| "Twas she! 

Tim. {mechanically pointing over his shoulder 
in imitation of his master, ruefully.| Who be she? 

Twit. [in a hoarse whisper.| Mrs. Taraxicum ! 

Tim. [astounded.] What, the new missus? 

Twit. Yes! [Tragically.| The wife of five hus- 
bands ! 

Tim. [aghast.] Five husbands! [7rembling.] 
Where be the other four? [TWITTERS points 
tragically downwards, in mute but expressive pan- 
tomime 

Tim. [after pointing mechanically downwards 
in imitation of his master, horror-stricken.] Then 
I’m a murdered wictim ! es. 

Twit. (hastily.] But quick! rush into the shop 
—take down corner jar—right hand top shelf, and 


MY TURN NEXT. 


swallow an ounce of the contents—quick, it’s an 
antidote ! 

Tim. (rushing wildly about stage.| A nanny- 
goat! Les, I'll take a nanny-goat—pisoned, oh, 
lor, oh, lor! [Rushes frantically off, c. 

Twit. [alone, folding his arms gloomily.| There’s 
nothing in the Newgate Calendar to come up to 
this! [ With increasing terror.] But Tl not stop 
here to be murdered! T’ll hide myself under the 
bed, or in the coal-hole! [Looking off.} Aha! she 
a [In an agony of apprehension.| Too 
ate! 

Enter LYDIA, L. 

Lydia. [coaxingly.| Now, my love, I—I want 
you to do me a very particular favor. 

[Attempting to take his hand. 

Twit. [hastily recoiling.| Don’t touch—a—a— 
I’m ticklish! 

Lydia. [continuing.| I wish you, love, to affix 
your signature to this little paper. 

Twit. That little paper ! 

Lydia. |continwing.| You wmust have sufficient 
confidence in me to sign it without looking at its 
contents. 

Twit. [aside.] Some horrible trap! [Struckby a 
sudden idea.| They’ve forged a will, and want my 
signature previous [shuddering] to making away 
with me! | Wipes his face with handkerchief. 

Lydia. Come, now, to oblige your little wifey. 

Twit. [aside.| My little wifey—perfidious croco- 
dile! 

Lydia. Come now! [Putting her arm through 
his, and drawing him to table.] Here are pen and 
ink; you will surely not refuse my jirst request. 

Twit. |aside, alarmed.| The rattlesnake has 
got me tight by the arm. She’s muscular, very 
muscular. TVll call Tim! Ah, I forgot, he was 
poisoned! [Struck by a sudden idea.| Stay! Vl 
feign indisposition! [Making for sofa. Aloud.| 
A—a strange giddiness —a sudden faintness [wth- 
drawing his arm, and falling on sofa] has taken 
possession of me! [Snores. Aside.| She'll think 
it’s the mushroom ketchup! | Snores again. 

Lydia. (aside, surprised.) What can_be the 
matter with my dear husband to-day? Perhaps 
a short nap will do him good. I’m sure he will 
comply with my request when he awakes! [Look- 
ing round.| Ah, Vl cover him over with the rail- 
wayrug. [Petches rug from chair, L. The moment 
her back is turned, TWITTERS bobs up and watch- 
es her movements with looks expressive of the most 
intense anxiety; the instant she turns round from 
chair TWITTERS hastily resumes his sleeping atti- 
tude, and snores violently. N.B.—This is repeated 
every time LYDIA turns away from sofa. 

Twit. [on sofa, and shivering violently.] She’s 
going to smother me! [Lyp1 »ow approaches him 
with rug, with which she proceeds to cover him 
carefully, during which process TWITTERS contin- 
ues to snore and groan alternately. 

Lydia. [walking away from sofa. Aside.] I 
wonder what can be the matter with him? [Sud- 
denly catching sight of blunderbuss, which is sus- 
pended by strings to nails on the wall.| Aha! that 
blunderbuss! [TWITTERS gives a violent start.] 
V'll cut it down at once. [Takes carving knife from 
table. TWITTERS, who is now sitting up on sofa 
watching her, gives something between a terrified 
groan and a snore, and falls back on sofa. 

Lydia. [more and more astonished. Aside. ] 
Again! [Steps back to sofa on tip-toe with carving 
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MY TURN NEXT. 


knife inher hand, leans over her husband and listens, 
as though to assure herself that he is asleep. Aside. | 
He sleeps! [Re-crosses stage on tip-toe to C., gets 
up on chair, and proceeds to cut strings by which 
blunderbuss is suspended. 

Twit. [who has meanwhile re-opened his eyes, 
and is anxiously watching Lyp1A. Aside.| What’s 
she up to now? [Horror-stricken.] She’s getting 


_ down the blunderbuss! she’s going to blow my 


brains out! [Jumps off sofa. Aloud, in a paroxysm 
of terror.] Here! Vll sign! PU sign anything!- - 


| anything! 


Lydia. {who has meanwhile got off chair with 


 blunderbuss.| Why, my dear, what 2s the matter? 


Twit. [in terrific excitement.] Nothing! [Tak- 
ing up pen.| Give me the paper! [Takes paper 
Aside.] Folded down that I may not 
see the contents! [Signing.] You see—a—a—I’m 
signing with pleasure; with positive alacrity. 


| [Aside.] Goodness gracious, how I should like to 
| give my wife in charge! 


Lydia. [taking paper from him, joyfully.) 
Thank you, my love. Now, then, to forward the 
draft to my husband’s antagonist, and so avert the 
contemplated lawsuit. [Hxit, with blunderbuss. 

Twit. [surprised.| She’s gone! she has taken 
the blunderbuss with her! She’s going to do for 


| somebody ! 


Re-enter TIM, with a large jar under his arm, his 
Face is all covered with white powder. 

Tim. (ruefully.| Vve taken the nanny-goat—it 

be nasty stuff; but it has done me a deal of good! 

Twit. [taking jar out of his hand.) Why, what 


_ have you been taking? 


Tim. {alarmed.] You told I corner jar, left hand, 
top shelf. 

Twit. [impetuously.] Right hand, top shelf, I 
said. [Popping his hand into jar, and pulling out 
handful of contents.| Why, this is camphorated 


chalk! 


Tim. [horror-stricken.] Then I’m pisoned all 
over again! [Report of fire-arms heard outside. 

Twit. [aghast.| Aha! she has shot somebody! 
[Fails on his knees, R. of door, at back. 

Tim. [simultaneously with TwitTERs.] Mur- 


der! [Falls on his knees, L. of door, at back, c. 


Enter LiypiA, CICELY and TRAP, R. U. E.; the 
latter has blunderbuss under his arm. 

Coewy Victory! victory ! 
_ Trap. V've fired a salute in honor of the occa- 
sion. 

Lydia. [u., looking all round.| But where’s my 
husband? 

Trap. [R., looking all round.) Why, what can 
have become of him? 

Cicely. [L., suddenly perceiving TWITTERS. | 
Why, there he is! 

Lydia. [astounded.| Why, my dear husband, 


gaily, together. § 


_ what are you doing there ? 


Twit. [sitting upon the ground.] Fiend! sorcer- 
ess! avaunt—keep off! Know that I never tasted 
your mushroom ketchup. 


Tim. [blubbering.| But I have! 

Twit. [with terrific excitement.| Keep off; you 
wish to serve me as you did your other four hus- 
bands. 

Lydia. [astounded.] My other four husbands ? 

Twit. [bitterly.| Yes; Brown, Green, White, 
and Black, and every other color, for all I know. 

Lydia. (aside, surprised.] I see it all. He has 


heard of the aliases adopted at various times by — 


my late husband. [Aloud.] My dear Taraxicum, 
know that the four names you have mentioned 
represent but one single individual! 

Twit. [surprised.] One single individual! 

Lydia. Yes. A long and harassing struggle 
with debt and difficulties compelled my late hus- 
band, at various times, to assume the fictitious ap- 
pelations just mentioned by you. [Opening pocket- 
book, and producing letters.| Here are four letters 
in my late husband’s handwriting, signed respec- 
tively in each of the names you have mentioned ! 

Twit. [who has meanwhile taken four letters and 
compared them.| Black, White, Green, Brown! 
and all in the same handwriting! But that mush- 
room ketchup ? 

Enter PEGGY, R. 


Peggy. Ketchup was all right, sir; only I hap- 
pened to let the top fall off the pepper-castor. 

Tim. [with a burst of satisfaction.| Which ac- 
counts for the infernal conflaggaration. [Joyously. | 
Hooray ! then I ain’t pisoned after all! 

Lydia. 

Trap. 

Cicely. 


' astonished. 4 Poisoned! 
Peggy. 


Twit. [rather confused.] No, nothing—a—he | 


doesn’t know what he’s talking about. [Aside, 
drawing a long breath.| She hasn’t ketchupped 


anybody after all. [Aloud.] But I say—that mys- 


terious paper I just now signed ? 


Lydia. Has enabled me to assign to Mr. Corian- | 
der the sum of fifty pounds, in consideration of | 


which he has waived proceedings against you. 
Twit. [delighted.| Fifty pounds to save me from 
a lawsuit, and her own money too! and this is 


the woman I expected was going to poison me | 


[Impetuously.| Vl never be suspicious again ! 

Tim. | joyously tucking PEGGY’s arm under his.] 
Never no more! never no more! 

Twit. And les me recommend you, [addressing 
the rest] if ever you have anything on your mind, 
not to go brooding and fretting over it as I did, 
but to “out” with it at once, and come to a clear 
understanding ; and if any one requires a hint on 
the subject, [to audience] you know my shop, 
ladies and gentlemen; always happy to accom- 
modate you from ‘ Triumphant Tincture” down 
to ‘‘ advice gratis.” [Rubbing his hands in the 
shopkeeper fashion.| Parr’s Life Pills, pitch plas- 
ters, prescriptions carefully prepared! 
me your custom, and let me hope that, as regards 
yout patronage, it really will be “ My TurN 

EXT,’ 


THE END. 


, COSTUMES. 
_ TWITTERS.—Old-fashioned blue-tail coat with bright buttons; 


tremendous white ‘‘choker”’ with ample ends; large nosega 
stuck in button-hole ofcoat; grayish trowsers ; extensive shaw]- 
SHES waistcoat. 

TOM TRAP.—Smart commercial traveler's make-up. 


LYDIA.—First dress: Smart traveling costume ; blue jacket ; hat 
with feather, ete., ete. Second dress: Becoming morning cos- 
tume ; silk dress, ete. 


CICELY.—Same as Lydia. 
PEGGY.—Ordinary seryant’s dress; brown stuff gown; cap; 


apron, ete. 
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MARRY IN HASTE 


AND REPENT AT LEISURE. 
A Boombastic Play, im Three Acts. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Tom BLACK. Mrs. BLACK. 
Dick GREEN. KATE WHITE. 
POLICEMAN Z 99. JANE. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D, Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door, RELATIVE PosiTions,—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience. 


AOD | I. 


ScenzE.— The Drawing-Room im Tom’s House. 
Tom discovered, sitting. To him enter DIck. 
They shake hands. 


Tom. How do? 

Dick. How are you? 

Tom. It is very cold. 

Dick. Extremely. [They sit down. 

Tom. And how goes the world with you? 

Dick. Oh, much as usual. Tam not o’erwhelmed 
With any superfluity of cash, 
To vex the even tenor of my life; 
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And you are married ? 
Tom. Yes; behold the man, 
Who, erst the jolliest of jolly dogs, 
Has sown his last wild crop, and settled down 
Into a dull respectability. 
Dick. I own I was astonished when I heard 
That you, who ever forcibly professed 
The sternest anti-matrimonial creed, 
Should suddenly abjure your former faith, 
And burst upon the world a Benedict ! 
What cause impelled you to this fatal step ? 
Tom. Needs must, my friend and pitcher, as 
you know, 
When one, who shall be nameless, holds the reins ; 
And so it was with me. The banker’s clerk 
Had lately shown his caligraphic skill 
With irksome iteration on my checks, 
Inscribing ‘no effects” upon the draft ; 
My tailor, with unwelcome courtesy, 
Indulged me oftener with a morning call 


Than simple sociability required ; 
My hosier, and my hatter, and the rest, 
Had, by some strange perversity of fate, 
Large sums to furnish at no distant day; 
The Jews remarked that ‘‘ Monish mosht be had,” 
My landlady was clamorous for rent, 
My washing-book had not been paid for weeks, 
My coat was out at elbows, white at seams, 
Boots down at heel, hat napless, shirt decayed, 
Stockings undarned, razors unground, myself 
A sad epitome of seediness. 

Dick. Have you an onion handy? I would fain 
Drop for your woes a sympathetic tear. 
And how did you survive ? 

Tom. I turned me round 
In search of some legitimate relief. 
It ever was a principle of mine 
Not to expose my gentlemanly brain 
To any danger from excessive work ; 
Gambling was useless—for I never won ; 
Borrowing vain—for nobody would lend. 
Begging absurd—for not a soul would give ; 
Theft hopeless—for I never learnt the trade. 
I paused—more dreary still the prospect seemed ; 
When, lo! descending like an avalanche, 
A golden opportunity appeared ! 
A widow lady of abundant means 
In Essex lived ; to know it was to act— 
I ordered breakfast, donned my Sunday suit, 
Plunged wildly in a pair of lemon kids, 
Disbursed a modicum of silver coin 
To buy a posy for my button-hole ; 
Secured a passage by the morning train, 
And flew to Essex on the wings of hope ; 
I came, I saw, I conquered, and I live! 

Dick. Hurrah! my Tom, again I say, Hurrah ! 
Accept my warm congratulations; may 
I hope to be presented to your bride ? 
She’s lovely, doubtless; with the blushing cheek 
That speaks of modesty still fresh and young, 
Untainted yet by contact with the world. 
Hair glossy and abundant; eyes like stars, 
To melt and guide, by turns, enraptured man ; 
Teeth pearly white ; a breath that wafts perfume ; 
An aspect redolent of endless summer. 
Have I not drawn her picture? 

Tom. As to that, 
’Tis not for me to eulogize my wife. 
But soft, for here she comes. 


Enter Mrs. BLACK. 


Tom. [introducing them.] My wife—my friend. 
Dick. [aside.] Oh! goodness gracious! she is 
very piain! 
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MARRY IN HASTE AND 


REPENT AT LEISURE. © (ActII, Scene1. 


| Methought Dame Nature formed a lovely thing, 

Which so surpassed her previous handiwork, 

That men, enchanted, gazed, and gazed, and gazed, 

Till honor, truth, ambition, all were lost 

_ In rapturous enjoyment of the sight ! 

And has she then so far forgot her craft 

_ As to have fashioned this unsightly frame, 

Without a feature in its proper place— 

With height that far o’ertops the beautiful, 

And arms more fit to strike than to embrace— 

Out of the same material as that nymph 

Who now my errant fancy has enchained ? 

[Aloud.] Lady, your servant. [Aside.] She is 
very plain. 

Tom. Now that you know each other, fraternize. 
May close acquaintance with each other’s minds 
Encourage intercourse, and make you friends ; 
You'll stay, of course, and take pot-luck with us? 

Mrs. B. Now, Tom, you know there’s nothing 

in the house ; 
And if your friend had only sent us word 
We might have had a leg of mutton in ; 
But, as it is— 

Dick. Now, no excuse, I beg; 

I have important business to transact ; 
Congratulate me, Tom, I’ve got a brief! 
The first that ever forced its welcome way 
Into my chambers. I must go and cram, 
Lest my fair client rue the confidence 
That trusted such a future to the hands 
Of Dick—till now a briefless barrister. 

So fare thee well! good-bye. 

Tom. Good-bye. 

Mrs. B. Good-bye. 

Dick. {to 'Tom.] I wish you all the happiness in 
| life ; 

Nay, so it must be with so fair a wife. 

| [To Mrs. B.] May you with such a husband, 
young and strong, 

Taste joys, like summer sunshine, fair and long, 

With sorrows mild and short, like April rain. 

Good-bye, once more. [Aside.] She is extremely 
plain ! 


Al Oxe Tole 


ScENE.—The Dining Room. Tom and Mrs. BLACK 
discovered, sitting at dinner. Maid (JANE) wait- 
ing. TOM reading a newspaper, propped against 
the dish-cover, in front of him. 


Mrs. B. Tom. [No answer. Louder.| Thomas; 
[coaxingly] Tommy; [playfully] Kicksey-wick- 
sey; [angrily] Brute! Jane, tell! your master 
that ’m speaking. 

Jane. Sir, 

The missus is a-speaking. 

Tom. [without looking up.| So I hear. 

Mrs. B. And have you nothing in return to say? 
Tom. Nothing. 

Mrs. B. Polite! then I shall leave you. [Rises. 
Tom. Do. 

Mrs. B. You wish me gone ? 

Tom. Just so. 

| Mrs. B. Then I shall stay. [Sits down again. 
_ A pause. Mrs. B. drums on the table impatiently 
with her fingers. 

| Mrs. B. [with a forced smile.] Come, Tom, say 
something ; what’s the news to-night ? 

| For so preoccupied your senses seem, 

| 


| That something more than common there must be 


To wean your mind from social intercourse. 
What does the paper say ? 
Tom. Gray shirtings—dull. 
Mrs. B. Nay, what have shirtings got to do 
with you, 
Or you with shirtings, be they dull or droll, 
Gray, black, or white? nay, for that matter, pink, 
Magenta, auburn, solferino, dun, 
Mauve, neutral tint, pea-green, or russet-brown. 
Turn to the fashionable column. 
Tom. On! 
“ Arrivals yesterday, at Gray’s Hotel: 
J. Snooks and family—H. Wilks and suite— 
T. Higginbottom—” 
Mrs. B. Goodness gracious ! stop! 
What interest have I in the common herd 
Who chance to congregate at Gray’s Hotel ? 
Is there no matter of importance? Speak. 
Tom. [sententiously.] ‘ Dr. De. Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod-Liver Oil.” 
Mrs. B. Ob, Thomas, how provoking you be- 
come ! 
Wherefore so uncommunicative? Say, 
What circumstance untoward grieves your mind, 
And thus o’erwhelms you in despondency ? 
Am I not now the partner of your griefs, 
As well as of your joys? your comforter ? 
The storehouse where you stow away your pains? 
In your heart’s ship, the woman at the wheel— 
With fifty other similes? Come, tell ; 
What is it vexes you ? 
Tom. [laying down the paper.) Jane, leave the 
room. 
Te a sir. [Aside.] Heard I not the area 
e€ 


Secretly tingle half an hour agone, 
Betokening an arrival, which my heart 
Whispers, in accents certain, though concealed, 
Can only be my dear Policeman Z’s, 
Who, when the sun has run his daily course, 
Comes hither on the wings of love, to share 
With me a happy, surreptitious meal ? 
My love! my own! I come! I come! I come! 
[Exit JANE. 
Tom. The grieved and injured husband to enact, 
Is, you must know, a painful task to me; 
But when a wife forgets repeatedly 
Her bounden duty to her wedded lord, 
That man is worse than coward who neglects, 
From kindness most mistaken, though well-meant, 
To warn her of the wrong, and with a word 
Of duly exercised authority, 
Compel obedience to his sovereign will. 
Mrs. B. [sneeringly.| Stupendous words! 
nutshell in a gale! 
Why, Tom, I cannot fathom your intent— 
Who has been disobeying anything? 
Tom. You know full well, ma’am, what it is I 
mean ; 
And this prevarication only serves 
To make your conduct doubly culpable. 
Mrs. B. I do not understand a word you Say. 
Tom. I asked my friend to dine with us to-night, 
And you, with singular discourtesy, 
Made disapproval so conspicuous 
That he, a gentleman of tact refined, 
Was forced to take the hint. 
Mrs. B. A good thing, too. 
Lom. I say twas not. It was disgraceful quite. 
Good gracious! shall I sit and tamely see 


A 
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| No! [Breaking the seal.] Yes. 


Act IIT, Scene 1.] 


My oldest friend thus banished from my house, 

Because, forsooth, my wife, who ought to be 

The quick forestaller of my every wish, 

Is rough in manner as she’s— [| Pauses. 
Mrs. B. [with stifled wrath.] Well, go on. 
Tom. "Twas innate courtesy that made me 

pause ; 

But since you wish it, I will speak. My wife 

Is rough in manner as she’s plain in face. 

Mrs. B. Out, out upon you! coward! monster! 
wretch ! 

Oh, for the strength of manhood, that I might 

Force you to eat those words, and own you lie! 
Tom. Obedience I insist on, as a right! 

Mrs. B. Ere I will yield to tyranny, I'll die! 

Tom. My friends shall come to dinner when I 
choose. 

Mrs. B. Never, while I have life, shall it be 
done. 

Tom. It shall! 

Mrs. B. It shan’t! 

Tom. Tt shall! 

Mrs. B. I say it shan’t! 


Re-enter JANE, suddenly. Tom appears buried 
in the paper, and MRs. B. looks up smiling. 


Jane. A letter, madame, by the evening post. 
Mrs. B. Just so, I see. | Looking at the letter.] 
That Kate again ! 
[Falls back. 
Tom. [looking up.| And who is Kate ? 
Mrs. B. Oh! never mind. 
Tom. But who 
Is Kate? I want to know. 
Mrs. B. Jane, leave the room. 
Jane. I will, ma’am. [Aside.] Is there not an 
orifice, 
Whereat mine ear, judiciously applied, 
May chance to overhear their conference ? 
[Exit JANE. 
Mrs. B. Tom, let our tiff henceforward be for- 
got. 
I, for the future, passively will yield 
Humble obedience to your sovereign sway, 
And you shall be my master and my king. 
For, as the ivy clings around the oak, 
So I round Thomas in my hour of need. 

[ Pauses, and makes an effort to speak calmly. 
My husband’s father’s uncle’s brother’s wife’s 
Mother’s eighth cousin seven times removed— 
From whom, intestate, came my present wealth— 
Left, it appears, an only daughter, Kate, 

Who claims a prior right in his effects, 

And much it fears me she will prove her case. 
But more than all the wealth this world can give 
Is it, my Thomas, as thy wife to live; 

Thrice welcome cot, dry bread, and common 


gown, 
Tf you are left! 
Tom. Done, done completely brown! [Faints. 


AL Cater i: 


Screnzn.—The outside of the Court-house. POLICE- 
MAN Z 99 discovered standing, on duty. 


Z. [very loud.] Move on, move on! [Confiden- 
tially.] There’s nobody in sight ; 
But if, by some good hap, my manly voice 


' Should force an entrance through these massive 


walls, 


31 


For Law will turn to Justice, and exclaim, 
In accents slightly tremulous through awe, 
‘‘Who is that able officer, whose tones 


Ring out melodious on the morning air ?” 


And Justice, smiling, will reply to Law, 
‘OTis Z!” and all the Court will swell.the sound, 
Till “Z!” “71” 7 be all the business done. 


| From thence will come promotion ; constable 


Will merge in sergeant, then inspecter, then— 

Should Colonel Henderson resign his post, 

As it is not impossible he may— 

Why, who so fit as Z to fill his place ? 

But to my duty. [Loud again.] Come, move on, 
move on! 


Enter JANE. 


Jane. Why, MEDUSA ae Policeman ! is that 
ou? 
Z. Why, Jane! [Very loud.] Move on! 
: [She starts. 
I don’t mean you, my dear; 
I only say it to impress the crowd. 
Jane. How silver-sweet those honeyed accents 
seem ! 
Speak, speak again. 
Z. [very loud indeed.| Move on there ! 
Jane. [in an ecstasy.| Beautiful! 
Z. But say, what blessed fortune brings you 
here! 
Jane. My missus has a lawsuit on to-day, 
And, as she’ll probably be kept in court 
Till close upon the mystic hour of six, 
I sallied forth to take forbidden air ; 
And wandering from a neighboring bonnet shop, 
Kind accident has brought me to my Z. 
Z. And so your missus has a lawsuit on? 
Say, is she plaintiff? 
Jane. No, defendant she. 
The plaintiff is a certain Miss Kate White, 
Who lays a claim to all the property 
‘With which my missus has endowed her lord. 
Z. “White versus Black!” This is the very 
court 
Wherein that matter of forensic strife 
Is even now enacting! 
Jane. Can it be? 
And you, beloved Z, who know the law, 
Tell me which way ’tis probable ’twill go? 
Z. [ pompously.] There is a grand uncertainty 
in law, 
But it is written in the statute book, 
That if a party, woman, man or child, 
Shall fraudulently get, obtain, possess, 
Have, hold, procure, take, or appropriate 
Any lands, messuages, or tenements, 
Goods, houses, funded money, or the like, 
To which, by right decreed or otherwise, 
Another party has a prior claim, 
Said party to said party shall restore, 
At his, or her, or their convenience, 
Whate’er said party to said party owes; 
Always supposing that said party can _ 
Prove that said party in said party’s spite 
Retains said goods against said party’s will— 
You follow me I trust? 
Jane. O learned Z! 
How lucidly you have explained the case! 
How clear the phraseology of law ! 
But some one comes. Good-bye! [Hxit JANE. 
Z. [starting into activity.] Move on, move on! 
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MARRY IN HASTE AND REPENT AT LEISURE. [Act II, Scene. 


Enter, from Court-house, Tom and Mrs. BLACK. 


Mrs. B. Then all is lost! That wicked little 
Kate! 
Methinks I recollect a certain play, 
_ Wherein the heroine, whose name was Leah, 
Made various unlady-like remarks 
| Concerning one who should have been her spouse. 
So now I speak about her. 
May her bed 

Be ever littered with the prurient crumbs, 
Relics of tea and toast, at early morn! 
May her stay-laces ever come undone ! 
Her boots wax clumsier about the toe! 
Her chignon leave her in the slightest wind! 
Her gloves split up directly they’re put on! 
May all her servants claim their Sunday out 
Whene’er ’tis least convenient! May her nose 
Grow red with every frost !—her dearest friend 
Be ever dancing while she’s sitting out! 
And may she, to sum up these miseries, 
Her smelling-bottle always leave in church! 
Now that I have expressed my sentiments, 
We to America will go. 

Tom. Pray do; 
' But list to me a moment while I speak. 
You, through the medium of pretended wealth, 
Obtained a husband; have I not the right 
To sue you, by assistance of the law, 
For taking goods through fraudulent pretense ? 
Oh! what a cruel place this world would be 
Tf legislation did not interfere 
Between the swindler and her guileless dupe! 
But as I am a kind, soft-hearted man, 
I will not drive the matter into court, 


COSTUMES .—_-MODHREN. 


If you will give me (’tis not too much to ask) 
All that you have of wealth, and live apart. 
Mrs. B. Thomas, I’ll see you—well, suspended, | 
first. 
Tom. [sighing.] Since public hangings now are 
of the past, 
That prospect is, I fear, a doubtful one ; 
So we must e’en together struggle on. 
But who are these? 


Enter Dick, with KATE WHITE on his arm. 


The plaintiff in the suit ! 

Who leans upon the arm of Dick, my friend! 
At least, he once was so; but now that he 
Has used his eloquence to plead the cause 
Of her who has deprived me of my wealth, 
He must be so no longer. 

Dick. Say not so— 
My elocution was professional ; 
And since this lady kindly has agreed 
To share her future in this world with me, 
I hope to see you often at my house; 
And foul befall me if I drive you thence. 
Now, if Policeman Z will hold my bag, 
I lead my future bride to speak the tag. 

Kate. Remember, gentlemen who live for plea- 
sure, 
‘¢ Marry in haste” oft means ‘‘ repent at leisure,” 
For weasels sometimes may be caught asleep ; 
So for a wife ‘‘ look well before you leap.” 
And you, kind friends, whose faces, gay and bright! 
Smiled on oar efforts, and approved the sight, 
We thank you very, very much. Good night. 


THE END. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR, JOHNSON. 
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| ScENE I.—An Apartment in Grantley Hall. 


OF 12. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by WHEAT  & CorNeETT, in the Office 
oH the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 


D. C 


THE RENT-DAY: 
A Domestic Drama, in Tiree Acts. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD 


OPAC SE Ov Si @ El eA EUpAc CiGD ECREG Si. 
Drur. ry Lane, 1832. Boston. 1846. 


Martin Heywood.......- Mr. J as. Wallack. Mr. Jas. Wallack. 
GHATUALCY aieinlela siareiaieleiele'=(e)eie1# Brindal. “Gallagher. 
Olicl OLWNTE W oca80000 OBseOO “  Younge. “Gilbert. 
Toby Heywood........---- ** Cooper. “ Fleming. 

HEP ESRLU NOG arerstersisielaiere wie ofeleiels ie ‘¢ Harley. « TT. Placide. 

HES 2UDCT 1c) UGhimcremintetateisiel eres ale “ H. Wallack. “Bland. 
Hyssop... eee | Bedford, “ H. Russell. 
Beanstalk. magoue oaaronnos ou > Euphes: ‘** ‘Benson. 
WSECDNEMaiic ceive vos elev ciseis “Salter. “Adams. 
TEWRGE CH AT ATCT « airalm = (0 elaine =~ ‘* Germon. 
Second Farmer.......++.++ “ C. Jones. “ Stephens. 
RUT Ui mafeleietaisis\ei=.+/s18/2\sls\e/oi2\e%a ‘* Hatton. © Parker. 
IS OGlOTeciclersislecisivie ssleieis ems * Heaton. “Parsons. 
Rachel Heywood Miss Phillips. Mrs. Bland. 
Polly Briggs.....+ --Mrs. Humby. Miss Boquet. 


Dame Beanstalk . Mrs. Johnson. 
Farmers, Farmers’ Wives, Children, &c. 


The Costumes are those of the characters in Sir David Wilkie’s 
pictures of “ The Rent Day” and“ Distraining for Rent.” 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means BIBLE, L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
PD. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means ERiebes L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing the audience, 


PCOS he 


Dis- 
covered, CRUMBS (the Steward), BEANSTALK, 
FARMERS, their WIVES and CHILDREN, SER- | 
VANTS, etc. The Characters and Stage so ar- 
ranged as to form, on the rising of the curtain, a 
representation of Wilkie’s Picture of « RENT- 
Day.” A large archway in front, and a door 
beyond. 


Crumbs. By my heart, there’s naught so plea- | 
sant as a rent-day. 

Bean. Thee be’st right, master Crumbs; naught 
—when the corn’s in the barn and the money in 
the bag; but rent-day, wi bad crops and low 
pockets be an awful thing. 

First Far. It be, indeed. See what it ha’, 
brought Phil Jones to. That seizure, master 
Crumbs, ha’ broke his heart. Warn’t you a bit, 
hasty like? 

Crumbs. Ha, friends! it’s a sad task to be stew- 
ard! I often seize with tears in my eyes. What 
then? we must keep a clear book. I never turn 


‘thee look so blank? 


out a family but—[to one of the ee i 
don’t drink your ale, master Stoke—with 
greatest reluctance. Last week, when Miles and 
his children went to the workhouse, it—[to anoth- 
ey FARMER] help your dame to some pie—it 
made me really uneasy. Yet one’s feelings must 
suffer. One.must keep a clear book. 

Bean. Where be Martin Heywood, I wonder ? 
Ha, things ha’ ne’er gone right since the old man 
died of a sudden. I had hopes to see Martin here. 
| Crumbs. Vve had hopes, some time past. But 
here’s a toast. [lls a glass.] Here’s punctuality 
to all tenants. [They drink, looking significantly 
at each other. 

Bean. Come, Vll gi’ thee another. 
mercy and liberality to all landlords ! 

All. [except CRUMBS.] Wellsaid. Mercy to all 
landlords! [ Drinking. 

Bean. Why, master Crumbs, be there a spider 
in the glass? thee does not drink. Come, ‘mer- 
cy,” man. There be few on us, I fear, would be 
worse for a little more on’t. ‘Tak’ another sup. 

Crumbs. No more. There, Master Beanstalk, 
is your receipt—there, friend Thomas [giving 
various papers to FARMERS] is yours. As for 
that matter about the tithes, Master Hodge, we 
must talk on’t. All our business is now dispatched, 
and I’ll drain another glass to our next merry 
meeting. [All rise, having filled their glasses. 

Bean. Stay. Vll clap a tail to that toast; so 
drink ‘Good fortune to master Heywood !” 

All. Aye, aye! 

Bean. Stop; and his wife, Rachel—not yet— 
and all his darling little babes—God bless ’em ! 
[Al drink.] Why, Master Crumbs, what makes 
It be a bad sign if a man 
make wry faces when he hears luck wished to 
another. 

Crumbs. Wry faces, youmistake. But you take 
a good deal of interest in Martin Heywood. 

Bean. Naturally. I ha’ known him ever since 
he could ha’ lain in my hat. My dame, here, 
stood for his wife, Rachel, and a blessed little 
blossom she was. 
—but I won’t brag. [Retires amongst FARMERS. 
SECOND FARMER comes down to CRUMBS. 

Second Far. Now, good master steward, yowll 
| give me time, I hope! ! 

Crumbs. Time isn’t in my gift, if I would. 

Second Far. I have a wife and eight children. 

Crumbs. A marvelous pity; but “I must make 
up my book. 

Second Far. Give me but two months. 


Here be 


Don’t 


Crumbs. You shall have two weeks. 


If it hadn't been for bad times | 
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Crumbs. So have I. 

Toby. That’s lucky. 
feel for him. 

Cumbs. I want money. 

Toby. So does he. 

Crumbs. T1l give time, if there be any one to 


- reckon on an hour more. Two weeks, and then I 
_ sell every stick. 

Second Far. Have you no heart? 

Crumbs. I must make up my book! Two 
weeks. [FARMER?etires. BEANSTALK, who, with 


others, has filled his glass, comes down and forces 


You'll be better able to 
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a glass on CRUMBS. 

Bean. I say, master Crumbs, the old toast at 
parting, ‘‘ Here’s mercy to all landlords !” 

Crumbs. [unwillingly drinking.) ‘ Merey— 
landlords!” Farewell—farewell! [All exeunt but 
CRUMBS, arch F.] They’re gone, now to sort the 
money. [Hmploys himself sorting papers, notes, 
etc.]| Heywood must pack. The farm must come 
intomy hands. Letmereckon. Another twelve- 
month—the landlord still away, and my fortune 
is complete. I have scraped, and scratched, and 
wrung! ’Tis very well. Such another year, and 
farewell, England. [SILVER JACK and HYSSOP 
looking in arch F¥. 

Jack. [pointing out CRuMBS to Hyssop.] ’Tis 
he! Il swear it! 

Crumbs. Who’s there! 

[JACK and Hyssop disappear. 


Enter STEPHEN, with letters, R. 


Is it you, Stephen, talking to yourself ? 

Ste. Talking, sir? not I. Here be letters; this 
from London; it has our master’s crest. [ Retires. 

Crumbs. Master! Humph! [Reads.] ’Tis from 
young Spendthrift. The old style; more money. 
He shall have it. 

Toby. [without, behind, F.| No,no; Vl walk in. 
When he sees me, he’ll be sure I’m here. 


Enter Tospy Hrywoon, from door and through 
arch. STEPHEN comes down R. 


Servant, master Crumbs. 

Crumbs. Servant; I had hoped to see your 
brother Martin. [70 STEPHEN, half aside.] Ste- 
phen, go to Bullfrog. Tell him to come to me to- 
night; I shall have business for him. Aye, and 
call on Burly, too, and tell him the same. 

[Exit STEPHEN, R. 1 §. 

Toby. Bullfrog and Burly! What devil’s feast’s 
afoot, that they must have a spoon in? 

Crumbs. All trades must be filled; Bullfrog’s is 
an ugly one. 

Toby. Aye, but the ugliest trades have their 
moments of pleasure. Now, if I were a grave- 
digger, or even a hangman, there are some peo- 
ple [glancing at CRumBs] I could work for with 
a great deal of enjoyment. 

Crumbs. That’s Bullfrog’s maxim; he’s very 
merry. 

_ Toby. The most jovial of brokers and appraisers. 

He levies a distress as though he brought a card 
of invitation; giggles himself into possession; 
makes out the inventory with a chuckle; and 
carts off chairs and tables to “‘ Begone, dull care!” 
or, ‘‘How merrily we live who shepherds be!” 

Crumbs. True, in these matters he has a cool- 
ness. 

Toby. Coolness! He’d eat oysters whilst his 
neighbor’s house was in flames—always provided 
that his own wasinsured. Coolness! He’s apiece 
of marble, carved into a broad grin! 

Crumbs. Well, well, your business with me ? 

Toby. My brother Martin has been once more 
disappointed. 


answer for him. Can’t you assist him? have you 
nothing ? 

Toby. Yes, fifteen pounds a year, as principal 
usher to the town free-school. My goods and 
chattels are a volume of ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;” 
ditto ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” with ‘ Plutarch’s 
Morals,” much like the morals of many other peo- 
ple, a good deal dog’s-eared. If my uncle had 
made me a plowman, instead of a mongrel 
scholar, I might have a mouldy guinea or so. 

Crumbs. But has your brother no one to speak 
for him? 

Toby. Yes. There are two. 

Crumbs. Where shall I find them ? 

Toby. In the church-yard. His grandfather 
and his father lie there. Go to the graves of the 
old men, and these are the words the dead will 
say to you: ‘‘ We lived sixty years in Holly Farm. 
In all that time we never begged an hour of the 
Squire. We paid rent, tax, and tithe; we earned 
our bread with our own hands, and owed no man 
a penny when laid down here. Well, then, will ye 
be hard on young Heywood? will ye press upon 
our child, our poor Martin, when murrain has 
come upon his cattle, and blight fallen upon his 
corn?” ‘This is what the dead will say. Ishould 
like to know what the living has to answer. 

Crumbs. [handing the SQuiR®’Ss letter.} This. 

Toby. [opening it.) From the young Squire. 
[Reads] : ‘‘ MASTERCRUMBS, use all dispatch, and 
send me, on the receipt of this, five hundred pounds. 
Cards have tricked me, and the devil cogged the 
dice. Get the money at all costs, and quickly. 
ROBERT GRANTLEY.” Aye, a right true letter 
from an absent landlord. 
| Crumbs. ’Tis hard to be steward to a wild 
youth, who looks not after his own estate. You 
see, he leaves me no discretion. 

Toby. Oh, no! If the landlord lose at gaming, 
his tenants must suffer for’t. The Squire plays a 
low card—issue a distress warrant! He throws 
deuce-ace—turn a family into the fields! ’Tis 
only awkward to lose hundreds on a ecard; but 
venis rascally to be behind-hand with one’s 
rent! 

Crumbs. AS you say—yvyery true. 
ing, Master Toby. 

Toby. Good morning. Poor brother Martin 
wouldn’t come himself, and _so I thought T’d step 
up and speak to you. But T’ll tell him that yowll 
give him all time, and that he’s not to make him- 
self uneasy, and all that. Ill comfort him, de- 
pend on ’t. And,I say; when you write back to 
the Squire, you can tell him, by way of postscript, 
if he must feed the gaming-table, not to let it be 
with money wrung, like blood, from the wretched. 
Just tell him, whilst he shuffles the cards, to re- 
member the aching hearts of his distressed tenants. 
And when he’d rattle the dice, let him stop and 
think of the knuckles of the bailiff and the tax- 
gatherer, knocking at the cottage doors of the 
poor. Good morning, Mr. Steward; good morn- 
ing. [Hxit through arch and door in F. 

Crumbs. Now to give my instructions to the 
| beadle and appraiser, and out he goes. [Evit r. 


Good morn- 
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AN TELA, 118 


SCENE II.—A Rustic View. 


Enter JACK and Hyssop, L. 8. E. 

Hys. [to JACK, who is looking back.] Come, 
come ; why do you loiter? 

Jack. Don’t you see that woman still at the 
_ Stile? the prettiest creature I’ve looked on this 
many a day. 

Hys. Tush! now we’re on business. Go on 
with your story. Let me see, where did that 
wench’s black eyes interrupt us? Oh! you were 
about to tell me how you knew that this steward, 
Crumbs, as he is called, was your master, when 
you took to live by your wits, and the nimbleness 
a rom five fingers. Now are you sure you know 
| him ? 

Jack. Do I know my own hand? Thirty years 
ago, when but a boy, Iran away from my appren- 
ticeship— 

Bee Aye, of rope-making: a fatal profession. 

0 on. 

Jack. Pshaw! I fell in with John Harris—for 


of the road, of the first order; kept as pretty a 
blood, and shuffled a card better than any baronet 
- of St. James’. Bless you! he gave the fashion to 
Hounslow and Finchley. Well, Newgate hath 
clipped many a brave fellows wing! Captain 
Harris was taken, tried, and condemned for Ty- 
burn. 

Hys. Then he got a reprieve ? 

Jack. Yes, in the way of some files, sent to him 
in a pigeon-pie, and twenty fathom of cord, baked 
in a few loaves. He gave them the slip, and 
started for the Indies. There, I heard, he met 
with an Englishman, was brought back again, 
and here he is. 
_ pounds ? 

Hys. If’t may be done with the leisure of a 
gentleman. 

Jack. Tis but to open your mouth. See. 
[Takes out a seal-skin tobacco-pouch, and from it 
an old hand-bill. Gives it to Hyssop.}] I have 
| worn it about me for many a long day. 

Hys. [reading the bill.| ‘ Fifty pounds reward! 
Escaped from Newgate! John Harris, a convict. 
He is five feet ten; of darkish complexion ; oval 
face; quick black eyes, with an eager look; his 
mouth large and restless; his hair a deep chest- 
nut brown, in close curls. His voice is full, and 
his manner of speaking rapid. His pace is short 
and hurried. Has a scar over the left eye; also 
a scar on the back of the left hand.” 
never be the picture of that old man ? 

Jack. Why, ’tis seven-and-twenty years since 
he sat for it; that’s some time for one who hasn’t 
' walked upon velvet. Why, even J am changed. 
I can remember when my mother used to call me 
_ her “ lovely little Jack.” As for Harris, ’twould 

have done you good to hear him cry “ Stand!” 
It came sharp upon you, like the click of a trigger. 
_ Step aside, Hyssop; here are two of the natives. 
[| They retire amongst the trees, L. 3. E. 


Enter POLLY BriaGs, BULLFROG following her, R. 


Pol. Now, Mr. Bullfrog, don’t tease me. 

Bull. I tease! I should hke to know how a man 
with a freehold of twenty pounds per year, a pret- 
ty busmess, and a genteel figure, could tease, 


_ that’s his real name—in London. He was a knight | 


Have you a mind to earn fifty | 


This can | 
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Pol. Well, I’m very poor, Mr. Bullfrog. 
Bul. You are; it’s your only fault. 
Pol. Fault! poverty’s no crime. 
Bul. Isn’t it? Well, it’s so like, I don’t know the 
difference. It’s a pity poor girls have pretty 
faces; they lead us prudent capitalists into many 
false reckonings. Oh, Polly! if I should love you! | 
Pol. La! what should you see to love in me ? 
| Bul. See! why, there’s a beautiful face, with 
its streaks of red, and the blue veins running up 
,and down the white skin, for all the world like 
the ruled pages of a new ledger ! 

Pol. White skin! Wouldn’t you be better 
pleased if it were yellow ? 

Bul. La! why? 

Pol. ’Pwould remind you of your guineas, you 
know. And I’m sure you love nothing so well. 

Bul. Yes, one thing—almost: that pretty little 
red mouth! Oh, Polly! if you had but a small 
annuity, or expectations from a sick aunt, or any- 
thing of that kind, yowd bea perfect woman. But 
I must have a kiss. 

Pol. A kiss! Inever heard of such a thing! 


Enter 'ToBy HEYWoop, R. 


Bul. What an ignorant young woman you must 
be. A kiss is— [He is approaching her, when 
Tosy comes down between them. 

Toby. She knows. I taught her long ago. And | 
harkye, Master Bullfrog ! 

Bul. Now, be cool. V’m always cool. 

Toby. Yowll still be meddling. Don’t you re- 
member that you were once kicked ? 

Bul. Yes. And wasn’t I a picture of patience ? 
Did I fly into arage? No; I flung myself upon 
|the laws. I made twenty pounds by that job, 
and that didn’t make me conceited, either. 

Toby. Take care, or I may kick, too! 

Bul. No. Prudence won’t let you. 

Toby. Why not? 
| Bul. You can’t afford to pay for luxuries! 
| Toby. Ob! on such an occasion, ’d not mind 
running in debt! [Zo PotLy.] But, Polly, go to 
the farm; run and comfort Rachel. Leave the 
|appraiser to me. Go. [zit PoLLy, L. 1 E.] 
/What! waste your valuable time with a girl not 
worth a groat? 

Bul. That’s true; and I ought to be down at | 
'Brown’s, the millwright. 

Toby. Ha! no use going there. I’m told they 
‘barricade doors and windows. You'll never get 
‘in there. 

Bul. Ha, ha! You don’t know my wit. 
possession this morning. 
_ Toby. Why, how ? 
| Bul. Such a scheme! About an hour after 
‘Brown had let himself out of the window, I got a 
‘little girl to go and knock at the door, and call 
for Mrs. Brown. I taught her her lesson; this 
was it: ‘Mrs. Brown, for heaven’s sake!—” I 
‘made her say ‘‘ heaven,” because it sounded more | 
real. 

Toby. Yes, heaven is a good word to lie under. 

Bul. Bless you! I’ve found it so. ‘For hea- | 
ven’s sake come to your husband! he’s chopped 
his leg clean through with an axe!” You showd 
have heard Mrs. Brown scream! Out she ran, 

wringing her hands, her three children tumbling 
after her; and in I and the beadle walked. 
Toby. Then twas all a lie? 


I took 


even if he would? It’s only poor people who! : 
tease, we moneyed men delight ! | Bul. Lord love you, only my wit. And so I 
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told Mrs. Brown, and bade her wipe her eyes 
_ and make herself comfortable, whilst [ took down 
the goods. I shall sell on Thursday. 

Toby. Sell! You are throwing away your time, 
_ knocking down tea-cups and wooden dishes. You, 
should go to the colonies and sell the blacks. 

Bul. 1 certainly do pass off an article with a 
flourish. 

Toby. Flourish! how capitally you’d dispose of | 
a man, his wife, and six children! 

Bul. Ym not conceited; but I think I.should. 
Hem! ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, the next lot con- 
sists of eight mortals.” Stop, are blacks mortals? 

Toby. Why, with some it’s a matter of doubt, se 
let them have the benefit of it. 

Bu'. “Right mortals. How much shall we say 
for the lot?” 

Toby. Or you might ask—‘‘ How much for the 
man? a strong-bodied laborer, a virtuous hus- 
band, and an affectionate father. He weighs four- 
teen stone, hasn’t a single vice, stands five feet 
eleven, is very handsome, and is going at only a 
handful of dollars.” 

Bul. Must you talk about affection, and all 
that ? : 

Toby Of course. Virtue is especially market- 
able in the West Indies. There, it’s worth while 
being a constant husband and a doting parent; 
for one sells for a few dollars extra. Go to 
Jamaiva, by all means. 

Bul. 1 think I should succeed. 

Toby. Succeed! After yourstory to Mrs. Brown, 
if your own father were going by auction, you’d 
knock him down with the greatest grace in life. 

Bul. Now you flatter ! 

Toby. Impossible. With you, there’s no improv- 
ing upon truth. 

Bul. Well, that’s really handsome. 


Enter CRUMBS, R. 


' Good day, Master Crumbs. I was coming, by 
your order, about— 

Crumbs. In good time. 
here! 

Toby. Don’t let me interrupt business. [ Crosses 
L.] ’m going to the farm. Good-bye, Bullfrog ; 
and, I say, if, in the course of auction matters, 
you've a lot of humanity to dispose of— 


But. 


[Seeing Tosy.] He 


| Bul. Well! 
Toby. Think of Mrs. Brown, and buy it in for 
_ yourself ! [Lait L. 1. &. 


Crumbs. A subtile, sneering rogue, that. Hark- 
ye, Bullfrog, you must this day seize on Heywood’s 
goods. [SILVER JACK and Hyssop come down 
from L. to c.] Strangers here ! 

Jack. {slapping CRUMBS on back.] Your ser- 
vant, old sir! 

Crumbs. Old sir! 

Jack. Aye. 'There’s no shame in gray hairs, is 
there? even though they were once a chestnut 
brown. [Sarcastically.| What then? hair will 
change. 

flys. Yes, and quick black eyes, with an eager 
look, will grow dim and dull. 

Jack. A deep voice will lose something of its 
music, and five feet ten shrink into [measuring 
_ CRUMBS with his eye] five feet seven or eight. 

Hys. A large and restless mouth may last. 

Jack. Aye, and scars—[seizing the hand of 
CRUMBS, who stands amazed and trembling.] 
Yes, scars will not rub out. 


' 


Crumbs. Villains! robbers!  [ Passionately. 

Bul. (down, c.] Robbers! shall I call the con- 
stable ? 

Crumbs. Peace! away! [Is hurrying off; JACK 
arrests him. © Crosses R.—BULLFROG goes Up. 


Jack. Nay, nay, old gentleman; we are stran- | 


gers, and ask a day’s hospitality at the mansion. 
[ Crosses after him. 

Crumbs. [trying to escape.] Away—away! 

Jack. [holding him.] As you will not give us 
house-room, will you tell me where I may find a 
printer ?—I wish to distribute through the village 
some hundred copies of this little bill. 

[ Shows CRUMBS handbill; he staggers back. 

Bul. [down R. of Crumss.] A printer! My 
Cousin Hairspace is the man. Does all my cata- 
logues. Give me the bill. [About to take bill. 

Crumbs. Tcuch it not; touch it not, I say! 
Come, gentlemen ! [Inviting them on. 

Jack. Nay, we will not trouble you. [Zo BULL- 
FROG.] Your cousin, you say? 

Bul. The best printer forty miles about. In 
black, blue, or red ink, plain or ornamental— 
there is no printer who—|[ Trying to get the bill. 

Crumbs. The devil seize thee ! peace !—[ Crosses 
toR. BULLFROG goes up.,; Come, gentlemen ; nay, 
you must with me to the mansion. We will have 
a brave dinner! Some wine! wine! Ido entreat 
you not to stay, my good friends. 

[Anxiously endeavoring to lead them off. 

Jack. As you’re so pressing—but we shall trou- 


ble you ? 
Crumbs. No, no; it gladdens me that I have 
met you. Come. | Gomg, R. 


Bul. [down between CRUMBS and JACK. Gives 
JACK a card.| My cousin’s card. 

Crumbs. [crossing to BULLFROG.| What dost 
mutter? 

Bul. Mutter! 
sented Timothy’s card. 
trade, you know. 

Crumbs [in extreme passion.] Think of trade! 
would’st see me hanged ? 


La! Mr. Crumbs! I only pre- 
Must always think of 


Bul. No. I never neglect business for plea- 
sure. [ Goes up, and comes down, L. 
Crumbs. Beware! beware! and follow me! 


[To JACK and Hyssop.] Come, gentlemen; come, 

my good friends! Nay, you first: I entreat. 
[Exit, bowing off JACK and HYSSOP, R. 

Bul. Beware—beware—to a freeholder! PI— 


no—I’m not yet rich enough to be in a passion. | 


When I’ve made my fortune, then I may indulge in 
the feelings of a gentleman. [Hatt L. 


ScENE III.—Stage a little dark. A rustic Land- 
scape. Evening. RACHEL discovered, R. 3.E., 
seated on the projecting step of a stile at the side. 


Rach. The sun is almost set, and yet I see not 
Martin. Oh! my dear husband! my poor chil- 
dren! Heaven be kind to us, for I’ve almost lost 
all other hope. Ha! Martin! Martin! 


MARTIN HEYWOOD appears at the stile ; crosses it. 


Mar. Rachelhere! Why didyou leave the farm ? 

Rach. 1 could not stay there, and you away. 
Our children, Martin; they cried for you. I 
could not speak to them. Icould notstay. Now, 
Martin, your friend ? 

Mar. [with bitterness.] Friend! 


{Act I, Scene 3. | 
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| guineas to begin the world. 


Act I, Scene 3.] 


Rach. Oh! do not look so—do not. | 

Mar. Thave done that to-day I never did be-| 
fore; [have wished myself dead! aye, dead! that 
I might be quit of all. 

Rach, And our children, Martin. 

Mar. *Twould be better for ’em. There’s some | 
spell upon me! Do what I will, it does not thrive! 
Why, ’tis certain there’s some curse upon me ! ' 

Rach. Be patient, dear Martin? 

Mar. Patient! Ihave been patient. - Harvest 
after harvest’s failed; flock after flock has died; 
yet I have smiled upon ’t, and gone whistling ’bout 
the fields. I have been hunted by landlord—_| 
threatened by the taxman—yet I’ve put a stout 
heart upon ’t and never drooped. Rachel Hey-| 
wood, you see me now without a shilling, without a 
home—my children with not a week’s food before | 
them—my wife starving—and yet I’m patient. 

Rach. I never saw you so till now. Martin, | 
what has happened ? 

Mar. I may sit down and see my little ones’ 
pine day by day; I may feel their wasting limbs, | 
and hear them scream for bread; and I may stare | 
in their white faces, and tell them to be patient. 
Patient! 

Rach: Look not so fiercely at me, Martin. Are 
they not my children—mine? Am I not their 
mother? Can your love be more than mine? 
But no; you did not mean that.. Come, Martin, 
be not so hasty. What has happened ? 

Mar. No matter ; let it rest with me. [ Crosses. 

Rach. But it must not, Martin. How many a 
time have you said that you could have no secret 
from Rachel ? 

Mar. 1 don’t remember that. 

Rach. Look there, Martin. [Pointing to the| 
stile.| How often have we met at yonder stile? 
how often have we waited there for hours, and 
talked of our wedding-day, and all our hopes ?— 
then you have said— 

Mar. Aye, those were gay days! 
seemed full of promise, as a field of ripened corn. 
Those were happy times ! 

Rach. They will come back; never fear it. Now 
tell me, Martin, have you been to your friend ? 

Mar. I have been to Harry Wilson. The same 
Harry Wilson to whom my grandfather lent good | 


) 
| 


Then, life | 


| 


Rach. You asked him to lend you the money for 
a time ? 

Mar. I stammered it out somehow. 

Rach. And did he? 

Mar. D——n him! 

Rach. Oh, Martin! | 

Mar. I thought I was talking toa brother. I 
told him all, Rachel, all!—and he heard me with 
a smile on his face, and said he was sorry! 

Rach. Then he could not assist us ? 

Mar. No. His money was laid out in ventures, | 
he had lost by lending; but he was very sorry ! 

Rach. And he offered nothing? 

Mar. When I told him we had not a guinea, — 
not a home that we could call ours—not a certain 


| down. 
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Rach. And your other friend ? 

Mar. No, I asked no other. 
enough. 

iach. Then every hope is gone! 

Mar. No, there is one hope yet. 
cannot bear to think of it. 
must not starve. 
the sea? 

Rach. What! leave the farm? 

Mar. I am offered a place on an estate, far 
away in the Indies. What say you ? 

Rach. Leave this place? 

Mar. Why not? We shall find sun, and sky, 
and green fields there. ; 

Rach. But not our own fields, not our own sky, 
not the friends who love us, not the neighbors who 
respect us, Oh, think not of it. Our children! 
they would die there! Die amongst strangers! 
Martin, would you quit our home? 

Mar. Our home! whereis it?—the work-house ! 
Ha, ha! our home! Rachel, it shall be. We'll 
not be pointed at as beggars. We'll be no burden 
to the parish. We'll take our children in our 
arms, and leave this place forever. 


One denial was 


And yet I 
Rachel, our children 
What say you, shall we cross 


Einter TOBY HEYWOOD, L. 


Toby. Leave this place! what for, Martin—have 
you got scent of a gold mine? 

Rach. Oh, speak to him—persuade him! He 
would go from here—go and die in some foreign 
place ! 

Toby. Nay, he has more wisdom than that. 
Thour’t [crosses c.] not such a fool, Martin. 
Come, I’ll give you better advice. 

Mar. Spare it for those who ask it: I want 
none. 

Toby. Come, don’t snub your younger brother. 
Tf you did enter the world ten months and a few 
seconds before me, you can hear reason. Go to 
foreign parts, eh! 

Mar. Shall I stay here and starve ? 

Toby. Come, Martin, we never looked sulkily at 
one another when we were boys; now ’{would be 
too late to begin; we should make no hand of it. 
Starve ! 

Mar. Aye. Will not the steward seize ? 

Toby. No, no. I have been and talked tu him. 

Mar. You didn’t beg for— 

Toby. Beg! There’s little of the beggar in my 
face. I talked reason to him. I said @ man who 
hadn’t money couldn’t well pay any. All you 
wanted was time; and he didn’t refuse. 

Rach. There, Martin, I told you not to be cast 
I knew we should yet be happy. 

Mar. Still there is no certainty that— 

Toby. I tell you what, brother; you are one of 
those people who are so very fond of ill-luck, that 
they run half-way to meet it. Old Crumbs will 
give you time—I know it. Go, Rachel; goto the 


farm. [RACHEL crosses L.] Wipe your eyes, kiss 


the babies, take down the bacon; draw a mug of 
nut-brown, and Martin and I will find appetites. 


meal—the tears came into my eyes, and I felt like 
a thief whilst I said all this,—well, he wouldn’t | 
lend me a farthing; but, kind soul! he bade me 
take a glass of wine, and hope for better days! 
I took the wine, and pouring it upon the floor, 
wished that my blood might be so poured out of 


my heart, if ever again I stood beneath his roof; 


| 
| 


and so I left him! 


There, away with you. 

Rach. You will follow, Martin? There, look 
light again. That’s well. We shall once more be 
happy—very happy! Fortune will change, be 
sure of it. _ [Exit i. 

Toby. Change! to be sure she will; Fortune’s 
a woman! 
laugh. There, now, practice that fifty times a 
day, ana care would as soon be hanged as dare to 
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look at you! [Clapping MARTIN on the shoulder, 
rouses him into cheerfulness, and exeunt L. 


mansion. The panels elaborately carved in an- 
tique style. In one of the panels, a picture of a 
young female, richly habited. 


Enter GRANTLEY, shown in by BULLFROG, who 
is slightly intoxicated, R. | 


Bul. Master Crumbs will be with you, sir, in) 
the knocking down of a hammer. From London, 
| sir? 

Gran. Tam. A fine old mansion this. 

[ Crosses L., looking at pictures on L. F. | 

Bul. Beautiful! Capital piece of oak paneling, | 
that; nice bold carving, sir. [Pointing to figures. | 
Pretty cherubims’ heads in the corners. 'That’sa_ 
figure of Mercy. Should like to have the selling | 
of the house and furniture. 

Gran. The owner is indebted to your good 
wishes. | 

Bul. The owner? Oh, he’sawild fellow. He’s| 
never among us. No, sir; he’s a London spark. 
His father left him abroad; and though the old 
_ man’s been dead, and the young gentleman’s been 
_ in England these two years, he has never paid us 
| a Visit. : 

Gran. Fond of a town life, I suppose? 

Bul. Very fond. And then he’s so lucky in his 
steward. 

Gran. Indeed! 

Bul. Oh, he’s a jewel of a man! so punctual 
with the tenants. There’s no keeping a guinea 
from him, sir. He’s a delightful man for our busi- 
ness. 

Gran. And your profession is— 

Bul. | giving card.| Appraiser and auctioneer. | 
Happy to serve you. I made one seizure this 
morning; shall have another to-night. If you’ve 
thoughts cof staying amongst us, and want to fur- 
nish, I can assist you to two or three good penn’- 
orths. [GRANTLEY has been observing the picture 
on L. F.] What, sir! you are looking at that pic- 


ture? I don’t know the painter. It’s not a— 
| Gran. No— [ Musing. 
Bul. No. And it’snot by—by—[aside] I must 


get an Italian smatter, or 1 shall never be able to 
knock down the painters! 

Gran. Is it a family portrait? 

Bul. Why, sir, between ourselves, if I were to 


in an oak frame ! 

Gran. Why so? 

Bul. Why, more than twice I’ve caught Mr. 
Crumbs standing before it, looking at it; and 
once (yowll hardly believe it, for nobody who 
knows him would,) I caught him with the tears 
rolling down his cheeks. Nobody would believe it! 

Gran. Then he is not generally given to strong 
emotions ? [ Crosses R. 

Bul. Bless you! no, sir. He’s too much a man 
of business for that. Here he comes. Not a word. 

Enter CRUMBS, D. F., down C. 

Crumbs. Your servant, sir. Business must ex- 
cuse me, that I made you wait. [Zo BULLFROG.] 
Go you, and see that Burly is at hand. I seize 
within this hour. Go! 

Bul. I will; [aside] but first for the other bot- 
tle with Captain Jack. I must better my taste in 
wines, if only in the way of trade. [Hit D. ¥. 


ScENE IV.—The old oak room in GRANTLEY’S | 
‘on it. [Reads.] “The bearer is my most special | 


|GRANTLEY.] Oh! a gentleman! 


put it up at auction, I should call it a conundrum | 


Gran. I shall tax your hospitality for some 


days. This [giving a letter] from my friend, 


Grantley. 

Crumbs. He’s well, I trust? [Aside.] Curses 
friend ; treat him with all respect, as he were my- 
‘self. He will stay to sport some week or two.” I 
would, sir, we had had earlier notice. I fear me 
you will find us ill provided. 

Gran. Never fear it. 

Crumbs. In truth, sir, ’tis a dull spot. Here we 
see no one—hear no one. 

Gran. Indeed, it seems still enough. 

Crumbs. You never hear a sound—not a sound ; 
unless it be the birds in the rookery, or, at night, 
a mouse scratching in the wall. [Loud laughing 
and knocking within. SILVER JACK sings in @ 
loud voice, behind, D. ¥.: 

“May corn never fail, for that makes good ale ; 
But a blight to all hempseed, brave Doys, brave boys, 
But a blight to all hempseed, brave boys.” 
Gran. Do the mice scratch thus early ? 
Crumbs. [confused.] I—I— 
| More laughing and noise. 
Gran. The rooks are somewhat jovial. 


They are the richest of the Squire’s tenants—de- 
vout, religious men; but to-day being 1rent-day— 

Jack and Hys. [heard by the door.] Halloa! 
Master Crumbs. 

Crumbs. 1 come—I— 
of worth and reputation. 

Jack. [at door.| Master Crumbs! John Harris! 
Fifty pounds reward ! 

Crumbs. Damnation ! [In extreme terror, rushes 
up, and opens folding doors. SILVER JACK and 
HYSSOP are seen, with BULLFROG, trying to keep 
them back. They come down, all flushed with wine, 
JACK holding a bottle. CRUMBS, aside to them. | 
Tam busy. I willreturn. Go. 

Jack. Busy! D—n business! 

Bul. No; don’t d——n business. I’m very 
drunk, but I can’t d——n business ; it’s profane. 

Jack. To leave your company, and— _ [Seeing 
Introduce us. 
You won’t! no? Ill introduce myself. [Crosses 
to GRANTLEY, puts botile wpon the stage, which 
BULLFROG takes wp, and retires to back ; seats 
himself in a chair, and, during the following, drinks 
until he falls asleep, L.| Servant, sir. Nice house, 
this. Capital wine; yes, and a civil steward. Sir, 
I beg your friendship. If you’re for anything in 
this way, I— [Taking from his pocket a pack of 
cards, and shufiling them. 

Hys. Aye, sir; or if there be music in this— 
[Rattling a dice-box, crosses to GRANTLEY. 
CRUMBS endeavors to keep them back. 

Gran. [aside.| Devout, religious men! 

Jack. We’re not avaricious. We play for any- 
thing, from a marvedi to a thousand guineas. 

Crumbs. [who has been vainly trying to keep 
them back.| No, no ; the gentleman does not play. 
| [Crosses to GRANTLEY.] Goin, my good friends. 
| Gran. [to CRuMxS.] With your leave, I'll look 
‘about the grounds. [ Going R. 
| Jack. Fine spot—nice house—good wine—aye, 
and [looking at portrait, L.] pretty pictures ! 
Well, I say, [to Hyssop] isn’t that an angel ? 

Hys. 1 can’t say; I’ve not been used to such 
company. 

Gran. It is, indeed, beautiful. [To Crumss.] 


[To GRANTLEY.] Men 


| 


| 


Crumbs. It hath never happened until novw. ° 
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_ age with wine. 


Act I, Scene 1.] 


Tell me, whose portrait is it? Did you know the 
lady ? 

Crumbs. [with emotion.] She was a—a favorite 
of the late Squire’s. She’s Jong since dead. 

Jack. A favorite, and dead! Ha! I suppose 
the Squire was fond of her, and so broke her heart. 

Crumbs. [with passion.| How dare you— 

Jack. {coolly, and in an under-tone.] Come, 
come, John Harris; fifty pounds reward! 

Crumbs. [recovering himself. To GRANTLEY. ] 
Come, sir, I will show you 

Gran. Do not guit your friends. With your 
leave T’ll go alone. Gentlemen, I’m the humblest 
of your servants. [Aside.| Devout, religious men ! 

[Haxit R. 


Hys. A pretty spoken fellow ! 

Jack. And a rich one. Did you see the dia- 
monds on his fingers? I warrant me his pockets 
are—umph! a prize? [To CRuMBs.] What say you? 

Crumbs. I—I? 

Jack. Vd forgot—vou only rob now as a stew- 
ard. Yowre one of the regulars. 

Crumbs. Rob! harkye !— 

Jack. Come, come, John Harris ; no big words. 
Tve something here [showing bill] wouldn’t look 
so well framed as that red-lipped young lady. 

[Pointing to picture. 

Crumbs. Well, well, we’re friends; but be cau- 
tious, [implore you. [J great agitation.| Come. 
You shall have more wine, wine! [Goes up and 
throws door open, still with his back to BULLFROG. 

Jack. [crosses R.| Wine! Aye, we will have 
more. And then for our plans, old boy; then for 
our plans. Why, how lucky it was we met one 
another! You see, there were a few pressing in- 
quiries about us in London, so we thought we’d 
take the benefit of country air, until the anxiety 
of our friends cooled a little. But then, to think 
of the luck of our meeting! Aren’t you delighted? 

[Embracing him. 

Crumbs. Yes, yes. But goin. You shall have 
wine. I'l go see to it. 

Jack. Wine! wine! Ha, ha! We drink cour- 
Success to the grapes— _ [Sings. 

“ But a blight to all hempseed, brave boys, brave boys ; 
A blight to all hempseed, brave boys !” 
[CRUMBS forces them into room and comes down. 

Crumbs. The devil has forsaken me! To be 
tracked out after so many years! This visitor, 
too. No; my course is clear. But how to dis- 
pose of that ruffian? Ha! he has been prating of 
some woman; by the description, ’tis Heywood’s 
wife. ll put him in possession of the farm, and 
thus rid me of him, whilst I—let me see— 

Bul. [still asleep.| What shall we say for this 
wine, fifty years in bottle? Thank’e, sir; it’s go- 
ing—going—gone ! [Lets the bottle fall. 

Crumbs. [who has remained in deep thought, 
startled, rushes up to BULLFROG, and seizes him.] 
Scoundrel! listening ? 

Bul. Dreaming—only dreaming. 
ed. down the sweetest ten dozen! 

Crumbs. Up, or I strangle you! 
mind your business ? 

Bul. Business! that’s enough. Cry business— 
and if I don’t move, you may send for the under- 
taker. 

Crumbs. Hence ! | 

Bul. Ym going. Business is business. Capital, 
wine! [Sings.] ‘“‘ And a blight to all hempseed.” 

Crumbs. Hence! Hence! [Forces him off, R. 


I just knock- 


Ist thus you 
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ACH ie 

Scene I.—The interior of Heywoon’s House. 
| The Scene, Furniture, etc., as in Wilkie’s Pic- 
ture of ‘* DISTRAINING FOR RENT.” MARTIN 
and RACHEL seated at table, with TOBY, BEAN- 


STALK, his DAME, and the CHILDREN. Ale, 
jugs, etc., on the table. 


| Bean. Come, Martin, here be better times. So; 
we Shall be jovial yet, man. 

Rach. Aye, that we shall; and so I tell him, 
farmer; but he will not heed me. 

Mar. We have bad naught but ill-luck sinee 
ithe old man died. 

Bean. Why, ’twas awfully sudden, to be sure. 
Mar. Here he was, one minute as strong and as 
| dightsome as ever, when death fell upon him like 
1a bolt, and he Jay upon that bed, panting like a 
run-down hare. 

Toby. Odds, Martin! look into your ale; you'll 
see something better than dying men. Our grand- 
father’s in heaven. Here’s to the memory of him ! 
Let him rest. 

Mar. I tell you, I can’t but think of him. 
Abroad or at home, I see him. Sometimes, when 
I’m falling into sleep, his eyes seem to stare close 
at my face, and I start and gasp again; and then 
I see him looking and pointing at that chair. [ To 
FARMER.] You know, farmer, he’d sit in it for 
hours, with one of the youngsters on his knee. 
| Still I see him, with his hand stretched forth, and 
his throat working, as though the words were 
there, but couldn’t out; and so he died. Depend 
|on’t, there was something on the old man’s mind. 
Toby. Brother, shall I go to the chureh-yard 
jand bring you a skull and cross-bones? for in 
your present humor they’re your fittest company. 

Mar. Ym afoolto think so. [Fills horn.] Come, 
farmer, your hand. Toby, yours. Rachel, lass, 
we'll be merry yet.. Here’s to better times! 
[Drinks ; then takes the CHILDREN on his knees. 

Toby. Come, I warrant me, there’s more com- 
fort in that than in ghosts’ eyes at midnight. 
Why, it’s up in your cheek already, man. Take 
another. 

Mar. With all my heart. 
‘““Here’s better times !” 
Enter POLLY BRIGGS at door, L. 8. E., down on R. 

Pol. Oh, Farmer Heywood! Here comes the 
steward, and that nasty appraiser, and the bea- 
dle; and all the folks say they are coming here to 
seize ! 

Mar. [putting down the CHILDREN.] Rachel, 
stand aside! that gun! [Js going to take the gun 
from over chimney-piece ; RACHEL prevents him. 

Rach. Ob, Martin! husband! for the love of 
heaven ! 

Toby. What would you, Martin ? 

Mar. Shoct the first man who crosses yonder 
threshold ! 


And again Vl drink, 


no reason to be so. 
Mar. No reason! 
dren, yet say I have no reason! Are not here 
five—[ pointing to RACHEL and CHILDREN] —five 
bitter reasons? The gun! [ Violently. 
Toby. Martin, Martin, are you mad ? 
Mar. [falling despairingly into a chair.) Tam 
mad! God help me! I am mad! 
Enter CruMBS at door. Crosses over behind to L. 
Crumbs. This is a disagreeable business. 
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Bean. Come, come, Martin, be not rash; thee’s | 


You have a wife and chil- | 
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Toby. I should know that by your looking so 
pleased. 

Crumbs. I want my due. 

Toby. Yowll have it some day. 
| allowed me to give it you now. 

Bean. Come, come, Master Crumbs, have com- 
passion. 

Toby. Compassion ! tell him to have three heads. 

Rach. Do not anger him. [Zo CrumsBs.] Good 
sir, give us time; but a short time; have mercy. 
Kneel, children, kneel! [CHILDREN are about to 
kneel, when MARTIN starts wp. 

Mar. Stand! if youre of my blood. They are 
the children of an honest man, and must not 
kneel before a villain! 

Crumbs. Mighty well. You owe a _ twelve- 
months’ rent ; and instead of money you give blus- 
tering words. 

Mar. Lightly! [To BEANSTALK.] Farmer, as I 
am aman, I have lived a whole year in torment. 
Day has been all misery to me, and bed no bed. 
Still, as rent-day would come, I have lain awake 
whole nights, and every night was more dreadful 
than the past. Then I’ve tried to think no more, 
but dug my head into my pillow, and fixed my 
fingers tightly in my hair, and tried to stun my- 
self to sleep—but all would not do. There ap- 
peared a something hanging over me—about me ; 
heavy and stifling it seemed—and my blood would 
run hot and cold; and so I’ve lain and watched, 
and prayed the daylight in. The next night 
worse; for it brought the time still nearer. And 
when at last the rent-day came, and I without a 
groat, ’ve crossed yon door, not with an English 
farmer’s tread, but with a thief’s pace crawling 
to the gallows! This is to pass rent-day lightly ! 

Crumbs. Why not give up the farm? Why not 
leave the house ? 

Mar. Why not? My father’s father grew gray 
under this roof. And sooner should these beams 
fall and knock my brains out, than J would quit 
them. Here I was born, and here I will die. If you 
would take me through yon door, Master Crumbs, 
I tell you it must be heels foremost. Leave 
the house! TI almost love it like a living thing. 

Crumbs. Allvery fine. For my part, I can’t see 
why one house shouldn’t be as good as another. 

Mar. Likely you cannot. But Ihave crawled 


I wish the law 


a little child upon this floor; the very door-step is | 


worn with my feet. I have seen my mother, 
fathers, die here !—I—I tell you, here I first saw 
the light, and here V’ll close my eyes. 

Rach. Dear Martin, be calm. 

Crumbs. Yowll not oppose the law ? 

Mar. I know not that. I tell you, don’t pro- 
voke me. [Taking the arm-chair.| Here I sit in 
my grandfather’s chair; the chair of that old man, 
who, for forty years, paid rent and tithe to the 
last guinea. Here I sit! And I warn you, put 
not a hand upon a stick or thread ! 

Crumbs. [crosses behind, calling at door.| Come 
in, friends. 


Enter BULLFROG, over on L., and BURLY at door. 


Mar. I warn you back. 

Burly. [showing a paper.| What say you to our 
warrant, Master Heywood ? 

Mar. (tell younot to tempt me. I cannot trust 
| myself, for I am desperate! Leave the farm! 

Crumbs. [to BULLFROG and BURLY.] You know 
your duties. [Hait i. 


NT-DAY. 


Rent-day passes lightly with you. | 


[Act IL, Scene 1. 


Bul. [on ., who has been looking over goods. } 
Business is business. [Zakes out pen, ink, and 
book.] One bedstead ! 

Mar. Let me come at them ! 

Toby. Nay, nay, brother! 

Rach. Husband! 

Children. Father! [They all hang about MAR- 
TIN, keeping him from BURLY and BULLFROG. 

Mar. {c., after a struggle, sinks into the chair. | 
Rachel !—my poor babes!—take all, take all. 

Bul. [making out inventory.] One bedstead— 
one table! 

Bean. and Neighbors. [who have entered, R., and 
come down, some remaining behind.] Shame! 
Shame ! 

Toby. Blood-suckers ! 

Bul. One toasting-fork, 
baby’s rattle ! 

Mar. God help us! God help us! [Buries lis 
face in his hands. BULLFROG seats himself on bed; 
and other characters so arrange themselves as to 
represent Wilkie’s Picture of ‘‘DISTRAINING FOR 
RENT.” 


one bird-cage, one 


AGU ae 


Scrnrt I.—The interior of HEYwoon’s House. 
Day breaking. The furniture of the Scene as at 
the conclusion of the second Act. POLLY BRIGGS 
discovered, seated at table, a light burning. 


Pol. Dear me! how heavily the time goes— 
and the farm—I declare it doesn’t look as it used 
to do. I’m so tired—yet I must keep my eyes 
open, for company’s sake. 

Enter RACHEL, R. 

Rach. They sleep soundly. Poor children! 
Heaven knows where they will rest another night. 
IT stood and watched them, and they looked so 
innocent—so happy—they smiled, and my heart 
died within me. 

Pol. Don’t take on so. 
good news, never fear. 

Rach. 1am so wretched, I have lost even hope. 
My pretty babes, had we been always beggars, 
then you could have borne cold, nipping winds, 
rough words, uncertain food; but now they’ll 
pine, and so they’ll die. Even our children will 
be taken from us. 

Pol. Well, I never thought you could talk after 
this fashion. 

Rach. Nor I. But then I had not seen my in- 
fants lying on a bed no longer theirs. Is it not al- 
most day-break? Had Martin been successful, he 
would surely have been back. 

Pol. Now, why will you think the worst? I 
shouldn’t wonder if he returned with a large bag 
of money. Ill go to the end of the lane, and see 
if either he or Toby be coming. 

Rach. No, do not leave me—the stranger up- 
stairs. Yet go; but do not stay. [Hit PoLLy at 
door, R. 8. E.] Sure the morning will never come. 
(Oh, yes, ’twill come too soon! Then another, 
and another, and we are houseless beggars. I 
walk about the place like a restless ghost. To 
| know the worst were better than to remain thus. 

[Sits.] I am worn and tired—even too tired to 
sleep. [Fatigued, falls asleep. 
Enter SILVER JACK, cautiously, R. 


Jack. All quiet. Harris must have put some 
devil in that wine, or I had never slept so. Here 


Martin will return with 


| 
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Act III, Scene 1.] 


am I in possession—a watch-dog over spoons and. 
platters, whilst Hyssop, I warrant me, is rarely) 
plucking that new comer. Jack, Jack, so it has 
ever run; a pair of bright eyes has been a will-o’- 
the-wisp to you, leading you through quagmires | 
all your life. Ha! [Seeing RACHEL.] She’s here, | 
and sleeping! How tired, pale, yet pretty, she, 
seems! She looks good, and—pshaw! we all) 
look good asleep. How still the place is; no one 
here but ourselves—yes, the children. I just 
passed through their room, and saw them looking 
as fresh and as rosy—I felt as I hadn’t felt for 
many a day. Twas a fool’s moment, and is gone. | 
[Approaching her, she wakes. 

Rach. Martin, Martin! [Sees JAcKk.}] You here! 

Jack. I couldn’t well sleep, so I thought ’d come 
down and keep you company. This is a much 
pleasanter room. 

Rach. It is at your service. 
children’s. 

Jack. [staying her.| They’re all fast asleep. 
Bless their little hearts! I stood and looked at 
them just now till I quite loved them. They are) 
very handsome. 

Rach. And most unfortunate. 
| Jack. Why, this is awkward business. 
you may yet find friends. 

Rach. Friendship! 
| _ Jack. We sometimes find it where we had least 

thoughts of it. Your children are very like you. 

Rach. It has been remarked. [ Going. 

Jack. [lingering.] Yes, full purses ought to go 
with full hearts. 

Rach. ’Twould save much misery. 
your employer— 

Jack. My employer! 
Crumbs was once my master; 
changed: we are now bosom friends. 
only to oblige him. 

Rach. Your task can hardly be a pleasant one. 

Jack. Nay, ’tis very pleasant. Look you, I have 
been rolling these many years about the world, 
_ and this [displaying a purse} has still been gath- 
_ ering. Those pretty babies of yours,—I’m mighty 
' taken with them. Where is your husband ? 

Rach. Gone, as a last hope, to try to borrow. 
He should have been back by this. 

Jack. Inever found this purse so troublesome 
before. Will you lighten it for me? Come, no 
ceremony. You want money: I don’t. 

Rach. Oh! this is kind, most kind. Yet, from 
a stranger— 

Jack. Pshaw ! Ill-fortune, now and then, makes 
sudden acquaintances. [St#ll presses the money. 

Rach. Tndeed, sir, I—I cannot. 

Jack. Yet the poor babes must sleep some-| 
where to-morrow. Come! 

Rach. My husband will speedily be here; he, 
perhaps— 

Jack. Nay, when I’m in the humor, I wouldn’t 
be balked. Now or never! Hang it! take the 
purse. [Forces tt into her hand. 

Rach. My husband will return it with a thous- | 
and thanks. My children are saved. Oh! you 
have made us most happy ! 

Jack. That’s enough for me. As for returning 
the money, that may rest with yourself. ’Twould 

have been hard for you to see your husband in a. 
| jail, yourself and little ones without a home. 


I can go to my 
| Going. 


But 


I would | 


Why, to be sure, old 
but times are 
Iam here 


the workhouse—why, you seem ill ? 


Rach. Only to hear you name it makes me. 
tremble. 


| pardon. 
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Jack. But there’s no such hard fortune for you. 
No, you may stay on your farm, have your chil- 
dren about you, whilst all fears of beggary and 


Rach. The sudden joy—’tis nothing, and will pass. 

Jack. Come, sit down. [She sits.] There, you 
are looking better whilst I speak. [Hanging over 
the chair.| As for the money, if you like to have 
it as a gift, lisa bargain between us. So, to make 
it binding—just one kiss! [ Throws his arms about 
her; she shrinks from him.| Why do you look so | 
at me? 

Rach. TI was deceived! I thought I saw a friend; 
I was deceived ! [ Rises. 

Jack. Tush! I am your friend. Come, one kiss. 

Rach. There [drops the purse at his feet| is your 


money. [ Going. 
Jack. Will you be blind to your own good? I 
tell you the money shall be yours—all yours. I 


care not for a penny of it. 
Rach. Be silent, and let me go. [ Trying to pass. 
Jack. Think of your children—your husband— 
[ Seizes her. 

Rach. I do, and scorn you. [Breaks from him. 

Jack. Are youmad? Listen to my offer. 

Rach. Had you made it when the world went 
well with us—when this roof sheltered a happy 
family—when every day brought its plenty, its 
content—when we had no fear of poverty or per- | 
secution—even then, the thought of that you pro- 
pose should have brought the blushes to your face, | 
and made you dumb with shame; but now, with | 
want at our hearth—a husband mad with sor- | 
row—children unprotected—now to offer! oh, you 
have a heart of stone, or you could ne’er have 
thought it. 

Jack. Hear reason, and take the purse. 
you I do not mean— 

Rach. You mean the worst. He who would de- | 
stroy a happy fireside is vile and infamous; but | 
he who insults its wretchedness, is base indeed! | 

Jack. Base! Look you! zounds! to be whipped 
by a woman’s tongue! Come, don’t let us part so. | 
This is all very well, but, but—hang it, can’t we 
understand one another ! 

Rach. Oh! Martin! Martin! 

Jack. [chinking the purse.| He may sleep in a 
prison to-morrow ! 

Rach. Let me pass. I must, will go to my chil- 
dren. 

Jack. [throwing up the purse.]| And they may 
want a breakfast. | 

Rach. Villain! though you insult the wife, have | 
pity on the mother. [Attempting to cross, he seizes 
her.| Let. me go! 

Jack. Not now—I have gone too far. 


I tell 


Rach. Oh! you will not! Mercy! Martin! 
[ Despairingly.| He comes not! 
Jack. [passionately.| You may rave. You've | 


roused me, and I’ll not be trifled with. 

Rach. Help! help! [Zhey struggle] My hus- | 
band! he is here! [CrossesR. JACK, surprised, 
lets her go, and falls back. She rushes to the door, 
and seizes a wood-cutter’s bill that is lying on some 
wood near the wall. 

Jack. Tricked! 

Rach. You see, a sound will make a coward of 
the wicked. Do not come near me; pray, do not. 
This, though you die, shall protect me 

Jack. Well, well, I own I’ve been wrong—I ask 
Come back. Put your trust— 
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{Act III, Scene 1. © 


Rach. In this! [Lifting the bill.] I say again, 
stir not! Stay beneath this roof! Stay in the 
poor man’s house you would have outraged! 
Stay—blush—and beg to be forgiven! [Hit R. 
Jack. Gone! what devil is it that cows me? 
Ha! [Looking out.] She flies down thelane. That 
copse! yes, though I ran to the gallows, I would 
follow her! | Exit R. S. B. 
Bul. [putting his head from between the bed- 
curtains.| Run to the gallows! you needn’t hurry 
yourself; the gallows will wait for you. Well, 
_ this I call an adventure! Now, if this cause come 
| to trial, ’'m witness ready for either side. As I’m 
| asworn appraiser, it’s almost daylight! why, I 
must have been asleep these seven or eight hours, 
and nobody knew it. This all comes of the stew- 
ard’s wine. Eh! I hear a footstep. I must sleep 
and listen. [ Disappears. 


Enter POLLY, R. 8. E. 


Pol. Why, Rachel! Oh, gone upstairs, I sup- 
pose, to cry over the poor little things! Well, I’ve 
no good news for her. I went all down the lane, 
and came back over the fields, and saw no signs 
of Martin or Toby either. If these are the trou- 
bles that are to come upon the married, I am 
sure a poor girl is better single. There’s nothing 
but vexation in this world! and, dear me, I’m so 
sleepy ! i haven’t had a single wink all night, and 
| it’s a shame, too; for there stood the bed, so in- 
viting, as though it said, do come and lie down ! 
There'll be no harm in sitting upon it. [Sits upon 
the bed.| How I should like to lie down! 

Bul. [putting his head through the curtains.) 
Well, there’s plenty of room for two! 

Pol. [screaming and running into corner, R.] 
Thieves! Murder! 

ToBY appears at the door, RB. Ss. E. 

Toby. Polly! Bullfrog! 

Pol. Oh! the wretch! 

Toby. [seizing him.| What's this? speak! 

Bul. How can I, with your fingers in my wind- 
pipe? 

Toby. [drags him out of bed.| Answer me—what 
is all this ? 

Pol. Yes, explain, Mr. Bullfrog. 
| Bul. [half aside, to Potty.] Don’t be a fool, 
and nobody will be the wiser. 

Pol. The wiser, sir? the wiser ? 

Toby. Speak, I say ! 

Bul. [aside.] Now Vl talk nettles to him. Well, 
Mr. Heywood; the fact is, I—I am but a man. 

Toby. Why, no; I never took you for an angel. 

Bul. Perhaps not, Mr. Heywood; but the fair 
sex, [winking to POLLY] the fair sex can discover 
modest merit. 

Pol. Now, as I’m alive, I was here alone; and 
never knowing that that wreteh— 

Bul. Fie! wretch? What, now? call me wretch 
now? 

Pol. That monster ! 

Bul. Come, no scandal. Jf you will tell the 
truth, I can’t help it; but no scandal. 

Pol. That—that— 

_ Bul. There, don’t press her, you see her feel- 
ings— 

Toby. Master Bullfrog, you’ve had a marvelous 
escape. 

Bul. How? 

Toby. In not lighting on as great a fool as your- 
self; else, my life on’t, your head had been broken. 


Bul. A fool! And have you the audacity to 
call me a fool ? 
Toby. And not all fool; for the rogue is so 


equally mixed, that there is no saying where | 


: 
| t 
| 


either begins or ends. 

Bul. Fool! rogue! 
is slander. 

Toby. I know it; I’m speaking the truth. 

Bul. And the law shall mend my character. 

Toby. The character that needs law to mend it, 
is hardly worth the tinkering. In one word, how 
came you here ? 

Pol. That’s right. Make him tell you. 

Bul. Tell? well, yowre a courageous woman ! 


The law will tell you this 


| What, then, [to Tosy] you've no suspicion? 


There’s no making you unhappy ? 

Toby. No. 

Bul. Mrs. Heywood will be a fortunate woman. 

Toby. What put you into that bed ? 

Pol. Yes, what put you into that bed ? 

Bul. If you must know—this. [Producing a 
bottle from his pocket.| This put me to bed; it’s 
done as much for many a man. 

Toby. What do you mean ? 

Bul. Mean? Didn’t I attend here as sworn ap- 
praiser, and didn’t I make the inventory? Yes. 
[Producing it.| Here it is: ‘One cradle, one 
toasting-fork,”—all right; move a stick, and Vl 
indict you! Well, there was a great noise in the 


family; one running one way—one another—chil- |+ 


dren crying—women fainting—a smell of burnt 
feathers; and your brother swearing enough to 
shock any Christian who knows what virtue is, 
and pays his way. I had brought a little wine 
from the mansion, and all of a sudden, I found 
myself quite alone here, so I sat down upon the 


bed, and drank and drank. Then I got on the | 


bed, then between the blankets, pulled to the 
curtains, looked at my inventory—(some of the 


things will sell well)—said my prayers, droned a |+ 


hymn, and went to sleep! Then—no, I pass over 
the rest—when you came in, you—but I mustn’t 
go any further. 

Toby. Yes, you must. 

Bul. I tell you, I can’t. 

Toby. I tell you, you must—you must go over 
that door-step. If you remain here two minutes 
longer, ’twill not be on your legs, I promise you. 

Menacing him. 

Bul. I give you warning! Remember, ’m a 

sworn appraiser. 


Toby. Yow’re better able to judge for what you 


ought to be knocked down. Come, pack ! 
[BULLFROG crosses to R. 


Bul. Ym going. But only threaten me, and I'll 


call down the man from upstairs—he who’s in | 


possession. [Aside.] They mustn’t know he’s 
gone, or they’ll block up the premises. 

Toby. (still threatening him.] Vve given you 
fair words. 

Bul. Keep to ’em; you can’t do better. 
drop your arm, or I'll call forthe man. If you put 
me in bodily fear, it’s no fault of mine! Now, Mr. 
Toby, here! my goodman! [Shrinking from Tosy, 


Ha! 
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and feigning to call down SILVER JACK.] My good | 


man! 

Toby. Will you go? 

Bul. 1 will, [aside] to give Crumbs notice. 
Ha, Vl call—I tell you, Tl call! As for that 
young woman, if you demand any satisfaction ?— 
oh, you don’t—well, it’s very prudent of you. 
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Act TIT, Scene 3.] 


Don’t stir a step, or down he comes. 


THE RENT-DAY. 


And now— | 


now [aside] to put another man in. [Gets to the 


_ door, stops and calls, as to a man upstairs.) My 


good man, see that they don’t move a stick! 
['Tosy runs to door, BULLFROG makes his escape. 


Pol. If yow’ll believe me, my dear Toby, I never | 


dreamt that that wretch—that villain—that— 

Toby. Vm sure you must be intimate with him, 
by the correctness of your description. Let the 
fool go. Where’s Rachel? 

Pol. With the children. 
of Martin ? 

Toby. No. For once, I fear the worst. 
my mind’s made up. Ill go to London. 

Pol. Mercy save us! To London! 

Toby. To London; though I walk every inch of 
the way, and live upon blackberries. I'll see the 


Have you seen nothing 


But 


| young Squire himself. 


Pol. But why go, why not write? 

Toby. No. A letter’s but a scribbled bit of 
paper, to be tossed aside, and there’s an end. No, 
he shall look in my face, and hear me talk; and 
if I don’t bring the blood into his cheek, why, 
there’s not a blush to be had from all London. 

Pol. Don’t be rash. Do but consider who the 
Squire is, and who you are. 

Toby. That’s what I intend to let him know. I 
shall tell him, if landlords are too proud or too 


' idle to look after the comforts of their tenants, 


and to live upon their own lands, why, ’tis a great 


_ pity that Providence should have intrusted them 


with any. What, haven’t we paid truly for sixty 


_ years? and now that a rascal should screw, and 


grind, and crush us. No, ’tis a good thought, for 
it’s come so late. Tl go to London. 

Pol. Martin may yet bring good news. 

Toby. He may; but Ill provide against the 
worst. You go to Rachel. Ill be hence soon. 
[Exit PoLty, R.] My luggage won't stop my 
speed upon the road. Yes, and now I have it; 
Vll once more to the mansion, and if old Crumbs 
be as deaf as ever, I’ll see if the Squire himself be 
not less hard of hearing than his servant. [Hit R. 


ScENE II.—A Copse. 


Einter RACHEL, in flight, R. 

Rach. T hear his step. Yes, there again. ’Tis 
he. Could I but gain the main road—I cannot 
stir. I am almost dead with grief and fear. [ Hides. 

Enter SILVER JACK, in pursuit, R. 
Jack. This was the place. I’m sure ’twas here. 
Enter Hyssop, hastiiy, L. 

Hys. Jack, is’t you? 

Jack. Aye; did you pass a woman in fast flight? 

Hys. A woman! Will you never be serious? 
Come with me. 

Jack. Stop till I have found my runaway. 

Hys. And lost a golden prize. I was coming 
for you. 

Jack. A prize! What do you mean? 

Hys. That visitor at the mansion! Why, he 
has heaps of guineas, rings, and a brilliant snuff- 


_ box, that alone would make us. 


Jack. Well? 

Hys. Well, if you’re the Silver Jack of yester- 
day, they must be ours. 

Jack. How? 

Hys. Easily. He is now in bed. 


| 


T have left. 


| to us. 


open all the doors. [RACHEL shows herself through 
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the trees, listening.| We can get into his chamber, 
and then— 

Jack. But if he wake and resist? 

Hys. A knife! 

Jack. The booty is large? 

Hys. I tell you, enough to set us up. 

Jack 
flown ? 

Hys. A woman! It’s a pity women aren’t thief- 
catchers, for they’d only have to show you the 
darbies, and you’d run your handsinto’em. Will 
you join me, or shall I do the work alone ? 

Jack. Ym for you. But youre too much of a 
philosopher; you should consider one’s little frail- 
ties. [Taking out small pocket-pistols, and looking 
at the priming, etc.| Man was born to love, and 
that’s my weakness. [If he stir, here are two bul- 
lets for his head! The doors are open, you say? 


Hys.- Every one. [RACHEL expresses her resolu- | 


tion to give their victim notice, and glides off, L.] 
And now for the shiners. [ Haxeunt L. 
Enter MARTIN HEYWOOD, R. 
Mar. Poor Rachel! I hadn’t the heart to go 
to the farm. For her—for my children’s sake, Vl 
once more try to move the steward. It almost 


chokes me to think of it; but it must be tried. | 
If that | 


Every one refuses me; ’tis my last hope. 
fail, too, ’tis needless to whimper about it—good- 
bye, farm! good-bye, England! I have promised 
to give my answer to-day; and it may be to- 
night we sleep upon the sea. Now for master 
Crumbs, to beg, and pray, and be refused. Heis 
an early riser, and I may now see him without 
fear of interruption. If he denies me, why, then, 
fora foreign home, for [have lost my own. [zit L. 


ScENE III.—An Old Gallery in the Mansion. 
Door in ¥., leading into apartment. 
Finter Hyssop and JACK, L. RACHEL glides in 
and retires at back, L. 8. E. 

Hys. You see, all the doors were open. 

Jack. Yes; it’s what I call housebreaking made 
easy. No one stirring, either. Where’s Crumbs? 

Hys. Vanished in a blue flame, for what I know. 
I hope he means no mischief; but I’ve scarcely 
seen him since he went with you to the farm. 
Should he blow on us now— 


Jack. He dares not; ’twould cost him his neck. | 


Hys. Yet we'll not trust him. We'll do this 
piece of work on our own behalf. Then—for I’ve 
left nothing unprovided, there are a couple of 


horses, ready saddled, in the stable; we’ll spare | 
not the spur; and once off, let the steward settle — 


the account as best he may. 

Jack. Where does the spark sleep? 

Hys. In yonder chamber. I have secured the 
key. The bird is nicely caged. Come! [Goes to 
the door, F., and opens it, leaving the keyin. JACK 
pulls him back. 

Jack. Stay, Frank. I’ve been thinking of it; 
there must be no blood in this. 

Hys. That’s at the option of the gentleman. 
I’ve no objection, if it can be made comfortable 
to him. 

Jack. ’Twould make a stir that might be fatal 
You must promise me. 

Hys. As far as I can keep my temper, I do. 


'Now, then, for there’s no time to lose. [At this 
|moment RACHEL, who has secured the key, glides 
She is seen by HYSSOP, | 


into the room, R. Mm F. 
who staggers back.| Ha, trapped! 


. Where the devil can that woman have © 
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Jack. [clapping his hand to his pistols.| What 
do you mean ? 

Hys. A woman entered that room! 

Jack. You dream! [Rushes to the door, and 
looks through the key-hole. 

Hys. [listening.| There! I hear her footstep. 

Jack. Why, no! yes—it is the farmer’s wife! 

Hys. And there! [RACHEL is heard to turn the 
key in the lock, R. D. F.] She locks the door. 
We're rarely gulled. Now there’s but one plan. 
We'll force the way. 

Jack. [stopping him, and pointing off with as- 
[ They retire up, R. 

inter MARTIN, R. 

Mar. All the doors open, yet not a soui about ! 
[ Sees them.] Is the steward ?—Surely, [recognizing 
JACK] ’tis he who was put into the farm. [ Aside. 

Jack. [to Hyssop.] Peace! I have it. You 
wanted the steward ? 

Mar. Yes. Did he not put you into my house? 

Jack. Aye, but I’ve finished my errand there ; 
*twas not the pleasantest. 

Mar. I come to beg for time. 
to intercede for me— 

Jack. You may be quite easy. 
friend, depend on ’t. 

Mar. I know not where. 

Jack. [pointing to room.| There! In that room 
is a young London spark, the Squire’s acquain- 
tance—the door locked, and with him—yes, you'll 
keep the farm—twashe who sent me to your house. 

Mar. He! for what? 

Jack. Youve a pretty wife, he has plenty 
of money—I delivered my message, and there 
your wife is. 

Mar. My wife! villain! [Seizes him.] Unsay 
the slander—on your knees unsay it—or, were you 
the father of all lies, I would not quit you. 

Jack. Leave your hold! I say your wife. 

Mar. My Rachel! [ Bewildered.) Why, how you 
look at me! 

Jack. Knock at the door, perhaps she'll answer. 

Mar. 1 am a wretched, ruined man; but do 
not play with me. Grief has worn me, but re- 
venge will make me strong. If this be a Jie !— 

Jack. Knock at the door. 

Mar. There seems blood before my eyes; and 
I feel of a sudden weak and old. 

Jack. Knock at the door. 

Mar. Vl tear his life out! [ Crosses R. 

Hys. Why, that’s manful. Here’s that will help 
you. [Cocks a pistol, and forces it into his hand. 

Mar. [rushes to the door.| Come out, I say! 


Had I any one 


You have a 


| Hnter GRANTLEY, armed with a brace of pistols, 


R. D. F., RACHEL following him. 

Gran. [speaking as he enters.] Villains ! 
armed ! 

Mar. Die! 

Rach. [screams and runs before GRANTLEY. | 
Martin! what would you? 

Mar. What! you cling to him—before my eyes ? 
—Rachel Heywood, I forgive that man! [Drops 
the pistols—JAcK and Hyssop glide off.] Let him 
but send a bullet through the heart you’ve broken 
and I will thank him with my last breath. 

Gran. This your husband—and leagued with 
the robbers ? 

Rach. No, no; he knows not what he says. 
Grief has distracted him. 

Mar. Yes, grief. Falsehood, where I had hop- 


Tam 


THE RENT-DAY. 
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ed for truth. Scorn, where I had looked for love. 
Shame, where I had built my greatest pride. 

Gran. Go, I pardon you—I spare you. 

Mar. Pardon! Spare! I have at home four 
motherless children ;—what! do you spare me 
them? Will you leave the poor man one miser- 
able comfort ? 

Rach. Husband! 


Mar. Can your lips yet say that word? Heav- 
en forgive you!—can you yet speak it? Let it be 


for the last time! Never let us look again upon 
each other’s face. [She clings to him.] Away! 
[Casts her off.] My heart sinks at your touch! I 
leave you; and may God pardon and protect you. 
[Rushes off, L. 

Rach. Martin! Martin! Oh! he is lost with 
misery ! 

Gran. Fear not; for your sake J will not accuse 
him. 

Rach. Accuse ! : 

Gran. Nay, I perceive and value your motives. 


You would not suffer your husband to become a. 
criminal. 


You preserved, it may be, my life. I 
thank you, and pardon him. 

Rach. And was it for this I saved you ?—for 
this have endured the bitterest words that wife 
can listen to?—for this have made him mad? 
Sir, I never saw you till this hour. I never heard 
of you till named by villains who would have de- 
stroyed you. Then I flew to give you warning—I 
saved you;—and you give me this reward—sus- 
picion of my husband. 


Gran. Your eloquence, my good woman, does not | 


deceive me. The other villains shall be pursued. 
For your husband, trust me, he is safe. [Hxtt L. 
Rach. ’Tis no matter—I will gohome. Home! 
did he not forbid me? Oh! he knew not what 
he said. And yet he found me—oh! that he 
should harbor such a thought. Iwill fly and 
explain all; for now I should go mad to live one 
moment from him. [Exit L. 


Enter CRUMBS, R. 


Crumbs. All is stored—all packed! all the har- 
vest of my thrift and enmity. Ye cursed walls, I 
leave ye to your owner—to him whe I had vainly 
hoped to beggar—to sink into the dust, a wretch- 
ed, undone spendthrift! May ye become the 
haunt of gamesters—of hungry, smooth-faced 
knaves, who flatter and devour! May ye be 
staked upon a card, and pass from him who stakes 
ye! For ten years have I dwelt here, nursing my 
revenge. For ten years has vengeance been to 
me as a food—a nourishment. I have lived and 
gloated on it. May others finish the ruin I’ve be- 
gun! Now I must leave, ere my visitor—plagues 
light upon him! be stirring. That villain, Jack, 
is still at Heywood’s farm, his companion yet 
asleep. I live within the gallows’ foot whilst near 
them. I have hid my treasure in the laurel hedge. 
I’ve bought the captain of the vessel, and this 
night I leave the shore. I walk ’mongst pitfalls 
whilst I tread it. 

BULLFROG runs in, L. 

Bul. Oh, master Crumbs! such an affair. 

Crumbs. Peace, ye roaring fool! [ Going. 

Bul. Fool! Early as it is, yowre the second 
man who has called me fool this morning. I come 


‘upon business. 


Crumbs. To-night—to-morrow ! 
Bul. Not my maxim. Shut your door upon 
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business, and business will soon forget to knock at. 
it. Your friend, Captain Jack— | 
Crumbs. What of him ? 
Bul. He might be a good hand to put in pos- | 


_ Session if one were to distrain a nunnery; but 


_ where a quick eye is to be kept on chairs and ta- | 
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bles, he’s as blind as Cupid. 

Crumbs. What jargon is this? 

Bul. I only hope there’ll not be an action; but 
if there should be— 

Crumbs. Speak out, or ll throttle you. 

[Grasping him. | 

Bul. There certainly is a conspiracy to call me | 
a fool and choke me. Don’t stare at me in that 
manner; it isn’t business-like. 

Crumbs. Speak, or begone. 

Bul. Well, then, it’s a serious truth that the 
Heywoods might clear out the farm; for nobody 
is here to prevent them. 

Crumbs. Is that all? 

Bul. All! what, where I have once seized? 
What’s to become of my reputation? I employ 
nobody but respectable, steady men. The fact is, 
Captain Jack was above his calling ; for he made 
love to the farmer’s wife. 

Crumbs. Well? 

Bul. Not well, Mr. Crumbs. When a man’s on 
business, he should be above such trifles. 

Crumbs. Where is he now? 

Bul. Run off—left the premises in the most 
scandalous manner. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
comes here. 

Crumbs. [aside.] I must begone. 

Bul. You are not going? J must put another 
mann, you know: I say, I must— 

Crumbs. Leave me. 

Bul. Business! Who shall I put in? 

[Follows him. 

Crumbs. (furiously.]° Any one —no one—the 
devil! [Rushes off R. 

Bul. Vil have nothing more to do with any of 
your acquaintance. Why, he’s quitein afury. I 
see it; I know he dabbles—stocks must have fall- 
en. Nothing else could have put a man in such a 
passion. [Hxit L., and returns.] Here comes Ste- 
phen. Perhaps he may know the cause, wiy old 


_ Crumbs is in such a fury. Stephen, Stephen ! 


Enter STEPHEN, R., crosses L. 
Ste. I can’t stop now, the whole place is in an 


uproar. 


Bul. Well, they’ve kept it very quiet. What's 


| the matter ? 


Ste. There’s been robbery, and nearly—- 

Bul. Robbery? 

Ste. Yes, and nearly murder. 

Bul. Murder’s very bad, but I hope there’s no 
property lost ? 

Ste. We don’t know what's lost yet. But for 
the two chaps you drank with and were such} 
friends, the gentleman offers a reward for who- 
ever seizes them. 

Bul. A reward! Ill put on my cricketing 
pumps, and run directly. Are they thieves, think 

ou? 
‘ Ste. You’ve been more in their company than I | 
have. There’s Toby Heywood in the garden. | 


Go and talk to him. Business, you know— 

Bul. Business! right. Toby here! then I'll just | 
run and put Nokes into the farm, and then after) 
my friends. I say, what’s happened to master 


Crumbs ? 


Beran: 
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Ste. Why, between you and me, the steward— 
but while I talk to you I may miss what the gen- 
tleman offers. [Runs off L. 

Bul. Something wrong with the steward. Ifhe 
should go out, [might come in. Tl run and show 
my activity. [Runs off R. 

ScENE IV.—The interior of HEyYwoops House. 
MARTIN discovered, seated in his arm-chair. His 
CHILDREN grouped about him. 

Mar. And this, then, is the end! All’s gone! 
I cannot carry with me even a hope of better days. 
Now, indeed, labor will be hard to me; for I shall 
work with a broken heart. Now, fortune cannot 
bless me; for she with whom I should have shared 
all good—but let me think no more of her. Think 
no more! Like a ghost she seems to haunt me. 
But she has shamed me—and may she— No, I 
cannot curse her, with her children looking in my 
face. I will not curse her. I must say farewell 
to the home where I was born—where I had hoped 
to die. Oh, as I think of the long past days, as I 
sit here staring my last at these walls, those who | 
are now in their graves come gathering about me 
—faces that seem a part of the place—that seem 
as they had never been away; looks that take me 
back, and make me a child again. All from then 
till now is like a dream; the things of my boy- | 
hood alone seem real; all else is— 

Rach. (without, R. 8S. E.] Martin! Martin! 

Mar. [starting.| No, no; that is real—would | 
it were not! [Zo CHILDREN.] Go, bolt the door. 

Boy. Why, itis my mother. I mustn’t bolt the 
door against my mother. 

Mar. No. I had forgot. A good child; you 
must not. [Boy runs and opens door, R. S. E. 

Rach. [running in.| Martin, dear Martin ! 

Mar. [rises.] Rachel, if you can look in my 
face, and do not sink with shame, can you look on 
these ? [Pointing to CHILDREN. 

Rach. Shame! You are deceived. 

Mar. I have been; so deceived, that hada | 
voice from the sky called you what it tears my 
heart to think of, IT would not have listened to it. 
But these eyes—these eyes—oh, that I had been 
blind! 

Rach. You never loved me, if you will not hear 
me. 

Mar. Never loved you! It was that love that 
smoothed all trouble to me. It was that love 
that, when all men—fortune, seemed set against 
me, cheered me on, and put a strength into my 
heart—that made me smile as I would think— 
well, let all go, let all else fail me, there’s one 
who'll never change ; there is one who is as good, 
as constant as the angels. Poverty came upon 
me—the blow was sudden and unkind. Still I 
thought, though we have but a crust, we'll share | 
that crust together; though our bed be straw, 
that bed shall bear us both! As you say, | am 
deceived. 

Rach. But hear me, Martin, then judge me as 
you will. 

Mar. That man—that devil whom they put 
here—would his blood were on my hearth—did he 
not tempt you? 

Rach. He did. 

Mar. With gold—filthy gold! He came into 
the poor man’s house—bought that which I thought 
worlds could never buy—robbed me of my wife, 
these children of their mother. 


— + 
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THE RENT-DAY. 


(Act III, Scene 4. 


Rach. Martin, may you be pardoned that 
thought! It is true, that man showed me gold—| 
dared to speak—to seize me—but I cast his money | 
in the dust, I tore myself from his arms 

Mar. His arms! [Passionately.] Woman! I 
would not kill you. 

Rach. I fled and hid myself—tistened to a plan 
of murder, and ran to the mansion. 

Mar. I found you there, coming from his cham- 
ber. 

Rach. I knew not the man! ’Twas to save his 
_ life. Upon my soul, I speak the truth! 

Mar. [with emotion.] A lie—a foul lie! 

Rach. The truth, or may I die at your feet. 
Oh, Martin, can you think thus of me—after the 
years—the happy years—or am I become tiresome 
to you, and so with this excuse yowd— 

Mar. Excuse! Are these tears an excuse— 
these trembling limbs, these scalded eyes, this 
broken heart ? [Sinks into a chair. 

Enter SAILOR, R. S. E. 

Sailor. [speaking at door.] Now, Master, if 
yowre for starting, we shall sail in an hour. 
Here’s a whole crew of neighbors, too, coming to 
| take leave of you. [ Disappears. 
Rach. Martin? 

Mar. have accepted the place abroad, to at- 
tend an estate, [with suppressed disgust] and 
overlook the slaves. I leave the farm—the coun- 
try, this day. : 

Rach. The children? 

Mar. They go with me. 

Rach. And I, Martin—I? 

Mar. Go where you will, may you be happy. 

Rach. [wildly.| My children! Use me as you 
please—but my babes! Oh, Martin! what mad- 
ness is upon you? [MARTIN crosses to R., and takes 
one of the CHILDREN by the hand.| Hear me !—you | 
shall hear me! If it must be so, think not of me 
as your wife; but have mercy on the mother of 
your children! . 

Mar. I love them, Rachel. 

Rach. Dearly, very dearly; but not like a 
mother. 

Mar. Bid them farewell, for they must go. 

Rach. But not without me! Children, pray to 
your father—pray to him I must not call my hus- 
band? [Kneeling to MARTIN. 

Mar. Rachel, this is wild and useless. Be 
calm, and give them up. 

Rach. J tell you, I shall go mad—raving mad— 
to lose my children! Take me with them. Ido 
not ask you to speak to me, to look at me—let 
me work with the slaves you speak of; let me 
die, so as I die not from my children! [faints, 
and falls over MARTIN’S knee ; the children sur- 
round her. 


| Enter FARMER BEANSTALK, POLLY, 
NEIGHBORS, and SAILOR, R. S. E. 


DAME, 


ing? [Sees RACHEL.] Why, what’s the matter with | 
thee wife ? 
Pol. Bless me, Rachel! [They bare her to back. 
Mar. Farmer, farewell; neighbors, heaven bless 
| you!—let the landlord take all the rest—this 
chair—iny grandfather’s chair—Ill bear with me. 


Enter BULLFROG and BURLY at door, R. Ss. E. 
Bul. Not a splinter of it, as Ym a sworn ap- 


Bean. Why, Martin, and be’st thee really go-|¥ 


Mar. I do not wish to hurt you, man; but do 
not strive to prevent me. 
Bul. Mustn’t move a stick, Mr. Heywood. 


| Business is business. 


Mar. Utell you, this chair shall go with me. 
Let him who dares lay a finger on it. [Js about to 
lift the chair. BULLFROG advances. 

Bul. Business is business. 
name. 

Mar. Then you must fight for it. [Strikes 
BULLFROG, who seizes the chair with BURLY. 
NEIGHBORS assist MARTIN, exclaiming “ Down 
with them!” In the struggle, the back of the 
chair is pulled off, when out falls loose gold, money- 
bags and a paper. 

All. Gold! Money! 

Bul. 1 seize it in the king’s name. 

Far. [throwing him aside.] What be this? 
[Taking up paper.) Your grandfather’s name. 
[BULLFROG is going to seize the will. MARTIN 
rushes across and keeps him back. 

Mar. Read, read! : 

Far. [reads.] ‘Should .any sudden accident 
light upon me, so that I be not able to tell my last 


guineas hidden, with this paper, in my walnut 
chair, be the rightful property of Martin and 
Tobias Heywood, my grandsons. Signed, 
THOMAS HEYWOOD.” 
Mar. I shall keep the farm! Ha! ha!—TI shall 
keep the farm! [Sinks upon the neck of FARMER. 
NEIGHBORS shout. 


Enter GRANTLEY at door, BR. S. E. 


Gran. Where is Master Heywood ? ; 

Mar. Come not here, man—come not here! 

Gran. Be calm. I have 
thought, Imean. All your neighbors praise you 
for an honest, upright man. JI thought you the 
companion of scoundrels. But for your wife, whose 
devotedness I have wronged, I had fallen their 
victim. She came to save me— 

Toby. 
Stand out of the way. 


Enters, dragging in CRUMBS, R. S. E., and throws 
. him around, L. C. 
ing a box, comes down on R. 


Crumbs. Villain! why am I thus used ? 

Toby. [to GRANTLEY.] Here is the rascal, sir. 
You know we found that box among the laurel 
trees. Luckily you took my advice and let it 
rest. We watched, and, as I expected, the thief 
came creeping down to carry away the spoil. We 


plunder. 
Gran. What answer make you to this? 
Crumbs. None, to you. I shall make a clear 
answer to Mr. Robert Grantley. 
Gran. Then speak—Robert Grantley is before 
ou. [General surprise.] What! you shrink? I 
had heard of your oppression. I wrote for further 


acter, came to witness the means you'd take to 
answer the demand. Fie upon you! My father 
left you to husband my estate; it was your duty 
to check my extravagance, not feed it. And now 
you add to your iniquity by wholesale theft. 
What say you to this? 

Crumbs. Robert Grantley—since you are he— 


| praiser. 


listen. At the mansion you saw a certain pic- 


I seize in the king’s 


wishes, let this certify that the three hundred | 


injured you—in | 


SERVANT following, carry- 
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[without, R. S. E.] Come along, rascal. | 


pounced upon him—here he is, and here’s his | 


sums of money, and then, under a feigned char- 
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Act ITT, Scene 4.] 


QP sL 1) 1ng 48, 


ture. You remember you asked me whose it was 
—lll tell you. I was the likeness of a young and 
once virtuous wife. A devil, a golden devil, daz- 
zled her vain heart, and she left her husband and 
disgraced him. That husband plunged in vice to 
fly from thought. He gamed, robbed, and was 
devoted to the thief’s reward—the gallows. He 
escaped and fled abroad. Years rolled away. In 
a foreign land he met his wife’s destroyer, who, 
knowing not the man he had wronged, fostered 
him—took him to his heart—made him his man 
of trust, and brought him to England. He died, 
and left him to manage his estate for his wild and 
absent son, Robert Grantley. That man was 
your father; the picture is the picture of his vic- 
tim ; I—I was her wronged and broken-hearted 
husband ! 

Gran. Can it be? 

Crumbs. My purpose was to beggar you—to re- 
venge me on the father in his dearest part, his 
darling son! 

Gran. Your injuries were great; yet how could 
your malice survive the author of your wrongs ? 

Crumbs. That picture! I have stood and look- 
ed at it—in the still night I have gazed on it—un- 
till have thought the devil himself looked from 
its eyes, and smiled upon my purpose. That pic- 
ture, and the recollection that those cursed walls 
received my wife when she fled from her home, 
and left me to seek companions with the vile and 
infamous. Oh! Iam an old man! but there are 
injuries so graven in the heart, so burnt within 
the brain, that with the heart and brain must 
live and die together! Enough. Now for my 
gaol! 

Gran. No; I pardon you—nay, more; I will 
provide for you. 

Crumbs. Never! I scorn and spit at you. 
I free? 


Am 


STEPHEN and others bring in SILVER JACK and 
Hyssop, bound, R. S. E. 


Ste. Here are the thieves! [Zo GRANTLEY.] I 
was told you were here, sir, and so here I’ve 
brought them. Bob, the carter here, saw them 
on the road, and knowing our cattle gave the cry; 
they were soon unhorsed, and here they are ready 
trussed for the gibbet. We found these few mat- 
ters on them. [Shows dice, cards, picklocks, etc.] 
And here’s something folded up. 

[Gives paper to GRANTLEY. 

Gran. What is this? [Reading bill.| ‘“‘ Escaped 
from Newgate—John Harris!” Who can this 
mean ? 

Crumbs. The man your father robbed! Read 
and see what time and he have made of him. 
took ten guineas from a rich usurer, and was con- 


demned for Tyburn. Your father stole the wife) 
of my bosom, and lived a wealthy, charitable gen-| 
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| 

tleman—had the respect of all while on the earth, 
-and a lying tombstone when under it! May I 
leave now? [GRANTLEY bows, and CRUMBS 
crosses, R. JACK and HYSSOP give way, and re- 
tire a little up, R. CRUMBS looks fiercely around 
him, exchanges a look of contempt with JACK and 
| Hyssop, who laugh, and rushes off, R. 

J CO Perhaps we’re intruding. May we leave, 
| too? 

Gran. Away with them, and keep them for the 
present. 

Ste. They deserve hanging, if it’s only for the 
lies they told about Master Heywood’s wife. Why, 
they’ve been laughing over it as a good joke, 
[JACK and Hyssop laugh] that they tried to 
make Martin jealous, that he might save them the 
sin of blowing out your brains. [ They lawgh.] Oh, 
you rascals! your hanging-day will be a rare 
holiday thirty miles round! [STEPHEN, etc., take 
JACK and Hyssop off, laughing. 

Mar. Rachel! can I be forgiven? I dare not 
look at you. [RACHEL throws herself into his arms. 

Toby. I don’t wonder at that, he’s a poor wizard 


why, if we weren’t all made so happy with our 
grandfather’s gold, I'd turn boy again, and thrash 
you myself. Here was Bullfrog trying to disturb 
me and my wife. 

Bul. Wife! 

Toby. Yes. 
my part of the money, so I must have a wife to 
get her advice about it. [Taking PoLLy’s arm.] 
I hope [to BULLFROG] you’ve no objection? 

Bul. None, [aside] as the money’s not on the 
other side. But business is business; you'll want 
furniture ; I have the sweetest four-post bedstead 
you ever looked upon. 

Mar. [to GRANTLEY.] I have now, sir, to ask 
your pardon. 
' Oppressed — 
| Gran. Nay, it is I who have to ask forgiveness 
of you, and of all my tenants, that I have suffered 
‘them to be the victims of a mercenary agent. I 
will henceforth reside on my lands; and by my 
future care, endeavor to remedy the injuries com- 
mitted by my servant. To your wife, Heywood, 
I probably owe my existence. This farm has, I 
‘hear, been in your family for sixty years; may it 
remain so while the country stands! 
shall give you a freeholder’s right to it. 

Neighbors, etc. Huzza! Huzza! } 

Bul. Well, this is capital. Isee. [Aside.] Pm 
future steward to this young man. But still 1 


‘ty are very well, but [to MARTIN] now it doesn’t 
concern you—yowre a freeholder; all of us here 
aren’t so lucky; therefore, as business is business, 
I trust nobody here will forget ‘‘THr Rent-Day.” 


THE END. 
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whom every fool can drive mad. Suspect Rachel! | 


I shall never know what to do with | 


Can you excuse the passion of an | 


To-morrow | 


‘have to say one thing. Friendship and generosi- — 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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Vi Onlge 4. 


esi Dalit 


Y Petite Comedy, im Gwo Arts. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 


BY CHARLES MATHEWS. 


CAST OF CHARA OTE ERS. 
London Olympic, 1845. N. ¥. Olympic, 1847. 


Sir Charles OColdstream...Myr. C. Mathews. Mr. Walcot. 

Sir Adonis Leech ........ “Tilbury. ‘* Conover. 
Honorable Tom Saville... ‘ Brindal. “Clark. 

WY METZ e niets stterwis Cie catebisiesare “ Bland. ‘Everard. 

John Tronbrace......+++++ ‘Howe. “  Nickinson. 

JT OARS S806 B03 TOOUOO ROS “ Gough. ‘*  Levere. 

OMUCR taateteicielelereicle's siete Net a Clark. “Bleecker. 
Lady Clutterbuck,......- Mrs. Humby. Mrs. H. Isherwood. 


Mary Wurzel,.s..--+++-++ Miss J. Bennett. Miss Roberts. 


‘ht Door; L. 


EXxITs AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Ri 
D. Middle 


D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Was Entrance; 
Door. RELative BOR EMONS: —R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
| Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &. The reader is guppased to be on the stage, 
| facing the Soden: 


AT Ceteee le 
ScEenE I.—A Saloon im SIR CHARLES COLD- 
STREAM’S House at Kingston-upon-Thames. 
Window, L. 8. E., door leading to Lawn, R. 3d 


E., door L. 3d E., folding doors, C., sofa, R., 
ornamental table, ec. 


Enter JAMES, C., and IRONBRACE from L. 


James. Oh, Ironbrace, you are come! 

tron. Yes, Master James ; what’s the job? 

James. You see that window ? 

Iron. It’s big enough. 

James. It looks out upon the river, and that’s 
where the balcony’s to be. 

Iron. [looks out.| Ab, I see; the water flows up 
to the very wall. 

James. This is the deepest spot in the Thames, 
hereabouts, of any near Kingston—I wonder no 
balcony has been put up before; I am sure, when- 
ever Iam obliged to open that window (for it is 
Sir Charles’ favorite smoking spot), I get so 
giddy; and as there’s nothing there but a bar of 
wood—oh, if anybody should—oh ! 

Iron. I suppose, then, he sent for me to put up 
| a balcony on your account. 

James. Principally, I think, for he said he 
rather liked it himself—it was an excitement. 

Tron. A what? 

James. An excitement—a sensation. 

Iron. 1 don’t understand. 


for that. 


James. Of course not; how should you, you ig- 
noramus? He’s always sighing for what he calls 
excitement—you see everything is old to him—he’s 
used up; nothing amuses him—he can’t feel. 

Iron. Can’t he? I wish I had him on my anvil 
for five minutes. 

James. But he values my health, respects my feel- 
ings; indeed, [am more his confidant than his valet. 

Saville. [within.| James, you scoundrel ! 

Iron. Scoundrel! does he mean you ? 

James. Ahem!—no, that’s Mr. Saville’s voice. 
Sir Charles, you see, is lunching within, with a 
few friends, and amongst friends, you know— 

Leech. [| putting his head out, c.] James, you 


rascal, if you don’t bring that claret, [’ll pitch you | 


out of that window! [ Retires. 

Iron. Very free and easy! why don’t you re- 
turn the joke, and fling the tongs at him ? 

James. This completes the first dozen. [ Opens 
C. D. and discovers SIR CHARLES, LEECH and SA- 
VILLE, at table. 

Sir C. James, bring in the patés de foie gras, 
which arrived from France last week. 

Leech. 1 vise to propose an amendment: 

All. Hear! hear! 

Leech. That after the words, ‘bring in the paté 
de foie gras,” shall be added, ‘‘ ‘and another case of 
champagne.” 

All. Ah, ah! hear, hear! 

Sir C. With allmy heart. James, champagne! 

[The doors are closed. 

Iron. Happy set of devils, those rich fellows 
are; they eat one half their money, drink the 
other half, and give the rest to the poor. That’s 
the trade T should like, oo I haven’t got the 
right tools ie follow it. 


Enter Vics Tie 


Bony, No one here? Oh, Mr. Ironbrace, is that 
you # 

Iron. What, little Mary, niece of old Farmer 
Wurzel, of Copse Hill—how dost do, lass? how’s 
your worthy uncle? he’s an old friend of mine. I 


suppose you have come here to Sir Charles to pay | 


your uncle’s rent, eh? 
Mary. No—my mother me his nurse, and was 
very fond of him; indeed, 


years ago; but T suppose he has forgotten me by 
this time. 

Iron. Very likely, 
perhaps. 

Mary. No, no, for he is too generous and kind 
When he heard my mother was il—(for |: 


Sir Charles and me | 
used to play together, in this very room, some | 


or grown ashamed of you, | 
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the steward wrote him word of it) though he I don’t know who he is, nor what’s his name; but 


| Was somewhere abroad, I don’t know where, but if ever I clap my fist upon him, hammer and tongs, | 
very far away—he sent to her to say that she) but he shall remember it! 


should have whatever she wanted—she borrowed 
£20. Ah! [Sighs.] Then she died! 

Tron. Did she require £20 to die with? 

Mary. No, it was to pay the doctor’s, bill. 


Mary. I have made up the sum by shillings and 
sixpences, and have brought it here to pay him. 

Iron. Come, that’s honest, however ! 

Mary. Besides, I have been educated at 
his expense, because I was his foster-sister. I 
can read, and write, and love music, and— 

Iron. And therefore, of course, hate churning, 
and washing, and darning, and— 

Mary. No, no, I love them, for ’twas by such 
means I made up this sum to pay him back again. 
It’s a great blessing to be quick at one’s needle, 
Mr. Ironbrace. 

Iron. Is it ?—I can’t say—I never worked at it, 
but I have often heard talk about it—much too 
often. And now you live with your uncle, eh? 

Mary. Yes; he’s sometimes a little cross, but 
very good to me. 

Iron. Ah! I wish I had met you, Mary, about a 
twelvemonth ago, I should now have been a man 
of substance, instead of the poor devil you see me. 

Mary. Indeed! 

Iron. Yes, I should have married you, instead 
of ruining myself for one who—no matter. Ah, 
Mary, I have had a severe trial; I have had a 
blow I shall never recover—a blow that would 
have felled an ox; but I was rock—I survived it! 

Mary. A blow! 

Iron. Aye,a blow! not from a man; no, no, I 
flatter myself no man dare try that game with 
John Ironbrace ! no,’twasa woman who dealt it me. 

Mary. A woman! 

Tron. Yes; she was a milliner in a great house in 
Piccadilly ; at that time I had a good iron foun- 
dry in Drury Lane; till one fatal night I met her 
at a ball— 

Mary. Oh! a ball! 

Tron. Yes, at White Conduit Gardens ; and be- 
fore I had looked twice at her, her eyes made two 
holes in my heart as clean as a punch. For eight 


| months I courted her; till at last, ’twas agreed we 
| should be welded. 


Mary. Wedded, you mean. 

Tron. It’s welded in my trade—when, after 
spending a honeymoon of three months, the very 
first time I had occasion to leave town, hang me 
if she didn’t run away! 

Mary. And didn’t you follow her? 

Tron. Ab! I wish I hadn’t, for I neglected my 
business to hunt every corner in London for her— 
though I might as well have looked for a needle 
in a bottle of hay; till at last Iwas lodged in the 
list of bankrupts, and here I am a poor blacksmith, 
instead of amaster founder. But only let me catch 
the fellow who has played me false!— 

Mary. Why agitate yourself any more about a 
woman who did not love you? 

Tron. Not love me? she doated on me! 

Mary. And yet she left you? 

Tron. She didn’t; I won't believe it; she must have 
been carried off—she’s a prisoner somewhere now! 

Mary. D’ye think so? 

Tron. Lam sure of it. [Gets gradually enraged. | 
There’s some scoundrel at the bottom of it all! 


Mary. Oh, Mr. Ironbrace, you should not be so 


passionate! 


Iron. Ym not passionate! I’m quite cool! But 


only let me get one thump at him! 
Tron. Oh, I see; he got £20 for the killing of her. | i : : 


Mary. Mr. Ironbrace ! 

Tron. He shall take it for the kick of a young 
horse; he shall say— 

Mary. Ob! 

Iron. Stand out of my way—no! I beg pardyn, 


‘not you, Mary—did I frighten you?—you have 


nothing to do with it-—no, no, it isn’t you— 
Mary. You shouldn’t go on so, Mr. Ironbrace. 


Iron. [violently.| I can’t help it, it’s my nature! | 


Re-enter JAMES, C. 
James. Sir Charles is coming—Ironbrace, you 
must postpone your job for an hour or so. 
Mary. But I want to see him. 
James. You—what an idea! run away with you 


| directly ! 


Mary. But where am I to go? 
James. Where you like, only you can’t stay 


here; go to the kitchen, or to the garden, or any | 


place you can find, so that you go out of this. 

Mary. 1 won’t go till I have seen him, that Tam 
determined. 

Tron. That’s right, lass; I like your spirit. 
Come, we'll go together, and V’ll tell you all my 
sorrows over again, [takes her arm] it does me 
good to unload my heart to you; it eases me-—and 
one day I shall fall in with that scoundrel—and 
then, hammer and tongs! 

Mary. Oh, you hurt my arm! 


Tron. Oh, I beg pardon; I fancied I had hold | 


of him. [Eaxeunt, R. U. B. 


Enter Str CHARLES, SiR A. LEECH, Hon. Tom 
SAVILLE, C., all laughing except StR CHARLES. 


Sav. Ha, ha, ha! Come, Leech, confess. 

Sir C. James, cigars in the billiard-room. [To 
Gursts.] We'll join you directly. Come, Leech, 
your confession. 

Leech. With all my heart. I don’t care, why 
should 1? she was more than a match for me and 
I own it. She was the wife of an ironmonger, or 
some vulgar thing of the sort—she caught my fan- 
cy one day in Long Acre, and my valet, who man- 
ages these matters for me, found out her abode, 
watched the husband out of town, and then hast- 
ening to the wife with the news of his sudden 
death, the bait took, and she followed him to the 
spot where the accident was said to have occurred. 

Sav. Where, instead of the husband, 


and galloped off with her. 
Sav. Bravo! Victory! 


Leech. Not at all; she was in my house above a 


month; and although she believed her husband 
dead, and buried too at my expense, she would not 
listen to me as a lover, but asked me if my inten- 
tions were honorable—ha, ha, ha! 

Sav. Ho, ho, ho! 

Leech. But you don’t laugh, Coldstream; come, 


‘man, be amused for once in your life—you don’t 


laugh. 

Sir C. Oh, yes, I do, mon cher. ou m: 
laughed twice distinetly—only, the fact is, I am 
bored to death. 

Leech. Bored? what! after such a dejewner as 


she found— | 
. : 1 
Leech. Me! popped her into a carriage and four, 


You mistake, I | 
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| that you have given us? 


it by heart—there’s nothing in it. | 
Leech. Nothing in it! everything’s in it; ’ma 
| king at this moment, and all the world is at my feet. 


' world yet before you. 
| quick, and exhausted the whole round of pleasure 


| everything, done everything, know everything, 


| walls, in the Rue de Provence, in Paris. 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


—Il’m in the seventh heaven of delight ! 

Sav. You drank more champagne than any of 
us, and yet you are as dull as a funeral—you are, 
not elated by it. 

Sir C. Not the least in the world; why should 


I? ve drank so much of it in my time—I know 


Sir C. My dear Leech, you began lite late— you 
are a young fellow—forty-five—and have the 
I started at thirteen, lived 
before I was thirty. I’ve tried everything, heard 
and here [ am, a man at thirty-three, literally 
used up—completely blasé. 

Leech. Nonsense, man—used up, indeed! with 
your wealth, with your little heaven in Spring 
Gardens, and your paradise here at Kingston- 
upon-Thames— | 

Sav. With twenty estates in the sunniest spots 
in England. 

Leech. Not to mention that Utopia within four 
Oh, the 
nights we’ve spent there—eh, Tom? 

Sav. Ab! 

Sir C. Um dead with ennui. 


Leech. Ennui! do you hear him, Tom? Poor 
Croesus ! 
Sir C. Croesus—no, ’'m no Croesus. My father 


—you’ve seen his portrait, good old fellow—he 
certainly did leave me a little matter of £12,000 
a year, but after all— 

Leech and Sav. Oh, come! 

Sir C. Oh, I don’t complain of it. 

Leech. 1 should think not. 

Sir C. Oh, no, there are some people who can 
manage to do on less—on credit. 

Leech. I know several— 

Sav. My dear Coldstream, you should try change 
of ecene. 

Sir C. I have tried it—what’s the use? 

Leech. But I’d gallop all over Europe. 

Sir C. I have—there’s nothing in it. 

Leech. Nothing in all Europe? 

Sir C. Nothing—oh, dear, yes! I remember, 
at one time, I did somehow go about a good deal. 

Sav. You should go to Switzerland. 

Sir C. I have been—nothing there—people say 
so much about everything—there certainly were | 
a few glaciers, some monks, and large dogs, and 
thick ankles, and bad wine, and Mont Blanc; yes, 
and there was ice on the top, too; but I prefer 
the ice at Gunter’s—less trouble, and more in it. 

Leech. Then if Switzerland wouldn’t do, I’d try 
Italy. 

Sir C. My dear Leech, I’ve tried it over and 
over again, and what tren? 

Sav. Did not Rome inspire you ? 

Sir C. [crosses to C.} Oh, believe me, Tom, a 
most horrible hole! People talk so much about 
these things —there’s the Colosseum, now—round, 
very round, a goodish ruin enough, but I was dis- | 
appointed with it; Capitol, tolerable high; and 
St. Peter’s—marble and mosaics and fountains ; | 
dome certainly not badly scooped, but there was 
nothing in it. 

Leech. Come, Coldstream, you must admit we 


] 
Look at me, I’m inspired | 


Sir C. No, because we don’t want it; but if we 
wanted such a thing, of course we should have it. 
A dozen gentlemen meet, pass resolutions, insti- 
tute, and in twelve months it would be run up ; 
nay, if that were all, we’d buy St. Peter’s itself, 
/and have it sent over. 

Leech. Ha, ha! well said, youw’re quite right. 

Sav. What say you to beautiful Naples? 

Leech. Ae, La Belle Napoli! 

Sir CO. Not bad—excellent water-melons and 
goodish opera; they took me up Vesuvius—a hor- 
rid bore; it smoked a good deal, certainly, but 
altogether a wretched mountain—saw the crater 
—looked down, but fhere was nothing in it. 

Sav. But the bay? 

Sir C. Inferior to Dublin. 

Leech. The Campagna ? 

Sir C. A swamp! 

Sav. Greece ? 

Sir C. A morass! ‘ 

Leech. Athens ? 

Sir C. A bad Edinburgh! 

Sav. Egypt? 

Sir C. A desert ! 

Leech. The Pyramids? 

Sir C. Humbugs—nothing in any of them! 
Have done—you bore me. 

Leech. But you enjoyed the hours we spent in 
Paris, at any rate? 

Sir C. No; the danseuse was too approachable, 
and my friend’s wife gave me too much trouble. 
Iwas dying for excitement—gambling gave me 
none, and women no longer interested me. In 
fact, ’ve no appetite, no thirst, everything wear- 
ies me—no, they fatigue me. 

Leech. Fatigue you! I should think not, indeed; 
you are as strong as a lion. 

Sir C. But as quiet as a lamb—that was Tom 
Cribb’s character of me; you know I was a favo- 
rite pupil of his. I swear I’d give a thousand 
pounds for any event that would make my pulse 
beat ten to the minute faster. Is it possible 
that between you both you cannot invent some- 
thing that would make my blood boil in my veins 
—my hair stand on end—my heart beat—my 
pulse rise; that would produce an excitement—an 
emotion—a sensation—a palpitation—but, no! 

Leech. Vve an idea! 

Sir C. You? 

Sav. What is it? 

Leech. Marry! 

Sir C. Hum, well, not bad; there’s novelty 
about the notion; it never did strike me to—oh, 
but, no; I should be bored with the exertion of 
choosing—if a wife, now, could be had like a din- 
ner—for ordering. 

Leech. She can, by you—take the first woman 
that comes; on my life, she’ll not refuse £12,000 
a year. 

Sir C. Come, I don’t dislike the project; I al- 
most feel something like a sensation coming. I 
haven't felt so excited for some time; it’s a novel 
enjoyment—a surprise! T’ll try it. 

Enter JAMES, L. 

James. Lady Clutterbuck, Sir Charles, to wait 
upon you. 

All. Ha, ha! now’s your time. 

Sir C. Clutterbuck! who’s that? 

James. Our neighbor, sir. 

Sir C. Is she a widow ? 


) 


have nothing like St. Peter’s in London. 


James. 1 don’t know, sir. 
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Act I, Seene 1.] 


reached me of his death. 
- London with what fortune I possessed, to hide my 


Sir C. If she’s a widow, show her up; if she 
has a husband, show her out. Well, sir, why do 
you hesitate ? 

James. Beg pardon, sir, but I never knew you 
object to a husband before. 

Sir C. Begone! [Eazit JAMES, L. 

Sav. Why, you don’t mean to say — 

Sir C. I do, so away with you. 


Leech. Quite right—the letter of the law—the | 


first that comes—success to Clutterbuck ! 
Sir C. Away with you, then! [Hxewnt LEECH 
and SAVILLE, R., laughing and closing door. 
Enter JAMES, L. 
James. Lady Clutterbuck. [Exit L. 
Enter LADY CLUTTERBUCK, L. 

Sir C. [aside.] She is a widow, then. 

Lady C. Sir Charles Coldstream, I presume. I 
have not the pleasure of knowing you, and I be- 
lieve you have not the honor of knowing me. 

Sir C. [aside.| A good beginning. [Aloud.] 
May I take the liberty of inquiring, madame— 
but pardon me—first, I believe, you are a widow? 

Lady C. Yes, sir. [Aside.] How very odd! 

Sir C. Then permit me to offer you a chair. 
[ Aside.] I can’t propose so abruptly. — [ They sit. 

Lady C. Sir Charles, we will proceed to business. 

Sir C. [feeling his pulse.| No sensation as yet; 


my pulse is calm! 


Lady C. 1 ventured to intrude upon your gene- 
rosity, Sir Charles, in favor of our infant school; 
the girls are sadly in want of blue mittens, and the 
boys of corderoy—a—a—corderoys—any subscrip- 
tion most gratefully acknowledged in the “ Morn- 
ing Post.” 

Sir C. [with his hand on his pulse.| No, not 
the slightest effect. 

Lady C. I beg you won’t say that, Sir Charles. 

Sur C. Might Lask, madame—we are neighbors, 


I believe ? 


Lady C. My house is close to yours—a mere 


cottage, but I remain there with pleasure, as it 
_ was there I lost my poor husband. 


Sir C. I understand—the pleasures of memory ; 
and have we bachelors suffered for any length of 
time the disgrace of your widowhood ? 

Lady C. Sir! 

Sir OC. I say, madame, is it long that you have 
enjoyed your misfortune ? 

Lady C. Oh, a considerable period. 

Sir C. A good match, thelamented Clutterbuck ? 

Lady C. Ah—h, sir, I have been wedded twice. 

Sir C. The devil! 

Lady OC. My first, poor Ironbrace, wooed me 
from a flourishing business in town. 

Sur C. Musical ? 

Lady C. No, millinery; he was an ironfounder, 


- not handsome, but— 


Sir C. Good? 

Lady C. No, sit—wealthy ; while I had nothing 
to offer him, as dowry, but my virtue. 

Sir C. Ah! little enough! 

Lady C. Sir! 

Sir C. I simply remarked, that in this money- 
making age, mere virtue—unfortunately— But 
pray, proceed. 

Lady C. Three months after marriage, news 
IT immediately quitted 


tears at a watering-place, where I met Sir Ste- 
phen Clytterbuck, a little wizen old gentleman, 
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/who wore powder; but one couldn’t look upon | 


that as a physical objection, you know, sir— 
| Sw C. On the contrary, madame. 


heart of five-and-fifty is rather— 
Sir C. Tough! 
Lady C. Ahand ofhalfa century seemed tome a— 


sighed, thought of your unprotected state, and 
took the heart and the— 

Lady C. Exactly; besides, he kept his carriage, 
and his family was good—his name a pretty one— 
you think Clutterbuck a pretty one, don’t you, sir? 

Sir C. Distingue, madame. 

Lady C. When, what, sir, do you think I dis- 
covered, a week after our marriage ? 

Sir C. That he had a ready-made family ? 

Lady C. Worse, sir! 

Sir C.°A couple of other wives? 

Lady C. Worse again—sir, he hadn’t a sixpence. 

Sir C. Just now you said he had a carriage ? 

Lady C. So he had, but no horses—’twas only 
jobbed. 

Sir C. Oh, Corpo di Bacco—then ’twas a swindle! 

Lady C. He soothed my indignation—for he 
had a good heart withal—by making me the only 
atonement in his power. 

Sir C. I see—he left the country. 

Lady C. No, he died. 

Sir C. Better still. 

Lady C. Yes. 
behavior, I mourned him the regular time. 

Sir C. It does honor to your head and heart, 
madame. 

Lady C. [she rises.] But in your delightful con- 
versation I forgot the object of my visit. 

Sir C. 


ing, Sir Charles. 


acquaintance of so lovely a neighbor—farewell. 


for a short time. 
propose to her. [Rwns wp.] Hollo! [Calls.] Lbeg 
pardon, madame—yes—you—madame! One mo- 
ment, if you please. [Comes down.] She’s com- 
ing—positively, she amused me so, that she drove 
the idea of marriage out of my head. 

Re-enter LADY CLUTTERBUCK, L. 

Lady C. Sir Charles! 

Sir C. I beg ten thousand pardons. 
to mention a small matter—a—a—you 
positively very good looking still. 

Lady C. Oh, Sir Charles! 

Sir C. I never pay compliments; but of all the 
women I ever adored, (that is, the days when I 
did adore,) out of about two hundred, I may say, 
who have possessed my heart, there were several 
who could not in justice compare with you. 

Lady C. You are very polite, I am sure, Sir 
Charles. 

Sir C. Do me the favor to look at me 
me critically—how old am I? 

Lady C. Dear me, how odd! I should say 
about seven or eight and twenty. 

Sir C. Lady Clutterbuck, do you remember the 
comet of 1811? 

Lady C. The comet ? 

Sir C. You cannot be old enough—don’t answer, 


I omitted 
you—are 


observe 


| Lady C. He offered me his hand and heart—a | 


Sir C. A paw—I catch the idea! well, you | 


However, notwithstanding his 


[puts chairs up.] Your pardon; my | 
steward will give you a check for twenty guineas. | 
Lady C. You are generosity itself. Good morn- | 


Sir C. Permit me; delighted to have made the | 
[ Rings bell, exit LADY CLUTTERBUCK, L. Yawns.] | 


Rather an odd woman that, and rather amusing — 
But stay—by Jove! I forgot to | 
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perhaps the question is indelicate; but if that 
comet still existed, we should be precisely of the 
same age. 

Lady C. You and I, Sir Charles? 

Sir C. No, madame; I and the comet. 


[LADY | 


CLUTTERBUCK counts her fingers.]| I am thirty- | 


three, madame. 

Lady C. 1s this what you called me back to tell 
me, Sir Charles? 

Sir C. It was, madame. 

Lady C. Oh! 

Sir C. Madame, I am by nature melancholy. 

Lady C. You? why you have been saying all 
manner of funny things to me this half hour. 

Sir C. You are mistaken; they were melan- 
choly truths, positively. Why, ’twas only last 
week I made my will, lett all my property amongst 
my friends, who are now on a, visit here, before I 
carried out a fancy I had entertained for some 
time, of hanging myself on a tree! 

Lady C. Hanging yourself on a tree! 

Sir C. Or throwing myself into the river; I’ve 
a window here convenient—the water flows to 
the wall. 

Lady C. Oh, you are joking! 

Sir C. But since I have seen you, my mind is 
changed; I have taken up another fancy, one in 
which you can assist me. 

Lady C. [aside.] What does he mean !—me ? 

Sir C. You! listen: Ihave a house in town— 
estates in the three kingdoms, and one for a freak 
in the Isle of Man. I’ve a shooting box on the 
banks of the Mississippi; three carriages—a— 
with horses—£12,000 a year—and I offer you my 
hand. 

Lady C. Your hand to me? 

Sir C. Tam, as I have told you, only thirty- 
three; and according to the highest female au- 
thorities, this cannot be designated a paw. 
[Holds out his hand.| Will you accept it? 

Lady C. Sir Charles, you amaze me! is this in- 
tended for a declaration of love ? 

Sir C. Quite the contrary—it is a proposal of 
marriage. 

Lady C. But— 

Sir C. Excuse me, I have had so much love- 
making in my time, I am sick of it—there’s noth- 
ing in it—tne same thing over and over again; I 


| prefer coming to the point at once—will you have 


me? if you accept me you wili do me a favor, 
and I shall be able to say, I have a charming 


wife; 1f you refuse me, it will be precisely the—| 


I shall then simply say, I have a charming neigh- 
bor. Turn it over in your mind, my dear lady— 
excuse my memory—give it your serious reflection ; 
and pray don’t allow my violent arguments to 
alarm you into matrimony, 


Enter MARY at back, R. 


Mary. There he is. 

Sir C. Who's that ? 

Mary. ’Tis I, Sir Charles—Mary Wurzel—you 
remember little Mary ? 

Sir C. [crosses to her.] Perfectly; you were my 
college bed-maker. 

Mary. No; do you forget twelve years ago? 

Sir C. Twelve years ago—forget! Is there any 
human being can remember twelve years ago? 
the exertion must be Herculean. My dear, do 
you think my brain a parish register, or the 
minutes of the House of Lords? 


US De UP. 


right. 
Sir C. A debt! that was twelve years ago, I | 


gaged. [Zo LADY CLUTTERBUCK. ] 
utes I will return to know if I am to be, or not to 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


Lady OC. Go, child, don’t you see Sir Charles is 
busy at this moment? 

Mary. {aside.| He forgets me—Ironbrace was 
I came, sir, to pay a debt. 


suppose—don’t remember it. Good morning. 
Mary. But my mother, sir— 
Sir C. Give her my regards, and say I’m en- 
In ten min- 


be—whether husband, or neighbor ! 

Lady C. Ten minutes! that’s sudden. 

Sir C. Twelve, if you like. Oh, take your own 
time, I entreat ; don’t hurry on my account. 

Mary. What does he say? [He goes up, hum 
ming an air, suddenly stops and returns. 

Sir O. Lady Clutterbuck—with horses! [Hit c. 

Mary. Pray, madame, might I pay this money 
to you, on Sir Charles’ account? | 

Lady C. In a few days you may—we are not 
married yet. 

Mary. Married! and to you? 

Lady C. Can you oppose any objection—moral, 
physical, or legal ? 

Mary. [aside.| Dear me, what a strange effect 
this news has upon me; and yet it is quite natural 
he should marry, of course. I ought to rejoice, 
but I did not expect to find him so changed; Ww 
I have thought of him, aye, every day, and he 
could not even remember me—thought I was his 
college bed-maker. 

Lady C. (aloud, but to herself.| Hum! of course 
T shall accept him, he’s handsome— 

Mary. Oh, very; I hope, madame, you will take 
great care of bim; he’s very melancholy some- 
times, and then you must be sure and— 

Lady C. Heyday, child! are you going to in- 
struct me how to take care of a husband? What 
is your business here ? 

Enter StR ADONIS LEECH, R. 

Leech. Where is Sir Charles ? 

Lady C. Sir Adonis Leech! 

Leech. Mrs. Ironbrace, by all that’s cruel! 

Mary. Sronbrace ! 

Leech. Have you forgiven me yet? 

[ They talk apart. 

Mary. [aside.| Tronbrace—it must be his wife 
going to marry my foster-brother! Jl run down 
and ask him if that’s proper. I’m sure he won’t 
allow it. (Bait R. Wa. 

Leech. And you are going to marry him? 

Lady C. What can I do? 

Leech. [aside.| I wonder if Ironbrace is still 
alive—no matter; if he turns up, it will make a 
splendid paragraph for the Post. [Alowd.] Where 
is the victim ? 

Lady C. He retired to that room, to relieve his 
anxiety during my deliberation. 

Leech. Kgad, we'll acquaint him with his good 
fortune. 

Lady C. No, not yet. 

Leech. Relieve his sufferings. [Throws open c. 
door. SIR CHARLES ts discovered asleep. 

Lady C. Asleep! the wretch ! 

Leech. Ha, ha! 

Lady C. Leave us! 

Leech. He’s dreaming of you! [Sings.] ‘Oh, 
there’s nothing half so sweet in life as Love’s 
young dream.” [Evit R. 

Lady C. Yl awake him—hem! Sir Charles! 

[Shakes chair. 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


Sir O. [starting: | Eh—what—oh, is it you, my | 
dear madame? you destroyed the most delicious | 
dream—I was dreaming of you. 

Lady C. On! 

Sir C. Yes, I dreamt that you refused me. 

Lady C. But dreams go by contraries, you 
know, Sir Charles. 

Sir C. Alas, yes. 

Lady C. What? 

Sir C. I meant, it was agitating—I was wretch- 
ed! but still it was something to be that—it was 
a sign of existence. 

Lady C. Yes, Sir Charles, I awoke you, to say— 

Sir C. What? 

Lady C. That the ten minutes are past. 

Sir C. What ten minutes? eh—oh—ah—beg 
pardon; of course, I remember my proposal. 

Lady C. 1 have considered, and— 

Sir C. You refuse me, well— 

[ Walks to sofa and throws himself upon it. 

Lady C. L accept. 

Sir C. Aha, good! [Puis up his legs. 

Lady C. That surprises you, I believe ? 

Sir C. Not in the least. We'll fix the happy 
day as soon as you please. [Takes out cigar-case. 

Lady C. Is that all the effect it produces upon 
you, Sir Charles ? 

Sir OC. Why, what effect would you have it 
pro—will you allow me—I beg pardon, may I offer 
you one? 

Lady C. Not before dinner, thank you. 

Sir _C. Perhaps you are right. [| Smokes. 

Enter TRONBRACE, R. U. E. 

Tron. [aside.| Ha, there they are at last; yes, 
I think that I have got him now. . 

Sir C. Come here, my dear; sit down beside 
me, and we'll talk over the matter. 

Lady C. With pleasure. 

Iron. No you don’t.. 

Lady C. Alive! 

Tron. Yes, alive—flesh and blood ! 
unfortunate, undone woman ! 

Sir'C. It seems my intended knows this gentles 
man. 

Lady C. What shall I do? 


[ Between then. 


Oh, you 


USED 


Tron. Yes, I—I who have sought you all the 
world over; now my turn is come. 

Lady C. Before Sir Charles— 

Sir C. Good—go on—oh, don’t mind me; settle 
your little matters, Mr. What’s-your-name 2 

Iron. My name! my name is Ironbrace—’m 
not ashamed of it, though I ought to be. 

Sir C. Ironbrace! dam’me, this is the black- 
smith’s wife—this is going to be amusing. 

Tron. And is this animal the thing for which 
you deserted me? this— 

Sir C. [opening his eyes.| Heyday ! 

Tron. This threadpaper—this fine-whiskered 


| wig-block, that I'll flatten on the earth, like a ten- 


penny nail on an anvil? 

Lady C. Oh, good gracious ! 

Sir C. My good friend, will you allow me to in- 
quire who is the individual you propose to flatten 
in so agreeable a manner ? 

Tron. You! hammer and tongs! 

Sir C. Me!—hammer and tongs ! 

Tron. As for you, degraded woman, I despise 
and leave you to your conscience; but for you, 
villain !—[ seizes Str CHARLES, and drags him off 
sofa] we will settle our accounts another way. 


Lady C. Oh, mercy on me! 


(We 
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Sir C. Don’t, I beg—Per Bacco, this is becom- | 


ing decidedly exciting! [Feels his pulse.] An un- 
questionable pulsation! 
yes, my heart beats fast 
leave this room. 

Iron. Vilgiveyouthe finest drubbing youever got. 

Lady C. I shall faint. 

Sir C. Pray don’t, till I polish off your friend, I 
entreat. [Zo IRONBRACE.] Leave the room, or 
I must force you out. 

Iron. Force me! 

Sir C. Leave the room, I say, by the door, or 
Vl throw you out of the window. 

Iron. Ha! you!—I should like to see you do it. 


hem !—I think you will 


This is what I wanted— | 
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Sir C. Would you? you shall—this is the first | 
little bit of excitement I’ve had for a very long time. | 


Tron. Vve been waiting above a twelvemonth 
for this. 


Sir C. [sparring.] This is about the thing, I | 


believe. 
Tron. Oho! a bruiser! then here’s Cornwall for 
you—here’s a pair of pincers at your service. 


Sir C. Lregret that [have only a pair of tweezers | 


to offer you in return, but you are welcome. | Zo 
Lapy C.] Do me the favor. [Gives his watch to 
Lapy C.] Thankyou, you will excuse me for a mo- 


ment? [Leads her to c.] I can’t fight before ladies — 


—I will be with you immediately. [Locks her in c.] 

Now, sir, since you will have it. [They engage. 
Tron. Ob! his grip is like a vice! 

Sir C. I could choke you if I liked, but let us 
prolong the fun. 

Iron. Dam’me—I’ve caught a Tartar! [By this 
time they have wheeled up to the window, L. 

Lady C. [within, ringing bell.| Help! help! 
[IRONBRACE and Sir C. disappear through the 
window—a loud crash heard. 

Enter JAMES, L., and MARY,'R. LEECH rushes in 
from door 8., SAVILLE unlocks C. D., and lets 
out LApyY C. 

All. [but LApy C.] What has happened? 

Mary. 0 sonether Where is Sir Charles ? 

James. § ‘OF * 0 And the blacksmith ? 

Lady C. Oh! I don’t know—out of the window! 

James. Then they are drowned. [Lapy C. 
faints, and falls into a chair. Mary falls lifeless 
yeneral confusion. Tableau. 


AGT i. 

ScEneE I.— The interior of WURZEL’S Farm-House. 
Balustrade across, with stairs leading to it, R. 
Doors leading to balustrade, doors at the back, 
door u. Table and chairs of a rustic pattern. 


WURZEL discovered seated at a table, writing, with 
a large register. 

Wur. Joe! Joe! where can that stupid dolt 
be? Mary! 

Mary. [appearing from a door above, on the 
balustrade, and looks over.] Yes, uncle. 

Wur. What are you doing up there? 

Mary. 1 am ironing, uncle. 

Wur. A very pretty fellow that Joe is; here he 
has been gone over two hours. 

Mary. He will be back directly, uncle. I am 
looking down the lane for him. 


Wur. If you had not told me that Sir Charles — 


had recommended him, I should have turned the 


lazy dog out a week ago. 


Mary. Why, uncle, you know he brought you a — 
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| wasan accident; people don’t think so. 


| well as poor Ironbrace—baronet as he was, he 


_ ever she calls herself, swears she heard Sir Charles 
| say he would fling the blacksmith out of the win- 


_ing here this very day, to take possession of the 
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{Act II, Scene 1. 


letter from Sir Charles himself, which I saw the 
poor gentleman write on the day of that dreadful 
accident, three weeks ago. 
Wur. A dreadful accident, indeed! I hope it 
It’s very 
lucky, I think, that Sir Charles was drowned, as 


might have been hanged for the murder. 

Mary. Oh, Ym sure, uncle, poor Sir Charles 
never meant to drown him; but the night was so) 
dark, and there was such a fog on the river, it 
was impossible to give any assistance. 

Wur. Well, they haven’t found either of them 
yet, though they’ve been dragging the river daily ; 
but when they do, there’ll be a crowner’s quest on 
them, and then you'll see if they don’t bring in a 
verdict of willful murder against Sir Charles. 

Mary. What, though he’s drowned, too? 

Wur. To be sure. Justice is blind, you know, 
she’s not to know whether he’s drowned or not, 
and Mrs. Ironbrace, or Lady Clutterbuck, or what- | 


dow—that shows the malice aforethought—oh, I 
know the law! 

Mary. Well, but, uncle— | 

Wur. Don’t tell me—go, watch for Joe, and 
finish your ironing. [fait MARY, L. 
Enter TRONBRACE, C., rushes to WURZEL, and 

throws himself into his arms. 

Iron. Save me, my dear friend, save me! 

Wur. Tronbrace—not drowned? 

Iron. No. 

Wur. And Sir Charles? 

Ircn. Food for the fishes. 

Wur. Ha, he is dead, then! 

Iron. Ym a wretch, farmer; but I didn’t mean 
it—it was more his fault than mine, after all. 
I’ve been wandering about the country ever since, 
an outcast; I dare not return home, the police 
would be after me—save me. 

Wur. What can I do for you ? 

Iron. Hide me somewhere, that’s all I ask, till 
the body’s found, and the verdict made public. 

Wur. What, here, on Sir Charles’ own farm ? 

Iron. This his farm? 

Wur. Yes, and his heirs and executors are com- 


estate. 

Iron. What then—they won’t carry it away! 

Wur. Well, my poor fellow, Ill tell you what 
Tl dofor you—hush. [Goes to a trap-door, c., and 
lifts it up.]| What do you say to that? you'll be 
snug enough there. 

Iron. What, in that black hole? 

Wur. I choose it for this reason: this farm 
was the Manor House of the estate, and in old 
times these secret recesses were made for the pur- 
pose of concealing the Jacobite people, so they 
say—and the nook is only known to me, now old 
Sir Arthur Coldstream is dead. 

Iron. But as ’m not a Jacobite, ’d rather— 

Wur. Well, well, let me see—you can hide here 
in the wood-room for the present. [Points to u. 

Mary. [opening the door above.| Uncle, uncle, 
here’s Joe, uncle. 

Wur. In with you—hide behind the brambles. 

fron. Vl warrant you, V’ll creep into a rat-hole, 
if necessary. [Hxit at door in flat, . 

Mary. Here’s Joe, uncle, here’s Joe. 


[She comes down and opens door, c. 


Enter Str CHARLES, im the dress of a piowboy. 
He advances leisurely, as if weary, and flings 
himself on a chair. 

Sir C. Phew! 

Wur. Why, you impudent dog, is that the way 
you sit down before your master ? \ 

Sir C. No, no, it isn’t that—only—oh, Lord, ’m 


‘tired to death! 


Wur. A pretty plowboy, indeed—tired to 
death with a few yards. 

Sir C. What do you mean by a few yards? half 
way to London and back, that’s ali—twelve miles, 
Tl bet a hundred. 

Wur. Bet a hundred! a hundred what—peas? 
He talks like a gentleman! D—n me if he 
could open his mouth wider, if he were landlord 
of the whole estate. 

Sir C. Yowre quite right. 
bring me a basin of soup. 

Wur. Not a spoonful—go about your business. 

Sir C. Well, but d——n it! 

Mary. Hush! 

Wur. What’s that you say ? 

Sir C. Nothing, master. 

Wur. If you had been home at a proper time, 
you would have had dinner—bacon and cabbage; 
but it’s all gone. 

Mary. {aside.| V’ve put you a slice by. 

Sir C. Yowre an angel! I’m famished—I’ve 
had nothing but a bit of brown bread and an 
onion all the morning. 

Wur. Well, did you deliver the letter right ? 

Sir C. Yes, master. 

Wur. Then go and put Baldface in the cart, 
and take that load of hay down to Farmer Beach. 

Sir C. Yes, master. 

Wur. And bring back a load of lime for the 
corner field. 

Sir C. Yes, master. [Zo Mary.] I suppose I 
must go. 

Mary. Yes, Joe. 

Sir C. ’m nearly done up. Please, mayn’t I take 
a lump of bread and cheese to eat by the road? 

Wur. Notacrumbyou gluttonousrascal; getout ! 

Sw C. That’s the way I’m treated. [Aside.] 
Mary, dear, crib me a bit, and throw it out of the 
window. I’m going, master. Oh, quel inexorable 
condition, sacre bleu ! 

Wur. What outlandish Welsh are you jabber- 
ing there, you stupid bumpkin! Follow me, sloth; 
and unless you want to feel the cart whip, be 
quick. ee Oi 

Sir C. Very pleasant, upon my soul! The re- 
spect I meet with from my farmers is quite de- 
lightful ! 

Mary. I won’t be an instant with the soup—I’ve 
kept it hot on the copper; it was washing-day. 
It does my heart good to see you so gay. I won’t 
be a moment! Exit w. 

Sir C. Gay! it’s quite true, I am gay—it’s a 
melancholy thing to reflect upon, but I certainly 
am gay, and yet how can it be? I work likea 
nigger, and yet I’m as hearty as a buck! When I 
was what I was—that is, when I was myself— 
my table loaded with all the luxuries of the sea- 
son, I could not eat; the most exquisite wines, 
and yet I could not drink—I was a puny weak- 
ling. Now I drink nothing but spring water, and 
I drink like a fish ; and, as for digestion, it’s posi- 
tively horrible to think how I digest—I must have 
the stomach of an ostrich. It’s curious, very curi- 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


ous, I haven’t a moment to myself, yet I never 
feel ennui, ’'m never bored, I’m never languid; I 


breathe, I live again, I exist ! It’s a curious thing ! 


Enter MARY, L., with soup. 

Mary. Here’s the soup! 

Sir C. Oh, what a thimbleful! why, here isn’t 
a pint and a half, ’m sure! 

Mary. Yes, but there’s the bacon coming. 

Sir C. And the cabbage—he said there was 
cabbage. 

Mary. So there is, but do make haste—excuse 
me, Sir Charles. 

Sir C. Hush! you forget I’m Joe. 

Mary. Then, Joe. 

Sir C. Dear Joe, if you like. 

Mary. Then, dear Joe! 

Sir C. There’s a darling! 

Mary. When you speak to my uncle, try not to 
use the language of gentlemen—but be a plow- 
boy in thought. 

Sir C. Lam, in appetite. [Hating voraciously. 

Mary. You see I stole you a piece of nice white 
bread; I made it myself. Oh, I like to see you 
here so much better than at your fine house. I 
wish I could render this hard life more agreeable 
to you. 

Sir C. ’Tis beautiful ! 

Mary. Can you think so? 

Sir C. Too much pepper! 

Mary. Your life ? 

Sir C. No, the soup. As for my position, there’s 
but one thing that hangs like a blight over my 
life: I’ve destroyed that of a fellow creature—that 
horrible blacksmith haunts me like the statue of 
Don Juan. Do you know the opera? 

Mary. No, dear Joe. 

Sir C. In white marble. 

Mary. No. 

Sir C. Mozart’s music. Well, the figure of the 
wretched blacksmith, he stands between me and 
my rest. Hush! why ’twas only two nights ago I 
heard a noise—looked round—beside me stood— 

Mary. Yronbrace! 

Sir C. He! he uttered a hollow moan—I gasped 
for breath—stooped my head to put out the horrid 
vision, and rushed towards the spectre. 

Mary. It was a dream. 

Sir C. Not at all—for I broke my head against 
him or something. 

Mary. But, after all, you are not guilty—it was 
only an accident ! 

Sir C. I know it; but my conscience conjures 


| Tasting soup. 


up dreadful things—at night I see figures, hear 


voices denouncing me. 

Mary. Oh, if [had not paid your steward the 
twenty pounds I owed him, you might have left 
the country with it. 

Sir C. I don’t want to leave the country ; I am 
happy here; besides, Mary, did you remark yes- 
terday, that I pressed your hand ? 

Mary. No, I didn’t. 

Sir C. I did—I pressed 1t. [Gets up.] Fly the 
country, indeed! no, Mary, I could not leave you. 

Mary. I have nothing to fear; they wouldn’t 
hang me for concealing you, would they ? 

Sir C. Would you wish me, then, to go? 

Mary. To go—to—no—I could not—do not— 
go, unless, perhaps, you would fly to her you 
love. 

Sir C. Her Llove! [Approaches her.] Mary, do 
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you know there’s something very remarkable go- 
ing on here ? 

Mary. (looking round.| Where ? 

Sir C. No, not there—here! 

[Touching his heart. 

Mary. What is it? 

Sir C. Vil tell you all— 

Mary. Hush! [MARY puts bowl off, L. 


Enter WuURZEL, C. 


Wur. Joe, Joe! quick, they are here! set the 
place to rights; the lawyer is coming, Mr. Fennel, 
and the gentlemen. 

Mary. What gentlemen, uncle ? 

Wur. The heirs and executors! 

Sir C. [aside.] The devil take ’em. [Aloud.] 
What heirs-at-law ? 


Wur. The heirs of Sir Charles Coldstream, who | 


is dead, of course. 

Sir C. What? 

Wur. What’s the matter with that fool! Don’t 
you know that Sir Charles is dead, blockhead ? 

Sir C. Oh, yes; poor devil! 

Wur. What do you mean, then ? 

Sir C. Nothing, master. [ Going. 

Wur. Stop, you idle dog, you are always going 
when work begins. 

Mary. [aside.] He will be recognized. 

Sir C. The letters I took, then, this morning— 

Wur. Were to appoint his heirs and executors 
here, to divide the property. 

Sir C. [aside.] I only wanted that to complete 
me—I shall have to assist at my own cutting up. 

Wur. Here they are. 

Sir C. [aside.] Will they penetrate this dis- 
guise ? 

Enter FENNEL, LEECH and SAVILLE, C. 


Wur. Welcome, gentlemen. There, Mary— 
Joe, you dog, place chairs—make haste, you lazy 
villain! 

Sir OC. Yes, master. [He places chairs awk- 
wardly, running against each person, hiding his 


Face. 


Wur. Idle vagabond ! 

Sir C. Yes, master. ; 

Wur. And one at the table, for Mr. Fennel 
too. [He does so, and goes R.] Excuse this awk- 
ward booby—he’s only a clod—has no idea above 
sheep washing. 

Fen. Don’t mention it. To business, gentle- 
men. Ahem! Gentlemen, Sir Charles Coldstream 
is dead. 

All. Hear! hear! 

Sir C. The butchers! 

Fen. The law says it; and, indeed, if he were 
alive, the law would make him dead, for the law 
never lies. He would have a bad cause to defend; 
so, although his body has not been found, I be- 
lieve he may be considered dead to all intents and 
purposes. 

All. Dead, decidedly ! 

Sir C. [aside.] Dead as a door nail !—carried, 
nem. Con. 

Leech. Everything’s for the best. 
was perfectly insupportable ! 

Sir C. [aside.] Good! Goon! 

Sav. Proud as Lucifer ! 

Sir C. [aside.] Beautiful! Go on! 

Leech. Unfit for our society altogether ! 

Sir C. [aside.] In that I perfectly coincide. 


His temper 
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Fen. Gentlemen, this sealed will was found | 


amongst the papers of the defunct. 
Sir C. [aside.| Here present. 
Fen. The formula is perfect ; after, it then pro- 


ceeds——I leave to SiR ADONIS LEECH, capitalist— | ( I 
/no noise—quick ! 


Leech. Ha! 


Mary. [to Str C.] Capitalist! is he rich, then? | 


Sir C. Not a penny—he inhabits the Capital. 
Fen. “ My estates in Scotland. To the HONOR- 


| ABLE THOMAS SAVILLE, and the said’ ADONIS 
LEECH, my estates at Windsor, to be divided 


equally between them”—the rest he leaves to his 


| heir-presumptive—a distant relative. 


Sav. Well, this is the only reasonable act in his 


| life. 


Leech. Except his death. Ha, ha! 

Sir C. [aside.]| Damn his impudence! 

Sav. He never enjoyed his money. 

Leech. We did, for him. 

Sav. He was a great ass! 

Sir C. [aside.] ’Pon my soul, this is pleasant ! 

[ Takes out snuff-box. 

Sav. Well, farmer, at what do you value this 
property ? 

Wur. Not much, sir. 
Wurzel, my dear fellow— 

Sir C. [aside.] The old scoundrel—never saw 
him in my life, before I came here. 

Wur. I must reduce your rent. 

Sir C. What a thumper! 

Wur. What’s that you say ? 

Sav. Let us view the estate; and suppose we 
begin with this house. Come, farmer, show us the 
premises—what’s this? [Goes to the door where 
IRONBRACE 7s concealed. 

Wur. [aside.] The devil! Ironbrace is there! 
[Aloud.] I have not the keys with me, gentlemen 
—I will find them against you return. There, 
Joe, show these gentlemen over the farm. 

Sir C: Me? 

Mary. Stay here, ll go with them—this way, 
gentlemen. . [ Havit L. 

Wur. Now to let out the blacksmith. 

[Exit into wood-house, L. F. 

Sir C. So, these are heirs-apparent! very pretty 
treatment towards a poor defunct gentleman, who 
has left them everything! It’s enough to disgust 
any man with drowning himself for the rest of his 
But I won’t stand it. Oh, if I wasn’t dead, 
Vd—stay—ha! I have it—THE WILL! here’s a 
brilliant idea! [Runs to table and writes.] So, a 
codicil on the reverse page—signed—so—now, my 
friends—date—let’s see, on what day was I 


Sir Charles said to me, 


| drowned? on the 20th—so—the 19th—ah, there! 


By-the-bye, there must be two witnesses, let me 
see—Paul Jones and Jack Robinson. 


Re-enter WURZEL, L. D. F., with IRONBRACE. 


Wur. Now to—ha, Joe! [Shuts door on TRon- 
BRACE quickly.| What do you here ? 

Sir C. Me, master? 

Wur. You, you dog! to work, sirrah, to work! 

Sir C. Ah, ’m going. [Aside.] Oh, if ever I 
live to be alive again, Il] double your rent, you 
old rascal ! 

[Lait upstairs. WURZEL opens door, L. F. 
Wur. Here, Ironbrace, quick ! 


Enier TRONBRACE, L. D. F. 


| You must get down into the secret cellars, they 


will be back in a moment. 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


Tron. It’s devilish dark! you will let me out 
again? 

Wur. Yes, yes, but haste. 

Tron. Yow ll bring me something to eat? 

Wur. Every moment is full of danger—make 


[ They lift trap, C., and IRONBRACE descends. 
Iron. 1 say, that young plowman of yours is 
after your niece—take my advice, and— 
Wur. [slamming down trap.| They are here. 


Enter FENNEL, LEECH and SAVILLE, L. 


Sav. I say it shall be! 

Leech. Shall! Mr. Saville, I have as much right 
to that expression as yourself. 

Sav. Then Ill take legal opinion, sir. 

Leech. Take what you like, but you don’t take 
more than a just half. 

Fen. [who has been looking over the will.| Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen, you needn’t trouble yourselves 
to quarrel—look here, is it possible I could have 
overlooked it? 

All. What? 

Fen. A codicil, upon the reverse page. 

All. A codicil! 

Fen.. Dated the 19th—the day before his death. 
[Reads.] “As I may do something desperate to- 
morrow, I hereby annul all my former bequests, 
and leave my entire real and personal estates to 
MARY WURZEL, who I hereby constitute my sole 
heiress.” 

Wur. My niece! 

All. [but FENNEL.] Thisis a fraud! 

Fen. It is in the handwriting of the defunct, 
and part of the same deed which made you his 
legatees. If part is fraud, all is fraud. 

[They all look over the will. 


Enter MARY, L. S.E., with a tray bearing wine, 
ete. 


Mary. Allow me, gentlemen, to invite you—here 
is some fresh cream and brown bread and straw- 
berries. 

Sav. [aside.| Ha, a pretty girl! 
the fortune. 

Leech. [aside.| The heiress! Tl try my luck— 
why not? lve lost the legacy, but the girl is 
attackable—here goes. 

Fen. [aside.| I was married last week ! 

Sav. [to MAry.] I cannot permit one so lovely 
to serve me. 

Leech. [on the other side.] Miss Mary, might I 
beg a look—a— 

Mary. What does this mean? 

Sav. This is disgusting, Sir Adonis Leech. 
Never mind, my dear, allow me— 

Leech. 'The nectar must be delicious which is 
served by so charming a Hebe. 

Mary. Nectar—Hebe! what do you both mean? 

Wur. Mean? why, that you are sole heiress to 
Sir Charles Coldstream’s fortune. 

Mary. I! [Suddenly leaves the tray between Str 
ADONIS and SAVILLE. 

Wur. So, now, you will leave your old uncle. 

Mary. Leave you, never! [Crosses to him.] 
But, heiress—am I his heiress? 

Fen. I was Sir Charles’ man of business—will 
you honor me with your orders? 

Wur. Only assure me that you will not marry. 

All. Cruel—not marry ? what barbarity ! 

Mary. Where’s Joe? Joe! 


I may regain 
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Leech. Who the devil is Joe? 
Wur. My piowboy ! 
Sav. She’s in love with him. 


Enter SIR CHARLES at bach. 


Sir C. [aside.] So the fun’s begun, it seems. 

Mary. (aside.| Here he comes—they’ll recog- 
nize him. [Alowd.] Love him? nonsense! Love 
Joe—a common plowboy? besides, he is not 
worth a shilling, while ’m an heiress! 

Sir C. [aside.| Ha, just in time—et te brute! 

Mary. An ugly clod! 

Sir C. Go on. 

Mary. A sulky bumpkin! 

Sir C. [aside.| Don’t spare me, I’m used to it. 

Mary. \ certainly might have cast my eyes upon 
ae when I was only a dairy-maid; but now—oh, 
no ! 

Sir C. Can wealth so poison the purest heart? 
What a precious world we live in! 

Mary. Gentlemen, I must consider your claims 
—you are both deserving; but if l must choose a 
husband at once— 

All. Undoubtedly!- 

Mary. Permit me afew minutes’ reflection alone. 

Wur. This way, gentlemen. [Hxeunt FENNEL, 
LEECH, and SAVILLE, L. As they are going out, 
each turns to get a look at MARY; Str ADONIS 
returns, kisses his hand and exits, followed by 
WURZEL, who returns.| Don’t give up your liber- 
ty. There is not one of them but would spend 
your fortune in three weeks, and you would be de- 
serted before the honeymoon was out. Promise 
me that you will never marry, but will always re- 
main with your poor uncle. 

Mary. I promise nothing at present—wait here 
a@ moment for my decision. Now to find Sir 
Charles. [Hatt c. 


Str CHARLES, who has hidden himself on the 
stairs, comes down and seizes WURZEL, who is 
going. 

Wur. What do you want, Joe? are you mad? 
Sir C. I am nearly. 

Wur. Mad!—what does the fool mean ? 

Sir C. There’s no longer any fool in the case— 


excuse me for saying so in your presence. Listen 
to me, old Wurzel. 

Wur. Old! 

Sir C. Aye, old as the hills—superannuated ! 


Wur. Me!—I am dumb with astonishment! 

Sir C. Consent at once to your niece’s marrying 
whom she pleases, or I’ll break every bone in your 
body. 

Wur. What ! 

Sir OC. We are alone here. 

Wur. Well! 

Sir C. You are not strong. 

Wur. And would you take advantage of a 
feeble old man ? 

Sir C. Oh, what, you are old now, are you? 

[ Seizes him. 

Wur. Stay, Joe; you're a good lad, I believe. 

Sir C. Lam. 

Wur. Brave. 

Sir C. Very. 

Wur. But rather— 

Sir C. Exactly. 

Wur. I consent to anything you wish. 

Sir C. Honor! 

Wur. Honor ! there’s no resisting you. 
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Sir C. [know it. Now you must forbid those 
gentlemen thinking of her. 

Wur. But, my dear Joe, how can I? 

Sir C. 'setzing him.] That’s your affair. 

Wur. Well, well, I promise—there. 

Sir C. Now you may go. 

Wur. There’s a good lad. [Aside.] The ras- 
cal! V’ll trounce him for this. Good-bye, Joe. 

Sir C. Good-bye. [Hxit WURZEL, L., shaking 
his jist behind StR CHARLES’ back.] Ungrateful 
girl! on whom I lavished riches--whom I loved! 
Now, indeed, I feel the lack of that existence 
which I thought I experienced when I was 
wealthy. 


Enter MARY, seeing him, c. 


Mary. Oh, my dear Joe, what an excellent idea | 
it was to think of disinheriting those wretches. 

Sir C. Indeed! do you think so ? 

Mary. I saw you coming, and feared for your 
detection. Believe me, Joe, I will most jealously 
guard your fortune—- 

Sir C. Vve no doubt. 

Mary. Till means can be found to restore it to 
you. You can now escape, and gain some foreign 
country—live free, free ! 

Sir C. What! 

Mary. If I do not seem happy at the thought of 
your departure— 

Sir O. Why, Mary, did you understand, then, 
that I merely transferred my fortune to your 
hands for my own use ? 

Mary. Of course—but fly at once—leave me— 

Sir O. Say, before I go, that you love me. 

Mary. Love you! 

Sir C. You do? 

Mary. We shall be overheard. 

Sir CO. Then here I stop forever. 

Mary. Well, then, I do. 

Sir C. She loves me, she loves me! [Hmbraces 
her, and feels his pulse.| But you love me for my- 
self, not for dinners? [Aside.] How could she— 
she never was at any of ’em! 

Mary. They are coming—what shall I do? they 
will expect,me to choose a husband. | 

Sir C. Very well, choose me. [She turns to 
him, he seizes her in his arms and kisses her. 
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Re-enter SAVILLE, LEECH and FENNEL, L. 


Sav. Well, fair lady. 

Leech. Have you made your choice? 

All. [seeing SIR CHARLES embrace her.| Hollo! 

Mary. Permit me, gentlemen, to introduce my 
future husband. 

Sav. Why, surely— 

Leech. Tom! 

Sav. Leech ! 

Leech and Sav. It’s Sir Charles himself! | 

Fen. The defunct ! 

Sir C. Yes, gentlemen. 

Leech. Not dead ? 

Sir C. No, I am not, lucky for me; and if I 
were, I should consider it my imperative duty to | 
revisit you. [LeEcH and SAVILLE approach to | 
shake hands.| Avaunt! Begone, vampires ! 

Fen. [crosses to him, ©.] Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, excuse me—your position, when you were 
dead, was a most excellent one, but— 

Sir C. [aside.] The devil ! I forgot the d——d | 
blacksmith. 

Fen. But since you are alive— 
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{Act I, Scene 1. 


Sir C. But I am not! I’m dead—dead as a 
door-nail—dead in law! 

Fen. My duty is to secure your person. 

Mary. Heavens ! 

Sir C. What for? 

Fen. Additional 
| against you to-day. 

Sir C. To-day! By whom ? 

Fen. By yourself. Listen: ‘John Ironbrace 
wus drowned on the 20th of August—” 

Sir C. Well— 

Fen. On the 19th you write in your will: ‘As 
it is more than probable that to-morrow—” I re- 
egret to state that you are in an awkward position. 

All. Oh! 

Sir C. Yve done it now, that’s certain—com- 
mitted suicide in spite of myself. 

Leech. But, Mr. Fennel, surely— 

Fen. Gentlemen, I must trouble you to clear 
the room; it shall be guarded until the arrival of 
the Rural Police. Farmer Wurzel’s now gone for 
them. 

Mary. My dear Joe! 

Sir C. I am stunned. 
happy idea! 

Mary. And I have been the cause!’ But I will 
save him still. [As she goes wp, places c. table R. 

Fen. Come, madame. [Mreunt all but SiR 
CHARLES COLDSTREAM atc. The door is shut and 
bolted. 

Sir C. It’s all over with me !—just as happiness 
was at last within my grasp—I wish you a good 
morning—it faded like a spectre from my arms. 
Poor Mary, ’tis for hersake I suffer! Night is closing 
in; I shall be left alone here; solitude is hateful 
to me—since a certain event—especially in the 
dark; then the spectre rises up before me—a 
/ candle end—a sad emblem! we shall last about 
the time—unhappy analogy! is there no means of 
escape? none! Stay—surely—yes—I remember 
my old nurse, Mary’s mother, used to tell me 
tales of this very house—the old Manor House— 
of the subterranean passages that were under- 
neath the hall to conceal Jacobites in the rebel- 
lion—the hall!—this must be it. [Searches about 
floor.| If I could hit on the entrance—stay, here 
is something like—let’s try—yes, it moves—it is. 
[ Opens the trap, c.| How deyilish dark and cold— 
ivs anything but inviting—no matter, Pll go down 
uninvited. [Goes down a step, and comes up 
again.| I tremble in every limb—the idea of a 
blacksmith not knowing how to swim! it’s per- 
fectly ridiculous! [Ezit down trap, c.] Help! 
help! get out—ho! = [ They are heard beneath. 
Iron. Ha! dog! assassin! Oh, Lord! oh, dear! 
_ [After much confused noise, SIR CHARLES lifts wp 
_ the trap, leaps out, stamps it down and stands 
| on tt. 

Sir C. Oh, Lord! he’s there! I’ve seen him !— 
T’ve seen his ghost! There was a rusty, smoky 
smell about it—I felt the ghost of his arm seize 
me—I heard the ghost of his voice call me assas- 
sin! through the dim twilight I saw his blue fea- 
tures glaring on me; and then we began just such 
_ an infernal waltz as that which preceded our last 
_ water excursion—round we spun in the dark, un- 
| til at last—oh, Lord! the thought! I dealt him a 
| severe punch on the ghost of his head! Oh, fate! 
| what hast thou next in store for me? 

[IRONBRACE lifts a trap, R. 
Iron, So, Vm out at last. 


evidence has been found 
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Sir C. No, you don’t. [Rushes to trap, slams it 
on him, and sits on it.) Horrors accumulate on 
me. Oh, if thisis only the force of my imagination, 
T wish it would take another subject to amuse itself 
with. [IRONBRACE raises a trap, L. 

Iron. Shall I ever get out of this? 

Sir CO. Never. [Runs over and slams the trap 
down.] He has as many holes in the house as a 
rabbit warren ! 

Tron. [raises trap in c.] Here’s another ! 

Sir C. {slams it down.] Down!—down, perturb- 
ed spirit !—the ground’s drilled like a cullender! 
What shall I do? I only drowned one, after all, 
not fifty—I’m on a voleano—an eruption of black- 
smiths! [Noise without, c.] Here comes the po- 
lice—I won’t go—I won’t be taken—they shan’t 
remove me—I’m part of the fixtures. I'll stay 
here in spite of the universe. 


Enter WURZEL, SAVILLE, LEECH, FENNEL and 
MARY, C. 

Mary. Where is he? where is Sir Charles? 

Leech and Sav. Where is our dear friend ? 

Wur. Sir Charles, my dear landlord, you are 
iree, 

Sir C. Free! 

Wur. Tronbrace is preserved. 

Sir C. Yes, in spirits. Euh! 

Wur. He is no more drowned than you are— 
see ! [ Goes to lift trap, C. 

Sir C. Don’t—don’t! he’s there—I saw him—it’s 
his ghost! 

Wur. His ghost? nonsense ! 
dead or alive! 

[Lifts c. trap and IRONBRACE ascends. 

Tron. Alive, if it’s all the Same to you. 

Sir C. Alive!—are you quite sure? Let me 
touch you—oh, by Jove, my good friend, you 
have no idea how pleased I am to see you—give 
me your hand. 

Iron. There it is—I’m glad enough to see you 
alive, too, I can tell you. 

Sir C. Are you pretty well? I’ve often thought 
of you. [Aside.] Well, I thought it was very 
dirty for a ghost. 

Leech. What happiness to recover our friead. 

Sav. Joy! joy! [| They cross to him. 

Sir C. Joy, indeed, my good friends; and as I 
am sure you would not like it to be incomplete, 
do me one favor. 

Leech and Sav. Anything, my dear Sir Charles! 

Sir C. Never let me see your faces again. 

Leech and Sav. What ? 

Leech. A man of no refinement! 

Sav. A perfect brute! 

Leech. Sir Charles, I have the honor—perhaps, 
when you feel bored with your own company, we 
shall hear from you. 

Sur C. I promise that. 

Sav. We shall hear from him to-morrow. 

Leech. To-day ! 

Sir C. Never! [To IRoNBRACE.] And now, 
with the wisdom and good sense peculiar to Eng- 
hishmen who have fought, I will explain:—I 
never saw your wife mm my life, till the moment 
you found us together. 

Iron. No! 

Sir C. Consequently, your fury was misdirected. 


Vl let him out, 


Would you know the proper object for your | 


vengeance? 
Iron. 1 should—hammer and tongs ! 
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Act IT, Seene 1.] Shp wi Ps ar 


Sir C. There he stands! [Points to LEECH, who| are now repaid, thanks to the disinterested affec- 
runs off, L.] Don’t trouble yourself, he’s not) tion of an artless girl. Wve found within this low- 


worth caring for. ly farm what I’ve sought in vain amidst the dissi- | 
tron. Yowre right; nothing’s worth caring for, pation of Europe—a home. Yes, ’ve had a good | 
I believe—the world’s a bad one. lesson—a man’s happiness, after all, lies within 


Sir C. Pshaw, man !—don’t talk nonsense; the himself—with employment for the mind, exercise 
world’s a beautiful world, if people will but think for the body, a domestic hearth, and a mind at 
so—isn’t it, Mary ? ease; there is but one thing wanting to complete 

Mary. Yes; but when people run too much his happiness—the approbation of his friends— 
after excitement, they may chance to get more| without which there is nothing in it. 
than they bargain for. 


Sir C. Iam a living instance; but my sufferings, THE END. 


The Costumes are those of the present day. Ironbrace should wear a leather apron, and have his shirt sleeves rolled up. 


The present edition of the petite comedy of ‘‘ Used Up” is an excellent adaptation from the French of ‘ L’Homme Blasé,” by 
Charles Mathews, Esq., haying been translated by that gentleman as well on account of its intrinsic merit, as for its peculiar fitness 
to his abilities for representing the hero of the piece, Sir Ciarics Coldstream. It is needless to say that he acted it to the very life. 

The character of Sir Charles, excepting that as a matter of course it is somewhat exaggerated, is truthfully and beautifully drawn. 
The utter ennui of a man who, haying no definite end in view but to kill time, has exhausted every source of pleasure and excitement; 
his mental inanity; his apparent physical imbecility, notwithstanding that on excitement he proves himself to be no unworthy boas:er 


| 
of being the favorite pupil of the veteran pugilist, Cribb; the voraciousness of his appetite in the second act, when he is compelled | 


to assume the appearance and functions of a plowboy—are all depicted by the hand of a master. The part of Zronbrace, also, is 
yery effective; whilst that of Mary portrays some of the finest qualities that belong to her sex. 


This piece was first produced in New York at the Olympic Theatre in October, 1846. Mr. Walcot, as Sir Charles, was, in the | 


first act, in his element—Mathews himself could haye desired nothing better ; whilst Nickinson, as Jronbrace, presented a portraiture 
of exceeding graphic accuracy. 4 : 
us Used Up” can scarcely fail to be one of our most popular afterpieces, now that it has been placed in the hands of the public. 
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| is so interesting. 


“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit. "DR, JOHNSON. 
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| ONLY SO! MEBODY: 


WD Farce, in One Act. 


BY CONWAY EDWARDES 


AND 


EDWARD CULLERNE. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Philharmonic Theatre, London, 1871. 
Mr. E. Marshall. 
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Exits AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left, R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 2 B. Second Entrance; U. EB. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PosiTions.—R. means Right; L. Left; . Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience. 


ScENE.—The Back Garden of Mr. FUSSELL’S 
House. 


| AMANDA, a romantic young lady, seated in arbor, 


L., reading. 


Amanda. [sighing.| Heigho! nearly eight 
o’clock, I declare! [Looking at watch,| Tresham, 
I am afraid, will be late again. 

[Rising and coming forward. 
“She only said, ‘My life is dreary ;, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said, ‘I am a-weary, a-weary ; 
T would that £ were dead!?” 
[Crosses.] Why, oh, why does a remorseless pa- 
rent suffer two loving hearts to pine in unconge- 
nial solitude? Why papa took such an inveterate 
dislike to Tresham I can’t imagine. He has for- 
bidden him the house; but as he did not forbid 
him the garden, regularly twice a week Tresham 
comes here and flings himself at my feet, regard- 
less of the falling dew. ‘'To-night we shall meet. 
What bliss! Directly papa has departed to at- 
tend the usual gathering of the Antiquated Ante- 
lopes, Tresham, my own Tresham, will be at my 
tootsies, vowing eternal love! [Looki ing at watch. | 
Just eight. How slowly the time passes! TI will 
endeavor to while it away by reading some of Lady 
Foodleton’s last novel! [Seating herself. Oh, it 
Such aduck of ahero! Let me 
see, where was 12 Oh, I know. [Reading.] ‘ Lu- 


The leaves of the trees glistened like 
Not a sound was to be 
Suddenly a 


| foliage. 
|silver ’neath her light. 
heard, consequently all was qtiet! 
sonorous voice exclaimed—” 
Fussell. [from house.| Where the devil is my 
comforter ? 
Amanda. 
gone yet ! 
Fuss. [appearing on steps.| Now this is what I 
call provoking, annoying and excessively disagree- 


[starting up.| Gracious, papa not 


able. I can’t find my comforter! Where’s my 
comforter? [Coming down.| I wish to wear my 
comforter. 


Amanda. Why do you wish to air your com- | 


forter? Ishould think at this time of the year 
you have no need of one. 

Fuss. I never said I wished to air it, but to 
wear it. W E A R, wear, I T, it—wear it! 
What an excessively foolish child you are; I can’t 
go all the way to the rendezvous of the Anti- 
quated Antelopes without my comforter—I should 
catch a chill. V’m subject to chills. So again I 
say, where’s my comforter ? 

Amanda. And Echo answers, ‘‘ Where ?” 

Fuss. Kh! ’msure I didn’t hear Echo answer, 
“Where?” but I have no hesitation in saying 
Echo’s an idiot ; and if I could catch Echo ridicu- 
lously answering ““Where?” I should considerably 
astonish Echo. Septimus Fussell demands his 
comforter. 

Amanda. [placing her arms round his neck and 
kissing him.| Why, pappy dear, you’ve often said 
that ’m your comforter. 

Fuss. [kindly.] So you are, my dear, so you 
are. But youre a sort of comforter that I don’t 
like hanging round my neck; so perhaps you’d 
permit me to disentangle? [Removes her hands. ] 
Thank’ee. But, my love, what are you loitering 
in the garden for ? You will catch a chill. 

Amanda. Oh! Ihave been reading this book. 
Such lovely descriptions of the beautiful country. 
Ah! I wish you would leave this smoky old place, 
and live in some truly rural spot, where we could 
listen to the dickies ‘‘ warbling their native wood- 
notes wild,” and watch the early bird intent on 
gathering ‘the worm. 

Fuss. Pooh! pooh! T repeat, with emphasis, 
pooh! What sense of security have you in a 
tooral-looral spot, as you call it? Why, none; 
absolutely none. In a tooral-looral spot we might 
be robbed, murdered and christened—I—I mean 
buried, and nobody any the wiser. 

Amanda. And so we mmay be in this “ Mighty 
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/ another that I abominate, it is a cat. 
old Mrs. Tomkins’ favorite Tom. 
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Fuss. Ridiculous! Nonsense! Rubbish! Bosh ! 
Are we not under the protection of an active and 
intelligent police force? Certainly we are: Have 
we not neighbors on all sides? Certainly we have. 
Then look how I have secured this place. They 
say an Englishman’s house is his castle, and I 
flatter myself I have fortified my castle in a very 
complete manner. Look at those windows securely 
barred, as you perceive. Look at that door, firmly 
locked by a patent, double-action Chubb, and the 
key in my pocket. Again, look at that wall 
covered with— [Cat heard without.] Cats, by 
Jove! [Seizes the book from AMANDA’S hand, 
and throws it over the wall, L. 

Amanda. Oh, papa! You have thrown “ The 
Gay Deceiver ” through the greenhouse ! 

Fuss. And served ‘The Gay Deceiver” jolly 
well right! Excuse my sudden ebullition of tem- 
per, it’s all the fault of that quadruped of the 
If there is one thing more than 
That was 
I recognized 
I should know that 
That 


the voice of the charmer. 
cat’s unmelodious ‘ molrow” anywhere. 


cat has times out of number purloined delicacies | 


designed for my breakfast, dinner, tea or supper, 


_as the case may be; and I feel morally convinced | 


that unless Mrs. Tomkins takes active measures 
for that cat’s preservation, by limiting the area of 
that cat’s perigrinations, I—I shall do that cata 
serious injury. I don’t say I will shoot that cat-— 

Amanda. Pa! 

Fuss. Beg pardon, my dear, quite forgot. I do 
not say I will put a bullet through that cat’s head, 
because it is more than possible I should be un- 
able to accomplish the feat; but some day that 
cat will find a banquet cunningly prepared, and 
when that cat partakes of it, the probabilities are 
that that cat will find himself exceedingly unwell. 
[A low whistle heard, FUSSELL starts.]| What’s 
that? Surely Mrs. Tomkins has never taught her 
Tom the disgusting stable practice of whistling ? 

Amanda. [aside.] It must be Tresham. [To 
FussELL.] Papa, dear, will you not stop the 
meeting of the Antiquated Antelopes if you do 
[Aside.] And stop my meeting too. 
Fuss. Quite right, Amanda, quite right. Meet- 


| ings and appointments must be kept. 


Amanda. I am decidedly of your opinion. 
Fuss. Amanda, my love, do not be nervous 
Never give way to nervous- 
ness. Do you know, Amanda, last night I thought 
I heard a most peculiar noise in the lower regions 
of the house. I immediately descended to those 
lower regions, armed with my trusty life preserver 
and a Colt. 

Amanda. A Colt? 

Fuss. A Colt’s revolver. [Mysteriously.] On 
arriving at the kitchen, I listened and— 

Amanda. {anxiously.] You heard nothing ? 

Fuss. On the contrary, I heard something. I 
heard a low—not to say vulgar whistle, which ap- 
peared to me to proceed from the garden, and 
sounded to my ear something like— [A whistle 
heard, FUSSELL starts violently.] Exactly! that 
was the very sound! Dear, dear, this is getting 


- dreadfully alarming! 


Amanda. Oh, papa, in all probability it was 


only somebody— 
Fuss. [timidly.] Vve not the slightest doubt 


of it. Amanda, my child, keep close to me—do | 
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not desert me. I—I mean I will not desert you; 
nevertheless, I think it’s time for me to start. 
| Whistle repeated, FUSSELL greatly wlarmed. 

Amanda. You have started already. 

Fuss. [R.] Pooh! don’t think I’m frightened— 
don’t think I’m frightened. I will prove I am not 
by requesting you to procure me my comforter, 
while I remain here alone—alone! 

[ Heroically. Crosses . 

Amanda. Don’t you think you had better ac- 
company me? [Aside.] I fear to leave him in 
case Tresham should come. 

Fuss. Accompany you? Certainly not. [-Aside.] 
It would look like a confession of weakness if I 
did. [Aloud.] Come, fly! 

Amanda. Very well, papa; I will do your bid- 
ding. [Hatt up steps into house. 

Fuss. There is some mystery here. Now that 


|I am in solitude, I don’t mind owning that those 


whistles terrify me—they terrify me much. I see 
by the newspapers that a gang of burglars have for 
some time past been committing the most attro- 
cious robberies in this neighborhood. What if 


this house, number twenty-seven and a half Par- | 


adise Square, Pimlico, should be marked out as 
the next object of their lawless depredations ? 


The thought is terrifically horrific—or horrifically | 


terrific, whichever you please. But I will be pre- 
pared! Septimus Fussell, the virtuous Vice of 


the Antiquated Antelopes, will not die without a — 


strugele—not if he is aware of it ; danger develops 
a man’s qualities, so I will screw my courage to 
the sticking plaster—I mean sticking place—and 


boldly examine the lock of this door! [Goes to | 


garden gate, C., and minutely inspects it. 
Enter SARABELLA /rom lower door of house. 


Sarabella. What a worrit it is, to be sure, about 
master’s comforter. Here have I been a-hunting 
all over the house for it along with Miss Amanda, 
when I ought to be meeting my Bloggins at the 
corner of the square. [Sees FUSSELL, who has 
his back towards her.| Ah! what do I see? Why, 
if Bloggins hasn’t been and climbed over the wall! 
Tired o’ waiting, no doubt, poor dear. Pll surprise 
him, and give him a good hug. [ Walks stealthily 
towards FUSSELL, and throws her arms around 
his neck.] Vve got you! 

Fuss. (struggling. | 
thieves! murder! fire! 


Help, help! garroters! 


you! 
Fuss. I devoutly hope people will. 
begone! avaunt! 


Away! 


[Kicks frantically. SARABELLA releases him. | 


Lawks-a- 


[discovering her mistake. 
I thought 


Sara. | 
Here’s a pretty kettle of fish ! 


daisy ! 


it was Bloggins, and I was about to embrace the | 
opportunity, and here I have been embracing | 


master! Ill bolt. [Runs into house. 
Fuss. [looking up.] Gone? This is a go! [Ris- 
ing.] Iam perfectly astounded! What an effect 
my cool demeanor must have had upon the san- 
ouinary ruffian. It was evidently one of the gang. 
T am so delighted with myself that I could dance 


‘for ioy. Nothing could frighten me now—nothing! 


Amanda. [appearing on steps with comforter in 
her hand.| Here’s the— _ , ; 
Fuss. [cowering and hiding his head.] Police! 


Amanda. {coming down.| What on earth is the | 


matter? 


[Falls on his face, L.c. | 
Sara. Hush! don’t be stupid! People will hear | 
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Fuss. [recognizing her.| Matter? Nothing! 


Ha, ha, ha, ha! I was merely enjoying myself— |g 


merely enjoying myself—that’s all. [Sings.] La, 
la, la, tra la laddie ! 

Amanda. [R.] What has come to you, papa? 

Fuss. My dear, I can’t exactly say what came 
to me. 

Amanda. Why, you positively tremble. 

Fuss. Then it must be with joyful emotion. I 
feel full of spirits, although, pon my word, I have 
not tasted a drop. Singular, isn’t it? Tra, la, la! 

[Dancing about. 

Amanda. What are you bounding about in that 
eccentric manner for ? 

Fuss. Bound? Why shouldn’t I bound if I like 
it? Lrepeat, why shouldn’t I bound? Am I not 
an Antiquated Antelope? Very well, then. Now, 
I must away to the gay and festive scene, the 
halls of dazzling light, as says the poet. Ta, ta! 
my tiddlekins; ta, ta! Make yourself comfortable. 
T’ll send a policeman to watch the house during 
my absence, so you will be well taken care of. 

Amanda. Oh, I have no doubt I shall have pro- 
tection enough. Come along, pa, dear, and I’ll 
brush your hat and open the door for you. 

Fuss. Yowre an angel in petticoats, my love! 
Tra, la, la! [Hxeunt up steps and into house. 
Whistle. BLoGGIns looks over the wall. 

Bloggins. 1 wonder where Sarabella is? She 
generally opens the— [Pricking himself with 
glass.| Bottles! She generally opens the garden 
gate when she can’t come to the corner of the 
square; but this evening the door is shut, and— 
[Pricking himself.| Dash the bottles! Sarabella 
is not here; she promised to— Blow the bottles! 
She promised to meet me at eight o’clock sharp. 
But she isn’t here sharp; in fact, the only thing 
sharp here is this broken glass. Here have I 
been wandering about like an old bottle—I mean 
beetle, in a hollow tree, and have whistled till ’m 
hoarse. [ Whistles.] Sarabella! Sarabella! be- 
hold your— 


Enter SARABELLA from lower door in house. 


Sara. Bloggins! 

Blog. [dropping over into garden.|. Yes, it’s 
your Bloggins, or what’s left of him. Look at my 
trousers ! [Shows clothes much torn.] All through 
those confounded bottles. Sarabella, embrace 
your bottle—I mean your Bloggins. 

[ They embrace. 

Sara. [R. C.] Master’s gone, so we can have a 
nice chat as usual. Masters and missuses never 


_ think servants ought to have followers, do they, 


Bloggins? And yet they like them themselves, 
don’t they, Bloggins ? 

Blog. [squeezing her.| Of course they do. 

Sara. ’m sure Miss Amanda is always talking 


_ about bein’ a-weary and wishin’ of herself dead ; 


she’d like a follower, wouldn’t she, Bloggins? Ah! 
we are all liable to the tender passion, ain’t us, 
Bloggins ? 

Blog. Sarabella, I feel we is. 

Sara. I don’t know what’s coming to my master, 
I’m sure. 

Blog. And Vm sure I don’t know what’s coming 
to my master, Mr. Tressleton. It was only t’oth- 


_ er evening he says to me, “ Bloggins,” says he, 


“Tam pining away with love; I eat nothing,” he 
“Don’t you?” says I; “how about your 


oyster supper t/other night?” And then he says, 
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says he, ‘‘Bloggins, you are a hass,” and out he 
| Z0eS. 

| Sara.+ Bless you, that ain’t nothin’! 
asked old Fussell this mornin’ what he’d have for 
‘breakfast. Oh,” he said, “boil me a couple of 
revolvers, and I’ll have a few patent screw-fasten- 
ers on toast.” It’s all along o’ his nerves. 

Blog. 1 s’pose it are. 

Sara. Why, the other night he knocks at my 
bedroom door, and says quietly, “‘Sarabella.” 

Blog. Oh, he did, did he? Wicked old sinner ! 

Sara. Now, don’t you get nervous too, Bloggins. 
‘“Sarabella,” says he, ‘don’t speak, but come 
down-stairs with me—I can’t remember locking 
the kitchen door.” Well, down we goes to the 
kitchen, when a great cat rushes between his legs, 
and a black beetle ran over his toes,and upstairs 
he scampered, leavin’ me a laughin’. [BLOGGINS 
laughs. TRESHAM heard singing without. 

Blog. A voice! Sarabella, have I a rival in 
your affections? [Loudly.] If so, let me get at 
him—let me get at him! [Goes round R. SARA- 
BELLA pulls him towards arbor ; they sit; upper 
door of house is opened, and FUSSELL looks 
cautiously out; he carries an enormous blunder- 
buss. 

Fuss. [quietly.] I distinctly heard a whisper! 


am all yours. 

Fuss. I started on my way to join the Antiqua- 
ted Antelopes, but my fears for the safety of this 
establishment caused me to pause in my wild ca- 
reer, and I wended my way home again. Un- 
known to Amanda, I will hover around and pro- 
tect her. The British lion is roused within my 
breast. I and my blunderbuss are both well 


deed. [TRESHAM sings without, “Oh, would I 


were a bird! 
he’d like it. Fancy being perpetually on the hop. 
[TRESHAM whistles.] What was that? I—I think 
dear me, no! I merely withdraw for a strategic 
reason. [Retires from door, closing it. 

Sara. [to BLocerns.] Didn’t you hear a noise? 
If master should have returned, our little garden 
party is at an end. ‘ 

Blog. Hush! [They both look cautiously round 
side of arbor. Stage gets a little darker. TREsH- 
AM taps at the gate, and sings, ‘“‘Come into the 
garden, Maud.” , 

Sara. An! 

Blog. 'That sounds uncommonly like my master’s 
voice. [AMANDA heard answering from within, 
“Wor the black bat night has flown.” 

Sara. And that sounds uncommonly like my 
young missus’ voice. Bloggins, hide, or all will 
be discovered. 

Blog. Hide? Yes, but where? [Runs across R., 
looks into water-butt. SARABELLA opens top of 
dust-bin, BLOGGINS gets in; as SARABELLA is 
about to exit, he beckons her back and kisses her ; 
she then goes into house by lower door ; the upper 
door opens and AMANDA comes down into garden. 

Tresh. [sings outside. ] 


“Come into the garden, Mand, 
I'm here at the gate alone.” 


Amanda. Is that you, Tresham ? 
Tresh. Yes, I believe it is. Are you going to 
keep me out here all the evening? 


Why, I | 


Sara. [im arbor.] Unkind Bloggins, you know I | 


primed, and I feel that I could do a desperate — 


were a bird.”] There’s some maniac wishing he — 
Well, if he were, I don’t suppose — 


Vll retire for the present—not that I’m afraid— _ 
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_ sure to think of the bottles, and not the romance. | 


_ peacefully, so I have come to take a turn in the 


Perhaps it would be advisable to discharge my 
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Amanda. Papa has taken the key, so you must 
get over. 

Tresh. But I can’t. 

Amanda. But you must. Never mind the bro-| 
ken bottles, dear, think of the romance of the 
thing. | 

Tresh. Yes, that’s all very well; but I shall be. 


Blog. [lifting up lid of dust-bin.| Think of the 
bottles! My wigs, he’ll feel’em too! 

Amanda. Did you speak, dear? 

Tresh. [getting upon wall.| No. 

Amanda. Then it must have been the wind 
sighing amongst the verdant trees. What a time 
you are getting over! Do haste to your own 
Amanda! 

Tresh. | cutting himself with glass.| Oh! 

Amanda. Tresham, what are you stopping on 
the wall.for? Have you no feeling? 

Tresh. [getting into garden.| Well, yes, I un- 
questionably have. [Pulling piece of glass from 
his trousers.| I hope your respected parent does 
not always intend to carry the key of the garden 
gate about with him, for scaling the wall is decid- 
edly unpleasant. 

Amanda. But it is decidedly romantic. 

Tresh. By-the-bye, there is no fear of Mr. Fus- 
sell turning up yet, is there? 

Amanda. Oh, no! he is safe with the Antelopes 
for another two hours. [They go into arbor, tL. 


FEinter FUSSELL, with blunderbuss ; he looks ner- 
vously round, then comes forward. 


Fuss. I don’t know how it is, but I can’t rest 


garden, and see if any one is lurking about. 

Blog. (looking from dust-bin.] Oh, lor! oh, lor! 
another of ’em! How shall I escape? 

Fuss. [as BLOGGINS closes the lid with a slight 
noise.| What was that? ’Pon my word, this is 
anything but pleasant! Fussell, my boy, don’t be 
chicken-hearted. What could the noise have been, 
though? I think I’d better hide somewhere, and 
then if I should see any one about, I can rush 
from my place of concealment and ‘‘hide” him. 
Let me see, where shall I go? Ha! the dust-bin! 

Blog. {from dust-bin.] I’m a gone coon! 

Fuss. No! On second thoughts I won’t go 
there. Ill go into the summer-house. No! On 
third thoughts, I think I’d better not, as probably 
that arbor may harbor a villain of the deepest 
possible dye. I—IVll crouch behind the water- 
butt, it’s safer. [ Hides. 

Tresh. Amanda, love, what is the reason your 
papa objects to my paying my addresses to you? 

Amanda. Because he says youpay nothing else. 
He heard you were dreadfully in debt. 

Tresh. A mistake, a mistake! I am well off. 

Blog. (looking out.| I wish I was well off, too. 

| Retires. 

Tresh. Then my family is equal to his. 

Amanda. [astonished.| Your family, Tresham? 

Tresh. 1 mean my family connections. 

Amanda. [relieved.| Oh! 

Fuss. [peeping.) I thought I saw a voice. 


deadly weapon. Yet no! it might not be well to 
discharge this old and trusty servant. It hap- 
pens to have been loaded for the last six months: 
with worms—I—I mean slugs. It’s rather chilly 


here. <A thimbleful of brandy would not be unac- 
ceptable. [ Takes out flask and drinks. 


Amanda. [showing TRESHAM her hat.] Do you 
think it’s neat, Tresham? 

Blog. [looking out and watching FussELL 
drinking.| I shouldn’t wonder if it was neat. 

Tresh. Yes, it’s very pretty. 

Fuss. [smacking his lips.| Ah! I feel consider- 
ably re-invigorated. I am quite another man. 

Blog. [aside.| I wish I was another man. 

Fuss. Who cares for thieves? Not I! I placid- 
ly invite them to appear. 
‘BLOGGINS bobs down, and the lid of the dust-bin 
slams; FUSSELL yells, and jires his blunderbuss 
in the air; AMANDA screams, and clings to 
TRESHAM.]| Hooray! I heard a scream. I won- 
der if I have annihilated anybody? Let me com- 
mence a search for the bleeding corse. Ill look 
outside, perhaps the shot went through the key- 
hole. [Opens gate, peeps round, and goes cautious- 
ly out. 

Amanda. [coming forward with TRESHAM. | 
Papa has returned! What is to be done? 

Tresh. Let me see you safely indoors, my pet. 

Amanda. But you will promise me then to 
escape at once, won’t you, dear? For if papa saw 
you here, our hopes would be forever blighted. 

Tresh. I promise. 

Amanda. Swear. 

Tresh. Damme! 

Amanda. Then farewell. [Exit into house. 

Tresh. [pacing stage.| I am determined this 
sort of thing shall not continue. I shall send 
Bloggins with a note, to-morrow morning. 

Blog. No, you don’t, though! You don’t catch 


me near this house again, not if I knows it. | 


[ Closes lid. 

Tresh. Yes, Bloggins shall decidedly take Fus- 
sell a note, requesting an interview at his earliest 
convenience, and then I'll boldly ask his daugh- 
ter’s hand. Now I must keep my promise to 
Amanda, and escape. [ Opens gate.] Confound it! 
Here’s the old boy coming back as if a regiment 
of cavalry were in hot pursuit. I must again seek 
the friendly shelter of the arbor. | Hides. 
Enter FUSSELL, hurriedly, clutching the blunder- 

buss by the barrel; he hastily closes the door, 

but leaves the key im the lock. 

Fuss. This is dreadfully alarming! Number 
twenty-seven and a half Paradise Square is evi- 
dently forsaken by the minions of the law. I 
wish I could see an active and intelligent officer 
about; but, curious to relate, not one is to be 
found! Not a single one—or a married one either, 
for that matter. On reaching the end of the 
Square I perceived a figure looming in the dis- 
tance; and as valor is the better part of discre- 
tion—I—I mean discretion being the better part 
of a policeman. No, I mean—well, never mind 
what I mean. Anyhow, I retreated, and am once 
more within my own domain. Death to the man 
who enters here. I—I think another nip of bran- 
dy would be advisable. 
weapon is yet unloaded—I will load it. [Pulls 
powder flask from his pocket, but pours brandy by 
mistake down the muzzle.) There! Now it is 
ready for active service. [Places spirit flask on 
dust-bin, and returns to examine the garden. 

Blog. {taking flask.|] Holloa! The old codger 
has left his flask. [Drinks.] I drink to my speedy 
release. [ Replaces flask and shuts lid. 
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Fuss. I never drank my brandy, after all. 
[Finds flask empty.] Eh? gone! Why, the flask 
must leak. [Seats himself on top of dust-bin; 
BLOGGINS groans, and FUSSELL leaps off with a 
smothered shriek.| Oh, dear, dear me, this is 
dreadfully alarming! ‘There is one of the desper- 
adoes in my dust-bin! What shall Ido? Where 
shall I fly ? 

Blog. [lifts wp lid.| I can’t stand it no longer ; 
I’m nearly smothered. 

Fuss [leveling blunderbuss.| Ha! there is the 
Jack-in-the-box! [Rushes at BLOGGINS, and with 
a great effort pushes him down, and bangs the lid, 
Jastening him in.| There is yet time to escape! 
But how? Ah, I have it! To the water-butt! 
[Rushes to water-butt, and clambers on the top; 
while ascending the shoot, which runs up the side 
of the house, he loses his hold and tumbles into the 
water-butt; splash heard. 

Tresh. [coming from arbor.] Now is my time! 
Old Fussell, always getting into hot water, has 
tried cold for a change; so now for flight. [ Opens 
the gate, standing behind it, so that he is not seen 
Jrom the outside. A POLICEMAN is standing in the 
doorway; TRESHAM, on perceiving him, again 


_ retreats to arbor; POLICEMAN comes into garden; 


+ 


he has a bull’s-eye lantern. 

Policeman. From information I have received— 
I mean from a figure I saw carrying some descrip- 
tion of fire-arms—I have come to the conclusion, 
after mature consideration, that something’s hup; 
and something being hup, it behoves me to see 
what that something are. I must examine the 
premises. [Looks about; TkESHAM comes from 
the arbor, and quietly makes for the door, dodging 
POLICEMAN, who knocks up against him; TRES- 
HAM bonnets him, and runs back to the arbor; 
FUSSELL appears trying to extricate himself from 
water-butt; POLICEMAN sees him, crosses, and 
clutches him by the wig, which comes off. 

Fuss. [struggling.| Unhand me, knave, or I 
will summon the assistance of a policeman. 

Police. [dragging him forward.] Will you now? 
Don’t trouble, ’cos one of the force is already 
present. 

Fuss. What, a policeman? [ Violently embrac- 
ing him.] Bless you! bless you! You are a noble 
creature, and I shall make it a point to bestow on 
you a handsome present. 

[Wringing him by the hand. 

Police. I don’t take no bribes, so come along. 

Fuss. Funny man! You have a great mind. 
Allow me to shake you by the hand once more. 
[He does so.] Thank’ee. You have a great mind 
—a very great mind. 

Police. I have a very great mind to run you in. 

Tresh. [aside.| This becomes exciting. 

Fuss. Run me in? Iam nota robber, Iam a 
gentleman. It’s true—release me, do, dear Mr. 
Policeman, esquire! I was about to fly— 

Police. Yes, from me. 

Fuss. Not at all! I love you, policeman ; Llove 
all the noble defenders of our hearths and homes! 
I was flying from a bloodthirsty villain, who is 
even now in my snutf-box—I—TI mean dust-box. 

Police. Walker! 

Fuss. I don’t know what may be his name ; 
but come with me—don’t be frightened, general, 
I will protect you. [They unfasten the dust-bin, 
and pull out BLoGGINs, mp and exhausted. | 
That’s the reptile! I recognize his repulsive phy- 


siognomy. He looks well known to the police, 
don’t he, general? 

Police. [seizing BLOGGINS.] Come on! 

Enter SARABELLA from lower door. 

Sara. [starting.] What doIsee! [ Advancing. ] 
It’s all a mistake. That is my follower, Bloggins! 
Blog. [whimpering.] Yes, please, sir. ; 

Tresh. [coming forward from arbor.) There is 
some slight error here, I fancy. I know thisman, 
he is my servant. 

Fuss. [recognizing TRESHAM.] What do I see! 
Mr. Tresham Tressleton, cf Twitterly Terrace? 

Tresh. [bewing.| The same. 

Fuss. [angrily.| Then, Mr. Tresham Tressle- 
ton, of Twitterly Terrace, you ought to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered for having such a servant. 
What business have you trespassing on my premi- 
ses? [Zo POLICEMAN.] Generallissimo, I give 
this man in charge—take him, or, as you playful- 
ly put it, “run him in.” 

Amanda. [coming down steps.] Never! [ Cross- 


es to TRESHAM, L. C.] Never shall it be said that 


Tresham Tressleton was polluted by the touch of 
a minion of the law. 

Sara. Law! 

Amanda. I am sorry to have disobeyed you, 
papa, but Tresham came this evening to see me. 

Sara. And Bloggins came here to see me. 

Truss. [looking from one to the other.] A nice 
little garden party, upon my word. [POLICEMAN 
goes off at back.| And is this what you are in the 
habit of doing when I am with the Antiquated 


Antelopes ? 
Amanda. Yes, please, pa. 
Sara. together. ; Yes, please, sir. 


Fuss. Very pretty! [To TRESHAM.}| However, 
young man, since you have generously come to the 
rescue of your rascal there, ask any boon you like, 
and it is yours. 

Tresh. There is only one thing I want, that is 
your Amanda. 

Fuss. [looking about.) My what? 

Tresh. Your daughter. 

Fuss. Oh! [Crossing L.] Tressleton, consider 
my wife your daughter—I should say, my daugh- 
ter your wife. Bless you! [ Crosses to ©. 

Blog. Forgiveness appears general; may we 
[indicating SARABELLA and himself] be included? 

Sara. [curtseys.] Please, sir, we couldn’t help 
it; human nature, sir. 

Fuss. [blandly.] Yes, Sarabella, I am yours—I 
—I mean you are mine. No, no! I mean he is 
yours. [Joining their hands.] Take her, Bloggins, 
be happy. Bless yeu, my children. And now 
there is nothing wanting to complete our felicity 
but the approbation of— 

Amanda. Oh, papa, do say something new ! 

Fuss. Oh, hang it, I can’t do it! Some of you 
had better try. 

Tresh. Go ahead! If you come to grief, they 
will only laugh at your misfortune. 

Fuss. [brightening.] Laugh at my misfortunes? 
That’s just the thing—I hope they will. [ To audi- 
ence.| Ladies and gentlemen, please to laugh at 
my misfortunes for any number of nights. I as- 
sure you there’s nothing I shall like better; for if 
my mishaps have been a source of amusement to 
you, I shall be perfectly content, although you 
must own, to a nervous individual like myself, 
they were DREADFULLY ALARMING. 

THE END. 
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